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SANAT BOSE 


Parties and Politics in Indian Trade Union 
Movement—Early Phase (1917-1924) 


THE formation of a number of central trade union bodies in 
India—All India Trade Union Congress (AITUC), Centre of Indian 
Trade Unions (CITU), Indian National Trade Union Congress 
(INTUC) and others—is not accidental. It has a history of its own 
and is intimately connected with the socio-political conditions 
because the functioning of trade unions cannot be divorced from 
the general current of socio-political movements. It is ‘politics’ 
that gave birth to the Indian trade union movement and it is 
‘politics’ again that largely accelerated or retarded its growth at 
different points of time. 

It is important to remember that theories of trade unionism 
do not precede but evolve out of trade union practices. They are 
clinched in different forms by different theorists on the basis of 
the latter’s own understanding of the problems and trends of trade 
union movement and the socio-political environment in which such 
movements occur. So, the fundamental question regarding the role 
and goal of trade unionism is as much a subject of debate today 
as it was at the formative period of Indian trade unionism. Hence 
it will be futile to seek or expect identity of views on this point 
among the different union leaders or organizers because it cannot 
and did not exist at any point of time. 
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In this connection, it will be interesting to get some idea 
about the founder leaders of the Indian trade union movement, in 
terms of their ideology and role. For this purpose, we may group 
them into: 

a) Soctran Workers (B P Wadia, Joseph Baptista, 
S H Jhabvala, F J Ginwala, CG F Andrews). This group was 
motivated by the ideal of social upliftment of the downtrodden. 
For them, the working class was the most oppressed and exploited 
section of society. It was therefore an object of pity. The workers’ 
poverty, ignorance and helplessness called for sympathy and con- 
sideration from the more favourably placed. They considered it a 
social obligation to focus the workers’ problems and hoped that by 
pleading for social justice they would be able to convince the 
employers to take steps to ameliorate the plight of the labour to 
some extent. Their contribution to the growth of trade unions, 
however, cannot be minimized. As ‘an example we may mention 
the name of B P Wadia who was mainly responsible for building 
up the Madras Labour Union, and who came to the trade union 
field, it is said, rather accidentally. 

If in a subsequent period this group’s hold over the working 
class slackened, that was inevitable because of the changed circum- 
stances which called for a different type of ideology and leader- 
ship to guide, the. labour.movement. Philanthropy,. even in its 
purest form, can açt'as a catalyst in accelerating social movements 
upto a point, Beyond that it either acts as a’ brake or dies away 
slowly. pi Da 

Along with such people, another group should also be 
mentioned. These were motivated primarily by personal considera- 
tions (gain in'social status or profession), though they also claimed 
to be social workers. Quite a number of such leaders were lawyers 
by profession and some were employees themselves who wanted to 
exploit the situation for their personal gains. 


On British Model 


b) Moprrare Porrmierans (N M Joshi, V V Giri). They 
belonged ideologically to the wellknown Liberal Party of the 
day. Their political thinking--and hence their socio-economic 
outlook—was reflected in their attitude to trade unionism, its role 
and goal. By and large, they wanted to build up trade unions on 
the model of the: British Trades Union Congress. They wanted 
trade unions to remain aloof from the general current of anti- 

# imperialist politics of the Congress. They also believed in ‘politics’ 
but politics of a different nature. Hence it was no -accident that 
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some of them also thought of forming a separate political party 
on the model of the British Labour Party. As they did not realize 
that circumstances which gave birth to the British Labour Party 
did not obtain in a colonial country like India, they failed to 
achieve their objective. But they genuinely believed that conditions 
of the Indian worker could definitely be improved through con- 
stitutional means—appropriate labour legislation at home and 
putting pressure on the government through the newly set up 
ILO. | 

Naturally, the line of demarcation between these two groups 
was very thin, because though known as social workers or philan- 
thropists, most of the leaders belonging to the first group also held 
political views which were very close to the line of political think- 
ing of the Moderates. Thus, sharing as he did Annie Besant’s 
political view (‘Home Rule’), Wadia was also the Assistant 
Editor of her newspaper, New India. So he cannot strictly be called 
a non-political social worker. Similarly, though not actually con- 
nected with politics, Andrews’s close association and collabora- 
tion with Gandhi, particularly in trade union activities, make it 
difficult to identify him only as a Christian philanthropist. 

Being basically constitutionalists in their outlook, these 
leaders tried to conduct their union activities accordingly. Both 
these groups, therefore, discouraged militant working class actions, 
including strikes. If on some occasions they had to lead a strike, 
that was because events forced them to do so. They wanted how- 
ever to settle matters through negotiations with the employers 
whenever possible, with the least possible impact on the existing 
socio-political set-up. 


Lack of Common Ideology 


c) A SECTION or Concress Leapers (Jawaharlal Nehru, 
CGR Das, Lala Lajpat Rai, Subhas Bose). They belonged to 
the ‘left’ of the anti-imperialist movement, and lent their support 
to the workers’ movement with a view to drawing the latter into 
the fold of their political movement. (Some extremists like Nani 
Gopal Mukherjee of the Jamshedpur Labour Association also 
actively participated in organizing workers during this period). It 
is to be remembered that these leaders did not participate in trade 
union activities in their individual capacities only. The Congress 
itself was keen to organize labour for the same purpose. Thus at 
its 31st session (Amritsar, 1919), the following resolution was passed: 
“This Congress urges its Provincial Committees and other affiliated 
associations to promote labour unions throughout the country with 
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the view of improving social, economic and political conditions of 
the labouring classes, and for securing them a fair standard of 
living and a proper place in the body politic of India.’ 

It is wellknown that these Congress leaders did not share 
any common social or political ideology. Their common point of 
focus was concentrated on anti-British struggles. Hence their 
approach to trade union activities varied from individual to indi- 
vidual and from one situation to another. This was possible 
because the Congress itself did not have any clear-cut policy regard- 
ing working class movements. 

The role of Gandhi as a trade union organizer also comes | 
under the above group because he was, even at thattime, the most 
influential Congress leader. But his principles of trade unionism 
and trade union activities were not equally shared or practised by 
other Congress leaders. In the early period at least, Gandhian 
principles of trade unionism, as propounded by him in the course 
of his activities in Ahmedabad (1918), did not serve as the guide- 
line for other trade unionists, including those belonging to the 
Congress. Probably one of the reasons for this divergence of views 
and activities on the labour front between Gandhi and other Con- 
gress leaders was their relative stature and acceptability in the 
field of Indian politics. By virtue of the unique position which 
Gandhi succeeded in creating for himself and which enabled him 
to claim both labour and employers as his friends, he could get 
certain things done in certain ways which others could not take 
recourse to. If we compare the relationship that was established 
between Gandhi and the Sarabhais of Ahmedabad (during and 
after the famous Ahmedabad labour strike of 1918) with that bet- 
ween C R Das and the Tatas (during and after the Jamshedpur 
labour strike of 1920) we see that these two leaders were not equ- 
ally acceptable to the capitalists; Gandhi was much more accep- 
table than even G R Das (or Subhas Bose at a later period). The 
Ahmedabad experiment could not, therefore, be repeated in 
Jamshedpur. 


Seed of Class Consciousness 


d) DIFFERENT COMMUNIST GROUPS WHICH HAD NOT YET 
COALESCED INTO THE COMMUNIST Parry or Inpra. These scattered 
groups were actively working in Bombay, Calcutta, Cownpore and 
Lahore. Strictly speaking, their activities in the trade union field 
do not fall in the period under discussion though they had started 
their political activities in 1920. In spite of their initial handicap 
(because of late entry into this field) and the tremendous difficulties 
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under which they had to operate, the Communists rapidly made up 
the time lag, and from 1925 they were definitely a decisive force 
in the Indian trade union movement. It was on these Communist 
trade unionists that the Russian Revolution of 1917 cast a positively 
‘lasting influence. Inspired by the Socialist Revolution and guided 
by the Third Communist International, they, for the first time, 
brought in the concept of class and class struggle in the field of 
Indian labour. Through their activities, they consistently tried to 
propagate the Marxist view on labour-capital relationship, and 
gave a new orientation to the trade union activities. 

Though white-collar (including Anglo-Indian employees) 
unions or associations had come into existence earlier (Amalga- 
mated Society of Railway Servants of India and Burma, 1897; 
Printers’ Union, Calcutta, 1905; Postal Union, Bombay, 1907, etc), 
working class unions, once they started (in the immediate post- 
World War I period), spread out and grew up at a rapid pace. 
With the rapid growth of labour unions, the influence of social 
and philanthropic workers on the labour ganizations began tol 
decline. During this period, objective conditions gave rise to wide- 
spread and intense labour unrest, which could not be controlled or 
forestalled by this group of leaders. It was not possible for organi- 
zations like the Social Service League (1910), with their limited 
outlook and objectives, to grasp the significance of this new trend 
that was developing in the working class, Through the formation 
of trade unions, the toiling masses were gradually emerging into a 
distinct class, looking out for a elass identity and for its class 
enemies, x 

However, labour unrest was primarily centered round 

demands for wage increase, bonus, shorter hours of work and put- 
ting an end to the misbehaviour of employers. On certain occasions 
and in certain centres, the then prevailing anti-British political 
movement also had its impact on the working class. The strike of 
the Assam tea garden workers (Chargola Exodus, 1921) is a case 
in point. But its political significance should not be exaggerated. 


Freedom to Owning Class 


Strikes were frequent but usually lasted for short periods. 
The closure of factories for longer periods was more due to ‘lock- 
outs’ than to strikes. Since the millowners were not under any 
social or legal obligations, they could declare a lock-out any, time 
and it was practised with a view to crushing organized labour 
movements. It was difficult for the workers to hold out for a long 
period and for the sake of survival they left for their village homes 
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whenever mills remained closed for long periods. This usually 
brought about a lullin trade union activities in the post-strike 
period, accompanied by a fall in union membership. 

In general, the government apparently followed a policy of 
‘nonintervention’ unless ‘law and order’ problems were apprehen- 
ded. It was taken for granted that for all ‘law and order’ problems 
the workers alone were responsible. Thus whenever it did intervene 
it was for the purpose of upholding the employers’ cause, either 
in the name of maintaining ‘law and order’ (Jamshedpur labour 
strike of 1920) or acting as arbitrator (Madras Labour Advisory 
Board, a few courts of enquiry, etc). Upto 1926, there was no pro- 
labour legislation excepting the amended Factories Act (1922), 
while a good many anti-labour legislations were still in force 
(Masters and Servants Act, Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act, 
some sections of the Indian Penal Code, etc). 

The circumstances which led to the birth of trade unions 
and trade union activities in the immediate post-World War I 
period can be found in the report submitted by the Viceroy to the 
Secretary of State for India—‘‘the pressure of high prices; the 
general belief that profiteering is freely practised by middlemen 
and retail dealers; knowledge that very large profits are being 
made by the capitalists, millionairs in particular; the general short- 
age of industrial labour, accentuated by the increased demand of 
rapidly expanding industrial establishments and aggravated by the 
ravages of influenza, the results of which were most obvious in 
crowded towns and in consequence kept away country labour (this 
aspect was also reiterated by the Viceroy, in 1917, while announc- 
ing the abolition of the indenture system of recruitment for British 
sugar plantations in colonies like British Guiana, West Indies etc.); 
reluctance of the employers to grant pay increase till discontent 
with the existing conditions has manifested itself in a strike.’ 


Nature of the Struggle 


All these factors combined to produce widespread labour 
unrest throughout the country. Starting with the Bombay textile 
workers’ strike (August 1917), labour unrest spread out and engul- 
fed all the industrial centres of the country. In 1920, about 200 
strikes took place all over the country, and in Madras alone, 62 
strikes were declared. In 1921 about 400 labour disputes were 
noted, In 174 cases the strikers demanded higher wages, and in 
75 cases, the demand was for bonus. ‘Personnel’ problems caused 
63 disputes, and in 10 cases, the issues involved were leave and 
other matters, In Bombay, 162 strikes were declared, the figure 
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for Bengal being 135. Cotton and woolen mills accounted for 164 
strikes, while the corresponding figures for engineering, jute and 
railways were 31, 28, and 28 respectively. .Of these, 88 were 
successful and 82 partially. successful.® 
, It would be interesting to concentrate on the nature and 
teni of labour unrest in Bombay prior to the formation of 
the AI'TUC because it was-in Bombay that AITUC was formed. 
According to Burnett-Hurst “there have been four distinct ‘waves’ 
of industrial unrest. The-first of these commenced at the end of 
August 1917, although isolated strikes in July and early August were 
indicative of the general discontent. During the months of Septem- 
ber and October 1917, over 30 strikes were recorded, but they were 
nearly all of short duration and were, with one exception (the 
strike of postal workers) confined to textile mills. The workers in 
almost all the cases demanded, 10, percent increase in wages to meet 
the rise in cost of living, and in nearly every instance the strike was 
successful (italics mine). A feature of the strikes was the isolated 
action of the. workers of each mill; as soon as the concession was 
oe in one mill, the. operatives in another would demand 
increase. a 
(‘The second We ce April 1918 to July 1918—was also 
confined to textile mills. The strikes, which were for increased 
bonus to meet the rise in the cost of living, were mostly succesful. |$ 
. , ‘January 1919. witnessed the first great -mill strike when 
150,000, workers: stopped .work. The strike lasted for 11 days; the 
workers’ demand for increased. wages were conceded. Then followed 
a series of strikes (eight in January and seven in- February) in the 
railway workshops, mints, dockyard, engineering works, etc. The 
strikes were shortlived; as the demands for higher wages were 
granted. 
The fourth wave- commenced with another great mill strike 
on January 2, 1920, which lasted a month. Approximately 150,000 
workers struck for higher wages, shorter hours and other conces- 
sions. The industrial discontent spread to railway workshops, oil 
installations, dockyards, engineering works, municipal employees, 
tramway workers and even tailors and cutters. The strikes, which 
were chiefly for increased wages, were mostly successful.” 
The causes and nature of workers’ strike-struggles indicate 
- that they had not yet emerged as a mature politically conscious 
proletariat. As mentioned earlier, the political programme adopted 
by the Congress did include agitational and organizational work 
among industrial workers with a view to injecting anti-imperialist 
political ‘consciousness in them. But neither ‘subjective’ nor ‘objec- 
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tive’ factors were favourable for the fulfilment ofthis vague and 
‘pious wish’. Since the anti-imperialist movement launched by the 
Congress was not based onaclear formulation of its objectives, 
hesitancy and reluctance in organizing trade unions and extending 
their activities developed. For example, itdid not clearly formulate 
its views on the role of the working class vis-a-vis the dichotomy 
existing between foreign and Indian capital. This also led to half- 
hearted attempts by the Congress leaders to bring the working 
class into the fold of nationalist movement. 


Failure of Congress Leaders 


The Congress leaders, therefore, failed to see or establish 
appropriate links between the trade union movement and the anti- 
imperialist movement that was led by them. The greatest stum- 
bling bloc to this coordinated movement was Gandhi himself. His 
views and utterances on labour and labour problems made this 
confusion worse confounded. For instance, on the issue of political 
strikes Gandhi said, “In my opinion, it will be the most serious 
mistake to make use of labour strikes for political purpose. It does 
not require much effort of the intellect to perceive that it is most 
dangerous to make political use of labour until labourers under- 
stand the political conditions of the country and are prepared to 
work for the common good. The greatest political contribution, 
therefore, that the labourers can make at present is to improve 
their own condition, to earn better income, to insist on the right 
to demand proper treatment by their employers. The proper evolu- 
tion, therefore, would be for the labourers to raise themselves to 
the status of part proprietor. Strikes, therefore, for the present, 
should only take place for the direct settlement of the iabourers’ 
lot and, when they have acquired the spirit of patriotism, for the 
regulation of prices of their manufacture.’ In short, according to 
Gandhi, the cause of the strike must be just; there should be 
practical unaniinity among the strikers; there should be no violence 
against non-strikers; the strikers should be able to maintain them- 
selves during the strike period without falling back upon union 
funds and should therefore occupy themselves in some “useful and 
productive temporary occupation.® 

It does not need much argument to prove that if the above 
conditions were to be fulfilled before launching a strike, the workers 
would never be able to win even a part of their basic economic 
demands through strike struggles. Neither had it been shown even 
by Gandhi himself how his principles of “Trusteeship”? could be 
implemented unilaterally and peacefully by the mill/factory 
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owners. The Ahmedabad Mazoor Mahajan itself had to pass 
through a period of struggles before the millowners there agreed 
to negotiate. 


Gandhi’s Attitude 


Gandhi’s attitude to the growth of trade unionism was also 
reflected in his opposition to the formation of the AITUC. Pro- 
bably he intuitively felt that such a step would have far-reaching 
consequences and would draw the working class away from the 
path chalked out by him. (That is why he advised the Ahmedabad 
Labour Association not to affiliate itself with the AITUC). He also 
did not share the views of the founder-leaders of the Trade Union 
Congress. He was, however, absolutely confident that his views 
would ultimately triumph. His statement in this connection is worth 
noting: “A time will come when it will be possible for the Trade 
Union Congress to accept the Ahmedabad method. But I am in no 
hurry. It will come in its own time.” 

Gandhi’s views were, however, not apparently shared by 
other Congress leaders; otherwise they could not have participa- 
ted in the work of founding the Trade Union Congress. In the 
face of Gandhi’s sharp views, it is difficult to explain how other 
Congress leaders agreed to participate in the activities of the 
newly formed AITUC. 

For the older type of labour leaders also (philanthropists or 
social workers as well as the right liberals) who were still active 
and whose contributions towards the formation of the AITUC 
cannot be historically minimised— two such leaders were F J 
Ginwala (a solicitor) and S H Jhabvala—the objectives of a trade 
union should be “to promote friendly feelings and to foster a spirit 

ofof brotherhiod and cooperation among workmen; to consider the 
question of their various disabilities with regard to their work and 
wages and to try to bring about their removal by all lawful and 
constitutional means; to promote friendly and harmonious relations 
between the workmen and their superior authorities; to maintain 
funds for the relief of members when sick or in distress, and for the 
relief of dependents of the deceased members; to improve the con- 
ditions of the workmen by initiating schemes of benefit insurance, 
provident fund, cooperative credit society, medical relief and 
such other kindred benefits; generally to ameliorate the social, 
educational and economic condition of the workmen and their 
dependents.” l 

These objectives show that they had no quarrel with the 
prevailing socio-economic order and hence did not wish to take 
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any step which would strike at the roots of the system. For them, 
anti-imperialist politics was taboo and revolutionary politics still 
worse. Yet these leaders were in favour of forming a central labour 
union, Baptista (a barrister) himself was the chairman of the 
reception committee for the first session of the AITUC, which was 
presided over by Lala Lajpat Rai, a confirmed Left nationalist of 
the day. 

In the light of this, it is difficult to account for the forma- 
tion of AITUC in 1920. Most probably the following factors 
account for it: Intense labour unrest at allthe industrial centres 
of India, creating an objective basis for starting trade unions 
seriously; desire of a section of labour leaders (mainly belonging 
to the moderate group) to represent Indian labour in the different 
official bodies, particularly in the newly formed ILO, through such 
unions; hope of bringing pressure on the government through 
international organisations like I L O; to pass pro-labour legisla- 
tions with a view to defending the interests of labour; to lead 
working class struggles through consitutional means. The role of the 
ILO, which insisted on having unofficial labour representatives on 
its body, must also have had its influence. This condition could 
not be fufilled unless some sort of a centralised labour union was 
formed which would act as the mouthpiece of Indian labour and 
elect its own representatives to the ILO. l 

In the absence of further data, it is difficult to conclude that 
the Indian working class itself was seriously feeling the need to 
form a central labour union like the AITUC. The leading per- 
sonalities responsible for the founding of AITUC comprised 
philanthropists, moderates, and Left nationalists. Their views 
regarding the role of trade union movement vis-a-vis capital were 
basically identical, though their political views were different. 
This contradiction among the founder-leaders of AITUC was to 
presist throughout the subsequent history of this body and bring 
about disastrous consequences later on. 
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Herbert Marcuse’s Messianic Humanism: 
Politics of the New Left 


HERBERT MARCUSE, a radical theoretician of the New Left 
movement, shot into prominence in the 1960’sin the wake of 
student unrest in the US, France and Italy. In Italy, he was hailed 
as one of the “3 M’s” (Marx-Mao-Marcuse). Despite the fact that 
the student unrest, at least for the present, has subsided, his radi- 
calism continues to be a source of inspiration to the followers of 
the New Left movement. Marcuse’s basic contention is ‘that poli- 
tical domination and economic exploitation pale into insignificance 
before instinctual repression in advanced industrial societies. How 
then to ensure liberty in the face of technical rationality? His 
answer lies not in managing the civilization but in transcending 
it. In order to grasp the full import of his theoretical construction, 
it is necessary to discuss the dominant contours of the New Left 
movement, his historical perspective on the present predicament 
and interpretation of Freudian psychoanalysis. 

As.for the New Left movement, it does not have any cohe- 
rent ideology. It has emerged at the confluence of various streams 
of thought: Maoism, existentialism, neo-anarchism, Surrealistic 
thought and neo-Marxism tinged with Freudian psychoanalysis. 
Despite the fact that the constellation of its ideas presents an 
inchoate pattern, certain dominant contours.can be identiffed. In 
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a most succinct way Eduard Batalov points out that they include 
“the rejection of the working class of the advanced capitalist 
countries as the main driving force of the modern revolutionary 
process; a critical approach to Marxist-Leninist parties as ‘inte- 
grated’ in the system of state monopoly capitalism and thus ‘bereft’ 
of their former revolutionary functions; concentration on the 
Third World as the sphere in which a ‘genuinely socialist society’ 
is supposedly growing up; criticism of the Marxist-Leninist 
theory of revolution and. attempts to create an ‘up-to-date’ revolu- 
tionary action based on a release of unconscious forces and aimed 
at shaping a new culture and a ‘new man’; refusal to make use of 
the democratic institutions of bourgeois society as a mechanism of 
repression and manipulation, and the boosting of Wopianm as a 
principle of revolutionary — critical action.”! 


Perspective on Historical Change 


All these features of the New Left movement can be discerned 
in the theoretical construction of Marcuse. His perspective on. 
them can be fully grasped in the light of his orientation to history 
which is different from that of Marxism. Marcuse proceeds from 
the standpoint that capitalism and communism are varieties of a 
single industrial society, a standpoint similar in many respects to 
the one spelled out by Raymond Aroninhis The Industrial Society 
(1967). Walt W Rostow in his The Stage of Eeonomic Growth 
(1960), also subscribes to the view of the convergence of the capi- 
talist and the communist systems. Marcuse points out that both 
the systems are marked by some common features: want of indivi- 
duation that stems from an excessive emphasis on technical 
efficieny, dehumanization of the individual, containment of dissent - 
and protest, introjection of values, etc. He writes: “The most 
advanced areas of industrial society exhibit throughout these two 
features: a trend towards consummation of technical rationality 
and intensive efforts to contain this trend with the established 
institutions. Here is the internal contradiction of this civilization: 
the irrational element of its rationality.’ 

Marcuse launches his attack on the corporate capitalism of 
the US and communism of the USSR on the basis of the theory of 
convergence (it may be noted that the main target of his attack 
is the former). In their defence, Russian scholars contend that 
the technological similarities between the two systems are ofa 
temporary nature at a particular stage of economic growth. More- 
over, what the theory’ of convergence misses is the differencé in 
value systems. “As the socialist countries marching towards com- 
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munism gradually overtake the more advanced capitalist. countries, 
the temporary technological resemblance between the two groups 
will disappear, and-it is.on this that the theory of convergence 
relies. After all, technology, however mighty it may be, is only an 
instrument of man’s activity, which in different social systems is 
used to bring nearer A social goals based on mutually 
exclusive values and ideals.” 

‘Thus, unlike the ree Marcuse has a different perspec- 
tive of history and looks at. the stages of economic growth to apply 
the theory of covergence to all industrially advanced countries 
in which technical: rationality. overshadows everything else. 
Another feature of Marcuse’s theoretical construction that merits 
attention is his complete break with history which has a socio- 
logical- implication of his philosophical stand on negative dialec- 
tics; In spite .of the fact that Hegel’s orientation is idealistic 
and that of Marx materialistic; both share the view ‘that the 
movement of reality is triadic‘'marked by affirmation (thesis), nega- 
tion,;(antitHesis) and ‘negation of.the negation (synthesis). The 
synthesis contains some elements of thesis and some of antithesis. 
Thus there is coritinuity in history which passes’ from’ lower to 
highter stages. The present éncapsulates the past; the future 
emerges from within the present. Marcuse does not take into 
account the category of synthesis, the negation of the negation. 
His.philosophical stand is basically geared to polarized categories 
(antimonies). Its sociological implication is that the existing system 
should be completely negated, Marcuse writes: “The implication 
is that these possibilities must be conceived in forms that signify 
a break rather than a continuity with previous history, its negation 
rather snd its positive continuation, difference rather than 
progress." >." 


Psychoanalysis and Repression 


His negative dialectics is linked up with his concept of the 
Great Refusal, a complete transcendence of ‘‘one-dimensional 
society” with a view to emancipating ‘“‘one-dimensional man”. — 
Marcuse contends that advanced industrial societies produce “ʻa 
pattern of one-dimensional thought’ and behaviour’ and this 
stands in the way of a radical transformation. A radical break with 
the present calls for two things: revolution in consciousness and 
political revolution. What stands in thé way of the former is the 
divergence between objective and subjective needs. That the reali- 
zation of human freedom is possible is indicated: by the abundance 
of material resources which modern technology .can harness to 
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human requirements, But unfortunately man has been so systema- 
tically controlled both at the conscious and unconscious levels 
that he has become oblivious to the need for liberation. Gonsequ- 
ently, while the “objective need is demonstratably there, the subjec- 
tive need for such a change does not prevail.” What is needed is an 
educational programme to bring about a cultural change. His 
approach is a reincarnation of the one advocated by cultural 
revolutionaries like George Lukac in History and Class Consciousness 
(1923) and Wilhelm Reich in Dialetical Materialism and Psychoanalysis 
(1923). “The cultural revolutionaries’, Bruce Brown writes, ‘‘felt 
that such a conception, in which liberation was defined solely in 
terms of emancipation from economic exploitation, neglected the 
complex multi-dimensionality of human existence and hence of 
human needs. It failed to take account of the fact that besides 
economic exploitation and political oppression, the masses under 
class society were also the victims of specific forms of oppression 
on the psychological level, from which any true revolution could 
and must provide liberation.”’ A neglect of psychological libera- 
tion would offer‘‘only a transient emotional catharsis to the masses 
without any permanent reality of liberation.”® While joining the 
tradition of cultural revolutionaries, Marcuse explains man’s 
industrial repression under corporate capitalism in the light of 
Freudian psychoanalysis. 

Marcuse’s contention is two-fold: first, Freudian theory in 
its very substance is sociological as it recognizes the malleability 
of instincts in the light of exogenous factors, a point that has been 
missed by the neo-Freudians; and second, Freud’s own theory 
provides reasons for bringing repression to an endin advanced 
civilization, a point which Freud himself overlooked. Marcuse 
accepts the three aspects of the psyche (as set forth by Freud in 
his later writings): id, ego and superego. He agrees with Freud 
that the repression of instinct seeking pleasure has resulted in 
cultural progress. Gradually, the domain of superego expanded. 
But now a’ fundamental change has occurred in regard to the 
ego which has been neutralized by the all-embracing and penetrat- 
ing influence of the political apparatus. The result is that ego has 
been robbed of its independent power to structure its instincts, and 
delivered over to the superego.” The superego is the social agent 
of repression. There is, at present, an insignificant role for the 
family, particularly for the father, in the child’s early socialization. 
The mass media controlled by the political apparatus has invaded 
the inner sphere of man who has, consequently, lost his individual 
and independent judgement. Because of these changes, there has 
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emerged the phenomenon of mass democracy in which “the real 
elements of politics are no longer identifiable individual groups 
but rather unified or politically integrated totalities.”!° Democra- 
acy, despite the toleration of opposition within its framework, has 
turned out to be a mechanism for repression. Political structures 
and elections are the levers of repressive tolerance. Thus, Marcuse 
challenges the liberal-democratic and pluralistic structure highly 
adumbrated by writers like Robert A Dahl" and Gabriel A 
Almond.’* Marcuse presents a very gloomy picture: ‘Universal 
toleration becomes questionable when its rationale no longer 
prevails, when tolerance is administered to manipulated and indoc- 
trinated individuals who parrot, as their own, the opinion of 
their masters, for whom heteronomy has become autonomy.” 

What about the revolutionary consciousness of the working 
class on which classical Marxist theory had pinned hopes for a 
radical transformation? According to Marcuse, this class has been 
domesticated and integrated. Therefore, labour movements have 
lost their edge in advanced capitalist countries. In his view, its 
causes are not far to seek: mechanization™ has reduced the impor- 
tance of manual labour. Owing to occupational stratification, the 
number of the white-collar and non-productive workers has increa- 
sed in relation to the blue-collar workers. As productivity is no 
longer determined by individual output because of the introduction 
of automation, the theory of surplus value has ceased to bea 
measure of exploitation. Perceptable changes in the attitudes of 
workers have occurred because they show “vested interest”! in the 
establishment. Therefore the working class is no longer a “living 
contradiction’’® in the U S. 

There are striking parallels between Marcuse’s point of view 
and that of Raymond Aron as expressed in The Opinion of the 
Intellectuals (1957). Aron is critical of deterministic evolution of 
industrial society and also of the working class as an agent of 
social revolution, Likewise, the “end of ideology doctrine is impli- 
citly accepted by Marcuse.’ Like Daniel Bell and S M Lipset,” 
Marcuse has shown that the conflict between capitalists and the 
working class has come to an end. 


The Great Refusal Principle 


For bringing about a radical transformation, Marcuse 
pleads for a cultural revolution. He reinterprets Freud. He dis- 
agrees with the latter that the process of repression of instincts is 
an ineluctable feature of civilization and is irreversible. To 
Marcuse, it is not civilization as such which fosters domination, 
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but a specific form of it. In order to explain the prospects of a non- 
repressive civilization, he introduces two concepts: surplus repres- 
sion and the performance principle. By surplus repression he means 
the restrictions imposed by social domination which exceeds basic 
restrictions, i.e., the restrictions just necessary for the perpetuation 
of the human race. By the performance principle, he means the pre- 
vailing historical form of the reality principle, ie., the competitive 
economic performance in the capitalist system. He maintains that 
surplus repression is related to domination (which is exercised by a 
particular group to safeguard its privileged position and that it 
should be replaced by a rational exercise of authority “confined to 
the administration of functions for the advancement of the whole.” 
He hopefully holds that the performance principle can be replaced 
by a qualitatively different reality principle ‘‘transmuting the 
entire human-psyche as well as socio-historical structure.”™ 

But the basic question is how to establish a new reality 
principle. He refers to phantasy, a part of the human psychic 
structure which, according to Freud, remains free from the domi- 
nation of the reality principle. It remains subordinate to the 
pleasure principle. It expresses itself in games of children, day- 
dreaming, works of art and the formulation of utopias. It is the 
cognitive function of phantasy that is the source of Marcusean 
aesthetics and nonrepressive civilization. It is the fountainhead of 
the Great Refusal. Marcuse contends that “behind the aesthetic 
form lies the repressed harmoy of sensuousness and reason—the 
eternal protest against the organization of life by the logic of 
domination, the critique of the performance principle.”?> With 
the liberation of human sensibility and sensitivity by the aesthetic 
ethos, there would occur a qualitative change manifesting itself at 
different levels of human existence—organic, instinctual, social and 
political. Such an integral change? before a social revolution has 
not been considered by the classical Marxian theory. That “moral 
radicalism”?® is a prerequisite for political liberation finds no place 
in it. As the new sensibility would tone down competition and 
foster cooperation, there would occur “an instinctual foundation 
for solidarity among human beings.’’?9 

Marcuse’s thesis smacks of romanticism. He not only 
transcends the economic constraints but also the reality of power 
politics as a lever for change. Giving much more importance 
to the restructuring of instincts and imagination than to power 
and economics amounts to a refutation of the liberal tradition of 
politics. Thus he attempts to ‘“‘undermine the premises upon 
which rest so many questions of political theory.’’®° 
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. The Marcusean conception of “integral socialism” is a com- 
plete negation of the. present advanced industrial society. His 
socialism is not an outcome of the revolutionary struggle of the 
- working class. It is geared to “a total transvaluation of values, a 
new anthropology.” This is really a principle which is urged to 
declare the “obsolescence”?! of Marxism. Marcuse here rejects 
economic determinism. As for the intervention in the historical 
process, Marcusean approach is close to Maoism which subscribes 
to the view of the plasticity of reality..In a Sense, it is similar to 
Satre’s radical subjectivism which rejects determinism and extols 
free will. “Today we have”, observes Marcuse, “the capacity to 
turn the world into hell, and we are wellon the way to doing so. 
We also have the capacity to turn it into the opposite of hell. This 
would mean the end of utopia, that is, the refutation of those ideas 
and theories that use the concept of utopia to denounce certain 
socio-historical possibilities.” Marcuse speaks of the emergence of 
a higher culture in which work would become art; cooperation 
would replace aggressiveness; repression will give way to autonomy. 
Thus moral radicalism is a precondition for transforming society. 
He warns that if it is taken up after the revolution, attempts at 
transforming society would be infructuous. He writes: ‘“‘Repressive 
men would carry over their repression into the new society.” He 
castigates Marxists who envisage an all-round development of man 
in the communist society preceded by the political dictatorship of 
the proletariat. He subscribes to the views of cultural revolu- 
tionaries that “revolution in perception”, a radical change in con- 
sciousness, is the ‘‘first step in changing social existence.” In a word, 
Marcusean integral socialism signifies a total revolution. It is 
grounded on the interjection of a new morality. It is, therefore, 
essentially an educational task. “Marcuse assigns primarily educa- 
tional objectives and significance to the political activities he 
supports,” observes David Kettler. “These activities are at most 
creating the barest outline of the political entity whose concerted 
effort will transform society; they are incubating the spirit which 
will move the revolutionary force.” On close inspection, it appears 
that the opposition to the political apparatus is not homogeneous 
and-is apprehended to engender pessimism rather than concerted 
effort as expected by Marcuse. l 

The most intriguing question: is; Who will bring about a 
radical transformation? Marcuse’s simple answer is that it will be 
brought about by those forces, inner .and .outer, which are not 
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integrated into the system of corporate capitalism. The contribu- 
tion of the working class is written off as already disscused. What 
about the intelligentsia? Marcuse maintains, like Karl Mannheim, 
that by “itself it is not and cannot be a revolutionary class.’’37 It 
has only a “decisive, preparatory function, not more.’’83 As such it 
can be a catalyst of historical change. Its role should be to educate 
the “new working class” consisting of scientists, researchers, techni- 
cians, engineers and psychologists into the emancipatory praxis. If 
the members of this class imbibe the aesthetic ethos and refuse to 
cooperate with the political apparatus, they can undermine the 
repressive system. Here a doubt arises whether these people who 
are regarded by Marcuse as “the pet beneficiaries of the established 
system” would revolt at all. As there is every possibility of this- 
class being integrated into the system like the old working class, 
there seems to be little possibility of its taking part in the Great 
Refusal. 


Agents of Radical Transformation 


As for the students, Marcuse contends that instinctual need 
for a life without fear, without brutality and stupidity should be 
instilled into their minds. He hopes that their politicization can 
turn out to be an effective force for the subversion of the system. 
What Marcuse seems to have missed is the fact that the US stu- 
dents’ activism was provoked more by the American involvement in 
the Vietnam war than by any commitment to any radical ideology. 
It was a passing phase. S M Lipset and E C Ladd, Jr, have ana- 
lyzed attitudes of the US students in the present century. They have 
tested Aristotle’s views on the moderating effects of growing older 
and Karl Mannheim’s ideas on the effects of the prevailing climate 
when a generation attains political maturity. Their study was con- 
cerned with assessing the long-term effects of students’ movement 
in the late 1960’s. They conclude: “If past American experience 
is any guide, however, it is likely that those students who experi- 
enced the radical #and activist campus politics of the late 1960's 
will not continue in the distinctive frame of mind which they now 
show.’780 

As for certain sections of the infrastructure of the US society 
consisting of militant Hippies and the Negroes residing in urban 
slums, Marcuse views them as subversive forces. His contention is 
that as these small groups have not been integrated into the system 
they can be politicized in order to constitute a part of a subversive 
minority. In this connection, Alasdair MacIntyre rightly points 
out that Marcuse’s list of revolutionary forces is characterized by 
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an ‘‘extreme heterogeneity”! and as such does not present a hope- 
ful picture of a radical change. In fact these persons constituting 
a minority and expected to liberate a majority lend themselves to 
the charge of elitism. “To make men objects of liberation by others 
is to assist in making them passive instruments, is to cast them for 
the role of inert matter to be moulded into forms chosen by the 
elite,” 

' As the liberation movements in the Third World are not 
integrated into the system, Marcuse pins his hopes on them for 
subverting corporate capitalism. ‘“The National Liberation Fronts”, 
he writes, “threaten the life line of imperialism; they are not only 
a material but also an ideological catalyst of change.’ In one 
respect Marcuse’s observation is close to that of Lenin. Lenin in 
his Imperialism: The Highest Stage of Capitalism and The State and 
Revolution lays great stress on liberation movements which can 
undermine corporate capitalism at its periphery and ultimately 
pave the way fora revolutionary situation in the capitalist coun- 
tries. That liberation movements can be “an ideological catalyst 
of change” appears to bean oversimplification of facts. These move- 
ments are neither inspired by a common ideology nor led bya 
homogeneous group of persons. Even the New Left movement is 
fragmented: at times it is inspired by intellectuals like Marcuse, 
Satre, etc., and at times led by leaders of guerilla warfare such as 
Regis Debray, Frantz Fanon, Che Guevara etc. 


Peaceful Coexistence . KP 3562 


In order to accelerate the process of revolution, Marcuse 
criticizes the policy of peaceful coexistence which in his opinion 
has “contributed to the stabilization of capitalism.” It may be 
remarked that the policy of peaceful coexistence has not only con- 
tributed to the stabilization of capitalism but also to the consoli- 
dation of socialist states. It has gone a long way in relaxing tension 
between the two superpowers. In view of the hazards of a nuclear 
war, it is a welcome step. Because of his revolutionary romanti- 
cism, Marcuse unwittingly tries to endanger the civilization which 
he wants to transcend. 

An analysis of Marcusean theoretical construction shows 
that the optimism engendered by the Enlightenment due to its accent 
on rationality and freedom has gradually turned into gloom and 
despair. Also, the radical communist and socialist movements of 
the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries have failed to steer 
the world to the promised land of social equality. For Marcuse, 
the causes are not far to seek. The advance of scientific knowledge, 
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to which modernization and industrialization are attributed, has. 
resulted in the growth of scientific rationality, powerful political: 
apparatus and, consequently, the atrophy of individual freedom.. 
In advanced industrial societies which are the species of a single 
industrial society, manipulation and indoctrination have resulted 
in the containment of individuation. In the US, characterized by 
corporate capitalism, attempts at “social engineering” and “‘social 
technology” are reminiscent of Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World. 
In aword, according to Marcuse, liberal democracy has become 
extinct and classical Marxism, obsolete. That liberty has been 
circumscribed cannot be denied. The basic question is how to. 
shield the individual from technical rationality and big organi- 
zations. Marcuse does not believe in restructuring institutions. He 
pleads for transcending the present predicament. Two basic solu- 
tions are put forward to bring about a total revolution: educational 
task and political revolution. The educational task is geared to 

“transvaluation of values”, i.e., a cultural revolution, a revolution 

in man’s consciousness. It seems to be unrealistic. While the malle- 

ability of human nature is acceptable both at the phylogenetic 

and ontogenetic levels in principle, the success in achieving the 

goal in a near future is doubtful. Human nature changes slowly 

while the political environment changes rapidly giving rise to 

pressing problems demanding urgent solutions, As for the political . 
revolution, the agents on which he counts are marked by hetero- 

geneity. Also, they are not wedded to a single ideology which can 

weld them into-a -world- -shaking force. Further still, Marcuse 

underestimates the influence of nationalism, the reality of power 

politics and the uneven economic development of states which 

may stand in the way of solidarity of the radical forces. Therefore 

his blueprint for transcending the present civilization is indicative 

of his messianic humanism. 
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“Industries Under the Rolling Plan 


THE DRAFT FIVE-YEAR PLAN for 1978-83 does not call itself 
the Sixth Five-Year Plan. The reason is perhaps to be found in 
the innovation of the idea of rolling plan where the terminal period 
shifts continually from year to year. The concept of shifting 
horizon has been discussed in economic literature. However, there 
the idea relates to shifting horizon for planning with long-term 
perspective. The relation between long-term objectives of growth 
and the short-term plans was considered by Paul Samuelson in his 
celebrated catenary turnpike theorem.) Samuelson showed that 
given an initial configuration of production factors for an economy ` 
and the target for the same in the terminal period, over a long 
period, the optimal growth path for the economy will tend to 
move along a catenary path. 

One can visualize the short-term plans as links in a chain 
connecting the resources in the initial period with the target of 
goods to be produced according to a perspective plan. The concept 
of rolling plan, formulated by Goldman,®? has been related to the. 
catenary path by Dasgupta who shows how the short-term plans 
can be extended over additional periods by conforming to the 
conditions of catenary path. The rolling plans can thus be envisa- 
ged in the context of an optimal path determined by the consider- 
ations of a long-term perspective plan. 
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It follows that the five-year plans may be considered as 
parts of a long-term plan which defines the long-term perspective 
for the economy. The achievements of the five-year plans can 
then be checked against the targets specified in the perspective. 
A perspective for a 15-year period, 1960-61 to 1975-76, was sug- 
gested by the Planning Commission in 1964 with a similar objective. 
Although much of the significance of the exercises in detail dimi- 
nished in the upheavals through which the economy passed in the 
subsequent period, the sense of direction that it sought to impart 
was not entirely lost and the planners sought to project their 
vision well beyond the terminal years of the five-year period ofa 
plan. However, there has not been much attempt to pursue the 
concept of the perspective plan with any rigour. Such a concept, 
it may be observed, is built in the planning models of the Soviet 
economy.‘ 


Need for Perspective Plan 


The need for reviving the concept of perspective plan 
assumes greater importance in view of the introduction of the 
scheme for rolling plan in the current plan. In the absence of any 
direction from a perspective plan, the rolling plan can lead to 
arbitrary decisions during the extension of the planning horizon. 
There is no assurance that the rolling plans with shifting horizons 
would, under the circumstances, be following any consistent 
pattern, not to speak of an optimal path. It leaves the possibility 
of changes in the targets over the extended period being effected 
in a piecemeal fashion for the lack of any perspective over the long 
period. 

There are reasons to fear that this is happening in practice 
in India. The draft plan, for instance, considered only a marginal 
addition to the capacity of steal production. Recent moves by 
the Goverment suggest that a large expansion in the capacity is in 
the offing. This may be considered an improvement on the draft 
so far as steel is concerned. But it does not appear to emerge as a 
result of any consistent thinking about the plan. On the other hand, 
the draft plan, it is claimed, has been checked against a consistency 
model. 

The draft plan is rightly concerned with the contemporary 
problems of growing unemployment and poverty of the population, 
particularly in the rural areas. It allocates massive resources for 
rural development and labour intensive activities. It is understand- 
able that at the present stage resources would be distributed thinly 
over wide areas to employ people in activities which may have low 
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productivity. But it is not clear whether this is part of a long- 
term strategy which recognizes the need for eventual transition to`’ 
a level of higher productivity. The draft admits that though a 
shift in the distribution of the work force away from agriculture 
is desirable, it is not likely.to materialize in India in the near 
future. The point is what would be our long-term perspective. 


The approach of the rolling “plan rules out consideration of such 
questions. 


Market Imbalance 


The draft explains in the chapter on industry and minerals 
that industrial growth is being limited by the narrowness of the 
domestic market. The big increase in investment that is proposed 
in employment-intensive activities like agriculture is expected to 
stimulate demand for a wide range of mass consumer, intermediate 
and capital goods. Recent experiences, however, shaw that there 
is no straightforward relation between investment in agriculture, 
or agricultural growth, and demand for mass consumer goods. 
This is evident from the decline in the production of cotton textiles 
notwithstanding the growth registered] in agricultural production 
over a number of years. While some increase in the demand for 
fertilizer and other chemicals and mechanical equipment accom- 
panied the growth in agricultnre, it did not prove sufficient for 
the revival of a stagnant industrial sector. It is now acknowledged 
that the fruits of development were garnered by the richer section 
of the peasantry and the poor did not gain. As long as the institu- 
tional structure in the rural areas remains intact, devious routes 
will be found by the rich to usurp the allocation meant for the 
poor. The income earned by the rich may not necessarily provide 
adequate demand for industrial goods. Nayyar found that an 
increase in food prices was accompanied by a decline in the pro- 
portion of expenditure on industrial goods to total expenditure 
after 1965.6 A rough calculation from the national accounts 
statistics showed that thé proportion fell from 23.1 percent in 
1965-67 to 19.3 percent in 1974-75. The demand from the rich 
provides only a narrow base for industrial goods in India. The 
demand for mass consumer goods by the poor can lead to a revival 
of industries. It remains to be seen to what extent the intentions 
expressed in the draft to raise the level of income of the poor in 
the countryside are translated into reality. For, similar expressions 
in the preceding plan documents did not affect the prevailing con- 
ditions in the countryside. 
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The industrial strategy of the plan calls for a fuller utiliza- 
tion of the existing capacities of large industries before committing 
resources for the creation of additional capacity. This means the 
freezing. of capacities for a number of industries. Among them are 
the mining and construction machinery, electric locomotives, 
railway wagons, commercial vehicles, cables, storage batteries and 
a few others. For some of these, capacities remained unchanged 
over the fifth plan period as well. 


The idea behind the freezing of ‘capacities is presumably 
that the existing capacities are adequate for meeting the demand 
for the five-year period. The’ question of their expansion can be 
taken up during subsequent years in the. ‘scheme of rolling plans. 
However, most of the industries listed above haye long periods of 
gestation for investment. By- deferring a decision on investment 
in them we may be inviting problems of shortage in supply in the 
terminal years of the plan or beyond. May be we can meet the 
shortages by imports with the help of acciimulating foreign resour- 
ces. Our capability to import, however, weakens our desire to 
build up indigenous capacities. 


Pattern of Investment 


.A large proportion of industries with unutilized capacities 
is in the public sector. The same is true for the industries 
mentioned above. The public sector now accounts for 30 percent 
of the output. In explaining the reasons for unutilized industrial 
capacity, the bottleneck in the supply of inputs is cited very often. 
But it is the public sector which is the largest producer of inputs 
for industries. The very same industries have been carrying excess 
capacities. The anomaly requires to be explained. 


One explanation for the phenomenon is to be found in the 
erratic pattern of investment in the public sector which the present 
plan also pursues in respect of the four key industries—steel, coal, 
power and transport. They provide the crucial base over which 
industry as well as agriculture rest. The publie sector itself is not 
only the producer of the goods and services of these four industries, 
it is also the largest consumer of their products. This is brought out 
by the figures in the inter-industry transactions table for 1968-69 
prepared by the Central Statistical Organisation. We present here 
the data for outflow of the products of these four industries to 
large consumers. The figures are obtained from a condensed 
version of the GSO table worked out by the Reserve Bank of 
India. 
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Inrer-inpustRy Transactions ror Four INDUTRIES (1968-69) 


Input Coal Iron Elec- Railway Railway Sub- Inter- Out- 


and and tricity transport transport total mediate put 
; lignite steel . equipment services ' Use 
Ouiput industry 


(Lakhs of rupees, Percentages in brackets) 


I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


l Coal and lignite 546 2724 4549 77 4039 11935 23039 24514 
(2.23) (11.11) (18.56) (0.31) (16.48) (48.69) (93.98) (100.00) 


2 Iron and steel O 12778 0 1651 46 14475 73397 79479 
industry . (16.08) (2.08) (0.06) (18.22) (92.34) (100.00) 

3 Electricity 541 2135 10393 305 1636 15010 45756 52382 
(1.03) (4.08) (19.84) (0.58) (3.12) (28.65) (87.35) (100.00) 

4 Railway transport 0 0 876 2505 6700 10681 9246 16062 
equipment (5.45) (15.60) (41.71) (62.76) (57.54) (100.00) 
5 Railway transport 243 3452 2044 122 2926 8787 38105 90986) 
services (0.27) (3.79) (2.25) (0.13) (3.22) (9.66) (41.88) (100.00 
6 Sub-total 1330 21089 17862 4660 15347 60288 189543 263423 


(0.50) (8.01) (6.78) (1.77) (5.83) (22.89) (89.82) (100.00) 


source: Reserve Bank of India Bulletin, November 1978. 


It may be seen that the four industries in the public sector 
utilize between themselves 49 percent of the output of coal and 
lignite, 18 per cent of iron and steel, 29 percent of electricity, 63 
percent of railway transport equipment and 10 percent of railway 
transport services. Besides these, about 35 percent of iron and steel 
is accounted for by the construction sector, a large share of which 
falls under the public sector. The largest users of the railway ser- 
vices, however, are the passengers, accounting for about 45 per 
cent of the total services. 

The share of the outputs by all the four industries as a 
proportion of the total for intermediate uses, giving a better indica- 
tion of the interdependence between the industries, would naturally 
be much larger. It is clear from the above that deficiencies in any 
one of the four industries will affect immediately the other three, 
setting in its trail bottlenecks in the whole range of industries in 
the economy. This is what has been happening periodically over 
the years. 


Ad Hoc Approach 


It has been customary on the part of the Government to 
deal with such crises on a short-term basis. The difficulties in the 
supply of coal has been met by a decision to reduce the target of 
production, the latest being its lowering from 135-million tonnes 
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to .113-million tonnes. The bottleneck in the railway wagons sup ply 
has been met by releasing funds for additional orders for wagons 
on an emergency basis. The response to the shortage“ “ite Ayer 


ae row ah 







lems is reflected in the unutilized capaci in mir 
railway wagons and railway locomotives. 

Nowhere has the failure of long-term plannin 
damaging than in the case of the railways. Since independence the 
country has added only 5000 kilometres of railway line to the 
existing length of 55000 kilometres. The transport policy of the 
country was influenced by the availability of cheap oil and road- 
ways held the centre of attention. The competitive advantage of 
the commercial vehicles discouraged the extension of railway links. 
Itwas expected that the oil crisis would generate fresh thinking 
about the future of the railways in the country. However, there is 
little indication of such rethinking in the plan. The railways con- 
tinue to extend their lines along the old lines of connecting the raw 
material bases to the ports. The inland traffic of goods continues 
to depend heavily on the roadways. i 

The Government’s policy towards the wagon industry has 
been disappointing. The railway wagons industry attained a peak 
level of production of 33,500 four-wheel units in 1965-66. Since 
then the annual production has consistently been at a low level of 
11,000 to 12,000 wagons only. The pressure on the railway trans- 
port services has, on the other hand, increased by the changes both 
in the pattern and the volume of production of agricultural crops 
in the different regions, necessitating changes in the direction of 
wagon movement. Table II shows the figures for production of 
foodgrains in the States for the years 1970-71 and 1975-76. 

Excepting for a few, all the States recorded a rise in pro- 
duction by varying magnitudes between 1970-71 and 1975-76. This 
affected the share of total production between the States. Punjab 
and Haryana and Andhra Pradesh registered the large increases, 
while Uttar Pradesh and Rajasthan showed a decline. The overall 
production increased by 13 million tonnes during the period. 
Railways have failed to meet the demand on them mainlybecause of 
inadequacy of rolling stocks. Railways’ failure to transport coal to 
‘the power stations and industries has.created problems both for the 
coal mines, which are loaded with pithead stocks affecting their 
production, and the power stations which fail to generate adequate 
power. Steel and other industries suffer from deficiencies in power 
supply and accumulation of inventories. The indifference towards 
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the expansion programme of the railways and allied industries and 
frequent changes in the targets of coal production reflect the lack 
of long-term view of the key sectors. 


TABLE H 
PRODUCTION OF FOODGRAINS IN INDIA BY STATES 
' Total foodgiains ‘ Percentage of 
States © (000 tonnes) eol. (1) - col. (2) 
i 1970-71 | 1975-76 , 

(1) (2) (3) (4), 
1 Andhra Pradesh 6886.8 9428.2 6.38 7.80 
2 Assam 2070.4 2441.0 1.92 2.00 
3 Bihar 8145.6 9003.2 7.56 - 7.45 
4 Gujarat- 4406.1 4519.8 4.09 3.74 

5 Punjab and Haryana 11756.6 13801.8 11.00 11,42. 
6 Jammu and Kashmir ` 1080.8 1043.9 1.00 0.83 
7 Karnataka 5962.3 7002.1 5.53 5.79 
8 Kerala 1294.0 ` 1378.1 1.20 . 4 
9 Madhya Pradesh 10796.2 12136.6 10.01 10.04 
10 Maharashtra + 5590.0 9106.3 5.18 7.54 
11 Orissa 4929.4 5461.7 4.57 4.52 
12 Rajasthan 8812.5 7719.1 8.17 6.39 
13 Tamil Nadu . 7023.5 7760.8 6.51 6.42 
14 Uttar Pradesh 19483.3 19127,4 18,07: _ 15.84 
15 West Bengal : 7418.4 8531.5 6.88 7.06 
16 Others % 2155.3 2401.9 1.93 1.99 
AH India. 107811.2 120833.4 100.00 <‘ 100.00 


souRcE: Bulletin of Food Statistics, Ministry of Agriculture. 

The public sector has come to be the pace setter for the 
development of the economy. The draft plan also refers to the 
close relationship between total investment, particularly public 
investment, and industrial growth. The periods of growth from 
1961-62 to 1964-65, decline during 1966-69 and the recovery dur- 
ing the fifth plan period are indicative of this relationship. The 
draft plan, however, fails to provide the requisite outlay for indus- 
tries in the public sector. The proportion of expenditure on 
industry and minerals to the total expenditure under the fifth plan: 
was 18.7 percent. This has been reduced to 14.9 percent in the 
draft plan, though in terms of actual expenditure it amounts to an 
increase of 40.6 percent. As for the key industries in the public 
sector, the rate of increase in expenditure between the two plans. 
on coal, steel, railways and heavy engineering . industries : ranges 
between 48 and 63 percent. The rate of increase is exceptional for 
the power industries, being 124. percent. As against:the industrial’ 
sector, the outlays on Benouiute and allied activities are raised 
by 99.5 percent. eo 

The draft plan seeks to solve the . pobit of industrial 
stagnation through the widening of the demand base in the rural: 
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areas. The mechanism of rural development working within the 
existing structure cannot, however, guarantee an expansion of the 
base adequately. The plan, on the other hand, fails to recognize 
the key role of the public sector industries in priming the demand 
and generating supply of inputs for the ailing industries:. The idea 


of rolling plan also inhibits the consideration of the long-term 


factors retarding their growth. ` 
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NOTES 


Realism as a Creative Process: Features 


of Munshi Premchand’s Ideolog y 


ART is one of the many forms of man’s creative activity. By 
stimulating the spiritual development of both man and society, art 
creates something new in reality itself. A profound knowledge of 
reality and a genuinely scientific view of the world are required if 
the artist is to affirm the new and better elements in life. He also 
needs talent and imagination. The artist’s own creative aspirations 
give his art two distinct aspects: the objective and the subjective- 
Nevertheless, these two aspects are interconnected. Subject and 
object stand in a dialectical relation to each other and this relation 
is the very basis of the creative process. Realistic art grows out of 
the artist’s interaction with objective reality at all levels of the 
creative process. 

In his article in the Social Scientist of October 1976 KP Singh 
argues that Hindi literary criticism has failed to delineate a clear 
picture of Premchand’s works. However, he says, “Itis true that 
these ‘established’ views successfully detract from a proper appre- 
ciation of Premchand’s writings. His is one of the most powerful 
and authentic accounts of the national movement and people’s life: 
their aspirations, struggles, victories and defeats, injustice, exploi- 
tation, courage, cowardice, and in particular the community life of 
rural India, peasant commonsense, non-conformism and sacrifice, 
all these have been etched with a keen sense of realism.” 

Fully realizing that continuity can be simple or complex, 
evident or concealed, internal or external, progressive or reaction- 
ary, Premchand’s awareness of the laws of social and economic 
development and the ability to combine cultural continuity with 
rejection of ideological compromise, make it possible for him to ` 
avoid both an unjustified isolationism and an unprincipled] cultural 
omnivorousness. It is this awareness which enabled Premchand (as 
Singh rightly notes) to “recognize the hollowness of the capitalist 
promises of Swaraj and see through the ruthlessness and inhuma- 
nity of capitalism and warn the people against it.” 
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The Author and His Times 


In the preface to his first collection of short stories, Prem- 
chand noted that the tales revolve primarily round the theme of 
social change and commented that “such books are badly needed 
by the country in order to impress the stamp of patriotism 
on the coming generations”. Premchand’s didactic intentions may 
intrude at times on contemporary literary sensibilities, but as a 
kind of historical and social document the occasional digressions, 
the moralizing and romanticizing can be appreciated as a source 
of insight into the writer and his times, Premchand’s age was one 
in which social reform had become a burning concern with intellec- 
tuals. Several socio-religious reform movements had sprung up 
which increasingly tended to have a national scope and programme. 
In a general sense, all these movements were directed against the 
perversions and distortions of Indian society and the Hindu religion. 
In the social sphere, there were movements for caste abolition, 
equal rights for women, for widow remarriage, abolition of child 
marriage and a sort of crusade against the inhuman social system 
promoting untouchability and other social and legal inequalities. 


In the religious sphere, a protest was raised against supersti- 
tion and idolatry, polytheism and hereditary priesthood among other 
examples of decadence. The reform movements in a sense repre- 
sented the striving of the conscious and progressive sections of the 
Indian people to democratize social institutions and remodel old 
religious outlooks to suit the new social needs. Some of these 
movements were the Brahmo Samaj, the Arya Samaj, the Prar- 
thana Samaj, the Ramakrishna Mission and the Theosophical 
Society. Even though these contemporary movements had an impact 
on Premchand’s literary vision, in his characteristic style he said 
in a lecture in Madras in 1934, “Idealism: has to be there, even 
though it should not militate against realism and naturalness. 
Similarly, it would be good for the realist not to forget idealism. 
We have to portray noble, idealistic aspirations. Otherwise what 
would be the use of literature?’’! 


To Premchand, the alternative to this ‘useful’ literature 
seemed to be a literature intended only to entertain and to satisfy 
our lust for the amazing, the stories of magic, of ghosts and fair- 
ies; of princes pursuing their beloveds, which were found in most 
of the early Hindi novels. Premchand’s view of ‘usefulness’ was, 
however, tempered by a desire to depict characters according to 
the existing reality. The writer could be expected to awaken, to 
broaden views and spheres, but was to do so only by presenting an 
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honest and critical view of life. From his very first creation—a short 
story written at the age of 13—-emerges the vision of a man inten- 
sely affected by ‘and painfully aware of the decadent social struc- 
ture around him. This story speaks of the social ignominy involved 
in the caste-ridden society, at any inter action between the higher 
castes and Harijans. 


Influence of Arya Samar and the Bolshevist Reprieve 


It is this “honest and critical view of life” that is apparent 
throughout his literary career spanning Prema and Godan. The first 
novel, Asrare Maabid (1903), again ‘deals with the theme of social 
oppression. As suggested by the title, this early creation depicts 
the degraded, corrupt and licentious lives of the saints and guar- 
dians of ‘sanctity’ in places of worship. Saraswati, Ramkali, 
Ramdulari are all victims of these ‘spiritual’ guardians and thro- 
ugh them Premchand reveals, with a keen sense of realism, social 
evils like prostitution, caste oppression and the corruption preva- 
lent in temples under the garb of religion. Prema, the second novel 
(the first to be published in Hindi), centres round an individual 
who starts off with a determination to serve his “land and people” 
and ends with the marriage of the protagonist'to the widow Prema. 
Sometimes the story appears to be a weak peg to hang the philoso- 
phy on, and the characters are mere mouthpieces for the author’s 
moralizing. However, if seen asa weapon of social change, the 
novel seems to serve the purpose. 

Clearly at this stage Premchand was deeply influenced by 
the Arya Samajist ideology which represented asort of revolt 
against the sacredotal dictatorship of the Brahmin orthodoxy, 
religious superstitions, polytheism and upheld legal and social equa- 
lity as an ideal. This view is confirmed by Amrit Rai in his bio- 
graphy of Premchand: “The first influence on his views is that of 
the Arya Samaj, in which later gets mingled some influence of 
Gokhale’s and Ranade’s Social Reforms League.’? 

In 1907 was written Premchand’s first short story to be 
published, Duniya Ka Sab Se Anmol Ratan. The story burns with 
patriotism. Soz-e-Vatan, which appeared in 1908, was also a collec- 
tion of five patriotic short stories which had as their background 
the Bengal partition of 1905. These stories were condemned as 
being “full of sedition” and that they had ‘insulted the British 
Government.’ Seven ‘hundred copies of the book then remaining 
were confiscated and burnt. In 1912 came Falwa-t-lsar while Prem- 
chand was in Hamirpur and an active member of the Arya 
Samaj. Again the emotion of nationalism shines through it but it 
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is Hindu nationalism. Sevasadan or Bazare Husn, appearing in 1914, 
is a tirade against the stagnating and pretension-ridden contem- 
porary society which first drives the oppressed Suman into prosti- 
tution and then traps her in the web of familial reactions and 
moral implications. Apart from the central story, subsidiary 
themes which deal with the dowry system, bribery, Western edu- 
cation, and ‘unequal’ marriage are woven into the story. Premchand 
at no point tried to find utopian solutions to these very real prob- 
lems. He was fully aware that prostitution cannot be eliminated 
without fundamental changes in the social structure and in the life 
and outlook of the people. 


At this point Premchand’s perspective was widely divergent 
from Gandhi’s who in 1921 suggested an ideal solution to the prob- 
lem of prostitution: “If all the sisters of your class in Hindustan 
would leave this dirty job and take to spianing instead, India 
would very speedily be lifted from her present degradation.” 


Although the influence of the Arya Samaj reformist acti- 
vities is present in Sevasadan and a number of short stories, after the 
non-cooperation movement when the Arya Samaj started its 
‘Shuddhi’ (reconversion) campaign in a big way, he opposed it 
openly as being damaging to the national cause. He wrote to 
Munshi Dayanarain, “I have more or léss stopped writing in Urdu 
as Iam short of time, but I am writing a short piece on the 
attempt at ‘malkana Shuddhi’. I am bitterly opposed to this move- 
ment.... The Arya Samajists will be agitated, no doubt, but I 
hope: you will give it space in Zamana.” 


As early as 1919, Premchand had begun to subscribe to 
Bolshevist ideas and it was the vision of a revolutionary future-— 
that of a government controlled by the proletariat, as in Russia— 
that began to dictate his attacks on the Indian reality. In Purana 
Zamna Naya Zamana, he wrote, “The worker today knows that he 
is the real maker of the wealth and power of the nation and that 
all the progress and development is the work of his hands. He is 
no longer willing to accept everything in silent resignation.”® Gom- 
menting on the Montague-Chelmsford reforms, in 1919, Prem- 
chand wrote to Dayanarain Nigam, a loyal friend who held cautious 
opinions all his life: “If there is anything to be said about the 
Reforms, it is only that the-educated class will get. certain advan- 
tages. And, having bled the people in their capacities as lawyers, they 
will now cut their throats as administrators. I am by now nearly 
Bolshevist in my ideas.” 
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Under the Spell of Gandhi 


By 1920, Indian politics had slowly begun to stir from the 
inertia of constitutional methods and the leadership of the freedom 
struggle had been taken over by Gandhi. Gandhi’s methods of 
agitation seemed to involve mass participation in the movement— 
his criticism of contemporary society was radical, and his pro- 
gramme of action aimed not at superficial readjustments but at a 
fundamental transformation, or so it seemed. Premchand was 
influenced by Gandhi’s personality and thought he was a “natural” 
follower of Gandhi. Premchand also was an admirer of Tolstoy 
and had adapted 23 tales of Tolstoy under the name Prem Prabha- 
kar. Ideas regarding mass involvement of the people in a move- 
ment for social change had already been crystallizing in Prem- | 
chand’s mind and they got further concretized in the process of his 
assimilation of the writings of Tolstoy, at atime when Gandhi 
was nowhere on the political horizon. Gandhi, too, had gained 
much of his initial inspiration from Tolstoy, several of. whose 
stories he had translated into his mother-tongue Gujarati. In 
Gandhi, therefore, Premchand found an echo of his own conscious- 
ness. In a delusion, Premchand, then a teacher at Gorakhpur with 
meagre means, resigned his post on February 16, 1921, and entered 
the civil disobedience movement. Ironically, a week earlier—on 
February 8, 1921—Gandhi had ground the movement to a halt 
after the Chauri-Chaura incident. 

Gandhi, at that time, no doubt making it look a little like 
victorious defiance, had taken to positions of retreat: “The rice- 
eating puny millions of India seem to have resolved upon achiev- 
ing their own destiny without any further tutelage and without 
arms... India cannot and will not answer...insolence with insolence, 
but if she remains true to her pledge, her prayers to God to be 
delivered from such a scourge will certainly not go in vain. No 
empire intoxicated with the red wine of power and plunder of 
weaker races has yet lived long in this world, and this British 
Empire, which is based upon organized exploitation of physically 
weaker races of the earth and upon a continuous exploitation by 
brute force cannot live if there is a just God ruling the universe.” 
It is really incredible that Premchand took Gandhi’s brave twaddle 
seriously. 

By the time Premashram was written, Premchand’s millitant 
vision of a revolutionary future architectured by workers and 
peasants had been lost. It had been replaced by remedies which 
smacked of Gandhian idealism. In Premashram Premchand expres- 
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ses sadness at the pitiable plight of peasants and labourers and his 
main line.of attack is against. the educated zamindars and the 
lawyer-landowners. However, what becomes unconvincing is the 
solution that he proposes to the oppression of the lower classes. 
He suggests that zamindars and taluqdars should, of their own 
volition, discard their profit motives and instead devote themselves 
to working for the welfare of the oppressed. He is also worried at 
the absence of any significant peasant unions and Kisan Sabhas 
in the country. However, though he may be equivocal about the 
mearis to the end, the end remains the same—that the ‘‘future 
belongs to the peasants and workers’’. 


In Premashram the dichotomy between eastern and western 
value systems has also been worked out. Gyanshankar is the repre- 
sentative of the materialistic western consciousness and a moral 
lesson is implicit in the fact that at every step he meets with some 
kind of failure. In contrast, Premshankar is the Indian product, 
with his respective virtues of spirituality and belief in the goodness: 
of human nature. Balraj is a Bolshevik-inspired revolutionary. 

Gandhi’s ‘change of heart’ theory has been carefully work- 
ed out in the book. A picture of the ideal village, Lakhanpur, 
with a sort of Ram Rajya is presented. Mayashankar, the zamin- 
dar, first notes the pitiable state of- the peasants on his lands. 
“Those peasants who were considered very affluent were clothed 
in tatters. They had to make good with a handful of grains. They 
were weighed down by the burden of debt. Their eyes craved to 
see a healthy animal. Wherever eyes turned, one only saw emaci- 
ated, sickly oxen grazing in the fields or dozing in their sheds.’’ 
Seeing all this, Mayashankar’s soft heart suffers and melts and he 
resolutely determines to do his ‘duty’. In a lecture later, he pro- 
nounces that none of the labourers is his servant, nor is he their 
master. They are all his “friends and brothers”. Now they are 
all masters in their own right. Two years later, Mayashankar 
returns for another tour on which he finds the whole place chang- 
ed beyond recognition. Qadir Miyan (whom Maya refers to as 
‘Chacha’) joyfully tells him: “How many more blessings shall I 
shower on you, son? Every pore in my body is breathing out 
blessings,” and then deseribes the good fate of the village. 


Realist in Dilemma 


-The note of wistful longing is there. The incidents which 
deal with the exploitation and suffering of peasants are brought 
out with intense realism, but the ‘change of heart’ in various 
characters, including Mayashankar, and the establishment of Ram 
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Rajya in Lakhanpur jar on the sensibilities of those familiar with 
Premchand’s sturdy realism. It comes as some kind of a breach of 
faith to the reader who has been expecting at least censorious 
treatment of the sinners of the beginning of the story to find them 
suddenly transformed into heroes, more or less. 


In fact, Premashram seems to have been written while the 
author was on the horns of a dilemma, for the Gandhian ideal of 
‘change of heart’ and Premchand’s Bolshevist ideas are juxtaposed 
in it. Balraj (an ignorant village youth who gets to read about the 
Bulgarian and Russian revolutions) has been created in the Bol- 
shevik image. Through Balraj, Premchand has exploded the concept 
of Satyagraha as an instrument for defeating injustice. Here 
obviously his viewpoint is directly in conflict with Gandhi’s. On 
the other hand, it is Gandhi’s all-India tour on his return from 
South Africa and the setting up of the Sabarmati Ashram that 
form the basis of Mayashankar’s tour and the establishment of 
‘Premashram’. 

However, by 1930, in the war between the real and the 
ideal, reality slowly begins to come up. The reason probably is 
that Premchand at last sees that behind the sentimental facade of 
‘mass’ politics, Gandhi’s policies are in fact sterile. The depression 
of the 1930s had further worsened the plight of the people 
and the Congress, instead of delineating a concrete programme of 
action, was merely following Gandhi’s ‘spiritual’ methods, and 
hoping that the practice of non-violence and the innumerable 
fasts by Gandhi would bring about a ‘change of heart’ in the 
rulers and they would of their own volition relent. The cosy senti- 
mentality of this dream is at last beginning to jar on Premchand’s 
sense of reality. In a perceptive paper Alok Rai is of the 
view thata large part of the powerful attraction that Gandhi 
exerted on Premchand during the 1920s was due to the possibi- 
lities that his politics seemed to offer, of working for the betterment 
of the untouchables and other rural poor, miserable beyond imagi- 
nation, broken by usury, cowed down and haunted by the per- 
petual fear of religious transgression. Premchand knew this reality 
well; in fact, this was perhaps the only reality he really knew.” 

Premchand’s literary creations were responses to given 
historical situations which, in turn, modified his works. They 
represented parts of a diachronic continuity in which new styles 
and themes developed from old ones, to be superseded in their 
turn. Realism designates a creative attention to the visible rather 
than the invisible, an unabating interest in the shapes and rela- 
tions of the real world, the system that works. From this stand- 
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point, the dialectical contradictions in Premchand’s writings are 
in the nature of a transient feature and his ideology remained 
wedded to an evaluation of reality from the perspective of workers 
and peasants. Though he backed Gandhi in the quest of national 
independence he could never bring himself to agree on the typical 
Gandhian conceptions about God, religion, non-violence, class 
collaboration, trusteeship and the like. 

Discussing the failure of Gandhi’s Satyagraha in 1934, and 
calling clearly for a despiritualization of national politics and for 
political realism, Premachand wrote: ‘‘Mahatma Gandhi blames 
the Congress workers for the failure of Satyagraha, the Congress 
workers blame him..... Gandhiji should have made sure thirteen 
years ago (i.e., in 1921, the year in which Premchand resigned his 
job to devote himself wholly to the movement) if the people in 
whose hands he was placing the weapon of Satyagraha were capable 
of wielding it or not. If he made a mistake in understanding the 
limitation of the Congress workers at the time, how can the respon- 
sibility for this be laid on the workers? Did he expect all of them 
to be Gods? If he understands so little of human nature, this is 
his fault, and it isa very serious fault in the leader of a nation.... 
It will have to be accepted now that what we have so far called 
Mahatmaji’s inner voice, which was, therefore, infallible, is not, in 
fact, very dependable. In future, we will have to look upon politics 
from the point of view of the nation’s interest,” l 


They Wield the Spade, I the Pen 


Premchand’s disenchantment was not merely a result of the 
speculative precariousness of Gandhi’s idealist philosophy with 
its doubts about the reality of the external world. It was grounded 
in a firm belief in the ultimate victory of Socialism and establish- 
ment of a classless society. He was unequivocal when he said, 
“To expect that capitalists will stop exploiting the miserable condi- 
tion of the people is to expect a dog to keep watch over a juicy 
bone. To protect ourselves from this fierce animal, we shall have 
to arm ourselves.” His sympathies are clear in a conversation as 
quoted in his biography by his wife. There he says that blood 
sucking will not be stopped when Swaraj comes and that Russia 
has taught the exploiters a good lesson. He-agrees that there is no 
hope for it in India in the near future and pledges his pen for the 
cause of the workers and peasants. His wife quotes him: “They 
wicld the spade: I, the pen, We‘both are alike.’’!8 

It is this rigorous nonsentimentality that resounds in short 
stories like Thakur Ka Kuan, Balidan and Sava Ser Gehun. No pity has 
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been allowed-to creep into Balidan and the sketch of Girdhari des- 
cending to the ranks of the landless is done with something appro- 
aching callousness. No benevolent landlord appears on the scene 
to rescue him from ‘‘Nazrana’’ payment and no remcdy is offered 
that will stop Girdhari’s unquiet ghost from haunting his fields 
after he is dead. 

Similarly, in Poos Ki Raat, there is harsh truth in Munni’s 
question: “How much do we owe the moneylender that our debt 
never gets repaid? Weare born only to pay the burden of our 
debts...” And by the end ofthe story, when Halku’s fields are 
destroyed and he has to become a wage labourer, he feels only 
relief for “at least I will not have to sleep out in the cold”. Living 
in desperate poverty, he can envisage no further depth to his misery. 
In Kafan, Ghisu and Madhav are shorn even of the sentimentali- 
zation of Halku’s “pure and -noble spirit’. The desperate greed 
with which Ghisu and Madhav sit eating potatoes outside the 
dying woman’s hut, neither agreeing to goin and attend to the 
woman, not trusting the other with the potatoes, is testimony 
enough that at that level of poverty emotional and familial ties 
become mere will-o’-the-wisp when the horror of hunger and misery 
looms large. Andthe irony of the ritual ridden social system at 
once leaps before our eyes when Ghisu says, “What a rotten custom 
it is that somebody who didn’t even have rags to cover herself 
while she was alive, has to have a new shroud when she dies”! 

Godan brings out the institutional realities and the oppres- 
sion that the ruling classes have perpetuated over centuries in 
rural India. Hori represents the true Indian peasant—honest, 
hardworking and unmistakeably an elevated human being. But 
what holds more significance is his progressive decline to dishonest 
and low levels as economic fluctuations deal him one blow after 
another. On the other hand, his son Gobar is an antithesis of an 
‘ideal peasant’’; he embodies the discontent and restlessness of the 
new age. He dreams of ending the rule of the blood-sucking land- 
lords and moneylenders in the village. His discontent and rebellion 
drive him away from the village, away from his passive father to 
the greater attractions of money in the city. Here comes a break 
with the traditional peasant’s ties with his land. This is one of the 
instances of ‘revolt’ that is developed in other works as well. This 
forms the end of ‘tradition’ and ‘modernity’ syndrome that recurs 
in Premchand’s writings. 

Premchand’s last writings—Gedan, Mangalsutra (incomplete) 
and Mahajani Sabhyata—clearly bring him out as a genuine writer 
of the people and ‘‘it is because of his commitment to them that 
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his world outlook becomes. socialist over the years’?®, Mahajani 
Sabhyata, published in September 1936, one month before Prem- 
chand died, is a'tirade against the culture of capitalism and 
forcefully depicts the violence it has done to human life and the 
distortions in human values it has engendered. He speaks of the 
“new civilization that is dawning in the distant west’ and his 
vision of the society of the futureis clear when he says, ‘‘It is 
thanks to that equality that excessive wealth and private property 
are coming to an end, and sooner or later the world will surely 
follow that path. This system (socialism) is not dependent on the 
social structure and religion of any particular country, nor is it 
peculiar to any specific state of affairs, as many people claim. That 
state structure and social condition which are favourable to the 
masses in one country must also be advantageous for those in 
others. Indeed; capitalist society and its touts will oppose it with 
all their might; they will try and spread falsehoods and confusion 
about it, and will fool the common people. They may throw dust 
in their eyes but ultimately truth will be victorious.’’! 

In Mangalsutra, the protagonist Dev Kumar, after consis- 
tently supporting truth and non-violence for 40 years, suddenly finds 
himself in the throes of a fundamental moral questioning, an 
exercise that slowly takes him away from values he has lived by 
and finally reaches a standpoint which may well be looked upon 
as Premchand’s testimony to his age. 

‘Yes, there have always been saints and always willbe. They 
still see the world as obeying some divine moral law. But why 
should we call them saints? Call them selfish cowards. A saint 
is one who fights for justice and gives his life for it. If their 
ignorance is wilful and deliberate, then they are dishonest and 
unworthy of respect, and if they do noż find the present situ- 
ation unbearable, then they are blind and also stupid, and 
certainly not saints. And there is no need for being saintly 
either. It is these saints who have propagated myths about 
fate and god and religion and helped preserve this injustice 
for:so long. Mankind would have either ended this injustice 
by now, or destroyed society itself, and even that would have 
been preferable to living in this way. No, one will have to 
become a man among men. To fight beasts of prey one must 
resort to arms. To become a prey to their talons is not saintli- 
ness but cowardice.”!” 

In conslusion, it must be said that in order to depict con- 
tomporary life, it should be possible for the writer to conceptualize 
new processes and phenomena never before portrayed in art. Art 
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must offer a creative interpretation of life; otherwise it becomes 
nothing more than a mirror reflecting - what isin front of it, or it 

becomes simple formalism. In Premchand’s literary canvas, 
` encompassing as many as 6,000 charactérs from all classes in 
society ranging from the landless labourer to the moneylender and 
zamindar in rural India as well as the entire hierarchy of the . 
governmental machinery, lies captured almost 50 years-of Indian 
history and it is as objective and. authentic history can be. It is 
precisely Premchand’s deep involvement with the oppressed and f 
crushed humanity, and his unrelenting fight against the forces of. 
reaction and obscurantism in Indian society that enabled him to 
solve the multifaceted problems of the individual and society and 
led to the development and consolidation of his idedlogy which 
was truly scientific in nature. 


(This is a modified version of a paper presented at Centre for Historical 
Studiès, ‘Jawaharlal Nehru University. The author is grateful to 
KN Panikkar, KK Goenka ‘and Anil: Rai for assistance and 
suggestions ) 
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Kinship, Inheritance Among Muslims: 
Socto-Cultural Consequences 


t 


KINSHIP represents the classification of all who are considered to 
be related and encompasses all the social usages or patterns of 
behaviour among relatives. In this regard the kinship system pro- 
vides the most useful index of social integration. 

Inheritance of property is one of the chief functions of the 
kinship groups as the social life of a community is basically guided 
by socio-economic relations between individuals. What part kinship 
plays in the rules of inheritance among Muslims and what are the 
consequences on the family and social organization among them? 
A case study was carried out in two Muslim villages of Gopalpur 
and Denean in Midnapur district of West Bengal, on the basis of 
geneological techniques and observations. Data were collected 
through personal interviews. 

The Muslim kinship system and laws of inheritance owe to 
Islamic religion for their formal structure. Egalitarian norms of 
Islam represent a broad range of kinship organization. Further, 
complicated rules of inheritance govern a unique type of kinship 
system among Muslims, which is well organized and integrated in 
formal pattern but flexible in actual practice. On the basis of 
relationship and levels of interaction the kins among Muslims can 
be classified into categories given in tables I and II. 

Among Muslims the division of property involves a large 
number of kins. The inheritance rules concern both self-acquired 
property as well as the share of ancestral property held by a person. 
The property, both movable and immovable, is held individually 
by.a man or woman and after death it passess on to their heirs. It is 
a customary rule among Muslims that after the death of a person, 
the funeral rites of the deceased are performed from his/her pro- 
perty. If the deceased has any loans then the loans should be 
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TABLE I 


Kin CATEGORIES AMONG Musuims IN Terms OF GROUPING 


Categories of Patterns of realationship Examples 
kins in terms of groupings 
(A) KHANDAN Consanguinal kins Lineage kins or cognates 
Ai) Khas Khandan Close consanguinal kins or Grandparents, parents, brothers, 
the elementary family sisters, sons, daughters and grand- 
children. 


Aii) Gwati Khandan Distant consanguinal kins Father’s brother's children, bro- 
or the extended households ther’s children and other members 
of the lineage. 


(B) KUTUMB Affinal kins Agnates 
Bi) Baper Kutumb or Affinal kins on father’s Sisters husband,  sister’s son, 
Pitri Kutumb side sister's daughter, father’s sister’s 
husband, father’s sister’s sons and 
daughters, 
Bii) Maer Kutumb or Affinal kins on mother’s Mother’s father, mother’s brother 
Matri Kutumb side and mother’s mother etc, 


Biii) Appna Kutumb or Affinal kins on one’s own, Husband or wife, parents-in-laws 
Nejar Kutumb i. e. self, side brothers and sisters - in - law, 
daughter’s husband, daughter’s 

childern etc. 


repaid out of his/her property. After that the remaining property 
is divided among the heirs. A person can divide the property 
among his/her heirs while still alive or the heirs can divide the 
property after his/her death. Besides these, one can also dispose of 
property while still alive to anybody according to his/her wish. 
According to the Muslim law of inheritance a man’s pro- 
perty is divided in the following way: After the death of a person 
one-eighth of his property is inherited by his wife (if alive), and 
the rest by the sons and daughters. But the share of the sons is 
always double that of the daugthters.All brothers have equal share 
and so also all the sisters. If the wife is not alive at the time of his 
death the entire property is divided among his sons and daughters. 
In a polygamous family all the wives as well as their sons and daugh-- 
ters have the right to share in proportion mentioned above. If the 
parents of the deceased are alive, then they also have the right to 
inherit one-fourth of the share from the deceased’s property. In the 
absence of parents, wife and daughters, the property is equally 
divided among the sons. When the decased has no wife and son at 
all but he has brothers, sisters, and daughters, in that case the 
latter have the right to inherit the deceased’s property. Here, the 
most important thing to be noted is that in the absence of brother, 
sister and daughter their sons can also claim the share, In the 
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TABLE II 


Kin CATEGORIES AMonc MUSLIMS IN TERMS OF RELATIGNSINIP 


Categories of kins Patterns of relationship : 
in terms of the levels Exanples 
of interaction 
a) Prodhan Atmiya The persons directly Primary consanguinal and 
or related to Ego affinal kins 


Primary kins 
ai) Prodhan Khandan Primary consanguinal kins Father, mother, sons and 


daughters 
aii) Prodhan Kutumb Primary affinal kins Husband or wife 
b) Nekot Atmiya Persons related through Secondary consanguinal and 
or primary kins affinal kins 


Nearest kins : 
bi) Nekot Khandan or Nearest consanguinal kins Grandfather, grandmother 


Khaskhandan father’s brothers, father’s 
sister’s etc. 
bii) Nekot Kutumb Nearest affinal kins Mother’s brother, 


mother’s sisters, 
mother’s mother, 
mother’s father and 
mother’s sister 


c) Dur-Swamparkar Persons related through Tertiary consanguinal kins and 
Atmiya or Distant nearest kins tertiary affinal kins . 
kins ; 
ci) Gwati Khandan Extended families or the Father’s brother’s sons, father’s 
extended lineage, i.e., dis- brother’s daughter, brother’s 
tant consanguinal kins sons, brother’s daughters. 
cii) Durswamparkar Distant affinal kins Son’s and daughter's parents- 
Kutumb E in-law, husband’s or wife's 


- brother’s and sister’s sons etc. 


absence of parcnts, sons and daughters, one-fourth of the deceased’s 
property is inherited by his wife and the rest by his brothers and 
sisters. Here also the share of the brother is double that of the 
sisters. When the deceased person has no children but he has par- 
ents and wife, then half of his property is inherited by his father, 
one-fourth by his-:mother and the rest by his wife. In this case 
none of the deceased’s brothers and sisters will inherit the property 
as their parents are alive. If the deceased has no children, parents, 
brothers and sisters, in that case his wife inherits half of his pro- 
perty and the rest by his nephews and nieces. 

The daughter-in-law does not ‘inherit any part of her father- 
in-law’s property if her husband had died during the lifetime of 
her father-in-law. Similarly, the grandchildren will not inherit 
their grandfather’s property if.their father had died during the 
lifetime of their grandfather. > ~~ : 


s 
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The division of a woman’s property is in the following way: 
After the death of a woman, half of her property goes to her hus- 
band, and the rest is divided among her sons and daughters. Here 
also the sons’ share is double that of the daughters. In the absence 
of husband, sons and daughters inherit the property. When the 
woman has no daughter then the son (s) will inherit the property. 
Similarly when a woman has no son, then the daughter(s) will 
inherit the property. If the deceased woman has no children and 
her husband is not alive, her property is inherited by her nearest 
paternal kins (father, mother, brother and brother’s son etc.). 

‘These rules reveal that the Muslim law of inheritance is 
very complex and property is inherited according to a very elabo- 
rate code taking fractions into account. Though inheritance is 
based on patriarchal principles, wife and daughter come very high 
in the scale of priority. 


Property Inheritance in Practice 


The case studies reveal that though daughters have their 
right over their parental property, in practice they generally do 
not get any share. Only in a few cases daughters get their due 
share—in cases where their parents have large holdings or they 
have no brothers and other close paternal kins. In. the majority of 
cases daughters get only a fraction of their due share.In several cases 
daughters do not press their claim to maintain amicable relation- 
ship with their parental kins, because they believe ‘‘the property of 
daughters was given in the form of dowry at the time of their 
marriage.” Also, during the old age one is generally looked after 
by his/her sons and not by married daughters, as they live in their 
husband’s house” (according to the rules of patrilineal society). In 
several cases it is noted that people do not like to give any im- 
movable property (land) to the daughters because of the fact that 
daughters reside at their husband’s home in far off places and it is 
very difficult for them to look after the property. In lieu of the im- 
movable property the people generally prefer to give them cash or 
items having the same money value. 

Though each of the sons has equal right to their father’s or 
mother’s property, it is noted that in most of the cases the divi- 
sion is not equal because of the differenee in the degree of affection 
of their parents: Or sometimes it amounts to cheating of one bro- 
ther by another. i 

The woman’s status in society is high because of her right 
to' parental property: Possession of land by the woran often leads 
to anew mode of ‘relationship between’ the husband and wife: 
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When a daughter or sister receives her share of parental property 
it generates strained relations with brothers and other Khandan 
kins of her natal home. And it often leads to constant conflict and 
rivalries between parents and sons, parents and daughters, bro- 
thers and brothers and brothers and sisters. Most of the land 
disputes between the kins are subjected to litigation in court. 
According to arevenue and Panchayat report, litigation on pro- 
perty division in a Muslim village is much higher than in a Hindu 
village. 

The complicated rules of inheritance lead to endless friction 
that sometimes break the kinship solidarity among the Muslims. 
When the married daughter or sister inherits the parental property 
she tries to live at or near. the parental village to cultivate the land 
or to look after the property. This generally causes friction with 
other relatives off and on. This also forces one to change the pat- 
tern of residence, resulting in the break-up of the family structure. 


When a person dies without issues and has no nearest con- 
sanguinal and affinal kins (Nekot Khandan and Nekot Kutumb) 
distant consanguinal and affinal kins (Gwati Khandan and Dur- 
Swamparkar Atmiyas) claim the deceased’s property according to 
their relationship and in most cases these end up in litigation. 


When daughters inherit land, Khandan kins fear that the 
property will leave the descent group and never come into the 
hands of collaterals. This is the main reason for strenuous attempts 
by father, brothers and other Khandan collaterals to retain land 
within the lineage and not to allow daughters and sisters to in- 
herit it. This feature suggests that the practice of preferential marri- 
ages like parallel and cross-cousin marriages and the resident sons- 
in-law (Gharjami) is devised to keep the property within the group. 

Although the family is the basic unit of production, there 
are members in some families who hold cultivable land indepen- 
dently and produce crops individually not as a product of family 
enterprise. The woman who inherits cultivable land from her pa- 
rents generally does not like to place her land at the disposal of the 
joint family of her husband. She may allow only her husband to 
look after the proudce of her plots. Thus, in spite of the family 
being the basic unit of production, smaller units are formed with- 
in the family fitself which promotes the breaking up of the joint 
family structure. 

Due to constant division, cultivable land becomes so small 
that it cannot be cultivated in most cases. This leads to lack of 
interest in cultivation and sale of land to others. This is the main 
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cause for land alienation among Muslims. A preference to matri- 
archal residence is also noticed among Muslims by virtue of the 
peculiar inheritance principle, though Muslim society is basically 
a patrilineal and patriarchal in form. To hold the property within 
the known group, Muslims generally practice kin marriage or 
marriage with a person belonging to the same village or locality. 
So a kind of local group formation is noticed among Muslims. In 
fact, the laws of inheritance influence every aspect of social life 
among Muslims—economy, family structure, marriage pattern and 
inter-personal relations among the kins. 
There is a popular saying among the Muslims: 
Chacha apan, Chachi par 
Cha-char maea-ka bia kar 
(Father’s brother is closer to a person than the father’s bro- 
ther’s wife). 
So to marry the father’s brother’s daughter is obligatory- 
And this is mainly to retain the property within the lineage. 
. SEKH Ranim MONDAL 


BOOK REVIEWS 
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- Blinkered Views on Left Unity 


K N Panixxar (Ep), PROSPECTS OF LEFT UNITY, Envee 
Publishers, New Delhi, Rs 30: 


IN memory of K Damodaran, veteran Left intellectual, a memorial 
committee has been constituted in the Jawaharlal Nehru Univer- 
sity, New Delhi, where he spent the last years of his life working on 
a research project on the history of the Communist movement in 
India. The first memoria] symposium held in 1978 has now been 
published as a book. The symposium dealt with the problems of 
Left unity which is a subject of great interest in the current politi- 
cal situation, The discussion was initiated by three professors — 
Boudhayan Chattopadhyay, Irfan Habib and Bipan Chandra— 
with Nikhil Chakravarty as the moderator. The volume contains 
the discussions with seven other participants, mainly from the 
Jawaharlal Nehru University. The book also concludes with an 
interview with Damodaran which appeared in the New Left Review 
in 1975. All this taken together provides a discussion on Left unity 
from the standpoint of Leftists—with a few exceptions—who are 
unattached to any Left party and of those who primarily come 
under the category of Left intellectuals. The symposium was held 
in April, 1978, thereby precluding the participation of the leaders 
of the CPI (M) and CPI who were at that very moment partici- 
pating in their party congresses in Punjab. This was unfortunate 
as it robbed the symposium of the much needed contribution of 
the actual organizers and leaders of the movement. 

The proceedings of the symposium reveal a running thread 
in the arguments of most of the participants—a pessimistic view 
of the Communist movement, its past and, in the extreme, a 
denunciation of all the existing Left parties and their leadership. 
The degree varies from those who voice anguished doubts about 
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the failings of the Communist movement to the sweeping denuncia- 
tion which ends up in giving grandiose call for the formation of a 
new revolutionary party. 


Underestimation of the Authoritarian Danger 


The debate while throwing up some valid criticism and 
problems which have been recognised by the Left movement dur- 
ing the last two decades, fails in the central task of identifying the 
actual problems of forging Left and democratic unity today and 
the path to advance towards such afront. The main reason for 
this is an unreal approach which refuses to take seriously the 
concrete programmes and tactical lines of the {Communist parties. 
Whether it pertains to the CPI (M) or CPI, their current political 
tactical lines, or their work in the‘trade union and Kisan movements, 
the main tendency is to dismiss them as of no consequence or as 
just tailing the bourgeoisie. The trend is to read into them what- 
ever subjective interpretation the participants may have had. This 
serious defect affects the quality of the debate throughout. Proba- 
bly this is due to the academic nature of the debate. But one sus- 
pects it is more due to a non-serious attitude to the Communist 
movement fostered by an intellectual approach cut off from the real 
problems and complexities of the Indian situation, which confront 
the movement of the people led by the Left parties today 


To drive home the point, Boudhayan Chattopadhyay, while 
correctly stressing the danger of imperialist manoeuvres in the sub- 
continent. lapses into sheer political opportunism when it comes 
to characterizing the political-tactica] lines of the two Communist 
parties. His formulations such as “the illusion of the CPI regard- 
ing Mrs. Gandhi and her cohorts and of the CPI (M) regarding 
JP and his cohorts follow from the grossly inadequate understand- 
ing...” emanate from the author’s indifference to the serious 
development of the authoritarian danger under Mrs Gandhi. The 
whole fight of the Indian people against authoritarianism of the 
Indira regime is reduced to “illusions regarding JP and his cohorts” 
—a totally irresponsible approach to an issue around which the 
political-tactical line of the CPI (M) is centred. This reflects a 
blindness to the major political issue in the country today. 


This approach of Chattopadhyay recurs throughout the 
seminar, reflecting a total underestimation of the divisions in the 
ruling class parties and refusal to recognize the correctness of the 
political-tactical line of the CPI (M) in mobilizing the widest forces 
against authoritarianism. The suspicion arises that this blindness 
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to the danger of authoritarianism as represented by its main pro- 
ponent, the Indira Congress, arises from the ambivalent role of 
some of the participants themselves during the emergency. What 
else can one make of the curious thesis of J Banaji that the Janata 
government:is more repressive in character than the Congress 
towards the working class? According to Banaji, the Janata’s 
strategy is ‘‘mass mobilization to smash the working class and the 
rural poor .... This strategy forms the prototype of the strategy 
of the fascist mass movement, which cares less for bourgeois 
legality and takes recourse to direct confrontations against the 
masses.” This is precisely what the Congress regime did. Banaji 
has turned the whole experience of the past few years topsy-turvy 
and characterized the specific feature of the Janata government in 
1978 as that which was actually perfected with ruthless determina- 
tion in the drive to one-party rule by Indira. 


Any impartial observer of the national scene could have 
seen that the Janata party in power for the ilast two and a half 
years had not shown the capacity to become a cohesive force and 
develop a social base to bring in fascism by populism, It is pre- 
cisely this inability of the Janata conglomerate which makes it 
essential to see that the main danger of authoritarianism is repre- 
sented by the Indira platform. The danger of authoritarianism 
- stems, as correctly observed by the tenth congress of the GPI (M), 
from the crisis of the capitalist path itself and the all-round crisis 
affecting the ruling classes and their parties. Any combination of 
the ruling class parties can’ institute an authoritarian regime to 
rescue their class interests, and at present the most potent threat 
comes from the Indira Congress which stands out as the avowed 
champion of emergency rule and seeks to capitalize on the Janata 
misrule on the basis of this platform. 

The ultimate absurdity is reflected in Banaji’s thesis that 
the present government represents the backward bourgeoisie and 
the Kulaks while the Congress represented the modern industrial 
bourgeoisie and the monopolists. The whole gamut of policies and 
their implementation in the last two years reveal that the Janata 
government’s socio-economic policies towards big business, foreign 
capital or agrarian policies ditto the class interests of the previous 
government. Banaji’s thesis only serves to whitewash the Indira 
Congress and its. regime who are depicted as agents of a ‘‘bourgeois 
socialism” as compared to the Janata’s medieval barbaric approach. 
The fact is that both parties represent the big bourgeois-landlord 
interests as pointed out.by Irfan Habib. Any understanding which 
deviates from this basic fact, whether it’ be Banaji’s or the CPI’s 
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understanding that the Janata represents the class interests of a 
more reactionary combine, will end up in appeasement of the 
authoritarian forces. 


It will be suicidal for the Left parties to neglect this central 
danger. The task of fighting the bourgeois-landlord class rule and 
policies necessitates a programme which will rally the widest forces 
against authoritarianism as represented by the Indira Congress, 
while simultaneously rallying the people to fight the socio-economic 
policies of the Janata government. Any position which rejects the 
former can only provide sustenance to the dictatorial forces most 
inimical to Left advance. 


Left and Democratic Unity 


The struggle to forge Left and democratic unity, for safe- 
guarding democracy and for alternative policies, is rooted in the 
experience of authoritarian rule during the emergency which 
marked a new stage in the ruling class attacks on the people. The 
segment of Left opinion which dominated the seminar talks of the 
need for Left unity minus this important dimension which makes 
all their proposals abstract and impractical. The struggle for Left 
and democratic unity should focus not on any intellectual exercises 
to reconcile the fundamentally different political-tactical lines of 
the CPI or CPI(M) or on creating a new revolutionary force 
superseding these two parties. The struggle should centre round 
forging the widest trade union unity and united actions of all 
sections of the people. Many of the participants have not paid due 
attention to this vital aspect and if they have touched upon it they 
have not properly evaluated the efforts being made to forge united 
actions. Some have deliberately come to the conclusion that the 
workers are uniting in spite of the trade unions. This is a dishonest 
conclusion considering the unremitting and principled fight of the 
trade unions like the CITU to forge united actions and unity in 
struggle. The successful efforts of the central trade unions to unite 
on a common platform against the Industrial Relations Bill and 
the spate of united actions of the workers in many centres are 
obviously of no consequence in their analysis. 

Some of the participants show awareness of the imperative 
need for united struggles at this juncture and see these struggles as 
a lever to develop Left and democratic unity. Some, however, posit 
the formation of a Left front as a precondition for broad-based 
mass struggles. Others like Prakash and Rajan Chandy are of the 
view that working class unity or united struggles must be forged to 
bypass the existing Left parties and their mass organizations. The 
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former, for instance, considers the building up of independent class 
organizations (independent of the Left parties) as “the central 
point for revolutionaries and revolutionary groups.” For the pro- 
ponents of this line, Left and working class unity has to be fostered 
in order to wean the workiug class away from the established Left 
parties. It is not surprizing therefore that such an understanding 
leads to the formation of “left unity forums,” as in Kanpur some- 
time back, whose prime task is to utilize the’ united platforms to 
denounce all existing Leftist-led trade unions and appeal to the 
workers to overthrow such leadership. In this effort, they expect 
organizations like the CITU to come into united platforms to serve 
their “central concern”. They should have no cause to complain 
if the CPI (M) and. the CITU tell them that united platforms 
cannot be utilized for this disruptive game! 


Another instance of a well-intentioned, nevertheless utopian, 
approach is Bipan Chandra’s prescription of how the partners in a 
Left democratic front should behave towards each other. While 
he has correctly emphasized the fact that authoritarianism can be 
fought and checked if the Left forces adopt correct tactics, the 
code of conduct drawn up by him for partners in the ‘‘Left-demo- 
cratic” front is more suited for a college debate. Such gentlemanly 
rules will not do for the rough and tumble of politics. Similarly 
some of the participants have deprecated the unceasing polemics 
between the CPI (M) and CPI, implying that this has something 
to do with the immaturity of the- leadership of these two parties. 
Marxists have never shied away from polemics and when funda- 
mental ideological-political differences exist, polemical exchanges 
are bound to take place. If we go by their standard, Lenin himself 
would be liable to this charge. 


Another point on which confusion abounds is the use of the 
term “Left unity” and alsothe conception of a Left and demo- 
cratic front. A sectarian understanding of the Left front excluding 
the democratic forces dominates. Even “Left unity” is seen in 
‘terms of only unity of the Communist parties. This self-imposed 
narrowing of the radical forces and their allies stems from the per- 
ception that all bourgeois and petty bourgeois forces cannot play a 
role in the front, however limited or temporary. This essentially 
dogmatic and ultra-Left understanding cannot but miss out on the 
basic socio-economic contradictions in the country which throw up 
forces which can play a progressive role, however vacillating, and 
which are essential for correct strategy and tactics. 
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Revision of History 


It will not be possible to comprehensively comment upon 
the appendix to the seminar which is the text of the interview with 
Damodaran. Damodaran covers a whole range of questions con- 
nected with Communist party policy from the thirties both in 
India and in the international Communist movement. Damodar- 
an’s positionin 1975 represented a gradual slide from reformist 
positions within the united CPI to final disillusionment with his 
parent CPI’s'class collaborationist line. However, one issue needs 
taking up, which is his version of the fourth congress of the CPI 
in 1956. There was asharp division on the question of the assess- 
ment of the Nehru Government, its foreign and internal policies 
and the nature of the state power, and therefore the content of 
the national democratic path. Damodaran’s version of the line 
taken by him does not conform ‘to the actual position adopted by 
PC Joshi, Rajeswara Rao and others, including Damodaran 
himself. What was argued for was unity with the progressive sec- 
tions in the Congress and recognizing them as partnersin the 
national democratic front, a line which was subsequently refined 
further and adopted by the CPI. A few months after the fourth 
congress, two articles by Modeste Rubinstein appeared in the New 
Times on “A Non-capitalist Path for Underdeveloped Countries”. 
These articles expounded the new understanding on the “non- 
capitalist” path of development opened up for India. The five- 
year plans, public sector, cooperative programmes~all these, plus 
the Avadi session of AICC, were taken to constitute the Indian 
road to socialism, presumably under the Nehru regime. Even 
though Ajoy Ghosh, the centrist general secretary, criticized this 
understanding publicly, gradually the revisionist wing in the CPI 
came to adopt this position. Damodaran from the fourth congress 
contributed to this understanding, though he played a very minor 
role. 

The interview depicts a Communist who has been unable 
to come to terms with the traumatic divisions and conflicts in the 
international and Indian Communist movement. To the credit of 
Damodaran, it may be stated that his firm faith in socialism, 
despite his inner conflicts, helped him to steer clear of the ranks 
of the ‘‘God that Failed” variety. i 


Intellectuals and Left Movement 


If the left intellectuals participating in the debate on Left 
unity have utilized most of their time to expound, rightly or 
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wrongly, the mistakes and failures of the Communist parties, there 
is nothing wrong. Nobody, least of all a genuine Communist 
party, would avoid debate or criticism on the. gamut of revolution- 
ary theory and practice in India. However, the questions posed 
by Bipan Chandra on the danger of an anti-intellectual approach 
must be commented upon. The Left-minded intellectuals feel that 
they are scorned and ignored by the Communist movement. Like- 
wise, parties like the CPI (M) can also legitimately claim that Left 
intellectuals should treat its programme, analysis and tactical line 
seriously and correlate it to its actual practice in day-to-day life. 
Many participants have pontificated on the CPI(M)’s tailing of 
one section of the bourgeoisie (presumably the Janata), or on its 
“parliamentary illusions.” Such sweeping and unfounded criticisms 
are strewn all over the book. 

If the mutual dialogue is to continue, some questions have 
to be posed to these critics also. Are they serious in suggesting that 
the CPI (M)’s understanding with the Janata party in the March 
1977 Lok Sabha elections was for the sake of winning a few parlia- 
mentary seats? Have the critics of parliamentarism and the Left 
Front government of West Bengal made any attempt to study the role 
of the working class struggles in West, Bengal? Have they assessed 
the successful jute workers’ strike or the wide-ranging implications 
of “Operation Bargha” in the rural areas of that state? Neither the 
tactics of isolating authoritarianism nor the pivotal role of the Left 
Front governments of West Bengal and Tripura are factors in the 
struggle for Left unity which they so ardently espouse. With such 
a blinkered and self-indulgent approach, it is sometimes difficult 
for any political party to take such intellectuals seriously. 


Here we may be allowed to lapse into some well meant advice 
for a continuing and fruitful dialogue. By all means they should 
analyse, and criticise the role of the Communist and Left forces. 
However, as serious academics they should, to make this a worth- 
while effort, study the concrete stand and practice of these parties 
and the realities of the political correlation of forces before pass- 
ing judgement. Often subjective wishes and lack of concrete study 
lead to the suspension of critical faculties. Finally, the Left intel- 
lectuals should discuss, apart from advising Left parties, how they 
as a group can contribute to Left unity and strengthen the Left 
movement. This aspect, which has been completely neglected. by 
the participants, is necessary to rally and organize the intelligentsia 
for the Left and democratic cause. How far have they succeeded 
in involving intellectuals in Left politics? Though they have not 
touched upon it, it seems this task is also complex and requires 


Memoirs of an Angry American 


Danie Patrick Moyninan, A DANGEROUS PLACE, Allied 
Publishers Private Limited, 1979, pp 297, Rs 30. 


DANIEL PATRICK MOYNIHAN has always excelled at being 
controversial,’ He has now given us a devastating Book of Revela- 
tions of particular interest to us in India. The book, which is 
essentially a self-righteous account of Moynihan’s diplomatic ex- 
periences, is at the same time the memoirs of an Angry American 
— desperately angry at the dramatic decline of American influence 
throughout the world. This decline, says Moynihan, is accurately 
reflected in the fact that “the United States is increasingly isolated 
in a dangerous world.” The growing American isolation became 
painfully evident to him during his term as US Ambassador to the 
United Nations from 1975 to 1976. He attributes the international 
American nosedive to several factors—the Watergate scandal, the 
disgrace and forced resignation of Nixon, the highest offices in the 
land filled by men unelected by the people (a reference to Ford 
and Rockefeller), shocking disclosures of violent and murderous 
adventures by the CIA and FBI, and finally, the stinging American 
defeat in Vietnam. 

Moynihan has been in the thick of American government 
and politics for several years. He has served in the cabinet or sub- 
cabinet of no less than four US Presidents—Kennedy, Johnson, 
Nixon and Ford. Apart from being Ambassador to the United 
Nations, he has also served as Ambassador to India from 1973 to 
1975. He is currently the US Senator from New York State. In 
áddition to this, he is one of the leading lights of the American 
academic community and was Professor of Government at Harvard 
University. Moynihan thus evidently speaks from a considerable 
degree of experience and authority, and this enhances the impor- 
tance of the book. The conclusions to which his experience and- 
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authority lead him, however, are a different matter, and we shall 
soon come to that. 


He proceeds right away to explain the title of the book— 
“In Washington I learned as an adult what I had known as a child, 
which is that the world is a dangerous place~ and learned also 
that not everyone knows this.” The whole book is then devoted to 
the proposition that the world is indeed getting to be an increas- 
ingly dangerous place for the United States, followed by attempts 
to find solutions to this crisis. 


We can conveniently divide our review into two major 
parts. In the first, we shall see what he says about India. His reve- 
lations about the Indian political leadership have already assumed 
the form of political dynamite. In the second part, we shall 
examine his analysis of the American crisis in diplomacy and 
international affairs and his solutions to that crisis. This is really 
what the book is all about. 


Indian Ruling Class Connivance with U S Imperialism 


To us in India, the bombshells coming from a highly placed 
authoritative source such as Moynihan serve to confirm a central 
fact of Indian political life which had long been suspected—the 
notorious role of US imperialist influence and moneyin Indian 
politics with the enthusiastic connivance of our own ruling classes. 
His disclosures rip off the véeil of hypocrisy worn by our top poli- 
tical leadership. 


Moynihan writes, “But in 1974 Mrs. Gandhi was still making 
speeches about the ever-present danger of subversion by the CIA, 
whilst I was meeting with the relevant Indian officials about our 
common interest in China. 


“In New Delhi I had pressed the Embassy to go back over 
the whole of our quarter-century in India, to establish just what 
we had been upto. In the end I was satisfied we had been upto 
very little. We had twice, but only twice, interfered in Indian 
politics to the extent of providing money to a political party. Both 
times this was done in the face of a prospective Communist victory 
in a state election, once in Kerala and once in West Bengal, where 
Calcutta is located. Both times the money was given to the Cong- 
ress Party, which had asked for it. Once it was given to Mrs. 
Gandhi herself, who was then a party official. 

“Still, as we were no longer giving any money to her, it was 
understandable that she should wonder just to whom: we were 
giving it. It is not a practice to be encouraged.” 
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' The implications of this disclosure are far-reaching indeed. 
The two occasions cited are obvious. The first refers to the mid- 
term poll in Kerala after the diabolical dismissal of the popularly 
elected EMS-led Communist Ministry in 1959. At that time Indira 
Gandhi was the Congress president and she is stated to have 
received the CIA money personally. Moreover, itis simply incon- 
ceivable that such a vital decision could be taken in 1959-60 with- 
out the consent of the highest political leadership. Ifthat is so, 
then it implicates no less a person than Jawaharlal Nehru himself. 


The second occasion referred to is obviously one of the 
Assembly elections in West Bengal in the late ’60s or early’70s, 
when Indira Gandhi was Prime Minister. This was at a time 
when the Congress was being severely challenged by the CPM- 
led United Front. What is also significant is that it was the Cong- 
ress party that asked for the money, obviously hoping to capita- 
lize on the obsessive anti-Communism of the United States policy. 
So we have a situation where US imperialist money is freely used 
by the ruling classes of India to crush and suppress, by hook or by 
crook, the popular and genuine Left and democratic movement in 
the country. Such is the state of the “world’s largest democracy.” 


The clearest proof of the authenticity of the disclosures, if 
any were needed, is the fact that neither Indira Gandhi nor any of 
the then Congress party leadership has dared to accept the chal- 
lenge of suing Moynihan or his publishers in a court of law. This 
speaks for itself. 


It is, of course, an open secret that several world leaders 
and other influential people from all walks of life either are or have 
been on the CIA payroll.: Moynihan himself writes, “It was well- 
known that the world over there were CIA agents at the highest 
levels of government.” And he goes onto describe the classic 
case of Luis Echeverria, President of Mexico, whose candidacy 
for the, post of Secretary-General of the United Nations was killed 
because it was revealed that he had been a CIA agent. 


But Indira Gandhi went one better. She combined private 
acceptance of CIA money with public denunciation of CIA acti- 
vities. Tlie proverbial two faces of Indira Gandhi were never so 
evident. The divorce between preaching and practice was never so 
complete. This hypocrisy has always been first nature with her. It 
is now common knowledge, for instance, that during the Emergency, 
when she was supposedly leading a full-blooded socialist crusade 
against US imperialism, all her repressive anti-people economic 
policies were virtually dictated by, andreceived glorious tributes 
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from, the unholy alliance of the American-dominated World Bank 
and IMF abroad and the Federation of Indian Chambers of Com- 
merce and Industry (FICCI) at home. So also is the case with 
multinational corporations which, incidentally, Moynihan des- 
cribes in the book, in the true neo-imperialist fashion, as ‘“‘the 
most creative economic institution of the twentieth century.” 
Her condemnation of the multinationals was combined with in- 
creasing collaboration with them. In some of these aspects, needless 
to say, she found herself in stiff competition with the fallen Janata 
Government. 


The Whole Truth? 


The book leaves distinct impression that though what 
Moynihan writes is undoubtedly the truth, it is unlikely to be 
the whole truth. He clearly states twice in his introductory note 
to the reader that before giving a particular information in the 
book “I reached agreement with the responsible persons in 
Washington as to what I would write.” This is hardly surprizing. 
As a prominent public and political figure not exactly lacking in 
ambition, it is evident that Moynihan has obtained official clearance 
for his whole book from the Eastablishment. And no Establishment 
in its right senses, in this case the US State Department and the 
CIA, is ever going to give clearance to the whole truth, even 
supposing that Moynihan wanted to tell it—which itself is unlikely. 

For instance, we can safely take with a barrel of salt his 
assertion, first, that CIA money was given to the Congress only 
twice, and second, that it was given only to the Congress. He him- 
self says that “as we were no longer giving any money to her, it 
was understandable that she should wonder just to whom we were 
giving it.” Any takers? But then the question arises—why has 
Moynihan chosen to spit only on Indira Gandhi? Two reasons are 
possible. Firstly, towards the latter part of her rule there is no 
doubt that she had become more pro-Soviet, as evidenced by the 
unprincipled Soviet support to her even during the Emergency. 
This was hardly to the liking of the United States, and, Moynihan 
thus complains in the book, “Under the rule of Nehru’s daughter, 
the world’s largest democracy had, in foreign affairs, become 
bound to Soviet policy.” Only in foreign affairs, not in economic 
affairs, where the American connection still reigned supreme. 
But being pro-Soviet even in foreign affairs was.bad enough so 
far as the United States was concerned. Hence Moynihan may have 
been persuaded to make the disclosure to torpedo Indira Gandhi's 
chances of.a comeback. 
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There is also a second reason possible. There are several 
places in the book where Moynihan mercilessly attacks Indira 
Gandhi for her authoritarian tendencies. Moynihan, it must be 
remembered, at least claims to be a genuine liberal and a democrat. 
And that is surely better than being an authoritarian and a semi- 
fascist. This consideration may have probably induced him to expose 
Indira Gandhi for what she is. Note the following passage in the 
book, “Worse, India was drifting into an authoritarianism all its 
own... The economic decline was creating ever-growing opposition 
... Yet she had established a doctrinal position from which to sup- 
press that opposition on grounds that it was a threat not to her, 
but to the principles she stood for. As the opposition grew, the 
day of suppression would draw nearer. Unless she could recognize 
this cycle; the day was not far off when she would try to destroy 
her opposition, and in doing so she would destroy the Indiau 
democracy...J was sure she would do what indeed she did do, and 
liad come to think it was possible and necessary to speak about 
the threat to democracy and personal freedom in the world in new 
and more urgent terms.” 

The above two major reasons must have played an impor- 
tant role in Moynihan’s -decision to spit on Indira Gandhi. But 
we have to ask ourselves—is she the only culprit where accepting 
CIA money is concerned? The truth of the matter is that there 
are any number of individuals, groups and political parties in 
India that are as much pro-capitalist, anti-Communist and there- 
fore as much pro-US as Indira Gandhi. They range from the 
ultra-Right to the pseudo ultra-Left. The ultimate aim of all these 
groups is to retain the present feudal-capitalist status quo at all 
costs. The most important task before them is to infiltrate into, 
disrupt and weaken the genuine Left and democratic forces in the 
country so as to ensure that they never gain the strength and 
prestige to pose as acredible national alternative. If this requires 
that they give the impression of being ultra-radical super-revolu- 
tionaries, well, then, so be it. If it requires them to infiltrate 
into and disrupt the Left movement from within, that is still 
better. 

The only difference between these pro-US groups is that 
some advertize the fact, while most advertize the opposite, which 
itself is a yardstick of US popularity in India. The first approach 
was tried by the Swatantra party, with the result that it was 
simply wiped off the political map of India without a trace. 
Moynihan tells us an anecdote of an ex-Swatantrite— ‘‘a dear 
friend of mine, the Honorable Piloo Mody, a Member of P arlia- 
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ment and a great Indian patriot who appeared on the floor of the 
Lok Sabha wearing a button that announced ‘I am a CIA agent’. 
... Mody had caused a number of these buttons to be manufac- 
tured, which he proceeded to sell to fellow parliamentarians at a 
profit that was considerable though not excessive. In time many 
members of the Indian parliament were proclaiming that they, 
too, were CIA agents.” í 

It requires little intelligence, of course, to realize that CIA 
agents may generally be expected to be made of more secretive 
stuff. Anyway, to return to our point, it seems truly impossible to 
believe that with so many overt and covert US sympathizers 
around—or, to describe them in that classic and unsurpassed 
Chinese-coined phrase “running dogs of US imperialism” (the 
sad irony is that the present Chinese leadership is being accused 
of the very phrase they had coined for others)— that only Indira 
Gandhi and the Congress can claim the exclusive honour of having 
been the sole beneficiaries of American generosity all these years. 
After all, we are always told that America believes in free enter- 
prise and the economics of competition. Someday, perhaps, ano- 
ther US Ambassador with clearance from another Establishment 
will provide us with some more fragments of the truth. Better 
still, some ex-CIA agent thoroughly disillusioned with the CIA 
may come forward and tell it all, as happened in the case of Philip 
Agee, who let us know several secrets of the CIA in his famous 
book Inside the Company: A CIA Diary. 


Moynihan’s disclosures also stir the hornet’s nest of the 
entire corrupt system of election funds in India. Apart from the 
foreign funds for Indian elections that Moynihan tells us of, there 
is also the equally vital question of the crores of rupees collected 
by the major bourgeois political parties from powerful vested 
interests like the big business houses, landlords, smugglers, black- 
marketeers and so on, to finance their lavish election campaigns. 
Common sense dictates that this money is not given without 
strings, or to be more exact, without ropes, attached. The para- 
mount question thus arises—how can any government that isin 
the financial stranglehold of vested interests be able to lay down 
policies that will benefit the poor, toiling masses of our country? 
How can it go against the very classes on whose continued finan- 
cial support it has to depend on for its dear life? The answers are 
more than evident from the 32-year history of ‘Free’ India. Such 
is the real picture of Indian democracy. 
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US Demi-Raj in India 


Moynihan’s comments on Indo-American relations are 
revealing. He writes, “An innocent enough affair of the heart, ... 
yet its end brought great bitterness in India, and there was little 
for an ambassador to do in its aftermath but wait until the Indians 
were prepared to settle for a more traditional relationship of 
diplomacy rather than tutelage. The affair of the heart, surely, 
was over. It was my hope that now that we perhaps liked cach 
other less, we might respect one another more. I had no great 
success ... With my own government collapsing at home, the most 
I could do was to set about liquidating the extraordinary demi-Raj 
that the United States had established in India in the nineteen- 
fifties and -sixties. Rather, as the British had, I hoped to march out 
rather than be driven out.” We have here as blatant an admission 
of neocolonialism as we are ever likely to get. And again the 
question—who in India authorized the US demi-Raj and why? 

Another bombshell, this time concerning the proposed sell- 
out of Indian higher education, which almost came to pass during 
Indira Gandhi’s visit to the US in 1966. Moynihan writes, “Mrs 
Gandhi had gone to a White House dinner at which Lyndon 
Johnson presented a proposal to which the Indians had agreed: 
that-the accumulated rupees of the grain deal should be put into 
an educational trust, presided over by an American executive 
director, to finance higher education in India.” The object was 
simple—he who pays the piper calls the tune, Indians would hence- 
forth be taught what the Americans thought was best for them. 
The celebrated American saying “What is good for General Motors 
is good for the United States” would now be just a little modified 
to read, “What is good for the United States is good for India.” 
But just in the nick of time enlightened Indian public opinion 
apparently asserted itself. And Moynihan narrates, “The Indians 
soon enough realized what they had done, and the scheme aborted. 
...We had proposed to take charge of and thereafter to pay for 
their culture. Not their army. Nor their irrigation systems. Their 
very culture.” Surprizing? Not at all. For if Indian education and 
culture itself pass into American hands, if entire generations are 
moulded by imperialist influence, what then remains? If the Indian 
mind itself is bought over, what is left? What more could America 
wish for? What could be better than mortgaged and brainwashed 
intellects whipped into performing bonded labour for the United 
States? There are enough: such people on Indian campuses 
already. 
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Lastly, there is the sensational disclosure of joint Indo-US 
spying on China. Moynihan says, “Of the various joint Indian- 
American enterprises, none survived the strains of 1971 more success- 
fully than those directed against China. Indian fear of the Chinese 
was palpable. As much as the Gandhi government may have desired 
American defeat in Vietnam, once that becamc inevitable they 
could see it would not really be to the advantage of India, and in 
private became ever more explicit on this point. And so we con- 
tinued, jointly, to spy on the Chinese from the tops of the Hima- 
layas. These were routine exercises, but not without drama. In 
1965 we had sent a climbing expedition to the top of Nanda Devi, 
a mountain of 26,645 feet in the northeast, near the border with 
China, to put in place nuclear-powered instruments which would 
record Chinese rocket telemetry and atomic tests. A storm came, 
the instruments, including the power pack, were cached, and the 
party returned to base. The climbers returned in the spring to find 
that an avalanche had swept everything away, and the plutonium 
was lost in the snow pack at the headwaters of the holy Ganges”, 
with the resultant grave radiation hazards to the people. No 
matter, said Indira Gandhi to the US, put new instruments. And 
so “our then Ambassador Chester Bowles went back to Mrs 
Gandhi, and the next year a second Indo-American expedition 
successfully put instruments in place atop Nandakot, the 22,400- 
foot mountain adjacent to Nanda Devi, The initial mishap, or 
disaster, as you will, was reported in the American press in 1978, 
and calmly acknowledged by the new Prime Minister, Morarji 
Desai”, as being the handiwork of three Indian Prime Ministers— 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Lal Bahadur Shastri and Indira Gandhi. 

One reads all that Moynihan has to say about India with a 
sense of profound dismay and indignation. More important, one 
is struck by the utter hypocrisy ofthe so-called commitment of 
the Indian ruling classes to the values they so pompously proclaim 
from the housetops—the age-old noble values of independence, 
democracy, socialism, anti-imperialism and non-alignment. 


The United States in Oppositian 


We come to the second and concluding part of the review — 
Moynihan’s views on the continuing crisis in the United States 
foreign policy and diplomacy. One of the important chapters in 
the bookis entitled “The United States in Opposition’’, where he 
correctly makes the case that the United States has been reduced 
to a hopeless minority in the community of nations, as witnessed 
in the United Nations and other important world forums. The 
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United States in particular, and the Western bloc of nations in 
general, are being consistently opposed by what he calls a com- 
bination of the non-aligned and Socialist blocs. But without hon- 
estly trying to analyze the fundamental economic and political 
policies that have reduced the U S to this sorry state of growing 
isolation, Moynihan goes on to propose utterly superficial half- 
baked and demagogic solutions. In other words, his diagnosis is 
right, but his remedy is wide off the mark. What is worse, during 
his term as U S Ambassador to the United Nations, he began to 
bring his solutions into practice with a vengeance and came to 
acquire a degree of worldwide notoriety that is uncommon even 
for U S Ambassadors. 

As Ambassador to the U N Moynihan has been delightfully 
described by one of his own countrymen as “trumpeting through 
the halls of the U N like.an avenging and self-anointed angel.” 
A New York Times headline screamed—‘‘Moynihan Calls on U S 
to Start ‘Raising Hell’ in U N”, and that is precisely what he did. 
In an interview with the U N correspondent of the New York Times 
he castigated the ThirdWorld countriesin pungent language: “Shame 
them, hurt them, shout at them”. Hopeless frustration at a chro- 
nically unpleasant situation was beginntng to reach its climax, 
and an unproductive and self-defeating climax at that. By adopt- 
ing such an arrogant and condescending policy at the United 
Nations in thought, word and deed, Moynihan succeeded in further 
alienating from the United States the already unfriendly, large 
bloc of non-aligned nations. Their unfriendliness now turned to 
plain hostility. So much for Moynihan’s achievements at the U N 
leading finally to his unceremonious exit from his post in less than 
a year. 

Animosity tq the non-aligned nations is nothing new in 
American foreign policy. It dates from Eisenhower’s Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles who went to the ridiculous extent of 
branding non-alignment as “immoral”. “Those who are not our 
friends are our enemies” was his policy, which was no doubt sup- 
ported by several Cold Warriors and intellectuals in the United 
States in the 1950s and 1960s. The entire rationale and spirit of 
the non-aligned movement was totally lost on US foreign policy 
makers. Indeed, as Moynihan himself recalls in the book, “‘Ameri- 
can policy was never friendly to this development (non-alignment). 
There was to be one party in the United Nations, we thought, 
-and that was ours. It was not until 1974 that a Secretary of State 
(Kissinger) on a visit to India, declared, ‘The United States 
accepts non-alignment.’ ‘““Magnanimity indeed! Moynihan says else- 
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where, ‘‘Kissinger’s speech came too late, and was too obviously 
a bid to settle for what we had long rejected, a true non-alignment 
in the face of what was increasingly an alignment against the 
West and with the Soviets. The United States was seen to be in 
a profound-decline, and history to be moving in other directions 
altogether.” 


The result was a marked defensiveness in US foreign policy 
and a savage desire to hit back in some way or the other. ‘‘Increas- 
ingly,” says Moynihan, ‘‘United States policy was immobilized in 
the face of events which we seemingly could not understand, much 
less control.” Retaliation began. The tone was set by President 
Gerald Ford, who in a speech to the opening ofthe regular Gene- 
ral Assembly in the autumn of 1974, warned the UN against “the 
tyranny of the majority”. The trend was faithfully followed by 
Kissinger and others and brought toa climax by Moynihan 
himself. 

Talking of Kissinger, it must be recorded that some of the 
juiciest passages in the book are those in which Moynihan directs 
his darts at the former Secretary of State. All his jibes àre delight- 
ful, and some are positively vicious. There is clearly no love lost 
between the two. Witness these bits—‘‘It was his tragedy never to 
be believed, save by people with dull minds.” (p 91). ‘‘Kissinger’s 
luck had been rather too much the bad luck of others, but this is 
always a gambler’s lot during good times” (p 58). “His problem 
was that he was dangerous to be close to. It was not as it was 
with Lyndon Johnson, of whom Eugene McCarthy remarked that 
no one ever was associated with him who was not in the end some- 
how diminished. With Kissinger the risk was to end up destroyed” 
(p 60). “It was his obsession that no one ever should appear to be 
closer to this President—Nixon—than he, while neither should 
anyone be seen to hold this President in greater contempt.” ( p8-9). 
Indeed, we must grant one thing to Moynihan, and that is the 
elegance and beauty of his style of writing, which is evident all 
through the book and which is the main incentive for reading the 
book to its end. 


Panacea for U S Ills 


In the chapter titled “Was Woodrow Wilson Right?”, Moy- 
nihan indulges in a complicated process of intellectual acrobatics, 
as aresult of which he comes out with his pet solutions to Ame- 
rica’s ills, like the proverbial magician pulling a rabbit out of a 
hat. f 
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“The fundamental problem,” he writes, “was a diminish- 
ment of liberal conviction, a decline possibly in energy, which 
brought about almost an aversion to ideological struggle. There 
was no talent for it in Washington; increasingly no stomach for it 
either. By 1971 this’ disposition was much reinforced by the still- 
continuing trauma of Vietnam. We had failed in our security 
objectives there, which led those in charge of high politics in Wash“ 
ington to become even more averse to ideological confrontation, 
Our object at the United Nations became ‘damage limitation’.... 
This denoted, of course, a vast failure of leadership. Faced with 
the defeat of democratic arms in Asia, we should have commenced 
immediately to challenge totalitarian ideas throughout the world. 
Instead we withdrew on both fronts.” Democratic arms indeed! 

In an article written for the magazine Commzatary he argued 
for an American foreign policy based on the ideals of Woodrow . 
Wilson. “Was Woodrow Wilson right, I asked, when he asserted 
that the task of civilized nations—of the United States—was noth- 
ing less than the defense of ‘liberty in the world?...We stand for 
liberty, for the expansion of liberty. Anything else risks the con- 
traction of liberty: our own included.” And so the United States 
should start an ideological war, taking freedom and liberty as its 
shield and armour. Human Rights and Liberty should be made 
the chief planks of American foreign policy, to put all other 
nations on the defensive. In the ideological battle, the US should 
not stop merely defending, itshould go over to the attack. The 
Socialist countries and the unfriendly Third World nations should 
be made the first taigets of verbal attack, all in the name of 
liberty. A pragmatic policy must be followed in foreign affairs, 
wherein those non-aligned nations that do not support the US on 
important issues should not only be mercilessly attacked on the 
floor of the United Nations—a technique that Moynihan per- 
fected to the level of an art—but they should also be taughta 
lesson in all other ways. On the other hand, those that toed the 
US line should be handsomely rewarded. In short, the carrot and 
stick approach. And all in the name of defending and expanding 
liberty in the world. Such was Moynihan’s prescription for the 
moribund American foreign policy. Kissinger even authorized a, 
strategy to “split the Third World”, a strategy that continues 
even today. 


Old Wine in New Bottles 


Moynihan’s solutions are hardly original. The very same 
approach was taken by President Jobn F Kennedy in his Inaugural 
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Address, ‘‘Let every nation know, whether it wishes us well or ill, 
that we shall pay any price, bear any burden, meet any hardship, 
support any friend, oppose any foe to assure the survival and the 
success of liberty.” Brave words indeed! But where did they lead 
the Kennedy administration to? Straight into the calloues Vietnam 
war, where the United States was routed. As Moynihan himself 
says, “The same administration that had launched the Peace 
Corps had sent advisors to Vietnam. Kennedy said we would go 
to. Vietnam in the same speech in which he announced we would 
go to the moon.” 


Again, the same emphasis on Freedom and Human Rights 
which Moynihan proposed was adopted by another President, 
Jimmy Carter, as the official theme of US foreign policy. That 
even this has proved to be hollow is proved by the fact that the 
international US nosedive still continues as strongly as ever. 
Witness Iran, Afghanistan, Angola, Nicaragua, etc. 


The bitter truth which the US never officially admits. is 
that despite all the high-flown rhetoric of human rights, the US 
military and economic support to a wide range of corrupt, semi- 
fascist dictatorships, repressive military juntas and downright 
racist regimes still continues merrily. This has indeed been one -of 
the hallmarks of US foreign policy ever since the Second World 
War. The worst atrocities suddenly become sacrosanct in the name 
of anti-Communism. And as Moynihan quotes in the book, the 
State Department itself has “refused to give the US Congress a 
list of those countries receiving US military aid that have engaged 
in gross violation of human rights.” l 


Moynihan shrewdly calculated that his tough-line tactics 
would strike a sympathetic chord among many Americans who 
were also suffering from impotent frustration at the universal Ame- 
rican decline. That his antics finally proved not just ineffective but 
downright counter- productive to US foreign policy, did not seem 
to matter much. For Maynihan achieved. his objective—he impres- 
sed enough people to be elected to the U S Senate in November 
1976. Several Americans themselves accuse him of using the U N 
„platform as a launching-pad for his political career. Itis now 
amply clear that his unsuccessful but spirited defence of Israel 
against the General Assembly resolution that “Zionism is a form 
of Racism and Racial Discrimination”, to which he devotes a 
large part of the book, was only partly a matter of principle. The 
other major consideration was surely to win over the politically 
crucial Jewish support and votes in New York State. 
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It is a small wonder then, that Moynihan’s pet solutions are 
pounced upon in American intellectual circles themselves. He 
quotes the well-know commentator Anthony Lewis, ‘‘A superpower 
that drops 500,000 tons of bombs on Cambodia is in rathera 
doubtful position to lecture others on morality. So is a Secretary 

„Of State (Kissinger) who asserts the right to upset the constitutional 
government of a friendly country by covert means.” 

And finally, in what is perhaps the most unkindest cut of 
all, Moynihan’s very conception of freedom itself comes under 
scathing attack from another fellow-American. And he himself 
quotes Dr. Michael C. Latham, Professor of International Nutri- 
tion at Cornell University: “It is sad, perhaps even alarming, that 
Daniel P. Moynihau, our new Ambassador to the U N, should still 
preach a foreign policy that echoes that of John Foster Dulles .... 
Does Moynihan really believe that we provided all that assistance 
to India in the 1950s mainly because she was democratic? Surely 
we gave aid because she was at first anti-communist and later non- 
communist. Throughout all this period, it mattered to us little 
whether a government was democratic or autocratic. We assisted 
those governments that were non-communist and we still do. 

“Moynihan is all for freedom and that is a noble idea. But 
in using that term he seems to care nota whit for freedom from 
hunger, freedom from disease, freedom of opportunity, freedom 
from corruption and so on. To him freedom is living under a non- 
totalitarian regime, by which he means a non-communist one. Our 
failure has been that we have supported governments because they 
are anti-communist, and-not because they were genuinely trying 
to alleviate poverty and reduce deprivations among their people.” 

, , AsHox DHAWALE 


` Health Care System 


J P Narx (ep): AN ALTERNATIVE SYSTEM OF HEALTH 
CARE SERVICE IN INDIA: SOME PROPOSALS, Allied Publi- 
shers, New Delhi, 1977, pp 81, Rs 10. 


IN recent years there has been considerable rethinking among social 
scientists and members of the medical profession on the relevance 
of the present health care set-up to the needs of the country. Several 
seminars have been organized to try and find out some alternative 
health care system that can suitably be applied to a country where 
80 percent of the population lives in rural areas. In 1976 a seminar 
was organized jointly by the Indian Council of Medical Research 
(ICMR) and the Indian Council of Social Science Research(ICSSR) 
wherein several workers presented their work involving innovations 
in health delivery system. Most of the work presented was of an 
experimental nature involving small communities and highly moti- 
vated persons behind the ‘projects.’ The consensus emerged that 
the present health set-up needs considerable overhauling, and more 
and more stress will have to be laid on the use of non-professional, 
trained workers within the community for delivering health care. 


The book entitled An Alternative System of Health Care Service 
in India—Some Proposals contains four papers, all of, them dealing 
with some proposals or concepts of alternatives to the existing 
system, but not by way of concrete solutions. 

In his paper, “Alternative System of Health Care Services 
in India—Some General Considerations”, J P Naik, member-secre- 
tary of ICSSR, has spelt out in great detail some broad principles 
on which alternative plans should be based. Before doing so, he 
has described in a fairly detailed manner the evolution of health 
service in India. Starting from the Bangalore {Committee report 
(1946) he has gone on to pinpoint some of the basic issues that 
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have stood in the way of implementing some of the well-thought- 
out plans. In the miajor part of the report, which he calls a ten- 
point programme, he has discussed in detail every aspect that has 
to be kept in mind while formulating any new health policy. He 
starts with the target groups and goes on to describe the correct 
emphasis on preventive and promotive aspects, the choice of techno- 
logy. Due emphasis is given to the use of appropriate agents of 
health care, from the community, involvement of the community 
and importance of educational aspects. There is a fairly detailed’ 
description of the infrastructure to be developed and the scope for 
research in the field. He makes an appeal for a nationwide debate 
on the subject of health care and the setting up of a group to pre- 
pare a draft sixth plan of health care service in India. Finally, he 
discusses some of the difficulties in the development of these pro- 
grammes, the important ones being the vested interest of the pro- 
fessional groups and the lack of public opinion. He concludes that 
the ultimate decisions in health care are essentially political. The 
paper can be considered a very valuable and practical guideline 
for the implementation of ahealth programme aimed at making 
health care available to all, without sacrificing quality at the 
‘Central’ level. 

In his paper, Prof. Banerji first describes the political 
dimensions of health status and the health services of a community 
and the alternatives in health services under different political 
systems. He also has summarized the developments in health 
services in India. In his “Thoughts on Perspective for Formulating 
an Alternative”, his emphasis is on a political system that actively 
encourages involvement of the entire population in the develop- 
ment and implementation of health services. Thisis an essential 
prerequisite for setting up any meaningful alternative health care 
system in India. He stresses the need for the democratization of 
the political system which will subordinate medical technology to 
the interests of the community. He however does not rule out the 
need for research even in the present set-up, for trying out specific 
alternative programmes for immediate action. 


Prof. Banerji’s paper is thought-provoking and useful to 
anyone genuinely interested in finding an alternative health delivery 
system. 

The third paper in the book isa report, popularly known 
as the Shrivastava Committee report. The report is an effort to 
formulate a concrete programme for immediate action in the fields 
of health services and medical education. The first part deals with 
the general principles governing an alternate strategy, aimed at 
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development of an integrated service covering preventive, promo- 
tive and curative aspects of health and family planning, with 
universal coverage and full utilization of all resources. The com- 
mittee spells out in detail four main areas for immediate action: 
i) organization of basic health services within the community, 
ii) organization of an efficient programme of health services to 
bridge the community with theyPHC, iii) the creation of a national 
referral services complex and iv) creation of the necessary admini- 
strative and financial machinery for the reorganization of the 
entire programme. 


This document, no doubt, is very important and capable of 
being a practical one if implemented properly by those with the 
will to do so. 


The last paper in the book by Prof. Jacob Chandy is 
different from others in the sense that it is not an alternative in 
health care delivery, but a proposal for the development of health 
as a science subject for teaching at the primary and secondary school 
levels and at the graduate level. He bases his paper on the experi- 
ence he has had with training young village girls and utilizing 
them as teachers of health for high school students, and imparting 
health education to the community. Based on his experience, he 
makes a plea that health science be introduced as a subject for the 
B Sc course and the graduates be utilized for training in schools as 
well as in organizing school health programme on a wide scale- 
There is a plethora of ‘health educators’ in the health sector, but 
their effectiveness is questionable. However the use of such per- 
sonnel in the educational field is a novel one, and needs to be tried 
out. 

The main objective in publishing the book, as spelt out by 
M S Gore, chairman of ICSSR, is to stimulate further thought 
rather than to describe concrete solutions. After reading the book, 
anyone who has been in contact with newer developments in the 
field of health care in rural areas is bound to be stimulated by it. 
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PRABHAT PAT NAIK 


Industrial Development in India since Independence 


DESPITE the fact that the beginnings of modern industry in India 
date back to 1854 when the first cotton mill venture was floated, 
followed by the establishment of the first jute mill in Calcutta the 
next year, at the time of independence the modern large-scale 
industry, together with mines, accounted for only 7 percent of 
the national income compared with the small-scale industry’s share 
of 10 percent, 49 percent of agriculture and 34 percent of the 
construction and service sector.1 Employment in factories in 1951 
was a mere 2.9 millions and in factories and mines together around 
3.5 millions: which amounted to 2.5 percent of the total work 
force. In contrast, small enterprises employed as much as 7 per- 
cent of the work force, agriculture 71.8 percent, and the constru- 
ction and service sector, including trade and transport, 18.7 per- 
cent.2 Not only was the extent of modern industry limited, there 
were also major gaps in the industrial structure. Cotton and jute 
textiles were the two main industries; there was only a sprinkling 
of other industries like sugar, paper, cement, steel and light con- 
sumer goods, some of which benefited from the introduction of 
“discriminating protection” under the infant-industries argument 
. in the thirties. Though the exigencies of the war necessitated the 
implanting of an embryonic engineering and chemicals industrial 
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sector, on the whole, the development of producers’ goods product- 
ion was negligible. Moreover, even this miniscule and lop-sided 
industrialization which India had achieved over a period of 90 
years since its first beginnings appears to have completely run out 
of steam by independence. 

Two broad phases.of this industrialization must be distin- 
guished. Well into the twentieth century, India was virtually an 
open economy. The two main modern industries, cotton and 
jute, which developed during this period in the teeth of competi- 
tion from foreign, especially British manufacturers, depended 
for their growth essentially upon the condition of the interna- 
tional economy. A period of high export growth or favourable 
terms of trade stimulated by boom conditions in the world eco- 
nomy.not only helped directly in stimulating industrial demand 
from the world market, but also indirectly. Domestic incomes rose 
and the domestic market expanded. What is more, public revenues 
also expanded and so did public spending, tied as it was to reve- 
nue in this era of balanced budgets. Higher public spending in 
turn had second-order effects on domestic markct expansion, not- 
withstanding the large leakages on foreign purchases. Such a 
period was the decade and a half before the first world war which 
witnessed considerable industrial expansion stimulated in a large 
measure by expanding world trade and India’s favourable terms 
of trade. Between the triennia 1900-03 and 1915-18 the average 
annual compound growth rate of industrial production amounted 
to 4.8 percent. 


With.the collapse of the boom conditions after the first 
world war and the onset of the world agricultural crisis which 
preceded the Great Depression, this'spurt in industrial advance 
gave way toa crisis. Between 1915-18 and 1928-31, the annual 
average industrial growth rate came down to a mere 1.5 percent. 
The next spurt occurred with the grant of protection in the early 
thirties which encouraged some import substitution, The scope of 
this second round of advance was necessarily restricted: the Great 
Depression exercised an overall dampening effect on industrial 
growth. Nevertheless, industries like sugar, and to a lesser extent 
paper, gained from the introduction of protection, and the stim- 
ulus ‘of the domestic market in these as well as in older industries 
like cotton textiles caused a degree of locational diversification 
‘away from the -coastal metropolisis towards the interior of the 
country. While more of the home market was now available to 
domestic producers, this market itself was virtually stagnant.‘ By 
the late thirties even this spurt had come to an end and established 
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industries like cotton textiles could ward off the crisis arising from 
the new Japanese drive to penetrate the Indian market only 
because of Japan’s early involvement in the war. 

While the war boosted industrial profits in India and accu- 
mulation of sterling reserves, a counterpart of the tremendous 
amount of inflationary “forced savings” squeezed out from the 
Indian people by the mechanism of war finance, it was clear that 
a major -post-war advance could only occur if a new stimulus could 
be provided. The Bombay Plan worked out by a group of big 
industrialists headed by J R D Tata and'G D Birla clearly showed 
the appreciation of this necessity and how this necessity could be 
met by stepping up public ‘investment.’ 


STIMULI FOR EXPANSION. 


The stimulus for the spurt in post-independence industriali- 
zation came from two main sources: a significant extension of 
protection and substantial stepping up of public investment. The 
theoretical argument to widen protection was articulated soon 
after independence. It was argued that the strict selectivity 
implied by the ‘‘infant-industries” argument was wholly inadequ- 
ate for a developing economy. Given the essential interdependence 
of industries, the thrust for industrialization called for wide-rang- 
ing protection; the infant industries argument should in fact give 
way to an “infant economy” argument.’ Widening of protection 
was undertaken initially through the grant of higher tariffs over a 
much larger area by the Tariff Commission. After the 1956 foreign 
exchange crisis, however, the need to conserve foreign exchange 
by quantitative restrictions on imports became paramount and the 
implicit rates of protection granted all round to domestic producers 
- flouted all orthodox canons of efficiency.” 

' The introduction of planning with its emphasis on the 
public sector likewise highlighted the incomparably great role of 
public investment. The demarcation of spheres of the public and 
the private sector was outlined in principle in the two Indus- 
trial Policy Resoultions of 1948 and 1956. But both, especially the 
latter, were nebulous. The actual demarcation that emerged was 
roughly as‘ follows: spheres involving large-scale lumpy high-risk 
capital investment, for example, overheads and basic and heavy 
industries, were to be developed by the public sector, while the 
rest was left to the private sector. Public investment, therefore, 
was effectively to play a dual role: it was to eliminate to some 
extent the serious gaps in the production structure which the pri- 
vate sector, would have been reluctant to overcome on its own 
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and to provide a stimulus to private investment by extending the 
markets of private industrialists directly and indirectly. To ensure 
that private investment did not suffer from a lack of long-term 
funds, which it might have owing to the narrowness of the long- 
term capital market, a series of specialised financial institutions 
were set up, which, with the exception of the Life Insurance’ 
Corporation and the Unit Trust of India, obtained their funds 
from governmental sources and rationed these out at low rates of 
interest. l : 
The framework under which post-independence industriali- 
zation occurred, therefore, was approximately as follows: in a 
regime with heavy all round protection and import control the 
government was to spearhead investment in crucial high-risk 
sectors while making finance available to the private sector to take 
advantage of opportunities opened up as a consequence of its own 
investment and its: protectionist policy. The logic of this frame- 
work implied that public investment could not be financed by a 
heavy reliance on taxation of property incomes, since that would 
have destroyed private incentives and hence undermined the very 
basis of the “mixed economy”. It was inherent in the situation 
therefore that this stepping up of public investment should have 
been financed’ largely from three other sources—foreign aid, 
indirect taxation and deficit financing. In the second and the third 
plans, foreign aid and deficit financing, the latter defined narrowly 
to include only borrowings from the Reserve Bank, together acco- 
unted for 43 percent and 42 percent respectively of the total 
public sector plan outlays.” The additional tax revenue mobilized 
in both these plans came largely from indirect taxes, which 
_ accounts for the fact that the share of indirect taxes to the total 
tax revenue increased from 61.9 percent in 1955-56 to 70.7 per- 
cent in 1965-66.° Since the impact of indirect taxes and deficit 
financing tends largely to be a regressive one, markets for mass 
consumption goods did not increase to any substantial extent in 
the course of the industrialization process itself. And this tended 
to reinforce the reliance upon protection and public investment 
as stimuli for industrialization, giving it a ‘‘top-heavy” character. 
Looking at it differently, insofar as the basis for the post- 
independence industrial spurt was sought not in a radical egalitarian 
shift in the pattern of asset and income distribution, for example 
through land redistribution, which would have expanded the 
markets for mass consumer goods, but rather in the provision of 
new stimuli within the existing broad pattern of asset ownership, 
this gave industrialization a “top-heavy” character. This ‘‘top-hea- 
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viness’” was perpetuated and reproduced over time by the fact 
that the very mode of financing such industrialization kept the 
markets for mass consumption goods continuously restricted. 


AFTERMATH OF THE STRATEGY 


This strategy, nevertheless, produced an unprecedented 
spurt in industrialization, Between 1951 and 1965, the index of 
industrial production registered an average growth rate of about 
seven percent per annum, a rate which was higher than anything 
recorded over a comparable length of time in the past, and which 
was respectable by the standards of capitalist countries. Within the 
industrial sector there was a relative shift of position: older indu- 
stries like cotton textiles and jute textiles declined in importance, 
while newer ones like basic metals, engineering, rubber, ‘chemicals 
and pharmaceuticals became prominent. Even within individual 
industry categories like cotton textiles, there was relative stagnation 
in the production of coarse and medium varieties compared to 
finer varieties and synthetics, a stagnation which cannot be wholly 
explained by changes in consumer tastes and preferences. All 
along then we find a newer basis for growth, reflected in the altered 
composition of output, a composition which is quite in line with 
what may be expected under the framework of industrialization 
outlined earlier. But eschewing all ethical indignations towards an 
industrialization process which largely bypasses sectors producing 
mass consumption goods, we may note four other important but 
related features of this process. 

First, growth was accompanied py a cònsiderable increase 
in the country’s indebtedness. Upto the end of the First Plan, 
total external assistance, excluding grants and net of amortization, 
stood at Rs 196.6 crores. By the end of the Third Plan, this 
figure had increased to Rs 6199.4 crores. The Second and the 
Third Plan periods, which witnessed a marked tempo of industria- 
lization were also characterized by heavy inflows of foreign aid. 
The grossaid inflow exclusive of grants was Rs 2199.6 crores 
during the Second Plan and Rs 4364 crores during the Third Plan. 
The share of foreign aid as a proportion of gross investment, of 
- plan outlay and of national income increased dramatically over 
this decade (see Table I). Amortization and interest payments on this 
huge accumulated debt amounted in 1966-67 to as much as: 16.3 
percent of India’s total export earnings. The entire industrializa- 
tion drive however impressive, was indeed very far from being 
financially self-reliant. 

Second, alongside external financial assistance, technological 
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TABLE I 


GROWTH OF AID RELATIVE TO OTHER VARIABLES 


Aid-flow as per- 1950-51 1956-57 1961-62 1966-67 1970-71 
centage of: to to to lo to 
1955-56 1960-61 1965-66 1969-70 1975-76 
National Income 0.4 1.4 2:3 2.7 2.0 
Net Investment 5.9 13.0 {7.2 23.6 13.2 
Plan Outlay : 10.0 19.1 23.5 33.1 23.0 
Imports 5.4 18.2 32.4 40.6 31.5 
Trade Balance 33.4 48.5 84,1 132.6 185.9 


source: For the period upto 1969-70, Pramit Chaudhuri, /ndian Economy: Poverty 
and Development, New Delhi, 1978. For the subsequent period calculations 
have been made from official data given in Economic Surveys. 


dependence also increased during this drive, and with it the role 
of the ‘multinationals. The old private foreign capital, which had 
operated in the colonial period, worked mainly through branches 
in India or through managing agency houses. It was organized in 
pools which were small by the standards of metropolitan countries 
and operated in areas like trade, finance and export-oriented 
activities. A good deal of this capital either left the country in the 
wake of independence or clung on in a stagnant and precarious 
state. The new private foreign capital which entered particularly 
during the Second and Third Plan years went into technologically 
intensive areas and produced mainly for the domestic market 
which was cordoned off by high protective barriers. The typical 
foreign entrant was a giant multinational and the typical form of 
its operation was through joint-ventures with Indian partners, 
in a majority of cases, holding minority shares. The actual 
flow of investment into India was small and the outflow 
on account of royalties, technical fees, dividends and capital 
repatriation more than matched the inflow so that the overall 
balance of payments effect of private foreign investment was nega- 
tive. However, the extent of foregin control over the Indian private 
corporate sector defined for example as the ratio between the 
total capital employed in branches of foreign companies and ones 
the Reserve Bank calls ‘‘foreign-controlled rupee companies’ ’ and 
the capital employed in the entire private corporate sector (finan- 
cial companies are excluded from both the numerator and the 
denominator) increased. At the end of March 1961 the ratio stood 
at 25.86 percent which at the end of March 1965 had climbed up 
‘ to 30.57 percent.!? If control were defined to include technological 
control also even when the proportion of shares held is low, the 
extent of such control in 1967-68 would have been around 40 per- 
cent of the entire private corporate sector. And the category of 
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foreign-controlled rupee companies as defined by the Reserve Bank 
has continued to show-higher rates of profitability and growth 
than the rest of the private corporate sector, so that the presump- 
tion that.the extent of foreign control is on the increase appears 
to be a valid one. 

From the point of view of Indian businessmen who never 
bothered much about developing indigenous technology or financing 
indigenous research, foreign technology became essential for cash- 
ing in on the growing and protected domestic market. And there 
was the incidental advantage that a project with foreign collabora- 
tion which made arrangements for meeting its foreign exchange 
requirements could easily jump the queue for import licences. But 
such collaborations did little to promote indigenous research; on 
the contrary many of them: explicitly prohibited indigenous 
research so that technological dependence and technological para- 
sitism got perpetuated. The record of the public sector in this 
respect too has hardly been any better. Even today hardly any 
project is put up in the engineering, basic metals, chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals sectors without entering into foreign collabora- 
tion. Apart from its long-term impact of thwarting self-reliant 
industrial growth, such dependence on-foreign technology implies 
excess capital imports, rigidity in sales destination and of course 
a substantial concealed outflow by way of transfer pricing. 


- The third important feature of this industrialization drive 
has been its virtually negligible impact on either the unemploy- 
ment situation or the sectoral distribution of the workforce. The 
annual compound growth rate of factory employment was 1.7 per- 
cent during the First Plan, 3.9 percent during the Second Plan 
and 5.7 percent during the Third Plan, which has been followed 
by a more or less secular stagnation. For the entire period 1951-1968 
the rate comes to a 2.9 percent, just about enough to absorb the 
natural growth of the employed ‘labour force. Obviously it is not 
enough either to make a dent in the backlog of urban unemploy- 
ment which also experienced natural growth over time or to absorb 
‘the immigrants from rural areas. The economic stagnation since 
the mid-sixties, which has continued after 1968, has of course 
worsened. the unemployment situation. Between March 1966 and 
March 1977, the total employment in the private and public 
sectors taken together in mines and factories rose from 5.195 
millions to 6.258 millions, an average annual increase of a mere 1.7 
-percent. The number of job seekers on the registers of Employ- 
ment Exchanges continues to increase. The addition between 
April 1977 and April 1978 was 10.75 lakhs, which brought the 
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total number to 114.12 lakhs. This growing urban unemploy- 
ment has occurred in a situation where the distribution of the 
workforce between industry and the other sectors has remained 
unchanged. Indeed, the ratio of the total industrial workforce 
taking large and small industry together, to the total workforce 
in 1971 was no higher than in 1901 whether we consider only male 
workers or male and female workers together (Table II). Notwith- 
standing all the limitations of data this is a startling conclusion 
which has also emerged in other underdeveloped countries, a con- 
clusion so different from the historical experience of industrializa- 
tion in today’s advanced countries that some economic historians 
have chosen to work upon it as a “‘new’ kind of industrialization.!® 

The fourth feature is that the industrial upsurge was accom- 
panied by a virtual stagnation in real wages. The available data 
on wages of course, are highly unreliable and are beset with various 
conceptual problems. Nevertheless the following broad picture of 

~real wage movements can be built up from this fragmentary evi- 
dence. The second war meant a considerable erosion of real wages 
of industrial workers; so that the 1951 level was perhaps below the 
1939 level, Indeed according to the report of the National Commi- 
ssion for Labour, the index of real earnings of factory labour with 
1939 base stood at 92.2 in 1951.17 Between 1951 and 1955 there 
was considerable increase in real wages owing to declining food 
‘prices, but after 1955 they came down and in 1964 the index for 
employees earning less than Rs 200 per month stood at 104 with 
1951 as base.18 There was a recovery to the levels of the early sixties 
only around 1970,!° but the post-1972 inflation together with the 
decline in money earnings during the Emergency period has almost 
certainly brought real earnings today to a level below that of the 
early sixties. For the three years 1960-62 the average real earnings 
of employees with less than Rs 200 per month were 15 percent 
higher than in 1951. On the whole, therefore, the current level of 
real earnings may not be much higher than in 1939. This is not 
to say that with changing industrial composition and the creation 
of many more skilled jobs, opportunities have not been opened up or 
utilized but the picture of stagnation remains roughly valid for any 
particular category of workers, especially unskilled workers. 

Most of the features discussed, namely, marginal changes 
in the employment pattern, growing unemployment, stagnant real 
wages, almost complete technological parasitism and growing 
indebtedness to foreign countries are features which derive essenti- 
ally from the very strategy of industrialization pursued in India. 
The very logic of this strategy implies, as we have seen earlier, 
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both inability to raise resources domestically at the expense of 
property incomes and top-heavy industrialization based mainly on 
capital goods and a few luxury consumer goods, all of which are 
highly technology-intensive and all of which at the prevailing 
level of imported technology are incapable of generating sub- 
stantial employment for any given level of investment. In fact it 
has been estimated that in India the amount of fixed investment 
required to generate one job in the mines and organized industry 
sector was as high as Rs 39,000 during the Third Plan. And 
among Asian countries it appears, that India and Pakistan had in 
many cases less labour-intensive techniques than even Japan.” It 
is idle moreover, to discuss possibilities of employing more labour- 
intensive techniques for producing the same product-mix. As long 
as asset and hence income distribution remains unchanged, the 
product-mix must be such as to correspond to the tastes of those: 
in whose hands purchasing power is concentrated. Demand for 
commodities with high technology and capital content is precisely 
because the tastes of the rich are moulded by the fashions prevail- 
ing in and the commodities available in the advanced capitalist 
countries. Given the pattern of distribution of assets and incomes, 
therefore, the technology of industrialization is largely determined; 
the choice of technology cannot be settled by ex cathedra pronou- 
ncements by the government. The stagnation of ‘real wages like- 
wise is but a result of the governments attempt to stimulate invest- 
ment without impounding property incomes for the purpose to a 
significant extent. i 


- 


THE END OF SPURT 


The fact that the industrialization strategy was undertaken 
without substantial asset redistribution, in particular land redist- 
ribution, not only determined its specific features, but also made 
it inevitably transitory. The secular boom of the late fifties and 
the early sixties has been succeeded by a secular stagnation since 
the mid-sixties. Compared to the 7 per cent growth rate in indus 
trial production between 1951 and 1965, the period 1965-70 wit- 
nessed a mere 3.3 per cent growth rate and the period 1970-77 a 
4.8 per cent growth rate. Over 1965-77 as a whole the average 
annual growth rate has been 4.2 per cent. Even this figure gives a 
misleading picture, since the Emergency period, ending in March 
1977, witnessed an increase in industrial output caused by govern- 
ment decree to public sector units. It was totally unrelated to the 
prevailing demand conditions, as a result of} which public under- 
takings were saddled with large unsold stocks. The fact that the 
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industrial.growth rate for April-March 1977-78 is again down to 
13.5 per cent suggests that the tendency of the economy since the 
mid-sixties has been to’generate a. growth only of this order of 
magnitude. This is confirmed by the fact that if we take 1970-75 
only, the growth rate is down to’3.6 per cent, this holds good for 
1970-74 also (Table III). 

` The very secularity of this relative stagnation: rules out any 
explanation of it in térms of specific bottlenecks like power or in 
terms of specific factors like crop failures etc. The most powerful 
explanation for stagnation adduced so far attributes it to the move- 
ment of the inter-sectoral terms of trade in favour of agriculture 
and against industry.” A rise in the prices of foodgrains and com- 
mercial crops, so the argument would run at its simplest, relative 
to industrial products squeezes profit margins in industry if real 
wages are maintained or fall only marginally. This results in lower 


TABLE III 


INDICES OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Year (1) (2) (3) 
1956 = 100 1960 = 100 ` 1970 = 100 
1951 73.5 
1952 75.8 : 
1953 77.8 
1954 83.1 
1955 91.9 
1956 100.0 
1957 104.2 L1 ' 
1958 , 107.7 
1959 116.9 = 
1960 130.1 100.0 
1961 141.0 109.2 
1962 152.8 119.7 
1963 ; 167 3 129.7 
1964 177.8. 140.9 
1965 . 188.1 153.8 
1966 192.6 152.6 
1967 195.3 151.4 
1968 161.1 
7 1969 172.5 
1970 ; 180.8 100.0 
1971 186.1 104.2 
1972 110.2 
1973 . “112.0 
1974 114.3 
1975 . 119.3 
1976 ; 132.4 
1977 7 139.3 


source: (1) Report on Currency and Finance, Reserve Bank of India; (2) Reserve Bank 
of India Bulletin. i 5 
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investment in the private sector where investment is goyerned by 
profitability considerations. Furthermore, since surplus producing 
agriculturists are taxed comparatively lightly, a shift in income 
distribution in their favour would adversely affect public revenue 
and hence public investment. If agriculturists spend a large part 
of their extra incomes on services of various kinds which are more 
labour intensive and hence more foodgrain intensive, the net result 
would be industrial stagnation without much agricultural stocks; 
if they hold their extra incomes, the result would be, both indust- 
rial stagnation and surplus food stocks. In. either case industry 
would stagnate. : 

If we look at the data for the company sector alone, there 
is little evidence of a fall in either profit margins or profit rates. 
Gross profits whether «calculated as a percentage of sales or of 
total capital employed show no secular decline, so that.the simple 
modus operandi of the terms of trade explanation does not hold 
much water. This, however, does not imply that the explanation 
itself is erroneous; it may still hold good though presumably opera- 
ting in a more complex manner. Profitability in the company 
sector, forinstance, may be kept up despite an adverse terms of 
trade movement if the government cuts excise duties or other taxes 
or provides subsidies in various forms. In that case, however, 
public investment would be even worse affected and the non-com- 


TABLE IV 


x ’ 
INTER-SecrorRAL Tera or Trape 1951-52 to 1974-75 


(1960-61 = 100) 


Year Net Banker Terms Year . Net Banker Terms 
of Trade of Trade 

1951-52 100.72 1963-64 97.39 
1952-53 99.13 1964-65 ` . 108.66 
1953-54 103.74 1965-66 114.47 
1954-55 97.02 1966-67 123.07 
1955-56 ' 94.78 : 1967-68 125.02 
1956-57 102.46 1968-69 116-27 
1957-58 98.46 1969-70 125.72 
1958-59 101.66 : 1970-71 127.32 
1959-60 101.68 1971-72 120.08 

- 1960-61 100.00 : 1972-73 118.90 
1961-62 ` 100.69 1973-74 ; 136.98 
1962-63 ; 99.02 1974-75 133.92 


sourcE: R.Thamarajakshi, ‘‘Inter-sectoral Terms of Trade and Marketed Surplus in 
Agriculture 1951-52 to 1965-66’, Economic and Political Weekly, Vol. IV, No. 
26. She has subsequently extended her calculations to cover the 1965-66 to 
1974-75 period and published her results in her paper “The Role of Price 
Incentives in Stimulating Agricultural Production in a Developing Economy” 
in D Ensminger cd. Food Enough or Starvation for Millions, New Delhi 1977. 
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pany industrial sector would fare no better than before. The loss 
of stimulus arising from the cut-backin public investment would 
still bring about an industrial stagnation; the fall in profitability 
of the non-company industrial sector would supplement this process. 
That a shift in terms of trade has in fact taken place in 
favour of the agricultural sector particularly since the mid-sixtics 
can be clearly established (Table IV). The reasons for this are 
variously described, but one factor common to all explanations of 
this shift is the assertion of their great bargaining strength by the 
surplus producing agriculturists, especially after the mid-sixties.*! 
Industrial stagnation, according to this line of reasoning, has follo- 
wed from the relatively more successful assertion of their bargain- 
ing strength by the landlords and the rural rich in recent years. 
While this reasoning appears prima facie to be a powerful one, in 
one respect it needs to be revised and filled out. Public invest- 
ment is not mechanically linked-to public revenue unlike in colonial 
times. Deficit financing is always possible and the scope for it, 
if inflation is to be avoided, is usually suppossed to be limited only 
by the availability of essential consumer goods, especially food- 
grains. If landlords, say, do not spend their extra incomes at all 
and large agricultural stocks consequently remain unsold, then it 
is not clear why public investment should be cut back at all. And 
yet we do observe in India, since the mid-sixties, not only a sub- 
stantial slowing down of public investment growth (Table V), but 


TABLE V 


GrowrH or Pusric EXPENDITURE AND InvesTMENT 1961-1974 


Average Annual Growth-rate (Percent 


: 1960-61 to 1964-65 1o 
1964-65 1973-74 
Gross Fixed Capital Formation of Public 
Sector at Constant Prices 9.1 0.7 
Total Expenditure of Central and State Governments 
and Union Territories at Constant Prices - 13.2 2.0 


NOTES -AND SOURCES: Capital Formation data are from GSO, National Accounts Statistic) 
1960-61 to 1973-74; expenditure data are from Economic Surveys. 
In both cases me deflator used is the wholesale price index. 


also intermittently massive accumulation of foodgrain reserves like 
what exist today, and also, of late, the piling up of large exchange 
reserves. The terms of trade explanation on its own does not 
explain the coexistence of large reserves with slug etshatss of 
public investment. is 

This. peculiar coexistence can be explained by the fact that 
the potential inflationary impact of deficit financing depends, toa 
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large extent, on who holds the unsold stocks. If unsold food stocks 
are held by the government and the agriculturists hold liquid 
resources, then a given magnitude of deficit financing is likely to 
stimulate a lage degrce of speculation than if the stocks are held 
by the private sector. The crucial limit on public investment there- 
fore is imposed by the potential inflationary impact of an expan- 
sion in a situation of private liquidity. And public holding of un- 
sold stocks of the private sector with accompanying pumping of 
liquidity into the latter’s hands has been a feature of the economy 
since the mid-sixties. It is, therefore, not the terms of trade move- 
ment as such, but this movement accompanied on the one hand 
by subsidies and tax cuts on tbe company sector to maintain its 
profitability, and on the other hand by public purchase of unsold 
stocks of landlords and the rural rich, which together make any 
expansion of public investment potentially more inflationary, and 
hence the stimulus of public investment less workable. 


To put it differently, industrial stagnation of recent years 
can be traced at least in part to the fact that the economic surplus 
in the hands of large farmers and large industrialists has increased 
as a proportion of national income in recent years and this surplus 
has been used to a greater extent for speculative purposes on 
crucial occasions. This has made the economy potentially more 
vulnerable to inflation, and insofar as the government, for political 
reasons, feels compelled to curb inflationary outbreaks, has led to a 
slowdown in the growth of public investment, which had been a 
crucial source of stimulus for the entire industrial upsurge since 
independence.” 

Excessive preoccupation with public investment must not, 
of course; blind us to the other major reason for the tapering off 
of industrial growth, namely, the exhaustion of relatively easy 
import substitution possibilities. This is not to say that scope for a 
further deepening of the production structure, for further import 
substitution, for a “third phase” of import substitution, does not 
in principle exist. But the possibilities of import substitution in this 
second round within the framework of the ‘protectionist regime 
erected since independence have been more or less exhausted; any 
further import substitution can occur if at all, not by a mere exte- 
nsion of protectionism but only asa part of a further gigantic indu- 
strialization effort, which, given. the current constraints on the 
expansion of markets and the current limitations on public invest- 
ment expansion, it is impossible to see happening. 

Thus post-independence industrialization was based upon 
the twin stimulus of protection and public investment.. Both these 
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stimuli appear to have got exhausted. The very nature of this indu- 
strialization not only made it “top- heavy”? but also made it tran- 
sitory. It was essentially an industrial spurt, the third in recent 
history though a far more substantial one than the preceding two, 
which appears to have more or less ended. And the current phase 
of stagnation, which the world capitalist economy appears to be 
entering into, together with the new’wave of protectionism sweep- 
ing across the advanced capitalist econamies, is likely to make 

matters only worse as far as the Indian ustea sector is conce- 
rned. 


End of one phase of State Capitalism ~ 


The basis of a further industrial spurt is not yet discernible. 
There is a view which attributes the slowing down of public inves- 
tment to the cut-back in the magnitude of aid-inflow since the mid’ 
sixties, and which suggests that industrial recovery would occur 
once substantial -aid flows are resumed. This view, however, is 
far from being a convincing one. Stagnation in recent years has 
persisted despite the fact that aid authorizations have remained 
unutilized. The shortage of rupee resources with the government 
has held up the utilization of foreign aid, Aid is largely committed 
to specific projects. Unlike remittances from abroad it does not 
imply a transfer of foreign exchange whose deployment is free, 
even though unlike remittances it does imply an accretion of for- 
eign exchange against which an equivalent amount of purchasing 
power is not injected into the economy. The availability of larger 
aid does not therefore necessarily reduce the inflationary potential 
of public investment; aid is not always a substitute for rupee resou- 
rces at the margin. This of course must not be misinterpreted: it 
remains a truism that for any given level of public investment, if 
the foreign exchange costs are met through aid, the inflationary 

, consequences are less than if they were met through import cuts or 
export boosts; but when public investment has already reached a 
ceiling imposed by an inflationary barrier of sorts, the mere avail- 
ability of further aid would not necessarily raise it any higher. 
This is why fluctuations in aid magnitudes have perhaps not been 
so important in India in determining the level of public investment 
in recent years. The idea of a new aid- financed recovery appears 
therefore to be a far-fetched one. 

A second idea currently discussed is to promote some kind 
of an “‘export-led growth” which in today’s context would mean 
inviting multinationals to set up export-oriented joint ventures 
on Indian soil. A related measure would be to encourage Indian 
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business to team up with multinationals in joint ventures located 
in third countries. While the former measure promotes some indu- 
strial growth domestically, the latter does not necessarily have the 
merit of doing so, especially if Indian participation in jointventu- 
res abroad takes the form of mere financial participation. Never- 
theless the two can be looked upon as components of a probable 
new policy-package and both would provide Indian business with 
investment outlets for their accumulated money capital, outlets 
which are currently provided in only a limited way by takeovers 
and purchases of FERA companies shares. 

A third idea being discussed is an expansion of the domestic 
market through public investment, but a checkon its inflationary 
consequences by means of an incomes policy or a wage freeze of 
some kind. Both the second and the third avenucs would call for 
severe curbs on trade union activity and hence the institution 
of an authoritarian framework, which would hit at the already 
precarious living standards of the working class. If efforts to over- 
come industrial stagnation do not take the direction of altering the 
existing property distribution in a radical manner, a likely alterna- 
tive appears to be a move towards authoritarianism. In any case, 
the current situation in India—characterized by a remarkable 
mixture of large foodgrain and foreign exchange reserves on the 
one hand, and a perpetual inflationary threat hanging over even 
moderate expansions of public investment on the’other; excessive 
liquidity in the economy on the one hand and a shortage of rupee 
resources for public investment projects on the other; large accru- 
als of profits into the private corporate sectors on the one hand, 
and a paucity of investment opportunities onthe other—certainly 


is symptomatic of the end of one phase of state capitalism in 
India. 


1 Final Report of the National Income Committee, April 1954. . 

2 Census of India 1961, Vol I, Monograph 1! on “The Indian Working Force: Its 
Growth and Changing Composition”, J N Sinha, The data are collected from 
Chapter V of the monograph. 

3 Calculated from the index numbers of industrial production for 1900—01 to 
1932—33 provided by D B Meek, “Some Measures of Economic Activity in India’, 
Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, Part III, 1937. 

4 For the impact of protection in 1930's, see AK Bagchi, Private Investment in India 

1900-1939, Cambridge 1972. 
The Bombay Plan (1944) of course did not visualise‘a large state sector as a per- 
manent fixture of the economy. The state was advised to hand over its enterprises 
after a time to the private sector as far as possible, and even in residual state- 
owned enterprises, private management was suggested as a possibility. 

6 See H Venkatasubbiah’s discussion on tariff policy in Indian Economy Since Indepen- 
dence, London 1961. 
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Struggles of the Textile Mill Workers in the 
Madras Presidency, 1929 - 1933 


THE struggles of textile mill workers constitute an important 
chapter in the history of the labour movement in the Madras 
Presidency during the period 1929-33. Trade unionism dates back 
to 1918 and the workers in the textile mills were the best organized. 
Textile mills were scattered over different parts of the Presidency 
(Table I ). On an average more than 30,000 persons were employed 
annually in all these cotton mills (Table II). Socio-economic condi- 
tions of the workers were deplorable.t 


„Strikes in the Choolai Mills, 1929 


A strike broke outin the Madras United Spinning and 
Weaving mills, known as Choolai Mills, on March 30, 1929. It 
involved all the workers in the mills. Its antecedents date back to 
1928.2 In August 1928 the grievances of the operatives in the weav- 
ing section, arising from the introduction of the two-loom system, 
were referred to a committee of independent experts.’ In October 
1928 this committee recommended that each weaver operating two 
looms should be paid 90 percent of the pre-existing piecework 
wages in respect of his total output.t The management offered to 
pay only 874 percent and the operatives accepted this on the 
management’s agrecing to recommend for the sanction of the 
Bombay directors of the mills the following concessions:® i) the 


ay 
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TABLE I 


Numper or Corron MILLS IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY 


. Districts 1928-29 1929-30 1930-31 1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 
Madras 3 3 3 3 3 3 
Madurai 3 3 4 4 4 4 
Tirunelveli 3 3 3 3 3 4 
Coimbatore 5 4 4 7 8 1 
Malabar 5 5 5 5 5 3 
West Godavari l 1 1 1 1 — 
East Godavari 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Guntur — — — — — 1 

Total - 22 21 22 25 26 28 


Table Numbers I and II are based on the reports of the Development Department: 
i GO Number 1619, dated September 26, 1929 TNA 
ii GO Number 1628 dated August 28, 1930 TNA 
iii GO Number 1376, dated September 16, 1931 TNA 
iv GO Number 786, dated June 30, 1933 TNA 
v GO Number 889, dated July 2, 1932 TNA 
vi GO Number 1004, dated July 18, 1934 TNA 


TABLE II 


` 


NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED 


Districts 1928-29 1929-30 1930-31 1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 
Madras 11248 11285 11477 11047 * 10967 
Madurai 7844 8222 9758 10313 * 9884 
Tirunelveli 4032 4546 4620 4897 5575 7626 
Coimbatore 6635 6529 6624 9171 + 9632 
Malabar 1501 1656 1791 1644 1662 1299 
East Godavari _ 258 275 400 458 * 665 
West Godavari 39 25 23 24 * — 
Guntur — — — — _ 350 

Total 31557 32538 34693 37554 — 40423 
* G O Number 786, dated June 30, 1933 (TNA) is in bad shape; so the details are 
unavailable. 


grant of 15 days’ privilege leave for operatives with five or more 
years’ service, ii) maternity benefits for women, and iii) payment 
of allowances for stoppage of work in the event of a breakdown in 
machinery or for lack of material. 

This matter was referred to the directors in Bombay, and 
consequently a notice was put up in January 1929 that men should 
be eligible for privilege leave after five years’ service.6 The mill’s 
management contended that they meant five years’ service from 
the date of the announcement, and that none would be due for 
leave till January 1934.7 Therefore applications for such leave 
were refused. The mill workers felt that they had been deceived 
and demanded that'all men who had put in five years’ service and 
more should be declared eligible for leave.’ This the mangement 
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refused to agree to.” At the same time, the men working in the 
rowing, drawing and winding department were asking for an in- 
crease of 25 percent in payment as they claimed they had effected 
an equivalent increase in production during the last days of 1928. 

A meeting of the mill workers was held on March 20, 1929. 
B Shiva Rao, president of the Madras Labour Union, said that 
the men were entitled to an increase in wages in proportion to the 
increased turnout, and the management’s interpretation of the 
privilege leave announcement was deceitful and unfair. If no satis- 
factory reply was received by the evening of Monday, March 25, the - 
workers would stop work from the morning of March 26." Negotia- 
tions were held on March 24, between the president of the Union 
and the management.” In spite of the intervention of the Labour 
Commissioner, the situation remained unsettled. 

The Commissioner of Labour stated the following in his 
report dated March 28, 1929: “After considerable delay the 
management have put forward a scale of increased rates applicable 
to about 3/5ths of the men included in the demand. The manage- 
ment’s proposals are not accepted by the Union, and to some 
extent the Union’s attitude is, in my opinion, justifiable. The situa- 
tion is further aggravated by a most iniquitous decision of the 
Bombay directors that the privilege leave concession granted last 
year, which allows 15 days’ leave on half pay after 5 years’ service 
does not come into effect until 1934; that is they interpret the date 
lst January which was embodied in the concession as signifying 
the starting point from -which eligibility for the concession is to 
be calculated.”! 

Further discussions were held.on March 28. The manage- 
ment was willing to.increase the wages of- workers in the spinning, 
carding and blow room departments by not more than seven per- 
cent. A notice to that effect was put up at the mills the same day. 
Dissatisfied with this the mill workers arranged a deputation of 
five men from each department to wait on the management on 
March 29 in order to make further representations.!® This led to 
nothing for the local management had no authority to go beyond 
the orders of the Bombay directors.” At a meeting held on March 
29 the workers decided to go ona strike from next morning.!® 
Accordingly, the strike was launched on March 30. 

A noticeable feature of these events was the continuous in- 
terest shown by the government. The Labour Commissioner was 
in communication with the diréctors in Bombay as well as with 
the local management.” The strikers were interviewed by him on 
March 30 for about three hours along with the representatives of 
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being granted. The workers downed tools. And the workers of the 
spinning department numbering about 1200 struck work in sympa- 
thy. The management responded by closing the mill. 

At a special meeting of the workers on April 15 a resolution 
was unanimously passed authorizing B Shiva Rao, G Selvapathy 
Chetty and G Ramanujulu Naidu to renew the application for a 
court of enquiry under the Trade Disputes Act. The Madras 
Labour Union in its application said: “The points under dispute 
have been the subject of direct representations to the authorities of 
the mill for the last two years. The workers feel that, as other 
means of settlement have been tried, a court of enquiry would be 
a proper body to consider the various questions.’ 

_ The Madras Labour Union pointed out: “Wages are inade- 
quate in the mill, and the demand of the workers is for a general 
increase by 25 percent inall departments. In the case of the 
women workers, the increase should be by 50 percent. There 
should be provision for sick leave with an allowance for all workers 
on the same scale, as in the Buckingham and Carnatic mills. The 
practice should be introduced by giving promotion to men with 
experience.” The Union also pleaded for a general increase in the 
number of workers in the cotton mixing and winding departments, 
blow room and dye house. 

These were disputed by the management before the Com- 
missioner of Labour on April 17. They convinced him that there 
never had been a demand by the Madras Labour Union or the 
workers for a general all round increase of 25 percent in the 
wages of the mill employees and that there never had been any 
negotiations between them and the union about any such demand.*” 

The Commissioner of Labour told Shiva Rao that the man- 
agement was not prepared to do anything by way of meeting the 
workers’ representatives ‘until the workers offered to go back uncon- 
ditionally. Shiva Rao met the other Union leaders, and sent a 
letter to the mill manager saying that the men were prepared to 
go back'to work provided every employee is taken back and as 
soon as normal working is restored, negotiations should be opened 
between the Union and the management regarding the question 
of an increase in wages and the other difficulties. Shiva Rao had 
promised the Commissioner of Labour that he would submit a 
letter modifying the original application for a court of enquiry by 
restricting the points on which an enquiry was demanded to the 
question of wages. : ; 

In the course of tbe negotiations the management insisted 
on punishing the workers whom it regarded as the instigators of 
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the strikes. Shiva Rao refused to accept this condition. Later, the 
management gave up this position and agreed to take all the men 
- back “provided the ring leaders would give a written undertaking 
countersigned by the President of the Labour Union that they 
would behave properly in future on pain of disciplinary action 
being taken against them if they again stir up trouble.” An agree- 
ment was signed by 12 workmen (who allegedly were the ring 
leaders and instigators of the strikes) and countersigned by Shiva 
Rao, The management, in its turn, informed the president of the 
Madras Labour Union that it was always prepared to consider any 
representations made on behalf of the workmen with regard to 
wages, and other matters,®?, 

A court of enquiry was not set up as a settlement had been 
arrived at. The mill’ began to function from May 1, 1930. 


Strike at the Harvey Mills, Ambasamudram 


A strike at the Harvey Mills, Ambasamudram, began on 
February 3, 1930, at 11-45 am, and continued upto April 15, 
1930.40 One thousand two hundred men out of a total strength of 
about 1500 struck work. The reason given for the strike was the 
failure of the management to accede to the workers’ demand for 
an increase in wages on a par with the scales given to coolies at 
the Madurai and Tuticorin mills. — 

SR Varadarajulu Naidu, a Theosophist, arrived on the 
scene on February 8, 1930. He held meetings daily, and attempted 
to organize a union.!! The demands of the workers took concrete 
shape when, at a meeting held at Vikaramasingapuram on Febru- 
ary 10, the workers decided to authorize Varadarajulu Naidu to 
address a communication embodying their demands to the 
manager of the mills. Their demands included a 33.33 percent 
increase in wages, 20 day’s sick leave and 15 days’ privilege leave 
on free pay, and an additional three months’ leave on half pay 
for pregnant women workers. Other demands were the opening 
of schools and a creche for the children of the labourers, the appo- 
intment of a qualified medical officer and certain other minor 
concessions.” 

‘The administrative apparatus was thus setin motion. The 
revenue inspector and Tahsildar of Ambasamudram, the District 
Superintendent of Police and District Magistrate of Tinnevelly 
kept a close watch on the happenings.* The district Magistrate of 
Tinnevelly sent periodical reports to the Commissioner of Labour 
at Fort St George. The policy of Fort St George, however, was 
-one of calculated indifference to the interests of the labour. Grey, 
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the Labour Commissioner, was at Madurai on tour, but did not 
think it necessary to visit Papanasam, although the men were willing 
to return to work on that condition and S R Varadarajulu Naidu © 
had sent a telegram to him on February 14 requesting him to visit 
Ambasamudram. 

In his letter dated February 22, 1930, to the Secretary, to 
the Government of India, Department of Industries and Labour, 
New Delhi, the Commissioner wrote: “In view of the attitude of 
the management as indicated by the notice posted at Ambasamu- 
dram Mills and by Mr J C Harvey’s oral statement to me in reply 
to my offer of assistance in.settling the dispute, I do not think 
that any useful purpose would be served by my going to Ambasa- 
mudram at present. Mr Harvey-has made it clear that he does 
not wish me or anyone else to intervene.” 46 

In the course of the strike, the workers formed a-union, and 
S R Varadarajulu Naidu became its president. He was the guiding 
spirit and source of inspiration to the mill workers. He kept in 
touch with the officials at the local and State level. He toured 
villages, conducted regular meetings and in this way inspired the 
workers, He drew attention of the public through the press and 
the speaker’s platform. In spite of this, officials treated him as an 
outsider. The Collector of Tinnevelly wrote to the Commissioner 
of Labour on February 19: ‘“Waradarajulu Naidu came to see me. 
He was a boy at the Madanapalli Theosophical College, when I 
was Collector of Chittoor. I chaffed him and:told him he was not 
tohave himself appointed an office-bearer of the Union to be 
formed; and had better collect facts and figures before applying 
for a Court of Enquiry. Let .the workers by all means register 
themselves as a trade union and make out a case.” Galletti, 
the Collector of Tinnevelly, in a press interview pointed out that 
the strikers would do well to form a union and get it registered ` 
under the Act without outsiders as office-bearers. 

The union remained unrecognized both by the poeecimeal 
and the management of the mills. But S R Varadarajulu Naidu 
continued the fight. The workers put up brave resistance. Meetings 
were well attended. An attempt was made on February 14 to get 
the workers back to work, especially the women reelers and waste 
pickers, with an assurance of paying them higher wages, but they 
remained firm. 

There were some erepto: About 400 daily wage coolies 
were Rworking in the mill extension, laying out new pipes, 
and about 75 monthly wage coolies were attending to work in the 
mill.. Varadarajulu and others began to organize a social boycott 
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of these blacklegs. Response came from the local administration 
in the form of an order under section 144 CPG. The Hindu reported: 
In connection with the Papanasam mill strike, R S Varadara- 
julu Naidu of Madras, whois working among the strikers 
organizing them peacefully, was served with an order under 
section 144 CPC by the Second Class Magistrate, Ambasa- 
mudram, not to make speeches tending to excite strikers to 
socially boycott, dishonour or commit violence to men working 
in the mills. Seven labourers have also been similarly served 
with orders prohibiting them from abetting such speeches or 
doing such acts as are mentioned above.®° 
At a general meeting of the union held on March 20 the 
workers decided to make an application for the appointment of a 
court of enquiry under the Trade Disputes Act. This application was 
made on March 21. As might be expected this application met 
with no official response. The course of the strike became tortuous. 
The Tahsildar of Ambasamudram wrote to the Collector of Tinne- 
velly, on March 5: 
I understand that 100 men have found employment on daily 
wages at 12 annas under the Bombay-Burma Trading Copor- 
ation of Singampatti. About three or four hundred men and 
women gather fuel in the forests and sell them at markets in 
the plains and thus earn about eight annas a day each and 
the bulk of the remaining people have found employment in 
the harvest of paddy now going onin all the villages and 
earn from four to eight Madras measures of paddy every day: 
About 100 families have returned to their villages or emigrated 
elsewhere. The labourers have thus found the means to tide 
over their misfortune at least for a time. One disquieting 
feature of the present economic condition, however, is that 
they are indebted to the extent of about Rs 8,000 in the local 
shops incurred for the purchase of clothes, sundry articles, 
rice, grains and condiments,’’>? 
The mill authorities remained firm from the begining. They 
did not recognize the union. The District Superintendent of Police 
noted in his diary for the week ending February 9, 1930: “It is very 
improbable that a union as now understood by the agitators and 
workers would be recognized by the mill management and they 
are prepared to fight it out and break the strike.”"3 What began 
as a strike in the month of February culminated in a decisive ‘lock- 
out’. The mill authorities announced in the first week of March 
more than once by the beat of drum in the village that owing to the 
fallin the price of yarns the mills would remain closed indefinitely.™ 
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The management tried to cut at the roots of the leadership 
by several methods. At the instance of the police, a few hundreds 
Jet labourers Were collected together at a central place on March 
12 and the manager of the mills came to the spot and invited them 
to resume work. He insisted that they should resume work without 
‘the intervention of a third party whoever he might be. Varada- 
rajulu was thus considered an outsider. 
When the Commissioner of Labour Sidali came forward 
offering his services to settle the issues, the management wrote to 
him saying that they had been compelled- to close the mill and 


dispense with the services of their workers on’ account of trade ` 


depression. They pointed out that any intervention from the Com- 
missioner would -not be helpful. They made it clear that they 
would always deal with their workers directly.°° Thus prospects of 
a settlement became bleak. An atmosphere of fear was created. 
Rumours were afloat that the police were asking the labourers to 
“resume work. It seemed that one head constable and one Karuppa 

- Kone asked a poor labourer, returning from the Reserve Forest 
with the fire-wood he had gathered, why he did not go to the mills. 
When he did not reply to their-satisfaction, he was beaten by the 
two." This incident occurred in the last week of February. During 
the same week, six workers were charged under various sections of 
the I P C’by the police.® 

This kind of repression was followed by ‘semi-starvation, 
The harvesting season was coming to an end. The workers were 
left-with no option but to go back to the mills. The Harvey Mills 
issued a notice on April 14 inviting labourers to begin work on 
April 16. No terms of settlement of the labour dispute were men- 
tioned.: According to Government reports, 691 labourers rejoined 
work on April 16. Attendance increased to 840 the next day with 
all the 83 engines at work. And, the attendance of the permanent 
workers rose to 1,243 on April 18.°°. 

At the instance of some workers, Varadarajulu arrived at 
Vikramasingapuram on April 18.. There was a meeting at this 
place in the evening. But the local administration stepped in and 
took prompt action. A Sub- -Magistrate, Ambasamudram, issued an 
order under section 144 CPC on April 19 directing Varadarajulu 
not to enter or remain within a radius of four miles of the 
Papanasam mill nor to lecture to any mill worker there for a period 
of 10 days from the date of service of the notice. The resistance 


of the workers collapsed with the removal of the leadership from- 


the scene. This economic struggle thus ended in a complete 
failure. 


fee 
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Strikes i in the Madurai Mills, Madurai 


Strikes in the Madurai Mills were of a different nature. 
Most of the labourers of the Madurai Mills, excepting , the boys of 
the ringframe and women in the reeling départment struck work 
on February 2, 1931, to show their resentment at the management’s 
move to dismiss four workers suspected of having a hand in the 
scuffle among the workers outside the mill premises on February 1.* 
We get the following information about the incident froma 
letter of the Commissioner of Labour: On February 2 


after the mid-day meal interval several hundred workers came 
and sat outside the manager’s office, (and) when questioned by 
the manager they demanded that-permission should be given 
to collect money for union inside the mill premises, and 
apparently declared their intention of making such collections 
on the next pay day.® 


The manager refused to grant their request. And the police 
came to the mill and arrested the four men involved in the scuffle. 
The Commissioner’s letter continues: ‘‘Eventually these four men 
and the workers who had been sitting around about the office left 
the mill at the ordinary hour with the other workers.’ The 
management decided to dismiss 15 of the workers who participated 
in the sit-in.* š ; 


‘The labourers held a meeting in the evening of February 3. 


- The secretary of the union advised them to return to work the 
` following morning-itr spite of the fact of dismissals. The workers 
therefore went back to work as usual on the morning of February 4. 
One of the dismissed men managed to enter the mill. His presence 
was detected by one of the spinning masters. A complaint was 
brought against him for trespass by the management to the District 
Superintendent of Police. Immediately the dismissed man called 
out a number of his fellow workers from both the old and the new 
mills and they gathered round about the manager’s office. The 
District Superintendent of Police had that man removed from the 
premises. But the other labourers continued to sit around the 
manager’s office. They became aware of the fact that 15 others 
had been dismissed that morning. As a protest against these 
further dismissals, they continued to sit there. Their demand was 
now the reinstatement of all 15 workers. But the manager refused. 
From the letter of the Commissioner of Labour we learn that 
the old mill was forced to close down at 10.30 am but the new 
mill continued to run.® 

The workers refused to work; they squatted outside the 
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manager’s office and remained in the compound till the evening. 
‘On February 5, some 500 workers sat down outside the manager’s 
office and refused to go to work until the 19 dismissed men were 
reinstated. The management said no to this. They decided to treat 
these rebellious Workers as trespassers and gave a written report 
to the police asking them to remove the workers from the mill’s 
premises. The District Superintendent of Police had these workers 
promptly removed from the mill’s premises without further distur- 
bance.® Both the mills were thus kept running, though not fully. 

A meeting of the workers was held the same evening 
(February 5): According to the Government’s estimate, about 3,000 
people were present. They decided to go ona strike, but not all the 
workers were actively involved in it. The leadership was no- 
where near the scene of action.” -The division among the workers 
was a factor. 

When the Commissioner of Labour aired his willingness 
to intervene, Gillespie of the Madurai Mills made it quite plain 
to him “that as the issue was purely a matter of internal discipline 
there was no scope in his opinion, for arbitration or intervention 
by any outside authority. The management went ahead engaging 
mew hands. Varadarajulu Naidu, secretary of the labour union, 
suggested to the Commissioner of Labour that “the dispute might 
be settled if the management were to modify the punishment of 
these 15 men into suspension or ‘something less drastic than dis- 
missal.” The union was not willing to take up the case of the 
four men who were implicated in the scuffle. In this way the par- 
tial strike came to an end and the mills began to function normally 
from February 10. . 


The management agreed to re-employ the 15 men recently 
dismissed on certain conditions. According to the mill authorities 
the Madurai Labour Union should be wound up; the workers should 
form an internal committee free from outside influence which 
would represent the workers. This committee would meet once a 
month and present any grievances to the manager. Varadarajulu 
Naidu protested that the “union should be left entirely to the 
workers themselves with advisors from outside. The details should 
be left open for negotiations between the parties.” The settle- 
ment, however, was not a negotiated one, but a dictated one. 

The right to form a union was asserted in the second strike 
which broke out in the same mill in the month of March 1931. On 
March 19, a labourer with many years’ service in the roving 
department asked to be transferred to a more easily worked frame 
as his feet were giving him trouble. On the 20th he was transferred 
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to a frame where a man acting for an absentee was working. The 
acting man refused to work on the frame given to him. In the 
afternoon most of the workers in the roving department stopped 
work. They refused to resume work until the decision of the man- 
ager was reversed. About 800 workers began to squat outside the 
mill office. They were removed from the mill premises by the 
police on the receipt of a formal complaint of trespass from the 
mill authorities.) The strikers were joined by men from other 
departments.” In the end the mill authorities suspended work inde- 
finitely.” =4lso, they declined te recognize or deal with the union 
of textile workers of which Shiva Rao and Varadarajulu Naidu 
were office-bearers." Though the union was only one year old, it 
could put up a strong fight. Shiva Rao and Varadarajulu Naidu 
exhorted the workers not to return to work. They insisted that the 
management should take all the strikers back without punishing 
them in any way. There were 35 labourers whom the mill authori- 
ties declined to re-employ. Among these were the persons who were 
responsible for the previous strike. The re-employment of these 
35 people and the future of the union became vital issues. Shiva 
Rao senta telegram to the Governor and Home Member request- 
ing them to intervene.” The Chairman of the Municipal Council, 
Madurai, wrote, to the Government in the first week of April 
advising them to intervene and effect an amicable settlement.” 

The Government did not come forward with any solution. 
The management was in an advantageous position. The District 
Magistrate of Madurai noted: “The mill authorities are in a strong 
position; for financially, it seems to matter little to them whether 
the mills are closed or are open in the present state of the cotton 
market.” 

However, in course of time, the management began to make 
concilatory gestures. The number of labourers whom they were 
definitely unwilling to re-employ was reduced from 35 to 12.% On 
April 3, mills were re-opened. Only a couple of hundred men pre- 
sented themselves for work,”? There was thus a massive participa- 
tion of workers in the strike. The mills were closed once again 
indefinitely. The union wanted the 12 men to be admitted on 
their submitting something in the nature of a written apology.*! 
The mill authorities declined to concede this. Varadarajulu Naidu 
and Shiva Rao tried to bring about a settlement wih the assist- 
tance of the District Magistrate, Madura.® 

Discussions were carried on between the manager of the 
mills, the municipal sub-committee appointed by the municipal 
council to mediate in the dispute and a number of labourers. The 
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conciliation board appointed by the municipality consisted of 
eight members and “issued a unanimous report vindicating in 
every particular the point of view of. the workers.’’®! The mill 
authorities adhered to their position that they would not re-employ 
the 12 specified men.® They agreed that they would not penalize 
membership of the union. Work was resumed at the mills on 
May 3.87 The strike was partially successful in the form of increased 
influence of the union, And the workers showed a sense of 
restraint and discipline.® 

To sum up, the strike movement in the textile mills was 
sporadic and faltering. A strike in one mill did not lead to strikes 
in other mills. The struggles were not politicised. The workers 
were making determined effort to secure higher wages and recogni- 
tion. They were not subdued by colonialism. They stated their 
demands jointly, resisted jointly and refused to submit to capital. 
The level of consciousness of the workers was more than elemen- 
tary. British policy towards the striking workers was clearly dis- 
criminatory. Administrative intervention was nearly always on 
behalf of the factory owners. The impartial intervention of 
the Government administrators was an exception rather than the 
rule. The union leadership remained in the hands of the nationa- 
lists who employed moderate techniques. A systematic socialist 
programme defining the strategy and goals of the working class 
organization was not made available to them. However, the labour 


movement was free from dissentions based on caste, creed and 
religion. f 
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A 


Marketable Surplus, Market Dependence and 
| , Economic Development 


THE role of marketable surplus in economic development has 
tended to be taken for granted rather than examined by the majo- 
rity of studies on the problem. This has resulted in singling out 
marketable surplus as the most critical or overriding constraint on 
economic development in both theoretical formulations and 
empirical studies. Deceleration in Indian economic growth in the 
seventies — both in industry and agriculture — and the overwhelm- 
ing magnitude of poverty and unemployment, in spite of comfort- 
able food stocks, necessitate a fresh look at such theories. 


Two Approaches 


There are two approaches to the study ofthe relationship 
between marketable surplus and economic development. The first 
consists of showing how marketable surplus (and hence agricultural 
development) is a crucial constraint on industrialization. The 
second approach deals with the process of generation of market- 
able surplus, using a Marxist analytical framework. It is primarily 
concerned with the process of creation of home market; the géner- 
ation of marketable surplus from agriculture can be viewed as a 
part of this process. The creation of a home market itself is an 
inseparable part of the process of commercialization and capitalist 
development. 
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The first approach emphasizes the importance of market- 
able surplus from agriculture mainly from the point of view of the 
urban sector which must have an adequate supply of wage goods 
to support its labour at as low a cost as possible. Studies of this 
type have stressed the need for a balanced growth of agriculture 
and industry and have cautioned against a policy of industria- 
lization at the cost of agriculture. These studies have been based_ 
both on a priori deductive reasoning! and empirical evidence 
derived from comparative experience of different countries.® 

Industrialization creates additional purchasing power of 
such magnitude (particularly as it has to be fed by deficit financing 
in the absence of genuine savings) that an inflationary process is 
generated unless the supply of wage goods or marketable: ‘surplus 
is elastic enough. This inflationary process is distinctly regressive 
in its impact as it hits the poor, who spend the largest part of 
their income on food, the hardest. Moreover, it restricts the domestic 
demand for manufactured goods, reduces savings and dampens 
incentives to invest.? 

The recognition of marketable surplus of food as a critical 
constraint also led afew to recommend the use of concessional 
imports at least marginally to ease the crisis. It is recognized now, 
however, that the economic and even political costs of such a 
solution can be prohibitive. Moreover, it is not a feasible solution 
for a country with a large population and for long periods of time. 


Generation of Marketable Surplus 


The obsession with marketable surplus as an overriding 
constraint has led quite a few economists to insist that agriculture 
must first be developed enough to generate a sizable marketable 
surplus before. any steps towards industrialization are taken. 
These are, however, half-truths which leave many aspects of the 
development process unexplained. The extremely limited perspec- 
tive of such development models accounts for limited explana- 
tory power. 

. First of all, the models do not explain the process of the 
generation of marketable surplus. There is even an implicit assump- 
tion that marketable surplus can be generated independently of 
the development of the nonagricultural sector and that it is just a 
question of increasing agricultural production. We have to realize 
however that even agricultural production will not increase by 
itself unless there is a chance for the increased production to be 
sold. Also, we cannot have a significant and sustained jump in 
marketed surplus from the agricultural sector unless there is a 
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corresponding increase ‘in nonagricultural population.: Secondly, 
marketable surplus is not a sufficient condition for economic deve- 
. lopment. Even if marketable surplus is a necessary condition, it-need 
not be—and often is not—the critical constraint -on development. 
Marketable surplus can be created‘ under feudal oppression too, 
but this may only go towards usurious and unproductive invest- 
ments and luxury consumption of the feudal elite, which benefits 
` -the growth of neither agriculture nor industry. This is not a matter 
of classical feudalism of medieval ages alone. Griffin has pointed 
out how mobilization of marketable surplus may go towards increa- 
sing the number of civil servants, armed forces and urban 
consumption rather than towards investment in industry.4 There 
is hardly an integration between the two sectors in a way that 
contributes to the development process under such conditions. 
Thirdly, the recent experience of India has revealed another com- 
plex issue. The ‘inflationary process’ even in such countries 
cannot be explained as purely a matter of ‘free’ forces of demand 
and supply coming from vastly numerous unorganized individuals. 
As Ashok Mitra has shown, the pricing process also can be very 
much subject to class‘relations.> Itis not the monopolists in non- 
agricultural sectors alone, but the farm lobby also becomes a very 
active agent in the process. Even the agricultural prices would 
then be set up at such levels that the market has no chance of 
being cleared in spite of many hungry mouths, resulting in huge 
stocks—at more than the required levels—piled up. Here then we 
have a paradox of plenty of marketable surplus in spite of its short- 
age! Greater the concentration of marketable surplus, the stronger 
the chances of a well organized farm lobby. In the industrial 
sector too, if the markets for its goods are limited (thanks to the 
highly skewed distribution of incomes), we have a further parado- 
xical situation whereby industrialization cannot proceed fast enough 
in spite of the sizable stocks of marketable surplus being available 
with the government. This does not indicate that marketable sur- 
plus is not necessary for industrial -growth; it only indicates that 
such an economy has not developed the’ capacity to deploy even 
the scarce marketable surplus for the purpose of stepping up indu- 
strial growth. We find, therefore, that the analytical framework 
of Nicholls, Vakil-Brahmananda and others do not go far enough. 


Marxist Analytical Framework 


' -It is here that the Marxist analytical framework has advan- 
tages in understanding the complex reality, the basis for which 
can be found in Marx’s Das Kapital. The second tategory of 


` 
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studies of marketable surplus in relation to economic development 
can be said to be adopting this line of analysis, the foremost of 
which is by Lenin himself.” The distinguishing feature of these 
studies is that economic development is not considered in- purely: 
aggre gative or sectoral magnitudes, but in terms of changes in pro- 
duction relations involving class differentiation vis-a-vis changes in forces of 
production. Surely market dependence and marketable surplus play 
an important role here, but it is well integrated with this overall 
perspective. It is intimately linked with commercialization of 
the economy, and its role in the capitalist development of the 
economy forms a basic aspect of these studies. Results of some 
non-Marxist studies too are relevent here which shall also be 
considered. i 
The theoretical propositions of a Marxist analysis of capita- 
list development which are relevant to the problem under review ` 
are best summed up in Lenin’s own words: 

1 The basic process of the formation of a home market (that is- 
of the development of commodity production and of capita- 
lism) is the social division of labour. This consists of various 
forms of processing raw materials (and various operations in 
this processing) separating from agriculture one after another- 
and becoming independent branches of industry, which: 
exchange their products (now commodities) for the products of 
agriculture. Thus, agriculture itself becomes an industry (that 
is produces commodities), and the same process of realization 
takes place in it. 

2 A direct conclusion from the preceding proposition is the law 
governing all developing commodity economy, and the more 
so capitalist economy—the industrial (that is nonagricultural) 
population grows faster than the agricultural and diverts an 
evergrowing part of the population from agriculture to manu- 
facturing industry. 

3 The separation of the direct producer from the means of pro- 
duction, that is, his expropriation, signifying the transition 
from simple commodity production (and constituting the 
necessary condition for this transition), creates the home 
market. The process of this creation of the home market pro- 
ceeds in two directions: on the one hand, the means of production 
from which the small producer is ‘freed’ are converted into 
capital in the hands of their new owner, serve to produce 
commodities, and, consequently, are themselves converted into 
commodities. ... -On the. other hand, the means of subsis- 
tence of the small producer become the material elements of 
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the variable capital, that is, of the sum of money expended by 
the employer on hiring workers. Thus, these means of sub. 
.sistence. also are now converted into commodities, that is, 
create a home market.for articles of consumption.? 

Lenin then shows through a wealth of statistics how the 
poor peasants tend to become workers, losing land through sale, . 
mortgage or leasing out. Of particular interest is his analysis of. 
the cash part of income and expenditure from which farming by 
large and poor peasants was seen to be much more commercia- 
lized than in middle’ size groups, showing how differentiation of 
peasantry is related to the market process.. Just as large farmers 
are involved in the market through having larger marketable 
surplus than others, the agricultural labour and small farmers are 
equally deeply involved in the market through hiring‘out of labour 
and market dependence for the purchase of consumer needs. Small 
farmers are usually treated as subsistence farmers with an implica- 
tion that they are not involved in the market like other farmers. 

Lenin also observes that the transition from the Corvee 
system (feudal system marked by serf-master relation) to capitalist 
farming is not a sudden one. The transitional system combines, 
the features of both. What stimulates transition is the fact that 
labour productivity is so low in the Corvee system thatno surplus 
product can arise. Improvement in technical know-how of produ- 
ction can be used only when the feudal relations change, and they 
can be used only by. those-with enough resources. Backwardness 
continues when the feudal relations persist and the development 
of home market is hindered. 

Such a capitalist development envelops both industry and 
agriculture, and so far as agriculture is concerned, it can be said 
to involve (i) differentiation of: peasantry which not only converts 
weak peasants into hired labour, but reléases labour from cultiva- 
tion for employment in building’ infrastructure and industries; 
(ii) creation of a home market for commodities and release of 
marketable surplus for such labour; (iii) accumulation of surplus 
product with the peasant bourgeoisie which could be mobilized 
and invested for growth in agriculture or industry or both. 


Process of Commercialization 


Commercialization is thus inherent in the process of capita- 
list development involving product, land (and other means of 
production) and labour markets. The commercialization of 
product markets usually precedes commercialization of the 
other two. (due ‚to at least a rudimentary development of social. 
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division of labour); but in the absence of the latter, the former two 
would remain more or less marginal. Though capitalist develop- 
ment proper involves commercialization, it need not automatically 
lead to full grown capitalist development. In spite of the break- 
down of subsistence production and inspite of all the sections 
of rural society being exposed to the forces of market, a full deve- 
lopment of the home market and of agriculture may not take place. 
We have, for example, a superficial commercialization in a situation 
where farmers make distress sales and repurchase later, as pointed 
out by Bhaduri. Such transactions do not involve an exchange 
between rural and urban sectors. This is only one of the instances 
of superficial commercialization which may not even be a dominant 
feature. Apart from the fact that distress sales form only a small part 
ofthe marketed surplus, a good part of these transactions may 
involve sale of superior foodgrains for purchasing quantitatively 
more of inferior foodgrains, as happens to be the case in India. 
Peasants cultivating commercial crops may sell them to buy back 
food, which only suggests the complexity of the situation. We have 
another instance of superficial commercialization when expropriated 
peasants and rural labour released froin precapitalist bondage are 
thrown open to the market, forces while still being tied to agri- 
culture without adequate employment. A development of home 
market involves essentially a progressively increasing social division 
of labour. It is important at this juncture of India’s development 
to diagnose where exactly the development of home market is 
hindered and why exactly commercialization could be regarded as 
superficial. 


Development of the Commodity Market 


The development of the commodity market and even the 
development of the market for labour in agriculture in the form of 
hired labour is not new to India. In a very interesting analysis of 
the economic conditions of ;Mughal India, Habib has shown that 
“in both agricultural and nonagricultural production, production 
for the market formed a very large sector. In agriculture, then 
existed khud-kasht cultivation based on hired labour, representing 
an advance, in form, toward capitalist farming. Under the land 
revenue system in operation, ‘the share of the produce taken as 
revenue ranged from one-third to half in most parts of Northern 
India and the Deccan; but was less in certain arid areas, and sub- 
stantially more in certain fertile tracts’. He also remarks that land 
revenue was realized most often in cash and, even when collected 
in kind, the authorities did it for sale. Conditions were thus created 
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‘for the establishment of a rural market and also for the drain of 
the surplus from the rural sector. Towns flourished and merchant 
capital vastly developed leading also to establishment of handi- 
crafts under forms of the putting-out system. Habib also notes 
that per capita agricultural productivity in India compared well 
with other contemporary societies including those of western 
Europe. With all the preconditions prescribed by Nicholls and 
others being satisfied, why did the Indian society not develop 
full grown capitalism as in Europe? Habib suggests that the answer 
perhaps would lie in the fact-that the commercial structure was 
parasitical, the rural market for urban crafts had not developed 
and rural monetization was only to transfer agricultural surplus 
to towns, and that merchant capital — confined practically to the 
sphere of commerce — failed to develop an independent basis for 
itself. The fortunes of merchant capital were closely tied with the 
fortunes of the small Mughal ruling class. He remarks significantly, 
“Denied during the eighteenth century the large market that it had 
been provided-with by the Mughal Empire, merchant capital had 
no choice but to atrophy. With this also receded into the back- 
ground those prominent economic landmarks, which in the better 
days of the Mughal Empire might have been mistaken for capita- 
listic features.” 

These prominent economic landmarks not only receded into 
the background, but British imperialism also pushed Indian agri- 
culture firmly under the heel of feudalism through promoting 
and supporting the zamindari system. Even in ryotwari areas, 
tenancy, bonded labour and absentee landlords dominated and the 
peasantry came under the grip of usurious capital. Indigenous 
industry also greatly declined. All this must have led to a constric- 
tion, though not extinction, of the commodity market. Food crops 
by and large remained subsistence crops and their marketable 
surplus was marginal — more or less corresponding to the low pro- 
portion of urban population, The cultivation of cash crops how- 
ever increased, first for exports and then under the impetus of 
modern industries. Direct extraction of ‘surplus’ - under nonecono- 
mic coercion, however, dominated the scene. Like industrializa- 
tion, commercialization of agriculture too was marginal. The 
production relations within agriculture remained overwhelmingly 
feudal, though they may not have conformed to the classical 
feudalism of the West. l 


The post-Independence land reforms and the technological 
advance during the sixties have, however, changed the situation 
significantly, if not totally. It would be wrong to dub land reforms 
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as a complete failure. It had successes as well as failures. Its success 
lay ‘in considerably weakening and in many areas eliminating 
zamindari, ‘the worst and the most counter-productive form of 
feudalism, and in paving the way for the development of capitalist 
‘relations. Of course, in several areas like Bihar, the feudal elite 
themselves may have: become semicapitalist farmers, while still 
retaining past privileges. In many other areas, however, the former 
urban based feudal elite gave place to rich peasants’ dominance. 
Historical background, caste factors and social base of the feudal 
elite in villages explain to some extent why they disappeared in 
some but thrived in other areas in a new--more commercialized — 
setting. The availability of the new technology further strengthened 
capitalist relations. The failure of land reforms (which follows 
from the nature of its success) comprises the nonfulfilment of 
their professed aim — the establishment of an egalitarian agra- 
rian structure. Whereas tenancy reforms largely succeeded in 
eliminating absentee-landlordism of the urban based elite, they 
failed when it came to protecting the weaker tenants against rural 
based but economically and politically strong peasants.16 Though 
tenants were expropriated from the land under tenancy, it is possi- 
ble that some of them had combined little bits of owned land with 
leased land, which prevented their complete expropriation from 
land. Land under tenancy any way sharply declined,” and the 
number of persons dependent upon hired labour increased in the 
process. Thanks to inflation, wages also began to be paid increa- 
singly in cash rather than in kind. But this particular process is 
also reversible because when prices crashed, payments in kind 
revived — reflecting again increased market-sensitiveness -of the 
dominant sections. The significant development, any way, is 
the fact that agricultural labour households without (or with 
little) land depend now almost entirely on the market for food- 
grains.18 On the side of producer, increased popularity of agricul- 
tural machinery in the wake of the ‘Green Revolution’, increased 
dependence on manufactured inputs like fertilizers and pesticides, 
and further development of commodity markets even for foodcrop 
like wheat are the other signs of commercial and capitalist develop- 
ment in Indian agriculture. Marxist scholars, particularly Utsa 
Painaik, have shed light on the development of capitalist rela- 
tions in agriculture, but they are also more or less agreed 
that the process is neither mature nor identifiable -with any classi- 
cal model of capitalism, of either landlord capitalism or peasant 
capitalism, and that Indian agriculture is yet to be free from pre- 
capitalist relations. 
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Even before maturing, capitalist development has run into 
serious constraints and contradictions. It matters little whether the 
situation is characterized as semi-feudal or capitalist, so long as we 
realize that the progressive capitalist development delineated by 
Marx and Lenin has not been in full operation here. This is evident 
both geographically and structurally. a 


Changing Asset Structure and Marketable Surplus 


Structurally we find that proletarianization has not run its 
full course and the largest section of rural households still owns 
some small holdings and it tries to retain them as far as it can. No 
doubt, the proportion of agricultural labour has increased. After 
adjusting the 1961 census figures for 1971 census definition, the 
proportion of agricultural labour to all workers is seen to have 
increased from 17.5 percent to 30.7 percent. The intriguing 
aspect of the agrarian structure is that in spite of this growing 
labour force, the relative position of either marginal or small far- 
mers has not materially declined (See table I). The proportion of 

TABLE I - 


DISTRIBUTION (IN PERCENT) OF OPERATIONAL HOLDINGS AND TIKIR SHARE 
(IN PERCENT) IN AREA BY ŠIZE-CLASSES IN INDIA (RURAL) 


Size-Class NSS 8th Rd NSS 17th Rd NSS 26th Rd 

` in hectares 1953-54 1960-61 1970-71 

No Area No Area No Area 

l1 0.20 and below 11.71 0.30 8.55 0.32 11.78 0.47 
2 0.21 — 1.00 27.43 5.13 30.52 6.54 33.99 8.74 
3 1.01 — 2.02 - 20.86 10.01 22.62 12.32 22.38 14.80 
4 2.03 — 4.04 19.73 18.62 19,80 20.70 17.66 22.52 
5 4.05 — 10.12 14.40 29,32 13.99 31.17 11.11 30.49 
6 10.13 and above 5.87 36.62 4.52 28.95 3.08 22 98 
100 100 100 100 100 100 


source: NSS, Report Number 144 and 215. ` 


marginal holdings (the first two size-classes) increased from 39.1 
percent in 1953-54 to 45.8 in 1970-71 and even their share in area 
increased from 5.4 to 9.2 percent in the same period. The relative 
position of small farmers (size-class 3) has also improved, parti- 
cularly in terms of area. The share of lower-medium holdings (size- 
class 5) has relatively declined in number but the share in area 
has more or less been maintained. It is the large holdings with 
more than 10 hectares (size-class 6) which have suffered a sharp 
decline both in number and area. This could be due to subdivision 
under inheritance or due to large farmers disposing of relatively 
inferior or far off lands under the ‘impact of ceilings on land 
holdings. They do so also when irrigation is introduced, purchas- 
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ing land likely to benefit, at prices tempting to the existing 
owners, and selling off lands which are not likely to benefit. Though 
in the process these farmers’ holdings may appear to have decrea- 
sed in size, it is illusory. Whatever may be the reason behind the 
decline in the share of larger holdings, this has not resulted in 
even a reasonably equitable distribution of holdings. 

The two trends—increasing labour force and increasing 
number of small and marginal farmers—need not be contradictory. 
Increasing numbers of small farmers find their small land not 
viable even for'subsistence and are forced to depend on hiring ou 
labour. We have thus a peculiar situation of increasing proleta- 
rianization without corresponding expropriation.*! The link with 
land is not snapped in spite of poverty and nonviability of small 
pieces of land cultivated. This may not be against the interests of 
large farmers also. ‘‘Petty farming becomes stable when it ceases to 
compete with large-scale farming, when it is turned into a supplier 
of labour-power for the latter. The relations between large and 
small landowners come still closer to those of capitalists and pro- 
letarians.”’* The path of progressive capitalist transformation of 
agriculture described by Marx and Lenin did not, however, involve 
merely proletarianization; it also involved transfer of an increasing 
part of expropriated labour to nonagricultural sectors. But this 
can be possible when industrialization is fast and significant enough 
to pull labour from agriculture and enable the restructuring of 
farms on more viable lines. In India, however, industrialization has 
not been fast enough to even perceptibly influence the urban pro- 
portion of population which increased from 17 percent in 1951 to 
only 20 percent in 1971. 

The prevailing agrarian structure has disturbing implications 
for the prospects of development of both the nonagricultural and 
agricultural sectors. ' The first three size-classes which now account 
for 68 percent of holdings and 24 percent of area (according to, NSS 
26th Round) generally consist of holdings having negative marke- 
‘table surplus.?® Even the holdings with two to four hectares do 
not present a definite picture asin many dry areas with under- 

_ developed agriculture they may well consist of deficit households. 
A positive marketable surplus can be expected more definitely only 
from the two topmost size-classes which account for only 14 per- 
cent of holdings and a little more than half of the operated area 
(53 percent). If we look at them as a proportion of all rural 
households, including those operating no land, they account for 
only 10.3 percent.24 Thus an overwhelmingly large number of 
households is nonviable with no marketable surplus and no cash 
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income adequate enough to spare for the purchase of manufactured 
goods over and above their food requirements. An implication of 
this is that by virtue of a large population being tied down to 
agriculture at low productivity and income levels instead of being 
transferred elsewhere where they could earn more and spend more 
the development of the home market is hindered. Industries are 
forced to seek markets mainly in the small urban sector, as the 
market in the rural sector is confined to the few viable households 
having marketable surplus to sell. 

A way out of this impasse seems to be to raise pro- 
ductivity levels in the nonviable sector of agriculture, to make it 
viable and generate marketable surplus. The HYV technology, 
which was claimed to be size-neutral, has eloquently exposed 
the weakness of small farms. Any increase in productivity 
requires monetary resources which in turn come from the sale 
of marketable surplus, which the small farmers do not have. 
This is so even if small farmers sell some cash crops, as the pro- 
ceeds from what they sell are not enough even to cover their 
expenditure on elementary consumer needs like food. Their growth 
is prevented by what may be called the marketable surplus trap. The 
constraining role of marketable surplus is- clearly brought out by a 
study which says, “A smaller marketable surplus leading to lower 
cash incomes and smaller expenditure .on such modern inputs as 
fertilizers, smaller investible resources with relatively greater need 
for investment in traditional items have acted and are likely to 
act as obstacles to the progress of small farmers. The inevitable 
result would be a widening of the income gap between small and 
big farmers.” Importance of marketable surplus is thus relevan 
not only for industrialization in a sectoral perspective, but also for 
the development of the concerned holdings themselves and thus 
for agricultural development. Obviously, this is not a problem that 
can be solved merely by special credit agencies or concessional 
credit except in those few cases where credit financed investment 
converts a dry holding into an irrigated one, of a size which is 
viable enough to repay the loan and meet current needs. The large 
majority of the present nonviable holdings do not seem to have 
this potential. In the first instance, even the few holdings with this 
potential do not get the needed credit, because of the rural power 
structure emanating from property ‘relations. It is no social acci- 
dent that in the Punjab, the bigger holdings with four hectares 
and above accounted for 36 percent of the total number of farms 
and 67 percent of area in 1970-71 (NSS 27th Round). This shows 
the relatively greater dominance of viable and surplus holdings 
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both in terms of number and area than in the country as a whole. 
This is despite a conspicuously high proportion of irrigation in 
the state (over 74 percent, which is the highest among the states). 

The populist solution to the problem of poverty and unem- 
ployment, however, is to focus attention on rural or agricultural 
development as an issue separate from the development of the rest 
of the economy. The ‘pro-agriculture’ strategy hopes to offer 
employment opportunities within the agricultural sector. It is not 
clear, however, whether and how such a strategy can also eliminate 
poverty. Agriculture can absorb all the unemployed and yet may 
make no impact on poverty if productivity per capita remains 
low. If the market forces operating in agriculturally ‘advanced’ 
regions are a guide, devclopment may take place without a per- 
ceptible impact either on employment or poverty-within the rural 
sector. 

Indeed there can be no question of stepping up the gene- 
ration of marketable surplus unless productivity per capita increases 
significantly. Clark and Turner have found a highly significant 
negative relation between agricultural productivity (in wheat 
equivalent) per male worker in agriculture and share of farm supply 
retained for self-consumption. The study is based on cross-country 
data. An interesting part of the study is that the authors classify 
the countries as overcommercialized and undercommercialized 
depending on whether a country’s proportion of self-supply retained 
for consumption is less or more respectively than what is expected 
from the regression equation. This is graphically presented and 
we find India (1968-69) almost on the regression line itself, sugges- 
ting that it has normal commercialization. Even the separate 
observation for Punjab (1969-70) shows the state only very slightly 
below the regression line (on the side of overcommercialization) 
suggesting that it also falls into almost the same pattern as the 
country asa whole in this respect. Their results show that when 
agricultural productivity is one ton in wheat equivalent, the 
expected self-supply is 0.8 ton. When productivity increases, self- 
supply decreases accordingly.*%* An important contribution of the 
study is to show that in the Indian case at least, what holds back 
the generation of marketable surplus is not undercommercializa- 
tion but low productivity per worker. The authors, however, end 
the study with a cryptic note: “The self-supply function is a key 
factor in understanding and planning economic development. It 
explains the too often disregarded consequence of neglecting 
agricultural development.” 

Agricultural development is not a question of increasing per 
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hectare productivity alone, though it is important in itself. Clark 
and Turner have rightly taken into account productivity per 
worker, rather than per hectare. Unless productivity per capita 
also increases in agriculture, there. can be no question of self- 
sustained development of either agriculture or industry. This does 
not mean that mechanization of agriculture provides an answer.If 
mechanization takes place with displaced labour continuing to be 
tied down to rural areas without adequate work, it will not show 
an increase in per capita productivity as this has to be calculated 
by taking into account all workforce dependent on agriculture and 
not labour on mechanized farms alone. There can be no real solu- 
tion unless the economy finds ways and means of absorbing a 
larger part of the workforce from agriculture for employment else- 
where, because this not only increases marketable surplus but also 
develops the capacity of the economy for using it, resulting in a 
` real extension of the home market. 

The failure of capitalism in industrializing the country 
appears to be the major factor behind the backwardness of agri- 
culture and the narrow base of marketable surplus. Several Marxist 
scholars in India have tried to put the blame more on the semi- 
feudal mode of production in Indian agriculture rather than on 
this factor.2? Semi-feudal relations, no doubt, play a reactionary 
role. For example, the investible surplus of dominant farmers may 
seek easy sources of making profits through commercial exploita- 
tion and usurious lending rather than through productive invest- 
ment, Expenditure intended to enhance one’s status—and hence 
dominance—may also effectively compete with productive invest- 
ment. Semi-feudal relations do constrain agricultural develop- 
ment, but they tend to significantly weaken, if not disappear, with 
the onslaught of commercialization and industrialization. Indust- 
rialization worth its name should. result in a transfer of a signi- 
ficant part of the rural population to nonagricultural activities. 
Apart from providing higher incomes to the workforce directly 
employed in industry and services, this process can raise wages and 
employment levels in agriculture too. 

It is not intended to deny the necessity of land reforms here. 
In fact, in the wake of industrialization and diversification of the 
economy, land reforms assume a new necessity. Big and prosperous 
farmers in the countryside seek new. avenues of investment outside 
agriculture. In case returns elsewhere are higher, they would 
invest their resources in those activities even at the expense of 
agriculture. This may lead to underutilization of land in various 
forms—high proportion of current fallows and cultivable wastes 
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and low cropping intensity. The various farm management 
surveys and also the census of agricultural holdings have shown 
higher underutilization of land in larger holdings. Land reforms 
in this context will not only have to reduce the disparity in the size 
of holdings but also have to ensure full utilization of land and 
a minimum productivity therein. Land reforms can also effectively 
break caste monopoly in land and sée that more households from 
scheduled castes and scheduled tribes obtain viable holdings. All 
this would suggest that industrialization or land reforms taken 
singly may not be effective, but together they can achieve an 
agrarian transformation attuned to progress. 

The crucial question’ for the coming years, however, is 
whether the task of achieving a breakthrough in a self-sustained 
industrialization — particularly of the employment intensive type 
needed here, simultaneously with a change in agrarian structure 
towards a viable and egalitarian direction—would be achieved 
under the present system of property and market relations in 
India. It would indeed be interesting to see whether and how far 
industrialization can overcome theimarket trap and how agricul- 
tural development can overcome both the market trap and mar- 
ketable surplus trap within the present system. 


(This is based on a larger review of literature on marketablesurplus and 
market dependence which, appears in a forthcoming publication of the 
author, ‘Marketable one and Market Dependence in a Millet Region”, 
Allied Publishers). 


1 See, for example, CN Vakil and P R Brahmanand, Planning for an Expanding Eco- 

nomy, Vora, 1956, and William H Nicholls, “An Agricultural Surplus as a Factor in 

Economic Development”, Journal of Political Economy, February 1963, Vol 7}, 

No. 1. 

See, for example, William H Nicholls, ‘The place of Agriculture in Economic Deve- 

lopment’, in Eicher and Witt (ed), ‘‘Agriculture in Economic Development”, 

McGraw Hill, 1964, pp 11-44. 

See, for example, MV Nadkarni,‘‘Impact of Price Level on Economic Development 

India’s Experience”, Indian Economic Association Conference Number, 1968, and his 

“Agricultural Prices and Development with Stability’, National, 1973. 

6 (Cf. Keith Griffin, The Political Economy of Agrarian Change-An—Essay on the Green 
`~ Revolution, Macmillan, London, 1976. 
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Frank Cass, 1977. 
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Marxists do not regard production activity as simply a question of relation between 
man and nature (or material resources), but more importantly a question of social 
relations between men engaged therein. These are the ‘production relations’ which are 
specific to respective ‘modes of production’ (feudal, capitalist, socialist, or communist). 
Under capitalism, the production relations connote a situation wherein the means 
of production are privately owned by a few, with the vast majority providing their 
labour in a process of exchange. ‘Forces of production’ determine the way in which 
men work on resources in a productive process; they are the technical or technolo- 
gical aspects of production. The ‘relations’ and ‘forces’ of production constantly 
interest with each other and are not independent of each other. When the given 
relations of production do not any longer release the forces of production necessary 
for further development, crises and contradictions build up leading to a change in 


the mode of production itself. It is this transition which determines the process of 
economic development. 


Lenin, op.cit., Vol 3, 1977 pp 67-68. 

Ibid., Vol 3, p 154, and Vol 15, p 131. 

Ibid., Vol 3, chapter III. 

Though this would in general mean that large farmers become bigger and more 
prosperous, Lenin warns against a mechanical acceptance of area as the indicator of 
scale of production. There may-everi be a diminution in the area of large f armers 
along with an increase in the scale of production, when large farms dispose off 
infertile land and acquire fertile or more accessible land (Jbid., Vol 4, pp 133- 
134). He takes up the same theme in the context of US Agriculture and says, “The 
concentration of production in the large enterprises is actually much greater—and 
the displacement of small scale production actually farther and deeper—than is indi- 
cated by ordinary data about farms grouped by acreage’. (Ibid, Vol 22, p 102). 
cf., Amit Bhaduri, ‘Towards a Theory of Pre-capitalist Exchange”, in Ashok Mitra 
(ed.) Economic Theory and Planning, Oxford University Press, 1974. 

Irfan Habib, ‘‘Potentialities of Capitalist Development in the Economy of Mughal 
India”, The International Economie History Congress, Section 1-4. 

For an intersting analysis of the agrarian relations and nature of the feudal class 
and direct producers on the eve of Independence, P G Joshi’s “Agrarian Social Stru- 
cture and Social Change’’, in Mathew Kurien(ed.), ‘‘India—State and Society”, Orient 
Longman, 1975, esp. pp 205-8. 
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4:8 percent. 

The Agricultural Prices Commission "(1968-69 and 69-70) has reported that the 
proportion of market dependence of agricultural labour households (without any land 
for foodgrains amounted to 99,4 percent in Andhra Pradesh, 97.6 percent in 
Maharashtra and 74,0 percent in Rajasthan. The respective proportions for all rural 
classes {including households with land) turned out to be 53.5. 49.4 and 29.3. As 
quoted in GP Mishra, ‘‘Marketability of Farmers — An Intra-Farm Approach”, 
Journal of Social and Economic Studies, September 1975, p 238. 

See, her three papers, “Capitalist Development in Agriculture’, Economic and Polti- 
cal Weekly Review of Agriculture, September, 1971; “Mode of Production in Indian 
Agriculture”, Economic and Political Weekly, Review of Agriculture September, 1972; 
“Development of capitalism in Indian Agriculture’’, Social Scientist, September and 
October 1972. 

See VS Vyas, ‘Structural Change in Agriculture and the Small Farm Sector’? 
Economic and Political Weekly, January 10, 1976, p 25. 

Ibid pp 24-30. Vyas characterizes the scene as immiseration and denies that it is 
proletarianization, as expropriation is usually considered essential for the latter 
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process. If dependence on hired labour is the essence of proletarianization, it is 
difficult to deny its existence. Lenin calls the farmers owning insignificant plots as 
proletarian, and says they also form part of the ‘Reserve army of the Unemployed’ 
of the capitalist system (Cf., Collected Works, Vol 16, pp 435-6). 

V I Lenin Collected Works, Vol 4, Progress Publishers, Moscow, p 97. 

The old thesis that subsistence agriculture provides the bulk of marketable surplus 
has been effectively disproved by recent studies, particularly by Utsa Patnaik, 
‘Contribution to the output and Marketable surplus of Agricultural Products by 
Cultivating Groups in India, 1960-61’, Economic and Political Weekly, Review of _ 
Agriculture, December 1975. 

Calculated from NSS 26th Round, Report No 215, Table 6 (All-India) p 40 

Vimal Shah and CH Shah, Resurvey of Matar Taluka, Vora, 1974, pp 263-264 (as 
quoted by Vyas, op.cit.). 

Cf., Colin Clark and John Boyd Turner, ‘‘Family Consumption and Marketable 
Surplus”, Oxford Agrarian Studies, Vul VI, 1977, pp 1-25. (The data basc for India 
is Production and Estimated Market Arrivals of Rice, Wheat, Jowar and Gram from 
villages into assembling markets in “Indian Agriculture in Brief, Govt. of India, 
May 1973. The figure is adjusted to take into account other agricultural output. 
See pp 16-17). 

See for example, Amit Bhaduri, ‘Study of Agricultural Backwardness under semi- 
feudalism’’, Economic Journal, Vol 83, March 73; Pradhan H Prasad, ‘‘Production 
Relations: Achilles’ Heel of Indian Planning’, Economic and Political Weekly, May 
12, 1973; Ranjit Sau, Indian Economic Growth—Constraints and Prospects, Orient Long- 
man, 1973. 

This, however, is a weakness of modern capitalists as much as that of feudal lords 
and dominant farmers. For promoting ‘public relations’, such expenditure is even 
institutionalized. 


NOTE 


Beef -Eating in Ancient India 


1 
2 . 

BEEF-EATING was not peculiar to the people of the Western 
countries alone, but was popular with the Vedic Indians also. The 
food items of the Vedic Indian can be gathered from the list of 
sacrificial victims because what man ate he usually presented to 
his gods.1 Practically all the important ceremonies and sacrifices 
were\attended with slaughter of bulls and cows. The Gomedha and 
Asvamedha sacrifices are important in this respect. The Sulagava 
sacrifice, in which the bull, as the name implies, seems to have been 
pierced with a spike orlance to appease Rudra, is described in 
detail in the grhyasutras. 


Restrictions in Vedic Literature 


In a hymn of the Rgveda itis said that ‘Indra will eat thy 
bulls.”? In another hymn of the Rgveda Agni is styled Uksanna and 
Vasanna i.e. ‘‘eater of bulls and barren cows.” Not only for the 
purpose of sacrifices but for food also, the bovine species were 
killed in regular slaughter-houses and this is evident from another 
hymn of the Rgveda.t Again, it is suggested in the Rgveda that the 
cow was cut up with asword or axe.5 It is interesting to note in 
this context that the modern Hindu practice of -fhatka-bali, that is, 
severing the head of the animal at one stroke, had ‘not yet come into 
fashion. There are ample evidences how the Rgvedic people were 
fond of beef-eating. Even in funeral ceremony beef-eating was 
considered an essential part.® 

Interestingly enough in the same Veda the cow is some- 
times considered inviolable as indicated by her designation aghnya 
(‘not to be slain’) which occurs sixteen times in the entire Rgveda,” 
as opposed to three instances of aghnya® (masculine). But this fact 
cannot be regarded as showing that beef-eating was condemned 
in the Rgvedic period. In this connection, we should point out 
that the Sanskrit word used for the sacrificial cow is Vasa (i.e. 
‘sterile cow’) and a milch cow was seldom sacrificed.” It is only 
in this way that one can explain the lavish praise bestowed on 
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the cow in the Rgveda where she is described in a number of hymns 
as “the mother of Rudras, the daughter of the vasus, the sister of 
Adityas, and the centre of nectar.’*!° 

Although we have three references of aghnya in the Rgveda, 
still apparently no strict restriction in regard to the slaughter of 
bulls (as opposed to milch cows) is found. It seems probable that 
some composers of Rgvedic hymns were pre-Aryan (non-Aryan) 
Indians (who disliked beef-eating) who became Aryanized like the 
Asuras and the Vratyas and labelled the whole bovine species 
inviolable, because outside India this inviolability is utterly 
unknown,” H 

In the days of Atharva Veda beef-eating remained unaltered, 
although it was censured here and there in that Veda. During the 
Brahmana period the habit of beef-eating seems to have increased. 
Among the Kamya Ishtis or minor sacrifices set forth in the Tatttiriya 
Brahmana different bovine species were sacrificed to different gods, 
namely, a dwarf ox to Visnu, a drooping horned bull with a blaze 
on the forehead to Indra, a red cow to Rudra, a white barren cow 
to Surya and so on. The Aitareya Brahmana lists the bull as one of 
the sacrificial animals.1? From the Taittiriya and the Pancavimsa 
Brahmanas we learn that the sage Agastya slaughtered hundred 
bulls at a sacrifice.!3 The Satapatha Brahmana gives a picture of the 
inordinate fondness of Yajnavalkya for beef who said: “I for one 
eat it, provided it is tender (amsala)’4 But, strangely enough, we 
are to face two exhortations in the same Brahmana against eating 
beef. 

Among the Sutras, kalpasuira and grhyasutra, display less 
reticence and distinctly suggest beef as an item of food on diffe- 
rent occasions of life. According to Sankhyayana-sutra a bull or a 
sterile cow should be killed in the house of the father of the bride 
on the wedding day and also in the house of the bridegroom when 
the husband and the wife arrive after marriage.'® Even at sraddhas 
or periodical oblations to the manes, the sacrifice of a bull or cow 
is recommended by the Apastamba and Paraskara grhyasutras 
Yajnavalkya indicates how the aroma of beef was thought to be an 
ailment for the spirits.18 According to Vasistha-sutra “an ascetic 
who, invited to dine at a sacrifice ... rejects meat shall go to hell 
for as many years as the slaughtered beast has hairs.”!® The 
Khadira and Gobhila-Sutras prescribed the sacrifice of a black cow to 
the deity of the dwelling-houses when a new house was con- 
structed.?0 . 

Distinguished guests like one’s teachers, priests, kings, bride- 
grooms and Vedic students on their return home after the com- 
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pletion of their studies are to be honoured with the presentation 
ofa bull or a barren cow to be slaughtered — hence, a guest is 
denominated in the Vedic literature as goghna or cow-killer.2! The 
ceremony of madhuparka is notable in this context. The madhuparka 
ceremony seems to have been very. old because the custom of 
entertaining a distinguished guest with beef is found both in the 
Satapatha Brahmana ® and the Aitareya Brahmana”? and it was in all 
likelihood known also in the Rgvedic period. 


Moral Codes and Beef-eating 


We now turn to the Smrti literature. Manu, like Vasistha, 
sanctions the consumption of the flesh of all domestic animals 
which have but one row of teeth. That this would obviously 
include beef becomes clear from the comments of even such ortho- 
dox pundits like Medhatithi and Raghavananda.® Manu also 
recommends the madhuparka with beef for the reception of kings.” 
The Yajnavalkya-smrti distinctly lays down that a mah-oksa or 
‘big bull’ is to be slaughtered on such occasions.” In fact, both the 
-Manu and Yajnavalkya-smrtis permit the killing of bovine species on 
such special occasions, in sacrifices and in rites for manes etc.; 
otherwise beef-eating was regarded as upapataka or minor offence,’ 
though not mahapataka\ or mortal sin.’ In spite of the individual 
predilections of the author of Manu-smrti, who was a staunch 
upholder of ahimsa, who even said that no flesh can be had 
without killing living beings and killing such beings cannot lead 
to heaven and so one should give up flesh eating,” the general 
usage was different in his times and centuries were required before 
the views propounded by Manu became predominant. 


From Ancient Science and Literature 


The ancient medical works like the Charaka Samhita recom- 
mend beef for pregnant women, but prohibits it for everyday use 
for everybody.) R L Mitra enlightens us that in some medieval 
Indian medica! works beef soup is especially recommended for 
people recovering from fainting fits.3? 

The Epics allude to the gomedha without any details. In 
the ‘Vanaparva’ of the Mahabharata® it is stated that animals 
killed in sacrifices to the accompaniment of Vedic mantras went to 
heaven and it narrates the story of king Rantideva in whose sacri- 
fices two thousand animals, including cows, were killed évery day. 
In the ‘Udyogaparva’ king Nahusha was cursed and hurled down 
from heaven by the great sage Agastya because he ventured to 
cast doubts on the Vedic injunctions for the sacrifice of cows and 
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offered insult to a Brahmana.* 

Bhavabhuti in his Uttara-Rama-Charita (Act IV) describes 
how the venerable poet Valmiki, when preparing to receive the 
sage Vasistha, slaughtered a number of calves for the entertain- 
ment of his guest. From the Mahaviracharita of the same author it 
is evident how Vasistha, in his turn, likewise entertained Visva- 
mitra, Janaka, Satananda and other sages with ‘fatted calf’, and 
tempted Jamadagnya by saying: “The heifer i is ready for sacrifice 
and the food is cooked in ghee.” 

-In Kautilya’s Arthasastra cattle are classified, where ‘bulls 
are intended for the slaughter-house, but the killing of the milch 
cows, and calves, though permitted for sacrificial purposes, is for- 
bidden for butchers’ stalls.%6 

Asoka in his. Rock Edict I and Pillar Edict I declared how 
originally thousands of animals were killed in the royal kitchen. 
Considering the popularity of beef-eating among the people even 
Asoka, the great propagator of ahimsa, resolved later on to 
discontinue the slaughter of animals only for some days in the 
year; for example, he included the breeding bull but not the cow 
in the list of animals not to be slaughtered on those days.37 
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COMMUNICATION 


The RSS Coup in the ICHR: Its First Fruits 


THE Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan has published a series of volumes, 
The History and Culture of the Indian People, under the general editor- 
ship of R C Majumdar. Brought out with lavish government and 
private support, the volumes have given a picture of India’s past 
that has been widely criticized as being parochial and narrow- 
minded in the extreme. 

In the very first volume (The Vedic Age) a scholarly chapter 
on the Aryan migrations is followed by a note claiming that India 
was “the original home of the Aryans.”! When the series comes to 
medieval times, it gives free reign to a frighteningly outspoken 
communal approach that reaches its culmination in a nakedly 
inflammatory chapter “Facts of History.’? Illustrative of the 
kind of history the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan volumes propagate, a 
few choice passages from the book are given below. 

Nor did the Muslims ever moderate their zeal to destroy 
ruthlessly the Hindu temples and images of God, and their 
attitude in this respect remained unchanged from the day 
when Muhammad bin Qasim set foot on the soil of India till 
the eighteenth century AD when they lost all political 
power.’ 

As can be easily imagined the Hindu attitude towards the ` 
Muslims was one of sullen bitterness. The Hindus resented the 
Muslim conquest of India and wistfully looked for the day 
when the name Aryavarta, the land of the Aryas, as appella- 
tion of their country, would once more be justified by the 
extermination of the mlechhas (Muslims).! 

Whether we look at the intrinsic importance of the posts or 
the number of them filled up by the subject people, the 
Hindus were in much worse condition after three hundred 
years of Muslim rule than the Indians after one hundred years 
of British supremacy." 
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(Besides Akbar) almost all the other Mughal Emperors were 
notorious for their religious bigotry . . . In the present volume, 
reference has been made in some detail to the Muslim bigotry 
in general and the persecution of the Hindus by Aurangzib in 
particular. 

Fhe communal approach comes out not only in direct 
statements of this kind, but also in the entire plan of the volumes. 
For example, in Volume VII Mughal conflicts with Muslim rulers 
are grouped separately from those with Hindu rulers, irrespective 
of chronology and geography. The two chapters dealing with the 
former are headed “Muslim Resistance to Mughal Imperialism”, 
the chapter treating the latter is, however, given the title “Hindu 
Resistance to Muslim Domination.” The editor remains seemingly 
unaware of the contradiction in the two headings, immersed as he 
is in his anxiety to assume that while Muslim rulers fought the 
Mughals for the sake of power, the Hindu rulers invariably fought 
for the faith. 

Besides being dominated by the communal approach, the 
` Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan volumes are organized on an incredibly 
old fashioned plan with formal political history overshadowing 
everything else. Indeed, while technically much superior to the 
products of the official historiography of Pakistan, the Vidya 
Bhavan series follows essentially the same approach to history as 
they do. 


Translation Scheme Under Government Auspices 


Not surprisingly, the promotion of the Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan series became a popular preoccupation with the communal 
elements. Close ties developed between the Rashtriya Swayamsevak 
Sangh (RSS) and the Vidya Bhavan. RGO Majumdar, general 
editor of the Bhavan history, wrote articles for the RSS mouth- 
piece, Organiser. 

It is not generally known, however, that the Congress 
Government, while talking of secularism and Socialism ad infinitum 
also gave loans and subsidies towards the publication of the Bhara- 
tiya Vidya Bhavan series. In the late, 60s-the Government of 
India took the further step of sponsoring translations of the series 
in all Indian languages and paid the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan 
handsome royalties aganist the purchase of translation rights. This 
was done under the so-called Gore Book Programme of the Langua- 
ges Division of the Union Ministry of Education. A scheme was 
thus hatched to propagate the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan inter- 
pretation of Indian history throughout the length and breadth of 
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India by publishing the volumes of its History in all Indian 
languages. 

This decision of the Ministry came under widespread criti- 
cism. Accordingly, when the Indian Council of Historical Research 
(ICHR) was established in 1972, the Ministry decided to pass the 
buck to the ICHR by transferring the project to it. 

The ICHR, with RS Sharma as its chairman, decided 

quite properly tofput the Vidya Bhavan translation project into 
cold storage and to proceed with the translation of the more 
scientific historical works instead. The translation programme of 
the ICHR proved quite successful, with many titles reaching the 
hands of the readers in Hindi and other Indian languages. 
A new situation arose immediately after Pratap Chandra 
Chunder became the Education Minister in 1977. Pressure began to 
be put on the ICHR to revive the scheme of translating the Vidya 
Bhavan series. The new chairman, A R Kulkarni, didnot unfor- 
tunately prove strong enough to resist the pressure; and, in any 
case, his hands have been tied by a complete revamping of the 
Council of the IGHR. The term of the previous members of the ' 
Council having expired late last year, the then Minister of Edu- 
cation purged it of all “undesirable” elements and filled it with 
those acceptable to the RSS and like-minded people. 

The very first step taken after the coup in the ICHR was to 
make it support the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan series the whole way. 
On September 18, 1978 (sic) officials of the Ministry off Education 
met, headed by the Secretary to the Ministry. They decreed that 

“ICHR may proceed with the publication of the volumes of 
the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan series already translated in Hindi 
by interesting (sic) private publishers on royalty basis. -Depend- 
ing upon response, it can proceed ante the translation of other 
volumes in Hindi”. 

Orders are orders! On January 30, 1979, the. newly consti- 
tuted translation commitee of the ICHR met and not only 
eagerly endorsed what the Ministry bureaucrats had laid down, but 
went further in its enthusiasm. i 

Besides the chairman and the director of the IGHR, there 
were two historian members present in this small committee 
namely, K A' Nizami and Ravindran. Nizami is the president of 
the RSS-sponsored Indian History and Culture Society, and he is 
currently so popular with the RSS that the Organiser of March 
11, 1979. printed the commendatory heading “Nizami is Right” in 
a piece denouncing the famous nationalist historian, Mohammad 
Habib. 
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It need not, therefore, comeas a surprise that this com- 
mittee assured the Ministry with reference to the translations of 
the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan volumes that “there was no difficulty 
about their publication”. One volume has already been sent to 
the press, it hastened to say; the others are to follow soon. 

The Ministry and the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan had still 
greater cause for satisfaction from the decision of the committee 
that the volumes are to be translated ‘‘without updating.” Appa- 
rently mindful of the gross communalism of so many portions of 
the different volumes, the earlier official patrons of the Bhavan had 
agrecd to a certain amount of changes in the text of the volumes 
‘while being translated into Hindi. This would not be done now “The 
Committee decided that the Editor (of the translated voulumes) be 
informed (sic) to confine his work to editing of the volumes and 
that no updating was necessary.” 

The translation committee in its new incarnation, is so 
enamoured of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan series that it recom- 
mends a further payment of Rs 99750 to the Bhavan for translation 
rights of Volumes VII and VIII. Such an amount represents well 
above three times the normal rate paid for obtaining translation 
rights in all Indian languages. It may also be worth noting that 
Volume VII contains some of the most virulent passages of a 
communal nature. 

' While the Education Ministry and its sycophants in the 
ICHR have translated the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan series, a 
` major part of the ICHR’s translation programme, the work of 
translating the other works by recognized historians, is being 
abandoned. This was hinted at by the Education Ministry officials 
at their meeting on September 9, 1978, already mentioned. Disre- 
garding the fact that the work of translating the Bhavan volumes 
was ordered by these offiicials at the very same meeting, they 
now lectured to the ICHR that “ICHR is not expected to be an 
agency for translation of books and hence should not take up this 
item (sic) of work”. The ICHR’s new translation committee 
hastened to agree: “It was, therefore, decided to stop further trans- 
lation work...” (from minutes of the meeting of January 30, 
1979), The committee also decided not to publish translations of 
books. already prepared, but (so kind of it) to make the manus- 
cripts in the ICHR documentation centre “available to the 
scholars for their benefit.” 

Thus the translations of all serious books are to be dumped 
and abandoned, but every attention is to be paid to rapidly trans- 
lating and publishing the Bhavan volumes. 
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With these triumphs, the RSS has had full cause to be jubi- 
lant. Though many could only guess what was happening behind 
the scenes in the Ministry of Education and the ICHR, the RSS of 
course knew it for certain and knew it all. On March 4, 1979, its 
weekly Organiser gave as its front-page story its own account of its 
capture of the IGHR and the perversion of the- translation pro- 
gramme. The display of its usual stock-in-trade, a barrage of 
abuse and scandalmongering against “Marxists”, could not conceal 
its glee at the coup in the ICHR and the use of public money to 
translate and publish the Bhavan volumes in all Indian languages. 

The RSS success has been made possible with the help of 
some perennial weathercocks among Indian historians. But their 
number fortunately is small. It is time for all those historians 
who believe in secular value to raise their voice against the use of 
the ICHR’s funds for spreading the communal poison. There is 
no doubt that ultimately even the Government of India will have 
to take note of the protest, and permit the ICHR to function with- 
out taking regular orders from the Deendayal Research Institute. 

ALIGARH HISTORIANS GROUP 


1 The History and Culture of the Indian People, (ed.) R G Majumbar Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan Vol I pp 215-218, 
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Brief Reply to a Critic 


THOUGH several months have elapsed I would like to reply in a 
few points to Susan Ram’s review of my book, Religion and People’s 
Organisation in East Thanjavur (Social Scientist 77, December 1978). If 
I did not do this earlier, it is mainly because of the emotional 
content of this review and the sweeping generalizations made in 
it. Though I agree that more questions were raised than could 
be answered and that the different parts of the book are not very 
well integrated with one another, I would maintain that certain 
vital areas of investgation have not been identified by Susan Ram 
nor has she given any constructive hint as to how to deal with 
them in a more efficient manner than I did. Given this negligence, 
her appreciation of Christians who try to be concerned with the 
cause of the oppressed classes and join the class struggle from 
below remains sheer formality and rather condescending back- 
patting. 


Some Basic Disagreements 


My impression is that there are some basic disagreements, 
partly loaded with misunderstandings, which also lead to problems 
of methodology. The first main disagreement is on the definition 
and the role of religion in society, the second, on the question of 
how ideology takes roots in the minds of people. Since both these 
points are bound to come up not only in’ any Christian-Marxist 
dialogue but also wherever Christians turn Marxists—both these 
things happen all over the world though not on a large scale or 
wherever there is an encounter between religion and secular faith— 
it is important to take them up. 

I have never claimed that religion is ‘‘uniquely” entrenched 
in India—there may be as much religion in Iran or Indonesia or 
other countries. I simply ‘said it has avery strong hold on most 
people in this country and a decisive influence on their life and 
therefore itis essential to try to understand it. Susan Ram finds 
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fault with my definition of religion because it includes philosophi- 
cal atheism. The neat and exact distinction between atheism and 
religion is a heritage of the monotheistic, Jewish-Christian-Islamic 
tradition. Mysticism, even within these religions, can at times take 
an atheistic turn. Even much more, this is the case with the 


polytheistic traditions of, Asia. It will be hard to contest, for 


example, that Buddhism originally denied god and that all the 
same it has become a religion. Vedanta philosophy is in a formal 
way atheistic but yet part of religion. So I cannot understand 
why it should upset Susan Ram if I use a definition of religion 
which includes philosophical atheism as part of the religious 
heritage. I do agree that there is philosophical atheism which stri- 
ctly tries to draw the line against any “ultimate reality”. But even’ 
here a problem arises since in this case ‘“‘matter” becomes the only 
and ultimate reality. I would maintain that there are significant 
differences between various forms of materialism, say, of bourgeois 
“enlightenment” origin (as has been taken up by the Dravida 
Kazhakam movement), dialectical materialism or, just to take a 
historical example, the dialectics of prakriti and purusha in ‘the 
samkhya philosophy. One cannot possibly see all these- in one line 
of “scientific atheism”. It is therefore misleading to claim atheism 
exclusively for a “‘scientitific’, “materialist”, ‘‘areligious’’ view. 
of the world. As there is atheism within religion, there is also faith 
in “materialism” and ‘‘science’’? which is dogmatic and borders on 
religous conviction: the distortions of the scientific approach dur- 
ing the Stalin era are a sad example of this possibility which any 
Marxist and any revolutionary ought to take serious note of. While, 
of course, everyone deserves respect who expresses his faith in 
materialism, the only truly scientific statement about metaphysical 
questions is agnosticism. Dogmatic atheism and materialism have 
created severe difficulties even within the Marxist movement since’ 
many of the toiling masses do draw strength from some religious 
conviction. > T 2 l 
Apart from the need not to unduly narrow down the defini- 
tian of religion, it is also necessary to acknowledge the ambiguity 
with which religion functions in society. Marx himself was much. 
more-broadminded than to consider religion only as an opiate 
and a means to keep the masses oppressed and ‘quiet. He knew 
that religion can also be an expression of genuine protest. I do 
not have the slightest difficulty in acknowledging the ‘‘disastrous 
combination of political: radicalism and social reaction” (R P Dutt) 
characteristic of popular and influential leaders of the freedom’ 
movement who used religion to their own advantage. There is no 
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doubt that religion has been used by the colonial powers and the 
bourgeoisie to subdue the masses. There is a large amount of 
Marxist literature analysing this oppressive function of religion 
and I did not see the need to add to this in the present study. 
Strange enough, while blaming me for taking up too many things 
at the same time, Susan Ram does not seem to appreciate that I 
limited myself at this point. There is, on the other hand, very little 
research on the question as to what extent religion has tried to 
express genuine protest and human aspirations. Even if the present 
study was not very rich in its results as far as this question is con- 
cerned, the need to go deeper.into this aspect should be acknowl- 
edged. 

Towards the end of her review Susan Ram accuses me of a 
“serious misconception about the way a new ideology or world 
view takes root among the masses.” She apparently assumes that 
I expect a straight and unwavering takeover of new values and 
that I measure the success of a movement by, the extent to which 
such change in valuesis made explicit directly. But the quotations 
she uses disprove her own assumption. I am measuring the success 
of a movement by what the masses have achieved with its help— 
which is also the way how the people themselves look at it. Iam 
only raising the question as to what extent also more abstract 
values, which are not directly reflected in action, do or do not get 
_ changed. 

’ The incomplete change in broader values has to do with 
the fact that ideology tends to focus on issues which are of direct 
economic concern to the people while it does not tackle directly 
their cultural values, their religion, their sense of belonging. The 
need to tackle the fields of “social organization and interpersonal 
relations, attitudes, education etc, insofar as these are shaped by 
religious and cultural values” was already pointed out by me in 
the introduction (p XIII). The field study only confirms the gap 
which is Jeft open here by both the ideologies, Gandhism and 
Marxism. So what is identified here is a task of political move- 
ments and the theoretical part on the ambiguities of cultural 
factors in development does give some insights into why this task 
is so very difficult. ; 

Since, obviously, the process of internalizing a new world 
view can neither be confined to the economic field nor can it limit 
itself to the level of rational argument alone, the emotional level 
and the field in which social relations are shaped have to be taken 
into consideration. It is’ therefore certainly necessary to include 
the question of childrearing patterns. In the West, social psycho- 
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logists like Erich Fromm, Wilhelm Reich, Herbert Marcuse and 
others have made the relationship between childrearing and poli- 
tical attitudes, especially in the context of the rise of fascism, 
widely known. Unfortunately, few such analyses exist of other 
societies and Spratt’s book which I also consider far from ideal, is 
the only comprehensive attempt in this direction as far as India is 
concerned. There would be no harm in arethinking of the Marxist 
conception of psychoanalytical methods when it comes to the 
analysis of mythological contents. This would certainly be a neces- 
sary complement to the historic-materialistic understanding of 
myth as for example developed by Kosambi. While the latter 
method sheds light on the social origin of.myths, the former sheds 
light on the meaning which a myth takes on in the minds of the 
people. 


On Methodology 


What I have said in the foregoing two points of disagreement 
has a bearing on the problem of methodology. It would certainly 
be easier to study the social functioning of religion and the change 
in cultural values ifone confined oneself toa historical study. If 
one tries to come to grips with the presentday reality of the illite- 
rate landless labourers, things become much more difficult. While 
one cannot leave out historical facts and systematic reflections, one 
also has to use the method of attitudinal survey. Of course it would 
have been desirable to have gone into the social reality of the 
people much more deeply but the question is how this is possible. 
Even long-term studies by the method of participant observation 
have so far not given very deep insights into the mechanism of 
cultural change. There is hardly a field in which the question of 
methodology isso little clarified as the field of cultural and religious 
research, especially where oral culture and the socalled tradi- 
tion is concerned and where the area under survey is not an 
isolated South Sea reservate but an area affected by green revolu- 
tion and political strife and murder. I have nowhere claimed to 
have solved the problem of methodology; I have only posed it 
and undertaken with insufficient methods what could not have 
otherwise becn undertaken at all. While Susan Ram seems to be 
pleased that I try to understand, however fragmentarily, the lives 
of the toiling people, she blames me of immodesty if Iam not diss- 
ecting their lives in order. to go into a neat academic analysis of 
one aspect but trying, instead, to deal witha whole variety of 
different aspects. 

In fact I am only trying to do what every illiterate landless 
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labourer constantly has to do: to understand the village structure, 
caste and class, the economics of life, the impact of technology, 
cultural revivalism, the contesting claims of different ideologies, 
the mysteries of birth and death, the change in human relations. 
This may be immodest to do but then it is life itself which poses 
this very immodest task and the only advice Susan Ram seems to 
have is to forget about the wholeness and complexity of life and 
to compartmentalize. I feelthere are many studies which have 
compartmentalized life. This is why we know so little about the 
interaction of different aspects. One of the important tasks is to 
learn about this interaction. What I have tried to do is at least to 
acknowledge and to confront this task since this seems to be the 
only way to ever develop methods to do it more efficiently. 

There are afew imputations in the review which seem to 
have the sole function of discrediting the author and could have 
been avoided with more careful reading. Just to give an example: 

` It is wild speculation that the CPI-influenced people should have 
‘been indoctrinated by the leadership to lie to a foreign interviewer. 
First, as can be seen from the acknowledgements, the interviewers 
were Tamilians, second, the mistrust against outsiders, as can be 
seen from the narrated history of the conflict, was much weaker 
among the CPI than the CPI-M. 

Even if the attempt made in this study to understand a part 
of the complex cultural reality of India is not altogether convin- 
cing, at least the questions raised need to be indentified and 
pursued. 

GABRIELE DIETRICH 


BOOK REVIEW 


Bourgeois Historiography and the Peasant Question 


M H Sworgur, AGRARIAN UNREST IN NORTH INDIA: THE 
UNITED PROVINCES (1918-22), Vikas Publishing House, 1978, 
pp 247, Rs 60. 


THIS book starts off promisingly when, in his introduction, , 
author notes that “the peasantry has been a subject of much 
discussion among political activists and academics for a century. 
The ideas regarding its place in the different Modes of production 
and its importance as support for political movements have been 
formulated by Marx, Lenin, Mao Tse-tung and many others.”! 
However, from the very start, in spite of his using the name of 
these great revolutionary theorists as a sort of invocation, his 
approach is purely academic, and he fails to achieve his objective 
on a number of counts. 

First, unlike the history of peasant movements in China and 
Russia, he is dealing with a peasant upsurge that was largely abor- 
tive. The study of such an upsurge of classes that have not seized 
State power, or a share init, is extrernely difficult, for, as Gramsci . `- 
has noted, “the history of subaltern social groups is necessarily frag- 
mented and episodic. There undoubtedly does exist a tendency to 
unification in the historical activity of these groups, but this tendency 
is continually interrupted by the activity of the ruling groups; it therefore 
can only be demonstrated when an historical cycle is completed and this 
cycle culminates in success. Subaltern groups are always subject to the 
activity of ruling groups, even when they rebel and rise up: only ‘per- 
manent’ victory breaks their subordination, and that too not immedi- 
ately. In reality, even when they appear triumphant, the subaltern 
groups are merely anxious to defend themselves.:.. Every trace 
of independent action on the part of subaltern groups should therefore be of 
incalculable value for the integral historian. Consequently this kind of 
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history can only be dealt with monographically, and each monograph 

„requires an immense quantity of material which is often hard to collect.’ 
Thus, we can agree that while his workis a monograph, a 

form particularly suited to an understanding of the peasant quest- 

ion, we'must see whether his outlook, reflected both in his approach 

to the peasant revolt in general as well as his analysis of the colo- 

nial state, is conducive to a genuine understanding of the peasant 

revolts, and how far he has been able to piece together the facts 

so vital to the understanding of such movements. 


Attitude to Peasant Movements 


As for his attitude, it is clear when he states that “the patro- 
nage of politics from above helped agrarian discontent to get organized. It 
was, in that sense, a child of the politics of Indian nationalism.” Thus, 
where Gramsci notes that “‘politics from above” disorganizes peasant 
movements, Siddiqui implies it organizes them. Moreover, he 
couples this understanding with a far more sweeping attempt to 
belittle the leadership of the peasantry, when, after referring to 
“peasant boredom’ and the Chinese revolution—a “‘brilliant survey” 
in his view—he states that “in colonial India, similarly, not- 
withstanding individual heroism of many leaders, neither Swami 
Sahajanand’s movement in Bihar, nor the Tebhaga movement in 
Bengal, nor the vast experience of the Telengana uprising could 
produce a lasting ideological impact on the countryside.” 

That is his academic conclusion. But what are the facts? 
Not only did_ the Bihar movement of Swami Sahajanand gain 
enough ground so as to make him acceptable as the general secre- 
tary of the All India Kisan Sabha from Deeember 1936 to 1944,5 
but, ‘‘when the Bakasht movement in Bihar assumed serious pro- 
portions as a class struggle directed against the oppressive landlords 
the Congress Ministry of the province thought it was a real chall- - 
enge to their class interests. So it entered into an agreement with 
the zamindar class and openly sided with it in its gangster methods, 
backed by police atrocities, against the fighting Kisa ns.” 

“However, in order to create disunity among the toiling and 
fighting Kisans and disrupt the Kisan Sabha and its struggle the 
Congress leaders, guided by Babu Rajendra Prasad, a staunch Gan- 
dhite leader of the Congress in Bihar, started an organization nomi- 
nally representing agricultural labour, the Khetihar Mazdoor 
Union, and set it against the Kisan Sabha.”® This sort of organiza- 
tion by the leaders of the national movement appears to be more on 
the lines that Gramsci indicated than the rose-tinted picture Siddi- 
qui paints. Moreover, not only did Swami Sahajanand’s movement 
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inspire intellectuals like Rahul Samkrityayan, Prem Chand and 
others but made the Kisan Sabha movement an important and 
living factor in the politics of Bihar to this day. 

As for the ideological impact of Tebhaga, Konar, one of 
the architects of the Bengal peasant movement, has this to say: The 
peasant movement of West Bengal has step by step gone deep 
into the lowest stratum. At one stage the movement was started, in 
1946-47, on the question of the share of produce. At a later 
stage a powerful movement against eviction was added to it in 
1954-55. Still later, in 1958-59, a movement was started for the 
recovery of benami lands (those transferred secretly and fraudu- 
lently in another’s name) in certain predominantly sharecropping 
areas of 24-Parganas and Midnapore districts. The government had 
spoken about investigation. At other ‘places the movement conti- 
nued against eviction and on other issues.” 


“Opportunity came in 1967 with the formation of the 
United Front government....At this time the land movement 
assumed mainly the shape of taking possession of vested land and 
its distribution... The land that had been legally vested in the 
government but was yet in the possession of the jotedars was actu- 
ally taken into possession and distributed. ‘Get the lists of such 
land from the government and occupy it yourselves’ was the slogan 
that advanced the peasants to some extent... The sorrow for their 
land lost over generations and their dream of getting it back boos- 
ted their consciousness to new heights. That the level of their con- 
sciousness was raised was amply manifested in the mid-term election. 
Rice was sold at Rs 3 or 4 akilo in 1967, but that did not confuse 
the poor, though it somewhat perturbed the middle class. In the 
widespread democratic movement of 1968 the village peasant along 
with the working class and urban people played a relatively better 
role than before. Following the formation of the new United Front 
Government the high tide of the peasant movement swept the 
entire countryside with unprecedented speed. The ‘petitioning’ 
attitude of the earlier period was discarded. The slogan for occu- 
pying Khas (vested) land gained new momentum and the peasant 
mind was greatly enthused. Eviction was stopped. The share- 
croppers did not surrender their land. Even in some cases they 
went as far as to restore their right to the land from which they 
had been evicted one or two years back. It means that the struggle 
against eviction and the struggle for land merged together.’ Thus we see 
how the Tebhaga struggle not only had continuing ideological 
impact, but how it developed the consciousness of the peasantry to 
a higher plane over years. Moreover, today Bengal has a Left Front 
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government whose hold over the peasantry was amply demonstrated 
in the panchayat elections held after the post-emergency Vidhan 
Sabha poll. 

As for the organizing capacity of ‘politics from above” 
Konar caustically observes that ‘‘the level of conciousness of the 
peasants cannot be raised by issuing orders from above, nor can 
they be drawn into revolution that way. Only the adventurist 
novices can think so.’ : 

The ideological impact of the Telengana movement did not 
escape the notice of P Sundarayya, the peasant leader, as it does 
the ‘academic’ Siddiqui, for the former notes that “to this heroic 
peasant resistance movement goes the credit of pushing the ques- 
tion of the agrarian revolution to the forefront, compelling the 
unwilling hands of the Congress leaders to embark upon various 
agrarian reforms, however halting, half-hearted and pitiful they 
were.”? Also, "not a small share of the credit goes to the Telen- 
gana struggle for forcing the pace of states’ reorganisation on a 
linguistic basis, enabling the several disunited and dismembered 
nationalities to realise their long-cherished democratic demand 
for separate statehood.”!© Moreover, thanks to the Telengana 
struggle, the Communist Party “emerged ... from a small force 
of militant working-class that it used to be till then. . . (into) the 
single biggest opposition group in the first parliament following 
the 1952 general elections.” 

“Finally, the single biggest contribution made by the Telen- 
gana peasant revolt to the Communist movement in India is of 
tremendous importance... This struggle brought to the forefront 
of the Indian Communist movement almost all the basic theoreti- 
cal and ideological questions concerning the strategy aud tactics 
of the Indian people’s democratic revolution for correct and scienti- 
fic answers and realistic and practical questions.”!2 Moreover, it 
must also be noted that “it was not just accidental ... that in the 
Party split that came about in the year 1962-63, the divisionin 
the state party unit of Vishalandhra remained, more or less, of the 
same character, and with the same composition as was witnessed 
during the 1950-51 inner-party strife.”!3 And indeed, it is to the 
Telengana armed peasant resistance that the Communist Party owes 
its first party programme. Thus, quite a contrary ‘picture emerges 
from the facts as opposed to the distortions put forward by 
Siddiqui. 

His understanding of the peasantry as a class and of the 
- social relations of colonial India too is warped. He describes them 
as “a predominantly post-feudal section of the population in many 
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‘societies all over the world existing as the primary producers contri- 
buting to the bulk of the produce of each society.” 14 Engels, on 
the other hand, describes them as follows: “By small peasants we 
„mean here the owner or tenant—particularly the former—of a 
- patch of land no bigger, as a rule, than he and his family can till, 
and no smaller than can sustain the family. This small peasant, 
just like the small handicraftsman, is therefore a toiler who differs- 
from the modern proletarian in that he still possesses his instru- 
ments of labour; hence a survival of a past mode of production.” 6 


Class Nature of Colonial Societies 


.` The same understanding lies behind Siddiqui’s characteriza- 
tion of colonial society, which differs radically from that of the 
Marxist theoreticians, and, no doubt, colours his interpretation: of 
history. While characterizing social relations under colonial rule,'® 
he notes that ‘‘the existence of a modern colonial state produces its 
own impact upon the land relations and fundamentally transforms the 
basis of ‘manorial’, landlord-tenant and other rural relationships." On 
the one hand he writes off the existence of feudal cesses such as 
nazaranas (even those for buying elephants, cars and so on) as ‘‘dra- 
matized” and agrees with the Colonial Commissioner of Faizabad 
that “it would hardly bean exaggeration to say that after 1900 
and till 1920 nazarana was rent,?!8 and on the other, he feels that 
because the indebtedness of the peasantry ‘‘did not necessarily lead 
to the enslavement of the cultivators”. the hypothesis. of “‘semi- 
feudal relation’ in agriculture cannot be justified.” But a few pages 
on he recounts how “to pay off debts and nagarana in order to 

. prevent a holding from slipping away, a peasant sold his twelve 
year old daughter to a husband five times her age for Rs 300... 
For Pratapgarh district we have numerous such examples of inhu- 
man transactions which had resulted from the shortcomings of 
the agrarian system and the unrestrained exploitation by the 
landlords of Oudh.”®° These relations were inhuman but not semi- 
feudal. 

Let us see what Marxist theory, with the experience of 
world revolution behind it, has to say on the subject of the class 
nature of colonial societies. Far from positing a total transforma- 
tion of agrarian classes, we learn that imperialism ‘‘first allies itself 
with the ruling strata of the previous:social structure, with the 
feudal lords and the trading and money-lending bourgeoisie, aga- 
inst the majority of the people. Everywhere imperialism attempts to 
preserve and to perpetuate all those pre-capitalist forms of exploitation 
(especially in the villages) which serve as the basis for the existence of its 
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reactionary allies”?! Siddiqui, of course, notes that “while it was 
true that the strongest landed interest in Oudh was that of the 
talukdars even before 1856, the situation was clearly one of flux. 
With the recognition of the talukdars as legal proprietors of land 
who were to pay acertain sum...and the establishment of a more 
competent administration to enforce this, the system became much 
more rigid.” But that does not mean that the social relations had 
altered qualitatively or that new classes had appeared to dominate 
the agricultural scene. f 

What then are the characteristics of semi-feudal, semi-colo- 
nial and colonial socio-economic formations? I am specifically 
taking those outlined by Mao Tse-tung for China as Siddiqui 
himself has mentioned him three times in his book, and also 
because pre-revolutionary Ghina presents certain features similar to 
those of colonial India, though they are not identical. He notes, most 
important of all, that ‘‘the foundations of the self-sufficient natural 
economy of feudal times have been destroyed, but the exploitation 
of the peasantry by the landlord class, which is the basis of 
the system of feudal exploitation, not only remains intact, but, 
linked as it is with exploitation by comprador and usurer capital, 
clearly dominates China’s social and economic life.”?3 In fact, 
Siddiqui describes precisely this process when he states: “The 
jajmani relations existed less as a non-exploitative system that 
maintained a certain balacein the economic organization of the 
village and more as a set of production relations; which far from 
being non-exploitative, hore down heavily on the lower classes and 
and castes of the village.”** It is obvious that all the checks and 
balances of the feudal system were rendered redundant by the armed 
might of imperialist armies defending feudal interests and that 
all the capacity for exploitation inherent in feudal relations was 
utilized by the landlord class, traders and usurers, as a result. 

The analysis of the world revolutionary movement is borne 
out by Marxist academic studies as well, especially with regard to 
India. In a recent study, Komarov concludes that 4‘‘feudal agrarian 
relations began to crumble in many areas of 19th century {India 
during the complex and contradictory evolution of the agrarian 
system. At the same time, colonial rule conserved feudal survivals and 
held up the development of capitalist relations, making this development 
extremely painful for the Indian peasantry. The overthrow af colonial rule 
and the eradication of feudal survivals in the Indian countryside were becom- 
ing an objective need.” Here lies the crux of the difference between 
the Marxist approach and that of official academics: the completion 

of the eradication of feudal survivals. 
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Characterization of the Bourgeoisie 


This difference, essentially, concerns the changed character 
of another class, the bourgeoisie, in the era of national liberation, 
as well as its late emergence. For China, Mao Tse-tung observes 
that “as distinct social classes, the Chinese bourgeoisie and prole- 
tariat are newborn and never existed before in Chinese history. 
They have evolved into new social classes from the womb of feudal 
society... at once linked to cach other and antagonistic to 
each other. However, the Chinese proletariat emerged and grew 
simultaneusly not only with the Chinese national bourgeoisie but 
also with the enterprises directly operated by the imperialists in 
China. Hence, a very large section of the Chinese proletariat is older 
and more experienced than the Chinese bourgeoisie, and is therefore a greater 
and more broadly based social force.”** Such an approach on the part 
of Indian historians would not only make it impossible for them 
to sing praise of the national movement led by the bourgeoisie, 
but would also necessitate a thorough examination of how they 
managed, by compromising both with the landlords and imperi- 
alism, to disrupt the movement of the workers and peasants.” In 
fact, the approach of Siddiqui, which ignores the role of coloni- 
alism in fostering feudal survivals by portraying them as ‘new’ and 
‘beyond recognition’ only obscures the question of the eradication 
of feudal survivals, and consequently, the historic weakness of the 
bourgeoisie, which as Mao points out, “has developed to a certain 
extent and has played a considerable part in cultural and political 
life ... (Yet) itis flabby and is mostly associated with foreign imper- 
ialism and domestic feudalism in varying degrees,’’*8 and therefore 
histortically incapable of completing the agrarian anti-feudal revolution. 


Ajoy Ghosh too. in an article on the Indian bourgeoisie publi- 
shed in 1955, quotes from the Thesis on the Revolutionary Movement 
in the Colonies and Semi Colonies, noting that the ‘‘native bourgeoisie, 
especially the portion reflecting the interests of native industry, 
supports the national movement and represents a special vacillating 
compromising tendency which may be designated as national refor- 
mism... an opportunist movement subject to great vacillations, 
balancing between imperialism and revolution... The native 
bourgeoisie, as the weaker side, again capitulates to imperialism. 
Its capitulation, however. is not final as long as the danger of class 
revolution on the part of the masses has not become immediate, 
acute and menacing.” 


The thesis goes on to point out that the bourgeoisie in its 
struggle against imperialism strives to secure the support of the 
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vast peasantry but at the same time it fears agrarian revolution. 
“The bourgeoisie of China, India and Egypt is by its immediate 
interests, so closely bound up with landlordism, with usury capital 
and with the exploitation of the peasant masses in general that 
it takes its stand not only against the agrarian revolution but also 
against every decisive agrarian reform.’ It is precisely this aspect 
that Siddiqui’s interpretation fails to grasp and he is forced to 
conclude that ‘‘the cause of the earlier strength of the peasant 
movement, the politics of Indian nationalism (sic), later proved to 
be their undoing.® He fails primarily todistinguish between inter- 
ventionism (however reluctant, in the beginning) and organization 

This brings us to the factual aspect of his monograph. We 
.are particularly fortunate in having a detailed study of the Baba 
Ram Chandra revolt, with which we can compare Siddiqui’s treat- 
ment of the subject.*! 


Factual Treatment of the Study . 


In the factual treatment there are serious mistakes, all basi- 
cally related to the perspective of the author. On account of his 
ill-disguised contempt for the peasant leaders he has failed even to 
check on the political -background of Baba Ram Chandra which 
the latter has carefully recorded in his diary. Siddiqui, following 
a faulty. police report, gets his name, the date of his return to India 
from Fiji and the circumstances in which he started work among 
the peasantry all wrong. The man he paints as an aimless wanderer 
was infact a labour organizer in Fiji, known to the revolutionary 
Manilal, Tilak and others and had hurriedly to leave Fiji in 1917 
because of an article he wrote on indentured labour in the Calcutta 
newspaper, Bharat Mitra.Thus, had Siddiqui shown a greater interest 
in ascertaining the facts we might have got aricher insight into 
the role of the Theosophists and radical and revolutionary elements 
in the peasant movement, as well as of the use of religion to put 
forward essentially class politics, whichis noted by Valentina 
Chirol.®? However, his obsession with a backward and dependent 
peasantry organized from above has made him fail to appreciate 
that the Kisan Sabha at Rure was the natural form of organization 
thrown up by the anti-feudal struggles of the peasantry. It has been 
functioning even before the arrival of Baba Ram Chandra in 1919, 
while Siddiqui states it was founded in 1920. Moreover, once more 
relying on colonial reports, while he realizes that under-proprietors 
were hard pressed, Siddiqui comes to the conclusion that the Sabha 
was founded in Rure village, because it was the home of one of the 
leaders of the movement. He then goes on to speculate, with another 
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civil servant, Mehta, that because there is a line in Tulasi Das’s 
Ramayana with the word ‘rure’ in it, it lent the movement sanctity.®8 
Mittal points out that what probably attracted Ram Chandra to 


the village was not only the pre-existence of the Kisan Sabha but | 


also the fact that an under-proprietory village was relatively safe 
from the direct attacks of talukdars.34 ` 

By far the most serious omission pertains to the Munshiganj 
tragedy, which Siddiqui describes as “the most prominent among 
the various instances of violence.” But here again his sympathies 
betray him. To him the outrage is important not because 
“ten to fourteen”? Kisans were killed and 600 arrested— a brutal 
suppression of unarmed peasantry by the- authorities and land- 


lords—but “more because of the fact the local political leaders of . 


Rae Bareilly and Allahabad were also marginally involved,’ 
Siddiqui also underestimates the panic of the colonial authorities in 
arresting a ‘‘pretended Ram Chandra” at Faizabad and firing on 
the crowd later on. At such a juncture, what was the role 
of the bourgeois nationalist leader, Jawaharlal Nehru? He acted as 
a “restraining influence” on the peasantry. At a meeting in Faiza- 
bad some time afterwards, ‘‘he expressed his sorrow at thé event and 
asked the Kisans not to resort to violence again as this was not the 
order of Gandhi Baba. Then he called upon those who had parti- 
cipated in looting to raise their hands, ‘and strange to say, there, 
in the presence of numerous police officials, about two dozen hands 
went up. Over 1000 arrests were made,” 

What Siddiqui ignores is the planned-and conscious demobi- 
lization of the peasanty which was to assemble at Unchahar a week 
after the Munshiganj tragedy to discuss non-payment of rent. Also 
the physical restraint on Baba Ram Chandra at this period, in the 
houses of the-Khilafat leader, Abdul Bari and. Motilal Nehru, and 
his subsequent release from bourgeois nationalist house-arrest by 
the peasants, are distorted by him. The Unchahar meeting merits 
only a footnote and the strenuous measures of the bourgeois nation- 
alists to demobilize the peasantry are ignored. In fact, he succeeds 
in covering up the betrayal of the peasantry by the bourgeois nationalists, 
which was completed with the arrest of Baba’ Ram Chandra in the pre- 
sence of Gandhi. 

‘Thus, while the source material Siddiqui had was rich, his 
perspective was poor, and instead of a living account of how the 
peasantry organized itself, sought out leaders, made enormous sacri- 
fices for the national movement, we get a picture of visionaries and 
social bandits and disturbances, mainly through the eyes of the 
Intelligence Bureau records, District Magistrates and their cronies. 
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In the study of Baba Ram Chandra, the peasant leader, he 
fails to appreciate the importance of a working-class leader (which 
he was in Fiji) coming to organize the peasantry and passing through 
the phases of Theosophy, Liberalism, Congressism and finally to 
the creed of the working-class Marxism-Leninism, when in a letter. 
published in the Pratap of November 23, 1925, he calls Lenin “the 
dear leader of the Kisans,” and saysthat “though slavery is said to 
have been abolished, the peasants are still slaves except in Russia”. 
But then that might have shown the ‘heroes’ of the national move- 
ment in a poor light. And research funds are still in the hands of 
the bourgeois-landlord classes. However, a ray of hope exists as 
there are scholars tucked away in out-of-the-way colleges and uni- 


versities, bringing to light the real history and leaders of the 
Indian masses. 
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colonially imposed capitalism which preserves the feudal landlord classes and semi- feudal rela- 
tions in agriculture a fact this school of historians strenuously deny. While they grant 
that colonialism is a backward form of capitalism, their failure to characterize this 
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torical relevance. Siddiqui, for example, notes that under colonialism agrarian 
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was taken under armed escort to Motilal Nehru’s home, dressed ina burqa on the 
pretext that it was to avoid detection by police and finally Jhinguri Singh, Mataba- 
dal Koeri and his other Kisan friends secured his release, ibid., 48.. The Unchahar 
meeting which was called to decide on “the crucial question of withholding the 
payment of rent’? was not only declared illegal by the government, but Ram 
Chandra was prevented by Bari from attending it, while Jawaharlal Nehru, Madan 
Mohan Malaviya and Gauri Shankar Mishra persuaded the peasants to disperse. 
While Siddiqui ignores this, Mittal ef al. note that “The whole episode makes 
curious reading and forces home the conclusion that the bourgeois nationalist 
leadership betrayed the peasants and their movement.” (ibid.p 47.) See also Siddiqui 
op. cit., p 178 footnote 144, 


Ibid. 181-82: He was arrested at the opening of the Kashi Vidyapith where he had 
gone in the company of Gandhi, Maulana Azad, the Ali brothers etc. Later, Ram 
Chandra himself suspected the Nehrus hada hand in it and wrote that ‘Pandit 
Motilalji, an advocate of the talukdars, must have told Mahatmaji that the Non- 
cooperation movement or the movement for attaining Swaraj could not proceed 
unless the Kisan movement is disrupted, because Baba Ram Chandra is a person in 
whose presence no other leader could influence the peasants. After his arrest only 
shall I (Motilal) be able to bring the peasants into the non-cooperation movement. 
This was not an assumption on my part but a firm belief.’ (SK Mittal and Kapil Kumar, 
op. cit., pp 50-51, italics ours. Also, that Motilal had his eyes on the area is obvious 
as he notes “If one or two visits like this to other parts of Pratapgarh district can be 
arranged, there will be some chance for a pure nationalist getting into the council.” 
(ibid.. p 41)+ Also, the wording of the Congress -leaflet issued on Ram Chandra’s 
arrest is curious. ‘‘We must not be unhappy over this (his arrest) and must not even 
try to get him released...Do not attempt to see him in jail. This only violates peace, 
delays Swaraj, and therefore his release.” (Siddiqui, op.cit.. p 184 footnote 168), 
Yet Siddiqui chooses to ignore this evidence and says that ‘‘this ...is not true.” 
(Ibid). 

The self-sacrifice of the peasantry for the national cause is best summed up in the 
words of Swami Sahajanand, “The history itself of the Bihar Pradesh Kisan Sabha 
since its very inception in 1929 and later on of the All India Kisan Sabha is the 
positive proof, if proof is needed, of how the Sabha has, from time to time, applied 
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to itself a self-denying ordinance and helped every national movement initiated 


by the Congress including the Assembly election.” (Rasul, M A, op.cit.p 327). 

4 MH Siddiqui op.cit., p 195 foot note 222, Unfortunately, no one so far has noted 
that Mani Lal, Baba Ram Chandra’s associate from his Fiji days, was a member of 
the then infant ‘Communist Party’. An enclosure of the Intelligence Bureau sent 
by Kaye to Muddiman on September 24 1924, notes that on September 20 Mani 
Lal was reported to have become the member of “an Indian Communist Party” 
with branches at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay and Kanpur. (Communism in India by 
C Kaye with Unpublished Documents from National Archives of India, 1919-1924, by 
Subodh Roy, Calcutta 1971 pp 261-2). Kaye too, notes, “Dr Mani Lal was a 
Barrister at Law who had given trouble in Fiji, whence he was deported: he had 
been ordered to remove himself from New Zealand and Ceylon, and had been 
refused permission to practise before the High Courts of Madras, Bombay and 
Calcutta. He was eventually admitted to practise before the High Court at Patna. 
Roy recommended him as oneof the ‘Commission’ to elaborate the programme of 
the ‘Workers and Peasants Party’as proposed to be constituted by Ghulam Hussain’s 
abortive Conference at Lucknow ... At the Cawnpore trial he appeared in defence 
of Muzaffar Ahmed and Shaukat Usmani, and was in the rather peculiar position of 
finding his own name occurring constantly, in the exhibits putin atthe trial,” 
(Ibid 196}. Another document notes, “Dr. Manilal ... deserves special notice . . . 

~ and, though he has been clever enough to keep himself in the background, there is 
ample evidence that he is deeply implicated in the propaganda carried on more 
openly by others,’’( Ibid; p 241). Thus it would seem that there may well have been 
other organizers than the ones Siddiqui sought and found. And it is from a Bihar 
Kisan leader, Sahajanand, then that we find a spirited defence of the Communist 
Party in 1938: “It is no doubt an irony of fate that the Communist Party which 
represents a certain school of thought and which is legal everywhere throughout the 
world is illegal here in India, even in provinces administered by the Congress mini- 
stries. The Congress has all along been trying for Civil Liberties, and the freedom 
to propagate various idelologies is one of the main items of Givil Liberties. There- 
fore it passes one’s comprehension how Congress ministries have tolerated this ban 
on the Communist Party so long. It is their bounden duty to lift it forthwith and 
thus to show the way to the non-Congress ministries. And by our agitation we must 
force the hands of the authoritees if we are true to our profession.’ M A Rasul, op.cit. 
p 21). Here, indeed, speaks a voice of the ‘‘motive force” of history in countries 
such as ours. This is the history we choose to remember. This is the history the 
bourgeois-landlord ideologists choose to forget. ` 
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DIPANKAR GUPTA 


Understanding the Marathwada Riots: 
A Repudiation Of Eclectic Marxism 


SEVERAL western scholars, and some of their poorer colonial 
cousins in India, have consistently maintained that economic and 
political developments in this country (no matter how they see 
them) are impeded by the resistance offered to them by the exist- 
ence of overdeveloped and multitudinous ascriptive and primordial 
institutions like caste, religion, linguistic groups, and so on. The 
fierce and irrational attachment which Indians are known to have 
to these institutions, they posit, negates any determined move 
towards establishing a scientific rational ethos, so necessary for 
development in the modern technological era. 

Marxists have continuously in theory andin practice (with 
some exceptions) opposed this, what they correctly call, Eurocen- 
tric view. They feel that these institutions are, per se, not insur- 
mountable. The fact that they seem to dominate the scene, is 
because bourgeois politicians and theoreticians (and yes, sociolo- 
gists) refuse to see their class (or even economic) bases, but instead 
take these factors as data, and do not subject them to rigorous 
analysis.1 The positions taken by the two sides are well known and 
need not be gone into detail here. 


Marxist Reformulation 


But, of late, these very arguments are being made by some 
Marxists, with modifications here and there. Coming from Marxist 
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quarters, this familiar argument takes a different integument, 
Their position is stated thus. As long as caste hostilities and caste 
antagonisms are uppermost, Marxists would do well to rid 
themselves of the obnoxious habit of placing class struggles 
in the forefront. Gail Omvedt in particular makes this the 
central focus of her account of the Marathwada uprising, and 
she is also perhaps the most representative spokesperson of this 
school.2 According to her, caste wars, such as in Marathwada, 
recognise no class lines or other Marxian niceties. Any talk, there- 
fore, of abolishing casteism by stressing class struggle will be futile 
and beside the point. It also, she believes, confounds the issue for 
those untouchables who feel the stigma of casteism the most.’ 
Castes need to be abolished first, and Marxist parties, Omvedt 
seems to imply, should give up their notion of class struggle for the 
time being and put their shoulder behind the mainstream Dalit 
movement whose sponsors are allergic to any mention of class strug- 
gles. Her specific complaint against communists is that they 
“have never initiated and leda democratic movement aimed speci- 
fically at abolition of caste discrimination—a movement, that might 
not be immediately directed to the overthrow of the state.’ 
(emphasis added). The above in a nutshell is Omvedt’s position, 
A movement aimed against casteism is essential, while rooting it in 
and uniting it with class struggles aimed at.the overthrow of the 
bourgeois state is not. 

Omvedt, however, like a good polemicist, covers herself 
well by constantly repeating in her paper that caste issues should 
be united with class issues.5 But when she comes to formulating a 
programme as to how this should actually be done she advocates 
that communists should legitimize the ‘“cultural-revolt” led by 
the mainline Dalit movement,’ without making clear how class 
issues can be, followed up in such an alignment. This leads to a 
dangerous theoretical obfuscation. 

Omvedt seems to be unaware of the fact that the exploiting 
classes are not a passive lot who will sit by calmly on the side lines 
while this great cultural revolt is consummated. If castes have been 
utilised by the exploiting classes, then surely one cannot expect 
them to be passive spectators. How then is one to arm the mass of 
Dalit oppressed if the class issues are not brought out in the fore- 
front ? Omvedt also does not stop to seriously enquire why is it that 
the Dalit leadership, according to her, finds any mention of class 
and class struggle revolting—an alien insertion and of no use to _ 
them?” She lumps all the Dalits together as a homogeneots 
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oppressed mass, and fails to analyse the elitist and petty bourgeois 
sections among them. 

Omvedt also seems to be unaware of the fact that any att- 
empt to postpone class struggles, or of giving ita brief holiday; 
even without categorically opposing Marxism-Leninism (and Mao 
Tsetung Thought), is incompatible with Marxism, and does not 
in any way aid the communist parties in overthrowing the bour- 
geois state. As Marx himself had unequivocally stated, “Where the 
class struggle is pushed aside as a disagreeable ‘coarse’ pheno- 
menon, nothing remains as a basis for socialism but ‘true love of 
humanity’ and empty phraseology about ‘justice’.”® Mao went 
even further and saw such a position as “a manifestation of oppor- 
tunism and conflicts fundamentally with Marxism. Such being its 
nature, there should be no place for it in the ranks of the revolu- 
tion.”!° But it is not enough to condemn Omvedt on the grounds 
that she has failed by Marxist standards or to say that she 
is at best an eclectic Marxist. It is necessary to examine her 
position with reference to the uprising at Marathwada and to 
point out the significant gaps and omissions in her presentation 
and in this process reiterate the Marxists’ insistence on considering 
the riots in Marathwada on class and economic lines. This should 
also indicate why Marxists have so far refused to drop class strug- 
gles in order to join the Dalit movement, or to fight casteism in 
Marathwada and elsewhere. 

In this paper we shall deal specifically with the uprising at 
Marathwada, and to begin at the beginning, shall endeavour to 
trace the class and economic lines behind what Omvedt sees pri- 
marily as a caste phenomenon. While doing so we also hope to 
shed some light on the class character of the Dalit Movement. In 
the concluding section of this paper we also intend to pursue the 
view held by Omvedt amongst others, that castes are an insupera- 
ble barrier to class formation, and see where this leads us. 


The Marathwada Riots 


The Marathwada riots began on 27 July 1978 and lasted 
till about the second week of the following month. They ostensibly 
broke out on the issue of renaming Marathwada University, 
Ambedkar University, after the famous Mahar constitutionalist, 
Babasaheb Ambedkar. The upper castes resented the fact that 
Marathwada University should be named after a scheduled caste 
Mahar and went on a rampage. According to Omvedt, non-Mahar 
students initially lent superficial support to the issue of renaming 
the University but balked when it came to the crunch." Some- 
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where, Omvedt also mentions in passing that the rift between the 
Mahar and the caste Hindu students on this issue was brought 
about by the Mahars. But as the mention of this fact is situated 
in a dense verbiage of abuses hurled at caste Hindus, one is liable 
to miss it. The Students Federation of India (SFI) and the 
Yukrant were the only left organizations outside the Dalit (for Dalit 
read Mahars) movement (Dalit literally means the oppressed) that 
stood by the Mahars on this issue. But for all practical purposes 
“(the) Dalits,’ Omvedt observes ‘‘marched alone.” 

The non-Mahar caste Hindus reacted to the issue of rena- 
ming the university by burning buses and blowing up bridges and 
in general, paralysing life in Aurangabad. After having wrought 
their fury on state property, they sacked and looted Mahar house- 
holds in rural Marathwada. As lower class but upper caste Hindus 
were not touched, Omvedt concludes that the uprising was prim- 
arily a caste war, and slurs over its economic and class basis.!! 

Let us now fill in the blanks in Omvedt’s presentation and 
attempt to furnish a more complete picture. We must confess 
here that it was not possible to make a very exhaustive study of 
the uprising first hand, as the riots petered out before we were able 
to even go out to the rural areas. But we tried as best as we could, 
given our limited resources, to reconstruct the issues and the fact- 
ors which had led to the riots and to their manifestation in several 
areas, Instead of giving a chronological account we feel it more 
pertinent for our purpose to address ourselves to certain issues. 
These issues are as follows: 

1 What were the social and economic factors which prepared 
the background for the uprising, and what classes were invol- 
ved?- 

2 What was the precipitating factor that touched off the riots? 

3 This leads us to enquire as to what extent can one legitima- 
tely say that the riots in Marathwada were purely based on 
caste antagonisms? 

4 Why have the communist parties not been able to make much 
headway in the ongoing Dalit movement? 

5 What is the character of this movement and why is class strug- 
gle, or any mention of it, not acceptable to it? 


The Mahar Community 


In order to answer these questions it will be necessary to 
know a little more about the Mahars who comprise nearly 90 per- 
cent of the total number of partisans in the Dalit movement and 
who suffered the most at the hands of the caste Hindus during the 
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riots. The Mahars arc a dominant ‘community amongst the untouc- 
hables, not so much in terms of population, as in terms of educa- 
tion, literacy! and political consciousness. The Mahars were tradi- 
tionally holders of gaonki and kotwalki jobs, and as such were app- 
endages at the bottom, but nevertheless extremely necessary, to 
the village administrative. apparatus. They were also given some 
amount of watan land for self-cultivation. Their position both eco- 
nomically and socially, therefore, was well above the other sched- 
uled castes. As the Mahars were part of the village administrative 
apparatus, they were in frequent contact with members of the 
upper castes (and upper classes), and also possessed some rudi- 
mentary education which was necessary for their job. When the 
British came, the Mahars were readily recruited in the British 
Army, and a separate regiment was formed of them. The Mahars 
are also said to have fought in Shivaji’s army, and therefore their 
subsequent enlistment inthe British Army gave credence to their 
claim asa martial caste. Moreover, as Zelliot perceptively notes, 
“Such an exposure (to the British) socialised them (the Mahars) 
sufficiently early to the new political order, so that when new opp- 
ortunities and alternatives became available, they were found pre- 
pared to use them more efficiently than those groups which did not 
have this opportunity.” 


Origins of the Mahar-Caste Hindu Conflict - 


This facilitated the crystallization of their consciousness as 
a group, and spurred them on to assert themselves through legal 
and political means in order to overcome the subjugation they had 
undergone for generations. Babasaheb Ambedkar provided an 
impetus to this effort. Gradually,’ many Mahars began giving up 
gaonki and kotwalki occupations because of their pejorative con- 
notations in the village milieu, and instead began going to urban 
areas in search of jobs and education. Their self assertion and 
refusal to do demeaning work in the village resulted in some dis- 
comfort to the established classes as they had to search for and ' 
hire others to do the “‘defiling’’ and “unclean” services the Mahars 
had performed earlier as part of their duties as gaonkis. These 
duties were in the nature of removing carcasses, cleaning the 
village and guarding it at night. The refusal of Mahars to do such 
jobs was by itself however not a very explosive affair. But it.cannot 
be denied that it strained the relations between the upper caste 
Hindus and Mahars. In some cases, like in Patoda village, the 
refusal by Mahars to perform demeaning jobs resulted in a three 
day boycott of’ Mahars by all caste Hindus in 1961. The Mangs 
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however, who arc lower in status than the Mahars took up thèse 
demeaning and defiling occupations quite willingly. But the 
important point to note here is that unlike the erstwhile lowly 
communities like the Ezhavas of Kerala, or the Mahyavanshi weavers 
of Gujarat, or the: Saha distillers of Bengal, the Mahars were not 
associated with any specialised occupation. Consequently, they did 
not possess any training or skill which they could use to their 
advantage, as the others did, when new opportunities arose which 
favoured some traditional caste occupations. The increasing afflu- 
ence of castes like the Sahas or the Mahyavanshis, did not materially 
affect the upper castes, as the former stuck to their own grooves 
and rarely, if ever, competed with upper castes, for what the latter 
considered to be prestigious positions. There was therefore very 
little political hostilityon the part of the upper castes, in the face 
of the improving economic fortunes of these lower caste communi- 
ties. 

But the Mahars had no such traditional occupations on 
which they could rely for their economic betterment and conse- 
quently for their status elevation. The only way they could enhance 
their position was by competing with the upper caste petty bour- 
geoisie for jobs in the bureaucracy and in the professions. These 
jobs had all along in the past been considered to be the sole pres- 
erve of the caste Hindus who now felt that their traditional way 
of life was being threatened by the “upstart” and “lowly? Mahar 
community. This confrontation between the Mahars and the caste 
Hindus was primarily economic resulting from growing unemploy- 
ment and economic insecurity, but it gradually gained a cultural 
dimension and the claims of each side began to be justified in terms 
of caste, religion and fictitious history. Moreover, the fact that 
the Mahars are untouchables, served to further heighten the cul- 
tural disparity between these two communities as it readily revita- 
lised all the ancient caste prejudices lodged in the collective 
memory of the antagonists. 


Relations with other Untouchable Castes 


At the same time the other significant fact is that the untou- 
chable castes, like the Mangsand Chamars of Marathwada rarely, 
if ever, faced the wrath of the caste Hindus. Though they were 
lower in the caste hierarchy than the Mahars, their ritual status, 
per se, did not give rise to any overt clashes. The Mangs and Cha- 
mars denied of any tradition of education and learning and being 
largely unaware of the political and legal apparatus which they 
could utilise to jockey themselves into superior positions, posed no 
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threat, not even remotely, to the upper caste monopoly over urban, 
professional and technical occupations. The movement for self ass- 
ertion among the Mahars was further aided by several bills and 
legislations passed both by the Central Government and also by 
the State Government, which favoured scheduled castes in respect 
of urban occupations, A large number of jobs and seats in educa- 
tional institutions were reserved for the scheduled castes. As Mahars 
were the best placed amongst the scheduled castes to take advant- 
age of these opportunities, they generally cornered most of these 
positions and made good use of the reservations. Also as they were 
politically conscious, and had been successful in formulating a 
group consciousness and identity they were able to use political 
means to bargain for more. In a situation of scarce jobs, this 
served to exacerbate further the relations between the Mahars and 
the caste Hindus who were also in search of urban professional 
and supervisory openings. In recent times one must add to this the 
fact that during Shankarrao Chavan’s Ministry, a large number of 
Mahars were encouraged to fill up the backlog of openings parti- 
cularly for police Patils, created during the earlier ministries, but 
which had remained vacant till then. All this made ripe the opinion 
among caste Hindus, who were also facing economic insecurity. 
that the Mahars were ‘‘sons-in-law of the government.” 


Class Structure of Rural Marathwada 


It is worthwhile to note the rural class structure of Marath- 
wada. There are very few absentee or big landlords here and the 
region is in the main controlled by rich peasants, capitalist far- 
mers and owner cultivators. There is very little evidence of either 
large scale distress selling of land, or of the gradual impoverish- 
ment of the erstwhile feudal classes. The availability of land for 
sale which can be bought by the urban and relatively more affluent 
Mahars is thereby practically non-existent. In the rural areas there- 
fore, the only way in which Mahars can hope to improve their 
economic status is by demanding that land redistribution and the 
ceiling on rural land be rigorously applied. There are very few 
cases of such concerted moves by Mahars, but where they have 
taken place, it has aroused the antipathy of those whose lands 
were threatened. Land reforms in Marathwada picked up 
slightly in the 1970s. But between 1975 to 1978 there was a 
sudden spurt in land redistribution. Whereas from 1961 to 1975 
in 12 talukas of Aurangabad district for finstance, only 426 sche- 
duled caste families received 769.58 hectares of land, from Decem- 
ber 1975 to July 1978, 1,965 scheduled caste households received 
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3,454.55 hectares of land.” 

The point is, that unlike the Saha caste of West Bengal, or 
the Mahato community of Birbhum?! who after having attained 
material prosperity, were able to buy land offered for sale, the 
situation which faced the Mahar here in Marathwada was differ- 
ent. Hunger for land amongst the relatively affluent Mahars could 
only be satisfied by political legislation and land would have to be 
snatched away from the entrenched and landed dominant castes.’ 
This was therefore, another cause for friction. Though in absolute 
terms the extent of land reform was minimal, yet the benefits that 
the scheduled castes ‘suddenly derived in a little over two short 
years due to land redistribution. contributed substantially to the 
tensions prevailing between caste Hindus and Mahars. Still these 
rural tensions had to wait upon urban inspiration before they 
could set off physical clashes between the two communities. For it 
is in the urban areas, as we explained earlier, that economic com- 
petition between Mahars and caste Hindus is most developed. 


The Movement Jor Renaming Marathwada University 


It was against this socio-economic background that the 
demand for renaming Marathwada University must be situated. 
Initially, the entire student body in Marathwada University sup- 
ported this demand. The reason why non-Dalif organizations 
supported the renaming of Marathwada University as Ambedkar 
University, was because they believed that by doing so, they could 
make common ground with the Mahars and draw them into the 
vortex of the general student movement, from which the Mahars 
have all along remained aloof. From past experience the general 
opinion amongst the students was that the majority of the Dalits, 
who comprise some 26 percent of the student population in the 
university, evince, no interest when other students agitate for the 
lowering of fees, better hostel facilities, availability of text books 
at cheaper rates, and, so on. The Dalit student body shows no 
interest in these demands.as they are not much affected by them. 
The differential (and at times preferential) treatment accorded to 
them by the state can be credited for further accentuating the gulf 
between their interest and the interest of the non-Dalzt students. 
The move therefore by the general student body was more in the 
nature of “you scratch my back and Pll scratch yours,” rather 
than out of genuine empathy for the scheduled castes. Anyhow, a 
procession was organised of Dalit and non-Dalit students, which 
was to march upto where the executive council of the University 
was meeting, todemand that Marathwada University be renamed 
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Ambedkar University. As the procession was approaching its venue 
a separate procession led by 'Gangadher Gadhe—a Dalit Panther 
leader—also converged there. At this point the situation beeame 
explosive. Gadhe insisted that any credit for renaming the univer- 
sity should go to the Dalits alone and deprecated the efforts 
of the non-Dalit majority student community. Gadhe was said 
to be vituperative in his speech which was said to be full of 
caste abuses. The non-Dalits found all this uncalled for, and 
this brought about a split right ‘there in the ranks of the 
student body. The Dean of the Law College, Sadhan Shiv (also a 
Mahar) supported Gadhe and urged the Dalits to break away and 
stand behind them. This is how the split which the Dalit Panther ini- 
tiated, and which was orily mentioned in passing by Omvedt, came 
about. The Dalit students thereafter, met at Badhkalgate and the 
non-Dalits at Saraswati Bhuvan compound. The break was comp- 
lete. Each side became gradully more suspicious of and antagoni- 
stic towards the other. But it should be remembered that the split 
was initiated in this case not so much by caste Hindu prejudices 
and reticence to support the renaming of the University, but 
rather by the splittist and sectarian position taken by Gadhe. It is 
also said, perhaps correctly, that Gadhe’s position was inspired by 
the fear that the unity between Dalits and non-Dalits might deplete 
the ranks of his organization and his following. Thisis not really 
far fetched. Other organizations built solely on ascriptive lines 
have done the same on other occasions.19 


Forces Behind the “Caste-War’’ 


In this volatile situation came the news that Marathwada 
University had been renamed Ambedkar University. Without the 
moderating pressure of non-Dalit activism and participation in the 
movement this served to precipitate the crisis and let loose what 
has been termed a ‘“‘caste-war’. The view that the renaming of 
the university, or the prevailing caste hostilities were alone respon- 
sible for the flare up is therefore, a very superficial one. Itis true 
that riots, being in the nature of sudden and ephemeral outbursts 
are often (in the short span of their existence) guided soley by 
passions excited by the dominant of secondary contradictions. But 
even so, the Marathwada riots in their manifestation revealed the 
determinate role played by the very elusive and not so easily appa- 
rent economic and class forces. 


Firstly, the fact that the riots centered largely around three 
districts of Marathwada, namely, Nanded, Parbhani and Auranga- 
bad, and barely touched Bhir and Osmanabad districts is a poin- 
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ter to this. In the three affected districts, the number of scheduled 
castes enrolled in schools and colleges as a proportion of their 
total- population, is much more thanin Bhir and Aurangabad. 
Secondly, urban migration of scheduled castes in search of jobs is 
greater from the rural to the urban areas in these districts.” 
Finally these three districts have exhibited a greater degree of 
economic progress and development, in terms of industrial, urban 
and bureaucratic. structure. It is therefore in these three districts 
that competition over scarce jobs between caste Hindus and Mahars 
is most developed. - db. Je 

Now if the riots had been just a concentrated expression of 
caste hatred, Bhir and Osmanabad with the largest scheduled caste 
population of the five districts of Mardthwada,™ should have 
been the worst affected. Also if it had been only a caste war then 
the Mangs, Chamars and the other castes lower .than the Mahars, 
and therefore infinitely more despicable to the upper castes, should 
have been affected, their persons threatened and their property 
destroyed. On the contrary, this did not happen. Gail -Omvedt, 
who also noticed this fact, failed to draw the conclusion it deserved. - 
The fact that other untouchable castes besides the Mahars were 
untouched, should have put a damper on her rather emphatic 
conclusion-that the riots were primarily an outcome of caste hat- 
red, In some areas we visited, and this includes areas on the out- 
skirts of Marathwada, some Mangs in order to preserve their 
property boldly inscribed in chalk in front of their homes: 
“This house belongs to a Mang.” Lastly, the fact that the epicen- 
tres of the riots were located in the urban areas of Marathwada 
where the threat from the Mahars is most keenly perceived ‘by the 
petty bourgeois caste Hindus, is another indication of the economic 
basis of the unrest. It is from the urban areas that the disturbances 
spilled over to the rural areas with varying degrees of ferocity. 


Incidence of the Riots 


~ Not all areas in the rural regions of these three districts 
were equally affected. And from what data we have, a pattern ` 
emerges, though it is also true that the carnage in certain areas 
defies this pattern. Nevertheless we believe it to be of some interest 
and will therefore highlight it below with a few illustrations. In 
the Nikalak village in Aurangabad district, 25 Mahar families were 
persuaded to stay on in the village, while five Mahar households 
comprising 19 members fled the village for safety elsewhere. But 
no violent incidents took place in this village. In this village also 
significantly there is no history of Mahar self-assertion nor have 
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the Mahars ever affronted the ruling castes/classes in recent times. 

In Barad village of Nanded district there are about a 100 
Mahar households, but only three men were beaten up. These 
three belonged to different economic groups. One owned four and 
Kalf acres of land, the other ten acres and the third 18 acres. 
Those who beat them were not all of high Maratha or Brahmin 
caste either. One Koli and one weaver teamed up with two Marat- 
has to beat these Mahars. The reason why these three were beaten 
was because of an old enmity that had existed between these 
two groups, andthe newsof anti-Mahar riots elsewhere served to 
precipitate the skirmish. 

In Akola of Aurangabad district, the police Patil was a 
` Mahar and he was also a principal figure among the Mahars in that 
village. Asa police Patil he had acted upon several complaints 
made by the scheduled castes against the discriminatory practices 
of caste Hindus. The animosity between him and the caste Hindus 
was therefore quite intense. When the riots reached that village, 
the police Patil was its worst victim. 

In Patoda village in Nanded district, the tension between 
Mahars fand caste Hindus was also very much in existence. The 
Mahars here are relatively affluent and are rural based. Of the 28 
Mahar households here, 17 households live in pucca houses, of which 
1] are double storeyed. The literacy level is also high, but because 
of their established and secure rural base they are not quite so 
eager to leave the village. They all own between two to six acres 
of land (which is very fertile in this village) though there is one 
Mahar household with 20 acres of land. They are also insistent 
that land reforms be carried out, which would mostly benefit their 
community. In particular they had demanded of the collector that 
the police Patil’s brother-in-law’s land be given over for the con- 
struction of dwellings for the Mahars as he owned a great deal of 
excess land. In the elections also the Mahars in general had voted 
for the Janata Party while the police Patil and his family had 
actively canvassed for the Congress. In this village nearly all the 
28 Mahar houses were attacked. 

In Chite Pimpalgaon in Aurangabad district, inspite of 
instigations from other villages, nothing untoward happened. On 
the other hand the caste Hindus, asin Nikalak, protected the 
Mahar households. In Chite Pimpalgaon also, like in Nikalak, there 
is no recent history of Mahar self-assertion nor any fresh memory 
of political and economic tensions between caste Hindus and 
Mahars. But in Golatgaon, in Aurangabad district, contrary to the 
trend we have sketched, though there was no history of rivalry and 
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tension between Mahars and caste Hindus, still the Mahars here 
were subjected to harassment by the rioteers. However, certain - 
other caste Hindus in the village came to the aid of the Mahars 
and the riots quickly subsided. There are, we are sure, several 
other cases like Golatgaon. But we feel that the fact that villages’ 
like Nikalak and Chite Pimpalgaon were unaffected, while Patoda 
and Akola were, is of some importance, and as such can temper 
much of the belief that the Marathwada riots were fanned purely 
by caste hatred. It is perhaps also interesting to note that in Ka- 
ndahar taluka in Nanded district where the Kashtakari Sangathan 
(an organisation with supposedly CPI-ML leanings) is quite active, 
no looting, burning or ransacking of Mahar households or property 
took place. The lower castes had armed themselves for such an 
eventuality with other lower class peasants. This is also true of 
Vaijapur taluka in Aurangabad district, where the leftist organi- 
zation, Yukrant, is very strong. (Omvedt does not mention this in 
her invective against Marxists of different hues). But the upper 
class interests took advantage of the riots and tried to pressurize 

the collector to extern the leader of the Kashtakari Sangathan, 

Raja Marathe, on grounds of law and order. 


Attitudes of Other Sections 


It should also be mentioned that the business houses disap- 
proved of these riots as they held up production. The factory 
owners in CIDCO settlement in Chikalithana in particular pointedly 
opposed them. Many organised workers (yes, caste Hindus in 
the majority) in Aurangabad area initially supported the riots but 
later opposed them and issued statements to that effect. The casual 
workers in particular were most affected.™ i 

The only other collective who reacted to the riots, and of 
whom we know, are cotton cooperative bosses in Nanded. The 
specific reason for their support to the riots was that the Sha- 
rad Pawar Ministry was intent on enforcing a measure which 
would result in the Government’s monopoly over cotton purchase. 
This would directly affect the middlemen and the rich cotton 
producers. The cooperative bosses thought that the riots offered 
a good opporunity to discredit the Government. Itis said that 
‘they provided transport and funds to the rioteers. But the extent 
of their support to the riots was circumscribéd by the limited 
nature of the objectives of the cooperative bosses. The riots were 
therefore starved of any organized and sustained class support 
from either the capitalist class or from the working class, that is, 
from the determinate classes of the Indian economy. This denied 
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it of any prospect of growing into a full bodied movement. The 
uprising was thus doomed to end asit had begun—as a petty 
bourgeois revolt. 


Principal Factors Behind the Riots 


The picture, therefore, that emerges is that the principal 
factors behind the tensions between Mahars and caste Hindus are 
increasing unemployment and economic uncertainty. These factors, 
no Marxist would deny, arise from the contradictions at every 
level, the principal one being between capitalists and the workers, 
and which, likewise, can only be resolved by class struggle. 

No movement arises simply out of economic contradictions. 
One need only glance through the opening chapter of Marx’s 
Grundrisse to be convinced of this. Other contradictions must fuse 
with the principal contradictions of the economy to create a situa- 
tion of rupture. The other dominant contraditions in this case 
were made up of such cultural, political and situational instances 
as the reservations for scheduled castes, the intransigence of Dalit 
‘Panther leadership, the Mahar struggle for self-assertion, the tradi- 
tional and cultural accomplishment of the Mahars as well as those 
of the caste Hindus—all of which individually have their economic 
and historical underpinnings. Though unemployment and econo- 
mic uncertainty were uniformly felt by both the petty bourgeoisie 
and by the poor labouring classes in Marathwada (as elsewhere 
in India), the fusion took place most dramatically in the ranks 
of the petty bourgeoisie and in the three affected districts mentio- 
ned earlier. This fusion threw up the ideology of casteism and 
caste intolerance which enthused a large section of the petty bour- 
geoisie as it provided them with an immediate explanation for the 
reasons impeding their economic well-being. This set the stage for 
the Marathwada ‘riots. The re-naming of the university served to 
precipitate the crisis and trigger off the carnage. We believe the 
above to be substantially correct though there are bound to be 
other factors too, which we may have overlooked, which further 
- helped heighten the tensions between the two groups. But what is 
hopefully clear from our presentation of the facts is that not only 
the principal or determinate contradictions of the economy were 
ultimately responsible for the unrest, but also that they conditi- 
oned and dominated the secondary contradictions, and thus set the 
limits to the spread and the outcome of the riots. It becomes in- 
teresting then to enquire why the so-called Dalit movement finds 
this fact so repulsive and strenuously avoids any mention of class 
struggles to resolve social contradictions. 
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Character of the Dalit Movement 


The character of the Dalit (or Mahar) movement is itself 
worthy of some consideration. It is championed by literate and 
well-educated Mahars who have urban and petty bourgeois ambi- 
tions. It has very few supporters in rural Marathwada as the 
organizers of the movement have themselves confessed, and as 
Omvedt has also recorded. The Dalit movement, as a glance at 
its manifestoes and statements will also indicate, has largely agitated 
for the benefit of the urban Mahars and for their “rights,” but has 
in general no, or at least a very amorphous, position regarding 
land reform, agricultural wages, rent, and so on.* It has therefore 
more or less alienated itself from the mass of uneducated and illite- 
rate Mahars who have no other option but to remain servile and 
continue to live in the rural areas. It would therefore be incorrect 
to mechanically associate the Dalit movement with the mass of 
Mahars, let alone, with the mass of untouchables. The movement 
should be seen in its proper perspective—that is as a petty. bour- 
geois movement content to clamour within the confines of the bour- 
geois parliamentary system.™ This explains to a great degree the 
inclination of the Dalit movement towards the Indira Congress and 
its abhorrence of class politics or communism. It is not so much 
the fact that the communists by their ` flatfootedness, as Omvedt 
argues, failed to take the Dalit movement with them, but it is 
rather the class character of this movement itself which keeps it 
from taking on a radical posture. 


Relations between the Untouchables 


In this connection it should be mentioned that the untouch- 
ables in India do not form a homogeneous community with com- 
plete internal equality and commonality among ‘them. Just as the 
caste Hindus despise the untouchables because of their unclean 
occupations, so do sections of the untouchables despise others 
below them because the latter’s occupations seem relatively more 
defiling than the former’s. This is a widespread phenomenon. Just 
asin Gujarat a Dhed discriminates against a Bhangi,so a Mahar 
discriminates against a Mang or a Chamar.* Untouchability 
among the untouchables is a pervasive phenomenon, and those 
untouchables higher up do not allow those below them in the hier- 
archy to even draw water from their wells.” This fact has also 
been noted-on all India level in the Report of the Committee on 
Customary Rights to Scavenging. In the case of the scheduled 
castes of Marathwada, each caste also has its own legendary hero. 
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Mahars have Babasaheb Ambedkar, while the Mangs rally behind 
Annabhau Sathe, who they consider to be the principal leader of 
the community. 

Insomuch as that, this so called ‘“‘cultural-revolution’’, laun- 
ched ,by the Dalit movement is by its very nature and class char- 
acter ill-equipped to remove untouchability, as the Mahars them- 
selves consider those below them unclean. This movement is there- 
fore at best, a vehicle for the self-assertion of Mahars alone, and 
as such similar to the DMK movement. It is therefore doubly 
difficult to see why Omvedt advocates that the communists should 
rally behind the Dalit movement within the constricting 
parameters set by the Dalit leadership which pointedly excludes 
class struggle. The disasters that have overtaken the communist 
parties all over the world from time to time because of such lapses 
into revisionism and ‘‘sweetheart deals’ are too many to recount. 
In India alone there are several examples of this. Take for instance 
the undivided Communist Party’s stand during the agitation for 
the formation of a unilingual state of Maharashtra. The comm- 
unists had calculated that as a movement had already erupted for 
the formation of linguistic states, the communists would, by parti- 
cipating in it, enlarge their mass base. The communists were in 
principle, however, in favour of the democratic demand for unilin- 
gual states. Therefore, their position was not an opportunistic one. 
But the point at issue here is how did they participate in this parti- 
cular movement in Maharashtra led by the Samayukta Maharash- 
tra Samithi (SMS). The communists heartily supported the SMS 
which not only refused to place the problem of linguistic states on 
class lines, but was in turn propagating narrow chauvinism, 
obscurantism and rabid Hindu communalism. It revitalised typical 
Hindu heroes like Shivaji and rationalised on a very xenophobic 
basis the cry of Maharashtra for the Mahrashtrians as just and 
democratic. But when the state of Maharashtra was established 
who stood to gain? The Maharashtra Pradesh Congress Committee, 
and to a certain extent the PSP. The communists—not having made 
aclass analysis of the movement and not having placed class strug- 
gles first—had not drawn any benefit for the revolutionary cause. 

The lessons from all this are -simple and quite straightfor- 
ward. There are principal or determinate contradictions and there 
are secondary or dominant contradictions. Just as there is no society 
where only one mode of production exists to the exclusion of others, 
similarly the principal contradiction in society never lives alone. It 
creates other contradictions, if per chance there are none, ,while 
fashioning the existing one after its own image, and governing 
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it by its own logic. A social movement likewise never erupts 
simply out of the principal contradictions. It presents so to say, 
“a unity of heterogeneous elements”, å fusion of principal and 
secondary contradictions, where the latter being more superficial 
and apparent, easily excites spontaneous and populist fancies. On 
the other hand reliance solely on secondary or dominant contradi- 
ctions will instead of aiding the revolutionary process, only act as 
its fetters. 


Caste as a Barrier to Class Unity 


There remains but one issue. To what extent can we say 
that caste is a barrier to class unity, as opined by Omvedt®* among 
others. Though it is not possible for us to expound at length on 
this question in this paper, yet we feel it is necessary to make a 
few comments. . 

The question of caste impeding class unity can be looked at 
in two ways. One is the traditional Marxist approach to the pro- 
blem, to which we also subscribe, viz., that caste helps to mask the 
exploitative relations of production on a religious and ascriptive 
basis, and that the caste system fundamentally evolved as a ruling 
class myth which functioned to rationalise exploitation of the sub- 
ordinate community. Gaste and class here are not seen as two diff- 
erent axial principleswhich are mutually exclusive,and which apply 
to two fundamentally different types of social order, a la Dumont,*! . 
but caste beliefs, caste rituals and caste observances are seen to 
justify the debasement of the toiling classes on an empyrean prin- 
ciple. Caste consciousness, then according to this perspective, by 
virtue of being a false consciousness, becomes a factor which neces- 
sarily hinders the development of class unity, more so as it has 
been dominant and pervasive for centuries. But as itis regarded as 
a superstructural phenomenon by Marxists, it is not considered to- 
be an insuperable barrier to class formation. It is, however, admitted 
that to demystify the caste system and to pierce the halo that 
shrouds it is no easy task. Only an acute study of Indian history 
and culture can help Marxists do this. The peculiarities of the 
caste system and the reasons for its pervasiveness have been studied 
by the so-called traditional Marxists, with reference to the peculiari- 
ties and specific contingent conditions of India’s material history. 
We have elsewhere tried to trace the historical roots of varna and 
jati? and we shall not go into it here. But there have been several, 
more learned, attempts by Marxist scholars over the last couple 
of decades in this direction and they have yielded very fruitful 
results,%3 
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But there is another sense in which the caste system is, 
in itself considered a barrier to the formation of a class. This 
refers to the perspective in which Omvedt and some neo-Marxists 
see the problem of caste, though they, in all probability, arrived 
at it quite independently of each other. According to this point of 
view, the caste system is not essentially a ruling class myth, but is 
part of the relations of production, erge; unless this mode of pro- 
duction is thoroughly dismantled, the scage when classes or class 
consciousness arises cannot be imagined. Godelier has recently 
exposed this view also though he has admitted that he is not 
sufficiently well versed with the caste phenomenon to make any 
definitive statement.34 Nevertheless, it is only in Godelier that we 
find an attempt at theoretical analysis, though it is, as we shall 
see, a very weak one. According to Godelier, if kinship relations 
in certain modes of production can function as relations of produc- 
tion, so can religion in the Greek city states and caste in India. 
As he takes this position as a Marxist, it becomes all the more con- 
fusing. ` 
- To begin with, Marx’s celebrated line, “The history ofall 
hitherto existing societies is the history of class struggles,” is not 
an empty rhetorical piece that was introduced by Marx and Engels 
for its literary and emotive appeal. It is very much an integral 
part of Marxism both in spirit and in substance. 

Secondly, what is generally overlooked in this connection 
is the footnote that appears at the end of this famous line. The 
footnote reads: ‘‘Written history, that is.” This clearly shows that 
for Marx and Engels, history was the history of class struggles, 
once societies started producing surplus, and when the basic divi- 
sion between men in terms of exploiters and the exploited, and in 
terms of men of “culture” and men of sweat and toil, had been 
established. Now when kinship relations functioned as relations of 
production, they did as Godelier himself has stated, in simple 
hunting and fruit gathering societies where the main social divisions 
were made by kin group affiliations. No community exploited an- 
other, and the division of labour in this familial community was 
apportioned in terms of the member’s kinship status. To jump 
from here to the Greek polis or to India, where no historian can 
deny that the division between exploiter and the exploited is pro- 
nounced and well defined, (and in the case of India it existed for 
centuries) speaks of a lack of methodological rigour. 

What are the consequences of the position that the caste 
system is essentially a part of the infrastructure and only tangentia- 
lly that of the superstructure? The first corisequence is simple. If 
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castes are essentially relations of production, then as they have 
existed for nearly 3,000 years in India, there could have been no 
change in the relations of production during all these years. The 
works of D D Kosambi, R S Sharma, Vivekanand Jha amongst 
others abundantly refute such a preposterous notion. Indian society 
has not remained stagnant since the inception of Vedic India, no 
matter how hard the Eurocentric scholars from Hegel to Weber 
to Dumont may want us to believe. 

The second consequence which follows from the first, is 
that if castes are primarily relations of production, then one can- 
not explain the rise and fall of several kingdoms and the conco- 
mittant rise and fall of several castes, from the time of Ghandra- 
gupta Maurya to the time of Chhatrapati Shivaji. One cannot also 
explain, by this perspective, the rise of the Satavahana and the 
Rajput Kingdoms, and the consequent secular downgrading of the 
priestly Brahmins. Should one then say, that with every such 
movement when different castes gained ascendence over others, 
there was a qualitative transformation in the relations of produc- 
tion? In this case India must have gone through scores of revolut- 
ionary and epochal transformations. Clearly. this is also an unten- 
able proposition. 

Finally, if castes are the relations of production, then where 
is class? It is a basic axiom that no mode of production can 
be governed by two contradictory relations of production. A 
mode of production, after all must possess a coherence and con- 
sistency of its own. Now if castes historically determined the rela- 
tions of production in India, then classes and class relations could 
have played no role in the evolution of Indian society from the 
past to the present. One must therefore conclude that India has 
traditionally been a classless society. [But again, unfortunately, 
this is not true. The existence of numerous peasant movements in 
history amply testify to the existence of class conflict, class con- 
sciousness and class revolts. Studies on contemporary India, 
needless to say, also make nonsense of the allegation that class 
consciousness and class unity cannot be achieved as long as castes 
exist. Bose’s study of Birbhum and Purulia districts of West Bengal 
needs to be mentioned in this connection. Bose has lucidly shown 
that lower class unity in these villages cuts across caste lines, on 
both sides of the “‘pollution barrier,” and that this unity has with- 
stood the test of time inspite of the numerous attempts made by 
the ruling classes to sunder it.3 

In conclusion it may be reiterated that the peculiarities of 
the caste phenomenon and its persistence and dominance in India 
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over time; by itself should not lead scholars to believe that 
caste beliefs and casteism are not superstructural features. On the 
other hand, this does not mean that its peculiarities should be 
ignored, or the material factors which contribute to its peculiari- 
ties be overlooked. Marxists cannot be accused of doing this as 
there are several studies many of which we have already quoted, 
which testify to their sensitiveness on this point. However, 
sensitiveness alone does not always resultin the formulation of 
correct revolutionary tactics and therefore, there can be failures 
and rectifications within the communist movement as no one 
doctrinaire recipe exists. But the day such attempts to study and 
fight casteism on class lines are given up by Marxists, counter 
revolutionaries and petty bourgeois cultural chauvinists in Mara- 
thwada and elsewhere will certainly rejoice. 


[The author is deeply indebted to S P Punalekar for his field notes on the 
Marathwada riots and also to Pradip Kumar Bose, Ghanshyam Shah, 
I P Desai, G P Deshpande, Harmala Kaur Gupta and Douglas Haynes, 
for their comments on earlier drafts.| 
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The Tamil Purist Movement: a Re-Evaluation 


THE PURIST movement in Tamil has, hitherto, been largely the 
concern of literary scholars and linguists. But-as a phenomenon it 
is equally important to the social scientist who is engaged in 
studying nationalism and the problems of modernisation. The 
Tamil purist movement brings into focus the underlying social and 
political forces that seized upon genuine linguistic problems and 
diverted them into ethnic and chauvinistic channels. The Tamil 
purist movement shows in bold relief the class positions of its 
proponents who were pro-British and came from an essentially high 
caste Hindu background. These and other facts emerge from an 
analysis of the genesis of the Tamil purist movement and its 
evolution. i _ 
The place and role of Tamil language in the modern politics 
and social conflicts of South India (and one may add Sri Lanka) 
have been abundantly described in a number of monographs du- 
ring the last two decades.’ Besides the specific studies on South 
India, certain general works dealing with the Indian sub-continent 
asa whole or other regions of India in particular, have made 
passing references and observations that have helped focus atten- 
tion on the subject.2 One aspect of the language movement in 
Tamil that has not received the scrutiny it deserves is the tanittamil, 
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‘pure-Tamil’ movement, which in many ways highlights the more 
virulent features of Tamil revivalism. Although the ‘pure-Tamil’ 
movement will, inevitably, be discussed in its socio-political context, 
the present paper intends to approach the subject from the vant- 
age point of a writer’s experience; more specifically the implications 
of the movement to creative literature and its ramifications will 
be analysed to evaluate its importance. For, while a certain amount 
of sociological data on the emergence of the purist movement has 
been examined by writers on the subject,* the literary sources bear- 
ing on it have hitherto been largely neglected. Furthermore a study 
of instances of language prescription, which is the main characteris- 
tic of the movement, can be revealing for both the linguist and 
cultural historian. 


The Influence of Caldwell’s Writings 


The intellectual background to Tamil nationalism has al- 
ready been dealt with in recent studies making it unnecessary to 
elaborate on it here. Suffice it to say that certain statements by Euro- 
pean missionary scholars like Percival, Winslow, Caldwell, Pope and 
others kindled a sense of pride among Tamils about their heritage. 
The writings of these early Indologists contributed in no small 
measure to the discovery and interpretation of their past by Tamil 
scholars and writers. The enthusiasm and thrill with which the 
European savants presented the salient features of -Tamil language, 
literature, antiquities and religion also instilled in these Tamil 
scholars a notion of uniqueness about their past glory that set 
them apart from other races and peoples of India, especially the 
Brahmin community, (broadly identified as Aryans) who were 
portrayed as traditionally hostile to Tamil and constantly cons- 
piring to elevate Sanskrit at the expense of Tamil—through a 
process of ‘Aryanizaion’ or ‘Sanskritization’®. Robert Caldwell 
(1814-1891) was probably the first to adumbrate the idea. 

It was supposed by the Sanskrit Pandits (by whom everything 
with which they were acquainted was referred toa Brahmani- 
cal origin), and too hastily taken for granted by the earlier 
European scholars, that the Dravidian languages, though 
differing in many particulars from the North Indian idioms, 
were equally with them derived from the Sanskrit ... This 
representation... and the supposition of the derivation of 
the Dravidian languages from Sanskrit, though entertained in ` 
the past generation, is now known to be entirely destitute of 
foundation ... The Orientalists referred to were also unaware 
that true Dravidian words, which form the great majority of 
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the words in the southern vocabularies, are placed by native 
grammarians in a different class from the .. . derivatives from 
Sanskrit and honoured with the epithets ‘national words’ and 
‘pure words’... Tamil however the most highly cultivated 
ab intra of all Dravidian idioms can dispense with its Sanskrit 
altogether, if need be, and not only stand alońe but flourish 
without its aid, and by dispensing with it rises to a purer and 
more refined style :.. So completely has this jealousy of 
Sanskrit pervaded the minds of the educated classes amongst 
the Tamilians, that a Tamil poetical composition is regarded 
as in accordance with good taste and worthy of being called 
classical, not in proportion to the amount of Sanskrit it con- 
tains, as would be the case in some other dialects, but in 
proportion to its freedom from Sanskrit... Evenin prose 
compositions on religious subjects in which a larger amount 
of Sanskrit is employed than in any other department of lite- 
rature, the proportion of Sanskrit which has found its way 
into Tamil is not greater than the amount of Latin contained 
in corresponding compositions in English... Through the 
predominant influence of the religion of the Brahmins the 
majority of the words expressive of religious ideas in actual 
use in modern Tamil are of Sanskrit origin and though there are 
equivalent Dravidian words which are equally appropriate 
and in some instances more so, such words have gradually 
become obsolete, and are now confined to the poetical dialect 
... In Tamil.... few Brahmins have written anything worthy 
of preservation. The language has been cultivated and deve- 
loped with immense zeal and success by native Tamilians and 
the highest rank in Tamil literature which has been reached 
by a Brahmin is that of a commentator. The commentary of 
Parimelaragar on the Kural of Tiruvalluvar ... is the most 
classical production written in Tamil by a Brahmin.§ 

These remarks made by Caldwell in his lengthy introduct- 


ion under the sub-heading ‘The Dravidian Languages independent 
of Sanskrit’? have had such an abiding influence over subsequent 
generations of Tamil scholars that they merit closer scrutiny. Phra- 
ses such as “‘pure words”, “religion of the Brahmins”, “native 
Tamilians” and ‘“‘freedom from Sanskrit”, set in motion a train of 
ideas and movements whose repercussions and consequences went be- 
yond the field of philology. Many socio-political and cultural move- 
ments among the Tamils during the last hundred years have with- 
out doubt been influenced in one way or another by the statements 
of Caldwell: the non-Brahmin movement, the self-respect movement 
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the pure-Tamil movement, the quest for the ancient Tamil religion, 
the Tamil (icai) music movement, the anti-Hindi agitation and 
the movement for an independent Tamil state, not to speak of the 
general revivalist movement of Tamil literature and culture, owe, 
in different ways and degrees, something to Caldwell’s zealous wri- 
tings. 


Sundaram Pillat’s Contribution 


Be that as it may, it was P Sundaram Pillai (1855-1897)who 
introduced some of these ideas into Tamil literature.” In his dra- 
matic “poem Manonmaniyam (1891) Sundaram Pillai made an 
innovation in the matter of the invocatory verse. Till then it was 
customary for authors to invoke a deity or deities at the beginning 
of a work. Sundaram Pillai wrote a “prayer to Goddess Tamil’ 
as the invocatory verse. Composed in the kali meter which lends 
itself to singing,’ the verse has since remained a model in Tamil 
literature”, In 49 of the 57 lines of the verse Sundaram Pillai paid 
homage to Goddess Tamil ina diction that was charged with 
emotion and ecstasy. Its impeccable literary quality is indispu- 
table. But what concerns us here is its content. Sundaram Pillai 
made the following assertions: (a) Deccan is a distinctive division 
of the country (India) (b) Dravidam is pre-eminent among its con- 
stituents, (c) Tamil has universal recognition and fame, (d) Tami? 
is like the eternal God, (e) Tamil is the ‘parent’ of all the Dravi- 
dian languages, and (f) Unlike Sanskrit (which became extinct} 
Tamil is a living tongue (ever young). In making these statements 
the author compares works in both Sanskrit and Tamil and asserts 
that Tamil works are superior in their imagination, morality, piety 
and social justice. For instance he says that those who know the 
Kural well will never accept the laws of Manu which discriminates 
between different castes and prescribes differing moral codes and 
justice. Likewise he says that those who are captivated by the 
enthralling Tiruvasagam will. not waste their time in chanting the 
Vedas. 

Sundaram Pillai was one of the pioneers in the study of the 
history of Tamil literature and there is no doubt that some of his 
contributions are noteworthy. He was also active in other fields 
like religious studies in the 1880s, propounding the theory that the 
early religion of the Tamils was based on the Agamas which were 
later corrupted by the Brahmins who tried to reconcile the Vedas 
-and Agamas. In this he was ably supported by J M Nallaswami 
Pillai (1864-1920) who started a monthly called Siddhanta Deepika 
or Light of Truth in 1897 which served for many years as the 
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rallying forum for’ non-Brahmin Saiva protagonists. However 
Nallaswami Pillai was not anti-Sanskrit like Vedachalam .¥ 

It is true that Sundaram Pillai was also drawing on certain 
Tamil literary sources which were jealous of Sanskrit and had 
portrayed Tamil as equal or superior to it. In fact, it is evident 
from the Bhakti poems of the Pallava period (circa seventh century 
A D) that Tamil was beginning to be cherished as a sacred language 
and hence equal to Sanskrit.1* But it is in the works of the 
late medieval authors like Kumarakuruparar, Sivapragasa Swami, 
Paranjoti munivar, Karunaipragasan and the author ‘of Tamil 
Vidu Toothu and others that we hear strident voices contemptuous 
of Sanskrit and placing Tamil on a divine pedestal. And yet these 
voices were limited in their range of ‘knowledge’. Sundaram Pillai 
imbibed the arguments of Caldwell and made them the bases of a 
new religious creed. Furthermore, his predecessors had no ‘scientific’ 
authority to back up their statements. They were also not hostile 
to Brahmins as such. But Sundaram Pillai was apparently drawing 
on the philological discoveries of Caldwell and others and giving 
his statements the stamp of history, sociology, anthropology and 
philology. Naturally his pronouncements acquired enduring 
prestige. 

Another contemporary of Sundaram Pillai needs to be 
mentioned here. V G Suryanarayana Sastri (1870-1903), who was 
a graduate of the Madras University and Professor and Head of 
the Department of Tamil at Madras Christian College, had changed 
his name into Paritimalkalaignanar (Pariti=Surya, mal=Narayana, 
Kalaignanar=Sastri), a pure-Tamil form of his original Sanskrit 
name.!® Sastri too was influenced by the writings of Caldwell and 
wrote a book on the Tamil language. He also wrote poetry, plays 
and novels. He adopted a classical style in his writings which made 
them somewhat difficult and heavy. However he was sensitive to 
to new ideas and trends and was enthusiastic about innovations,!" 
He was for sometime the joint editor of Nanapotini, a periodical 
published since 1897 in Madras by M S Purnalingam Pillai (1866- 
1947). In fact Sastri began serialising his novel Mathivanan—which 
he titled in English, ‘A classical-Tamil story’—from the first issue of 
the magazine. 


Early Influences on Maraimalai Adikal 


It is significant that the founder of the pure-Tamil move- 
ment had close ties with Sundaram Pillai and Suryanarayana Sastri 
both of whom laid the foundations for the movement. S Vedachalam 
Pillai (1876-1950), who changed his name into Maraimalai Adika] 
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after he started the pure-Tamil movement, was a Vellala from 
Nagapattinam in Thanjavur district. At the age of nineteen (1895) 
Vedachalam went to Trivandrum along with his Tamil mentor, 
Narayanasamy Pillai, to meet Sundaram Pillai who had also studied 
under the same teacher. It would appear that Vedachalam had 
made a good impression on the Professor who gave. him a testi- 
monial recommending him for a post in colleges.48 Vedachalam ret- 
urned to Trivandrum the next year and spent about three months 
working as a tutor and delivering lectures on religion. During this 
> period he’came into contact with Nallaswami Pillai who was then 
` a District Magistrate in Chittoor and very much in need of help 
to edit his Tamil version of Siddhanta Deepika. Vedachalam worked 
in the journal for some time before joining the staff. at the 
Madras Christian College. As has been remarked earlier, Suryana- 
rayana Sastriwas the head of the Tamil Department there and 
“Vedachalam worked as a Tamil pandit in the College from 1898 to 
1911. Sastri died prematurely in:1903 (within two years of the demise 
of CW Tamotharam Pillai !® whose tutelage was valuable and 
fruitful for his academic career) but Vedachalam must have had 
close connections with him for at least five years. 

z Thus we see that before lunching the pure-Tamil movement 
Vedachalam had a preparatory period during which he had the 
benefit of learning and discussing matters with active and eminent 
personalities like Sundaram Pillai, Nallaswami Pillai and Suryan- 
arayana Sastri who were propagating the “ideas concerning the 
antiquity and cultural self-sufficiency of the Dravidians”. Itis prob- 
able that there were also other influences that shaped Yogo NAR s 
ideas??, ; 


The Genesis of the Tanittamil Movement 


: The genesis of the pure-Tamil movement has been described, 
albeit dramatically by the biographers, of Vedachalam.” It is said 
that while discussing the poetry of Saint Ramalingar (1823-1874) 
with-his daughter Neelayathadei, Vedachalam opined that in a‘ 
particular line the pure-Tamil word yakki (body) would ‘have been 
more apposite and aesthetically more satisfying than the word 
tekam which was of Sanskrit origin.” At the end of the discussion, 
they decided to use thenceforth pure Tamil words in their speeches 
and writings. In accordance with that decision, both father “and 
daughter..changed their names to. Maraimalai Adikal and Neel- 
ambikai. respectively. Likewise -his . journal “Nanacekaram was ‘re- 
named. Arivukkadal and -his institution, Samarasa Sanmarga Sangam; 
was. Beran Potu nilaik Kalakam.. These. developments, ‘of 
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course, took place over a period of time. However, historically 
speaking, we may consider 1915 as the year in which Vedachalam 
launched the movement. It is indeed interesting to speculate on its- 
timing -when we recall the fact that the Justice Party—officially 
called at the beginning the South Indian Liberal Federation (SILF) 
—came into being that year. The organisation announced its 
birth with the publication of “The Non-Brahmin Manifesto” and 
proclaimed its aim to promote and protect the political interests of 
non-Brahmin caste Hindus. If nothing else, Vedachalam would 
appear to have chosen the perfect moment to “eliminate”? Sanskrit 
—a language identified with Brahmins—from the Tamil scene. In 
other words, as much as the SILF strove to “free” South Indian 
socio-political life from Brahmin domination, Vedachalam too 
wanted to “free” Tamil language and literature (and religion) from 
Sanskritic influences. Both movements were mutually complemen- 
tary.. Furthermore it may be pointed out that in spite of his 
professed abandonment of ‘“‘non-spiritual public activities” and 
retreat to his “Ashram” in Pallavaram in 1911, he did participate 
actively in both the anti-Hindi agitations of 1937 and 1948— 
addressing public meetings and publishing pamphlets.?! 
We may now delineate Vedachalam’s concept of pure-Tamil. 
As it was one of his main preoccupations, he has written about it 
at different places in his works. In brief, he argues that language 
is the basis of civilizations and hence its preservation and vitality 
is essential for a racelike the Tamils; at all times it is the elite 
which has the capacity to direct the development of a language; 
the letters of the Tamil alphabet are sufficient and adequate to 
express all the necessary sounds and hence no reform is required; 
alien words will corrupt both the language and its speakers. But 
let his words speak for themselves: 
That the Tamils were highly civilized in the past is not only 
deducible from their ancient literature but is demonstrated also 
by the researches of Oriental Scholars. Caldwell writes: “The 
primitive Dravidians do not appear to have been by any means 
a barbarous and degraded people. Whatever may have been 
the condition of the forest tribes, it cannot be doubted that 
the Dravidians properly so called, had acquired at least the 
elements of ‘civilization prior to the arrival amongst them of 
the Brahmins”... In any case Dravidian civilization was pre- 
dominant in India before the coming of the Aryans... The 
Dravidians were probably in a much more advanced stage of 
civilization... 
Now, it is time we try to get at an idea of the factors that 
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have contributed to the building up of such a Civilization...It 
is the peculiar good fortune of the Tamils that those halcyon 
days produced among them thinkers and writers of the right 
type, differing in this respect from their brethren of such 
contemporary western civilized nations as the Egyptian, the 
Babylonian, the Chaldean, the Aryan etc. It is because of this 
vital difference that the Tamil Civilization endures against odds 
while others remain merely as archaeological curiosities. The 
language used by the Tamils continues alive and grows while 
the rest are all respectable dead languages...It is to impress 
this fact on our mind that the late lamented Sundaram 
Pillai sang: ‘Oh! Tamil: If the whole world had been yours 
before the birth of the Aryan tongue which contains the 
four Vedas, is it too much to say that ye are the first-born and. 


‘eternal speech.’ To those who deeply consider all these facts 


it must be obvious that -this enduring characteristic of the 
Tamil civilization is not a little attributable to its birth from 
the loins of ancient Tamil poets and scholars who bravely, 
wisely and unflinchingly held up the standard of Tamil culture. 
Writers of over 1800 years ago were careful to practice the art 
of writing in pure, well-chosen, simple and virile Tamil words. 
They would not weaken its strength and get themselves demo- 
ralised by indiscriminately admitting into its fold any 
extraneous word. A language loses its vitality if it is need- 
lessly and thoughtlessly corrupted. So also a class of people 
becomes disintegrated and weak by harmful admixture. The 
great and deserving merit of the Tamilians is that, for more than 
fifty centuries, they have used their language with great care 
and vigilance and kept it so pure and undefiled, without dis- 


‘integrating it by reckless mixture with Sanskrit words, that 


we who are their descendants are able to speak now almost the 
same language they spoke then and derive the same enjoyment 


- they had of their productions as if they had been the produc- 


tions of our own age. For such legacies, isit possible for any 
of us to make an adequate return in an appropriate manner?” 
These ‘statements and claims need no explication. The 


author’s indebtedness to Caldwell and Sundaram Pillai is obvious. 


But what is most striking is his notion of the role of thinkers and 
poets in the growth of the language. While his idea of the past is 
certainly romantic, his prescription for'the preservation and deve- 
lopment of the language is elitist and betrays utter voluntarism. In 
it lies the strength and weakness of the movement he initiated. 


Because of the fervour with which he presented his case and 
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the prevailing socio-cultural milieu, Vedachalam’s call had consi- 
derablé attraction. Although the number -of people with total 
commitment to the cause was always small, it had, initially at 
least, a certain vogue that was out of proportion to its actual 
strength. Given the fact that Vedachalam travelled around in South 
India and Sri Lanka to deliver lectures he established contacts and 
changing names became fashionable among certain Tamil scholars, 
especially those who had some grounding in traditional literary 
scholarship. One of his early followers was Uruthirakodeeswarar 
who also lived in Sri Lanka for a few years. Another follower was 
S Balasundaram who changed his name to Ilavalakanar® and wrote _ 
a number of books: on Sangam literature. Some aspects of the 
linguistic implications of the Tamil purist movement has been 
treated by E Annamalai in a recent paper.”” As has been mentioned 
earlier the literary background will be considered here in greater 
detail. 

Puristic movements in languages are not new, nor are they 
entirely modern phenomena. However it may be correct to say that 
such movements have a tendency to be present in situations where 
national sentiments are awakened or strong.” The essence of purism 
has been aptly summarised by Wexler. 

People have also frequently shown an inclination to direct the 
development of their language by proposing that certain exist- 
ing linguistic elements be either dropped or retained while 
still other elements be introduced into their language. These 
activities of labelling and regulating linguistic elements are 
invariably characterised by recourse to some previously defined 
preferential norms, usually consciously formulated by the 
native speakers themselves. The terms “purism” and ‘‘puristic 
trends” are widely used to designate instance of lauguage eva- 
luation and regulation where speakers are generally opposed 
to elements in their language.*® 


The Basis for the Movement 


The Tamil purist movement had as its object elimination 
of foreign elements like Sanskrit (and English) words that had 
found and were finding their way into Tamil. These were to be 
replaced by native elements. (In practice the attack on English 
was less vehement and often purely symbolic. For as we shall see, 
Vedachalam himself wrote frequently in English and as time went 
on, particularly after the anti-Hindi agitations, argued for the 
retention of English as the main language. In a peculiarly patroni- 
sing tone he once wrote: “therefore, the safe, precious and inspiring 
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examples to be followed for building up a solid and substantial 
future are available only to the English and the Tamils’’),3!” 
Viewed historically, one might a priori concede that there 
was a felt need. for crying halt to the indiscriminate and sometime 
wanton use of Sanskrit words in Tamil. As part of the commenta- 
_ torial literature, a style of prose evolved in Tamil using a very 
high percentage of Sanskrit loan words without adapting them to 
the Tamil phonemic system, and translocating a great number of 
structural features of Sanskrit info Tamil. Furthermore a poet 
like Tayumanavar (circa 1706-1744 AD) could write. whole lines 
comprising Sanskrit words. This mixture of Sanskrit and Tamil 
‘was called manipravala, like a necklace of gems and corals. The 
Vaishnava philosophical writing excelled in this type of prose.® 
l Given their educational and social standing, the Brahmins 
were prone to adopt this style. But it must be pointed out that 
in the 18th and 19th centuries the non-Brahmin caste Hindus 
too wrote, if not in manipravala, certainly ina highly Sanskritised 
idiom. With the increase in the reading public and the spread of 
popular education, there was a necessity to rectify this absurdity. 
Furthermore, Virasoliyam, the grammatical treatise (circa 12th 
century A D)had legitimatized the manipravala style and subse- 
quently a few commentators to.the T olkappiyam and the 17th century 
grammarian, Swaminatha Designar, asserted that Sanskrit gram- 
matical rules applied to Tamil as well. These trends naturally pro- 
voked reactions®*® among Tamil scholars and Vedachalam was, in a 
way, giving form and shape to such sentiments. But the manner of 
his reaction was extreme and, as will be shown below, in the end 
. self-defeating. As long as the pure-Tamil movement overlapped 
with the general revivalist trend, it evoked general support. But 
the main thrust of the linguistic (and cultural) fervor was for the 
development of Tamil into new branches of knowledge and experi- 
ence which basically required a sense of freedom and variety. But 
Vedachalam’s concept of pure-Tamil was in effect a return to the 
glorious past—the time.of the Canror, the Sangam poets’4—whose 
poetic language was supposed to be free from Sanskrit admixture. 
In choosing or opting for the old Tamil, undoubtedly archaic and 
unintelligible to large numbers of people in modern times, Veda- 
‘chalam wastrying to swim against the current. There were two 
issues involved and he mixed the two together. 


The Traditional Diglossia Situation 


It is well known that traditionallay diglossia has existed in 
. Tamil in the form of Centamil, classical language,and Koduntamil, 
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vulgar language, and these two “have long-established, functionally 
separate roots in the same society,” 3 Besides the above classification, 
which was fundamental, the grammarians also spoke of the valakku, 
spoken, colloquial (style) and ceyyul literary, poetic (style). Until 
the first quarter of this century, the spoken language was rarely 
committed to writing. (Western missionary scholars like Beschi,** 
Caldwell and Pope?” were quick to perceive the diglossia situation 
and came to terms with it). 


-Partly as a result of the impact of English and also owing 
to the changes in Tamil society, the main effort in modern Tamil 
has been towards the creation of an effective,-simple and standard - 
language. This drive manifested itself first in prose and subsequen- 
tly in poetry. The achievement of a person like Arumuka Navalar - 
(1822-1876) is precisely this. Although he never used colloquialisms 
“he wrote simple elegant but grammatically correct pr ose.” 
Navalar, who had a hand in the translation of the Bible, benefited 
from his’education in a Methodist missionary school in Jaffna and 
made many innovations in writing. Later in his polemical writings 
against the Christians and Hindus, he approached the speech 
rhythm of ‘his times. He was also the first to introduce public 
speaking in Tamil.’ Navalar, of course, used Sanskrit loan words 
in Tamil but adapted to the Tamil phonemic system. 

Similarly Subramania Bharathi (1882-1921), the father of 
modern Tamil poetry, was committed to writing in an idiom that 
could be readily understood by the average person. The very 
success of Bharathi and his place in modern Tamil literature is 
mainly due to his use of simple, popular language. Thus we see 
that, both in: prose and poetry, the mainstream was towards ‘mod- 
ernisation’ and ‘simplification’ of the literary language. The task 
was not easy and the process is still on. Naturally, there was and 
is some opposition to this process of using an increasing amount 
of popular language. The question of a standard Tamil is still not 
settled. But Vedachalam’s attempt to preserve not only classical 
Tamil but also make it free of Sanskrit was doubly retrogressive. It 
was an impossible task. But he persisted. Besides writing ‘theoretical’ 
essays on the subject of purism, language preservation and plann- 
ing, Vedachalam endeavoured to-preach by his own practice: too. 
By 1916, he had already published nearly a dozen books which had 
Sanskrit words in them. It is probably true that even before 1916 
he used Sanskrit words sparingly.“ But he now set out to revise his 
works and began'to expunge the Sanskrit words interspersed in them. 
As is to be expécted, he was also interested in dictionary writing 
and the coining of terminology.’ Socio-linguists characterise such 
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activity as part of the process of modernisation of a language, 
and Ferguson’s observation is apt: 
The efforts of language planners gencrally focus on the produ- 
ction of glossaries and dictionaries of new technical terms and 
on disputes about the proper form of new words, when the 
critical question seems to be that of assuring the consistent use 
of such forms by the appropriate sectors of the population.? 
The purists in Tamil first took up positions in this matter 
(under the leadership of Vedachalam) during the 1930s when the 
-need for text books and other reading material in Tamil led to 
. some orgainsed efforts. The Madras Presidency Tamil Association 
(with government patronage and support) constituted a Committee 
for Scientific and Technical Terminology in 1934. It published 
initially a volume of ten thousand technical terms in Tamil per- 
taining to nine branches of study. C Rajagopalachari, as Chief 
Minister of Madras, was keenly interested in the project. (He was 
confident that science could be taught in Tamil but, given his 
family and social background, was not a purist.)!# 


Controversies over a Glossary 


During the time when the glossary was- being prepared, 
“disputes about the proper form of new words” erupted. With the 
view to obtaining a consensus and greater participation of intéres- 
ted persons, the Committee conducted a number of seminars and 
conferences,* which also provided the forum for conflicting view- 
points. Basically there emerged (as is often the case till today) three 
points of view: (1) the ‘cosmopolitan’, (2) the ‘Sanskritic’ and (3) the 
‘puristic’. (In each school of thought there were extremists as well 
as moderates.) Broadly speaking the English-educated liberals, 
especially those seriously concerned with the development of the 
sciences comprised the core of the cosmopolitans. They argued the 
case for the adoption of foreign (English) words into Tamil for 
efficacy, economy and expediency. They were awdre of the need 
for intertranslatability.“7 The ‘Sanskritic’ school was predominan- 
tly championed by ‘nationalists’ and ‘integrationists’ who felt that 
Sanskrit was the fountain of technical vocabulary for the whole of 
India and, citing the analogy of Latin and Greek forming the base 
for technical terms in European languages, pleaded for leaning on 
Sanskrit. This school probably had many Brahmins supporting it. 

The ‘puristic’ school marshalled all the evidence in support 
of the purity and self-sufficiency of Tamil and argued that the 
inherent nature of Tamil language (words being formed from roots) 
would facilitate the , coining of precise and pleasing terms. 
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Vedachalam’s opinion may be seen in one of his books of essays. 
Tamil is an independent language with a rich store of words 
: capable of expressing in a skillful hand all kinds .of thoughts 
that appear in the different branches of learning.‘ 

The purists were also opposed to the use of grantha alpha- 
bets in: Tamil, especially -in technical terms.. Vedachalam’s 
daughter, Neelambikai, was active during this period and with 
the help and ‘guidance of her father, published two. dictionaries of 
Sanskrit loan words in Tamil and their equivalent pure Tamil 
words.42 She also wrote a monograph on the development of the 
Tamil language. Judging the various glossaries in Tamil dealing 
with science, law, administration, commerce and so on that have 
been published since then both in Tamil Nadu and in Sri Lanka, it 
would appear that the puristic school has had a definite impact.” 
But more‘often than not, the terms in the glossaries have not 
gained currency in usage. A leader published in the Madras Mail 
(28 May, 1927) seems to have registered the point: 

. Fortunately such purists do not control the growth of a -lang- 
uage. That is the work of the common people. The purists 
may frown at slang, they may grumble that the language is 
being debased by slipshod and lazy talkers and writers, but- 
fifty percent of what they condemn eventually finds its way 

- into the language, to be defended by a later generation of 
purists as violently as the earlier fought for its exclusion. 
‘Language cannot be sucessfully cribbed, .cabined and con- 
fined 5 us . i ' 

As mentioned earlier, the influence of Vedachalam and his 
followers on those engaged in the preparation of glossaries and 
dictionaries has been significant. But two important forms of dis- 
course in the process of modernisation are the news and feature 
stories of the press and radio.” 


Weaknesses of the Movement 


It is in this important-aspect that the purists were always 
pushed to a defensive position, if not utter helplessness. The real 
problem insofar as Tamil-was concerned was the existence of tra- 
ditional diglossia and the urgency for a ‘standard’ language ade- 
quate for communication in the context of modern life. In that 
sense Vedachalam’s grand-crusade was really charging at the wind- 
mills; the: actual battle was elsewhere. Nor was Vedachalam’s 
campaign of any immediate ‘importance or advantage for the rul- 
ing elite, who were. quite ` Happy . with -the auger educationa] 
heritage. . : 
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Although Vedachalam made periodic sallies into the socio- 
political arena, he was never in the front line. Nor were his perio- 
dicals reaching the common man at any ‘time. His journal had a 
circulation of less than 300 copies. As a result, it was personalities 
like T V Kaliyanasundaranar (1883-1953), scholar, publicist, ‘politi- 
cian and pioneer-trade unionist, or G Rajagopalachari (1878-1972), 
statesman, scholar and writer, or Kalki (R Krishnamurti, 1899- 
1954), social worker, writer, organizer and journalist, or GN 
Annadurai (1909-1968), politician, dramatist, orator, or P Jeevan- 
dam (1907-1963), agitator, trade unionist, publicist, who were deci- 
sive in shaping the form of the modern prose. The politicians popula- 
risers and propagandists used the language as a medium of com- 
munication. The newspapers in particular helped evolve a stand- 
ard Tamil that was always close to the idiom of the people. And 
because Vedachalam and his disciples were restricted by their con- 
cept of classical and pure-Tamil they were never in the picture. 

It is interesting to note that the novel too has played its: 
role, albeit obliquely, in deflating the altruistic claims of the puri- 
sts. Among the unforgettable characters created by Rajam Iyer 
(1872-1898) is the erudite but naive and impractical Tamil pandit 
Adusapatti Ammaiyappa Pillai, who has since remained the proto- ` 
type of a pedantic Tamil teacher speaking in an obsolete langu- 
age. His flawless but fossilised and funny utterances are in sharp 
contrast to the lively and vibrant conversations of the other char- 
acters. Subsequent novelists, playwrights, cartoonists and film 
makers have often utilised such characters for evoking laughter.” 

But the real weakness of the purist movement showed up in 
its inability to generate any form of literary creativity. For, start- 
ing with religious revivalism, it was more in literature that the 
Tamil Renaissance found its maximum outlet and noteworthy. ac- 
complishment. The novel, in particular, has been in vogue since 
1876 and except for a handful of novels written now and then in 
pure-Tamil, all of them show a wide variety of linguistic patterns. 
Virtually all the dialectal forms have found their way into the 
novel. From Rajam Iyer, who worte ‘‘the first real novel in the 
language,’*4 to Rajam Krishnan, the contemporary novelist who 
handles socio-political themes realistically, the novelists have tou- 
ched upon all dimensions of the life of the people both in its pri- 
vate and public aspects. The history of modern Tamil prose is lar-. 
gely the history of the novel." Some of the finest prose-writers like 
Rajam Iyer, Madhavaiya (1872-1925), Bharathi, Kalki, R Shan- 
mugasundaram, T Janakiraman, T MC Ragunathan, G Alagiri-: 
swamy (1923-1970), D Jayakanthan, S Ponnuthurai, K Daniel and? 
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L §,Ramamirtham are also-remarkable novelists. Many of them 
were also journalists. 
Now, Vedachalam himself published two novels, Kumutavalli 

(1911) and Kokilampal Kaditankal (1921), in pure-Tamil. Both were 
adaptations from English works of fiction which are considered 
mediocre: the former, Kumutavalli, was a tamilized work of a story 
by GWM Reynolds (1809-1873). Vedachalam remarked in his 
lengthy English preface that the original was a celebrated work and 
he was rendering it into Tamil as an exemplary creation. This of 
course reflects on his literary taste and judgment." But more than 
literary or aesthetic considerations, he was once again using the 
novel as a pretext for his puristic crusade. 

Although the Tamil language is pliant and rich i in vocabulary 

capable of conveying the finest shades of meanings, yet in all 

the Tamil novels published in a decade or two the diction is 

rendered very unwholesome by the introduction of unassimi- 

lated foreign words from Sanskrit and other languages and by 

the unhappy combination of words and phrases.” 

' Except for the fact that Kumutavall: was prescribed as a text 
for examinations held by the Universities of London, Madras, 
Annamalai and Sri Lanka at different times, it was never conside- 
red a serious work of fiction by Tamil readers. Apart from its 
rigid, archaic, monotonous and grave style,the content of the novel 
too was remote and unfamiliar—the story taking place in an ima- 
ginary Tamil Nad of the sixth or seventh century AD. “In his 
enthusiasm.to maintain purity Atikal even resorted to the use of 
certain archaic forms of literary expression,’®® which found its 
peak in a work like this. Suryanarayana Sastri too wrote his Mathi- 
vanan in a language which‘‘exhibits all the worst features of lingui- 
stic purism and the artificial introduction of stilted phrases.”59 His 
disciple and biographer, N Balarama Iyer (1875-1943), too wrote 
the novel Leelai (1897) in a similar style. These writers were proba- 
bly motivated by the desire to see their works prescribed as literary 
texts for examinations. But such attempts ceased with the works 
of Vedachalam. The readers of fiction from the 1920s had access 
to a variety of novels that were being written in an easy and elegant 
style and hence had no patience for a language that was frequen- 
tly unrecognisable to them. Thus ended the abortive attempt of 
the purists to enter the world of creative writing. It is true that a 
few poets like Bharathidasan (Subburathnam, 1891-1964) and his 
followers—Suratha, Mudiyarasan and Vaanidasan—were exponents 
of pure Tamil poetry. Bharathidasan was a disciple of Subramania 
Bharathi, but later embraced the Self-Respect and pure- Tamil 
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movements. Due to his allegiance to the Dravida Kazhagam (D K) 
and Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam (D MK) doctrines he became 
popular among non-Brahmin readers and was the unofficial ‘‘Poet 
laureate” of the DM K. He was called paaventar, king of poets. 
However he never adopted archaisms and was also flexible and 
relatively. simple in his style. But perhaps, because of his obsession 
with purism, the anti-Hindi movement anti-Brahminism and other 
issues, his poetry suffered. Says Zvelebil: ‘““Bharathidasan—only a 
few years after his death—sounds slogan-like, proclamative, flat 
and full of hollow rhetoric.’ This sums up the attempts of the 
purists to use their language as a literary medium. - 


The Manikkodi Group 


The most powerful and modi. literary groúp that 
sprang in the 1930s was called after the short-lived but scintillating 
journal Manikkodi. It was started by twò veteran journalists, 
K Srinivasan and T S Sokkalingam, with Va Raa (V Ramaswami 
Iyengar, 1889-1951) as the editor. Va Raa, who was an admirer 
of Subramania Bharathi and wrote the first biography of him, 
made the journal the forum and centre for literary experimenta- 
tion. He was one of those rare ‘personalities who could inspire 
promising writers without patronising or’ inhibiting their ideas. 
Although the journal was inspired by patriotic and Gandhian 
ideals, it soon emerged as a se a devoted to serious literaturè 
and criticism. 

In the previous deede, V-V S-Aiyar t861- 1995) had been 
the leading figure in literary activity." He was the first to write 
original short stories in Tamil (1910) and also’ to introduce modern 
literary criticism and comparative studies. The writers who gath- 
ered around Manikkodi had not studied Tamilasa discipline. They 
came to Taniil writing having studied Sanskrit, English, Philosophy 
Ecoriomics, Medicine and soon. They were influenced by British, 

; American and European literature between the two world wars, 
and of course by the achievement of Bengali writers. To some of 
them, literature was a vocation. Putumaipittan, (S Virudachalam, 
1906-1948), the greatest short story writer in Tamil, was one of 
the members of this group. He was (in spite of his pseudonym 
which meant “he who is mad after novelty’), well grounded in 
traditional Tamil literature, which naturally gave him an edge 
over his fellow writers. As Zvelebil observes, some of his stories 
may be favorably ‘‘compared with highly developed story-writing 
of world literature,’’®? But one person does not make a movement. 
Besides Putumaipittan, K-P Rajagopalan (1902-1944), N Pichamurti 
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(1900-1976), BS Ramaiah, CS Ghellappah, PK Sundararajan, 
Mauni, LS Ramamirtham and others wrote short stories, poems, 
new-verse, criticism, polemics and political commentaries. Most of 
these writers were romantics, whose individualism, aesthetic com- 
mitment and creative zeal called for felicitous, sensitive and 
unrestricted language and style. To them pure Tamil was intellec- 
tually abhorrent. The sheer power of their works and the others 
who followed them established marumalarchi natai—the style of the 
renaissance—as the principal medium of literature and communi- 
cation,®4 
These writers were not content with creative ea alone. 
Bharathi and V VS Aiyar had written occasional essays on the 
nature of literature. But these writers; concerned as they were pri- 
marily with contemporary literature and its problems, went into 
the’ question of the appropriate -prose for different genres of 
literature and wrote penetrating articles on the subject. Va Raa 
was of the conviction that “one should, write as one speaks.” But 
others like Putumaipittan, cs Cheellappah, & K N` Subramanyan, 
N Pichamurti and Iangaiyarkon* were more subtle. Their articles 
were analytical and persuasive. S Vaiyapuri Pillai, the illustrious 
editor of the Tamil Lexicon and one of the outstanding textual 
critics and literary historians, took a sober view of the ‘problem 
and wrote in favour of * simple and. ‘effective prose.” As he was a 
scholar with scientific | objéctivity and scrupulous exactitude, his 
support gave some moral strength to the creative writers who were 
standing up to the ferocious onslaught of the ` purists (and tradi- 
tional Tamil scholars). The Manikkodi. writers even got backing 
from an unexpected quarter. T K Chidambaranatha Mudaliar 
(1882-1954), popularly called Rastkamani—the ‘connoisseur par 
excellence’— was a gentleman of means-and leisure who.spent his 
time in the enjoyment of poetry, especially in the company of 
selected friends. A sort of an anti-intellect ual with an impressionis- 
tic approach and endowed with graceful eloquence, he was an 
institution by himself lending support to cultural movement, Being 
a gifted conversationalist, he was of the opinion that “you should 
write as you would speak.” He never hesitated to use Sanskrit loan 
words if he felt it was appropriate although he was capable of 
“coining words for new concepts. Ghidambaranatha Muda liar was 
an intimate friend of C Rajagopalachari and Kalki and wrote 
regularly. to the weekly, Kalki: Primarily .concerned with cultural 
values, he resented the aeeimentation and- pedantry of the purist 
school. A E E Ay NE. $ Po a d 
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The New Anti-Purist Writers 


- Yet another factor worked against purism from about the 
1950s. Both in South India and Sri Lanka, post-Independence 
problems created the conditions for the emergence of a band of 
writers who came from the traditionally oppressed sections of 
Tamil society, that is, the lower castes. Many of them were attrac- 
ted by Marxism and communist organisations which provided 
them with a world view and also the confidence to struggle against 
exploitation and articulate their thoughts and feelings freely. 
As might be expected, their level of literary education was some- 
what low. But they ushered in new expcriences and visions into 
fiction, poetry and drama using hitherto unheard of dialects, idioms 
and expressions.® They were indifferent to “correct? Tamil itself 
as taught by school teachers; pure Tamil was of no concern to 
them: they in fact openly despised it and ridiculed its proponents. 
To them linguistic restrictions or restraints were akin to social 
and political oppression and all such barriers had to be broken 
down. Harrison’s general observation in a slightly different context 
seems applicable here. 

Where language differences tend to coincide with class distinc- 
„tions language conflict is apt to coincide accordingly with the 
lines of social conflict, greatly increasing it. And if the lan- 
guage of the lower classes is spoken by them ata time when 
they increase in numbers, or when they gain a bigger share in 
political and economic power in the society, then the language 
quarrels will be part of a general process of their elevation in 
the society and of their gradual bid for increasing social 
power.” i 


The Decline of the Tanittamil Movement 


Viewed in sociological terms, the exclusiveness of the pure 
Tamil movement, its alienation from the literary mainstream and 
the social pressures from below sealed its fate. “By the. Thirties, 
pedantic, scholarly writing was practically dead and the purist 
trend was sterile, ”"! 

This inescapable weakening of the purist dogma was bound 
to reflect on the movement itself. Nambi Arooran has analysed the 
percentage of Sanskrit words in Vedachalam’s works at different 
times (see Table I). 

Explaining the increased percentage of Sanskrit words in 
Vedachalam’s later works,Nambi Arooran conjectures that his failing 
health and old age vitiated the vigorous pursuance of his ideal.. But 
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TABLE I. 
PERCENTACR or SANSKRIT WORDS IN VEDACHALAM’S WORKS 
Year ~ ' General theme ` Literary theme ` ‘Religious theme Average 
1902 0O PORN ope 16 
1911 28 í 10 ; 16 15 
1921 9 3 8 7 
1931 6 5 5 5 
1941 10 ‘9 9 9 


it would be more logical to surmise that Vedachalam had reached 
the limits of pure Tamil writing and the inevitable compromise was 
taking. place. Such a line of argument is strengthened by the fact 
that while dealing with non-literary themes he had perforce to use 
more Sanskrit words. The table indicates that the percentage of 
Sanskrit was highest in works pertaining to general themes. This 
factis crucial. The whole point of developing a language for modern 
needs calls for quick and easy communication in a medium that 
would cause the least delay and confusion. Vedachalam himself 
must have recognised this problem as is shown by the fact that at 
times “he found it necessary to limit his pure Tamil style while 
communicating with his readers.” In other words, he had to make 
concessions to his. reader. But by and large, he stuck to his position 
arguing that the readers of his works should make an effort “to 
catch up with his high and pure style which was the only way 
to increase one’s vocabulary” and knowledge of the language. It 
is interesting to note that Raghuvira, one of the most prominent 
and enthusiastic proponents-of the pure-Hindi movement, once 
retorted to Nehru (who had ‘complained that though a Hindi 
speaker himself, hé found it difficult to understand documents in 
pure Hindi), that ‘‘the attitude of the educated Hindi speakers to 
the new style should be. ‘that of a learner, a receiver.’ ”78 

‘As has been indicated earlier, the purist movement lost 
momentum in the late thirties and early forties. Some causes have 
been pointed out; a rounded statement may be attempted now. 
Wexler adduces four major reasons for the ultimate discrepancy 
between prescription and performance in language purism.”! 
(1) Regulators are frequently not consistent in implementing their 
principles. (2) Regulators may frequently disagree with one another, 
and ‘a single trend may include supporters who differ in their inter- 
pretations. (3) Prescriptive norms may change through time with 
the result that new recommendations can both supersede and co- 
exist with earlier recommendations. (4) The public fails to heed 
prescriptive _pronouncements. . 

These four factors have, in varying degrees, bi operating 
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in the Tamil purist movement too. For instance, while the extre- 
mists would haye no Sanskrit words at all, the moderates were 
prepared to accommodate them. provided they were changed to suit 
Tamil orthography and pronunciation. We have also pointed out 
the inconsistencies in Vedachalam’s practice” and the compromises 
he had to make. 


Socio-Political Aspects 


`. We must conclude now with a few remarks on the socio- 
political aspects of the purist movement. It was pointed out at the 
beginning of this paper that the launching of the purist movement 
coincided with the formation of the SILF (Justice Party). Notwith- 
standing the differences between politics and culture in the tempo 
of their development, one is able to see certain broad parallels in 
the rise and fall of the Justice Party and the pure-Tamil movement. 
Both were started by non-Brahmin upper caste personalities draw- 
ing support-from educated, wealthy and pro-British personages. 
They were never really popular movements; under their broad 
slogan of Dravidian nationalism and its ostensible unity were 
hidden several conflicts, contradictions and confusion. In the 
thirties, the Justice Party ran out of fuel being superseded by the 
Self-Respect movement, which in turn gave way to the more mili- 
tant D K and D M K. Likewise the pure-Tamil movement merged 
with the anti-Hindi movement in the Thirties and was later absor- 
bed into the ideology of the D M K. ‘In Sri Lanka it later became 
part of the Federal Party’s revivalist doctrine. Washbrook’s obser- 
vation on the Justice Party is illuminating: 
The South was supposed to be the scene of a great Brahmin/ 
Non-Brahmin drama but, between the early 1920s and 1936, 
this was taking place off-stage. The Non-Brahmin Justice Party 
in office had dismantled its ideology and had shown itself very 
willing to support any Brahmin who would support it. By 1930 
it was seriously considering offering membership to Brahmins. 
The British, who had played alarge part in engineering caste 
animosity, had lost interest in the controversy.” 

Although caste, religion and language served at a particular 
juncture to mobilize loyalties and furnish a sense of identification 
they are not the real bases for politics and power. For nationalism, 
along with modernisation, is simultaneously the cause and effect 
for the death of old communities dying and the birth of new com- 
munities. In this process, loyalties and priorities too frequently 
fluctuate and change. Class interests overtake caste interests though 
sometimes both can co-exist and overlap. Language bonds are not 
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free from political manipulation.” 

The middle class which spearheaded the literary renaissance 
did not wish to be contained within puristic boundaries. The claims 
and boasts of the purists doubtless gave a sense of pride and self 
satisfaction to some sections of the petty bourgeoisie. But such 
claims were not to be taken seriously for actual practice. For the 
middle class, while paying lip service to pure-Tamil and such other 
cultural symbolisms were set on a cosmopolitan course. Life and 
literature, precept and practice were neatly separated. Language 
was also a handy weapon. So when the anti-Hindi agitation flared 
up, pure-Tamil enthusiasts like Eelathu Civanantha Atikal and 
others began to campaign for it. The pure-Tamil movement 
became a past relic, a hobby horse of the monolingual Tamil 
teachers in South India and Sri Lanka, who refer to it while be- 
moaning their plight. The petty bourgeoisie itself prefers to be its 
own watchdog rather than allow the purist to dictate its correct 
expression. In Tamil Nadu, under the guise of fighting against 
Hindi, English continues to dominate the administration, courts 
and education. “By putting forward English as the only weapon 
with which the Hindi offensive can be met the most conservative 
and powerful sections in our country cleverly hide the fact that 
their real object is a refusal to’ let Tamil grow and a determination 
to keep English ‘in the place which Tamil, and not Hindi should 
occupy.’’78 i 

Itisan irony of history to note that Vedachalam, who 
probably spoke and wrote more about the development of Tamil 
and its potentialities, should have eventually argued for the reten- 
tion of English as the common language of India.’ Using all his 
skills he made a case for preferring English. With that the pure- 
Tamil movement not only Jost its momentum, but also its very 
raison d'etre. The writers and communicators of the new gener- 
ation, have categorically rejected the restraints of purism. Yet we 
must concede a formative significance to the prose of Vedachalam 
which, taken in conjunction with that of some of those whom he 
influenced, was to modify today’s language. 


1 Robert L Hardgrave Jr., The Dravidian Movement, Bombay 1965; Eugene F Irschik, 

+ Politics and Social Conflict in South India, Berkeley and Los Angeles 1969; Marguerite 

: Ross Barnett, The Politics of Cultural Nationalism in South India, Princeton, N J 1976; 
R Bhaskaran, Sociology of Politics, Bombay 1967; R Suntharalingam, Polities and 
National Awakening in South India 1852-1891,Tucson, Arizona, 1974; S J Tambiak 

- The Politics of Language in India and Ceylon”, Modern Asian Studies, VOLI Part 

. 3, Gambridge July 1967, pp 215 - 240. Harold Schiffman, “Language, Linguistics 
and Politics in Tamilnad’* DRAVLINGPEX, Vol 5 No 2, November 1972. 

2z Jyotirindra Das Gupta, Language Conflict and National Development, Berkeley and 
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Los Angeles 1970; Prakash Karat, Language and Nationality Politics in India, Madras 
1973; ‘Paul R Brass, Language, Religion and Politics in North India, Cambridge 1974; 
Howard Wriggins, Ceylon: Dilemmas of a New Nation, Princeton, N J 1960. 

K Nambi Arooran, The Tamil Renaissance and Dravidian Nationalism, 1905-1944, with 
special reference to the works of Maraimalai Atikal, unpublished Ph D dissertation 
University of London, 1976. Also, Irschick, op. cit., pp 275 - 310. 


For a sample of these, see D Rajarigam, The History of Tamil Christian Literature, 
Bangalore 1958, pp 8-11. It is of interest to note that the writings of two other 
Christian missionary scholars in the present century influenced the ‘‘Dravidian 
nationalist” historians and linguists: Father Henry Heras (1888-1955) whose work 
on the Indus scripts favouring a Dravidian origin for them boosted the ‘morale’ of 
many an anti-Aryan scholar. Father S Gnanapragasam of Jaffna, Sri Lanka (1875- ` 
1947) wrote, among other things, a Comparative Etymological Dictionary of Tamil 
(incomplete) which argued’ that Tamil was the basic language. Father Gnanapra- 
gasam who knew more than twenty languages was an indefatigable worker and was 
honoured in Germany with an issue of a stamp. His ideas have influenced later 
Tamil writers like K Appadurai, Devaneyan, Ilakkuvanar and M Kanapathi Pillai. 


Unfortunately Tamil literary history and scholarship provide ample examples of 
such an attitude. A modern scholar like K A Nilakanta Sastri (1892-1976), whose, 
researches on many aspects of South Indian culture earned him the well deserved 
esteem of scholars all over the world, had a predilection for extolling Sanskrit as the 
mainspring of Tamil literature and philosophy. Cf History of South India; Oxford 1958, 
p 330; also Dravidian Literatures, Madras 1949. W Krishnaswamy Iyer, a judge of the 
Madras High Court, once remarked that ‘‘Sanskrit is the parent of all Indian 
literatures including Tamil; for much that is claimed in Tamil as original is indeb- 
ted to conceptions which are entirely to be found in field of Sanskrit literature.” 
Madras Mail 6 May, 1910 quoted by Nambi Arooran, op. cit., p 341. At the other 
end of the spectrum one sees modern Tamil enthusiasts with scholarly pretensions 
like G Devaneyan, K Appadurai Pillai,S Uakkuvanar and others asserting that Tamil 
was the first language in the world. Such emotionally charged statements and posi- 
tions ‘can sometimes be quite comical and fallacious in content’’ for these men ‘‘are 
very ofen not professional linguists and, as propagandisers of a particular position, 
frequently act on emotion rather than on objective examination of facts.” Vide, 
Paul N Wexler, Purism and Language, Bloomington, Indiana 1974, p 7. Although the 
author deals primarily with modern Ukranian and Belorussian Nationalism, his 
comparative data is instructive; for a critique of Brahminism, see B N Nair, The 
Dynamic Brahmin, Bombay 1959, 

A Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian or South Indian Family of Languages, Second 
edition (revised), London 1875, pp 45-51. 

For biographical details, see Professor P Sundaram Pillai Commemoration Volume KK 
Pillai (ed), Madras 1957; S Vaiyapuri Pillai, Tamil cudar manikal, Third edition, 
Madras 1959, 

For a detailed study of Tamil invocatory poems, see K Kailasapathy, Adiyum 
Mudiyum, Madras 1970, pp 64-119. 

It may be recalled that during the DMK rule, the Tamil Nadu government had 
declared this poem as the ‘‘national’? anthem. Even before that, it was sung ‘before 
commencing of Tamil literary meetings. 

Says Xavier S Thani Nayagam: ‘‘The burden of these lines has been a recurrent 
theme during the last sixty years and has not been superseded even now as the main 
undertone of patriotic Tamil writing’? (‘Regional Nationalism in Twentieth 
Century Tamil Literature’, Tamil Culture, Vol X No 1, 1963, p 3). More than 35 
poets have written similar poems on Tamil since Sundaram Pillai. For a representa- 
tive collection of these poems, see T Swaminatha Velautham Pillai (ed), Moliyarast, 
second edition, Madras 1971. 

Some Milestones in the History of Tamil Literature, Madras 1895. 
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K M Balasubramaniam, The Life of 7 M Nallaswami Pillai, Annamalainagar 1965, 
pp 61-98. Nallaswami Pillai was closely associated with the founding of the Saiva 
Siddhanta Samajam in 1905 and was for many years its senior adviser and organiser. 
After afew years of association, Vedachalam kept away from the activities of the 
Samajam. It is likely that in Vedachalam’s view Nallaswami Pillai was too 
moderate. 

K Kailasapathy, Pandai Tamilar Valoum Valipaium (Studies in the Religion and Society of 
the Early Tamils), Madras 1966, pp 120-126; N Vanamamalai, Tamilar Valarum 
Panpatum (History and Culture of the Tamils), Madras 1966, pp 42-62. 


Adiyum Mudiyum, p 108. 


It is an indication of the English-educated, middle class oriented nature of the 
revivalist movement that Caldwell’s seminal work—Comparative Grammar—remained 
untranslated into Tamil till 1959. And yet it was the most invoked work in language 
polemics in Tamil during the last few: decades, Isolated passages from his works were 
often cited as quotations—often out of their context—by Tamil scholars to buttress 
the arguments about the antiquity, purity, independence and self-sufficiency of their 
language vis-a-vis Sanskrit and Hindi. For the translation of Caldwell’s work, sec 
Tiravida Molikalin Oppilakkanam, translated by K Govindan and T Singaravelu, 
Madras 1959, The continued use of English as the medium of instruction in schools 
and colleges was also a reason for the delay in the translation. For a balanced view 
on these matters written in Tamil vide S Vaiyapuri Pillai, Tiravida Molikalil Araychi 
Madras 1956. It is only recently, with the development of linguistics as a discipline 
in Universities in Tamilnadu and Sri Lanka, that Caldwell has been objectively 
evaluated, 

N Subramaniyan.. (ed), Suryanarayana Sastri Centenary Volume, Madras 1970. See 


K Kailasapathy, “‘Paritimalkalaignanar—marumatipitu’’, in the volume. 


-Sastri tried to introduce the English sonnet in Tamil by publishing Tanipacurat tokai, 


Madras 1901. G U Pope translated some of them into English and wrote an Intro- 
pa too. Sastri also wrote a treatise on dramaturgy called Nafakaviyal, Madras 
l. 

It is interesting to note that 4 few years later Vedachalam gave an almost identical 
testimonial to T V Kaliyanasundaranar who was applying for a teaching post at 
Wesley College, Madras. Vide, Valkkai kurippukal, second edition, Madras-1969, p 164. 
C W Tamoraram Pillai (1832-1901) from Jaffna, Sri Lanka was, in many ways, one 
of the most remarkable scholars of the last century. He was the first.graduate of the 
Madras University, passing the BA degree examination in 1858. He later qualified 
and practiced law and retired as ‘a High Court judge in 1890. A key figure in the 
Tamil renaissance, he critically edited and published several literary and grammati- 
cal classics. An outstanding intellectual, he was instrumental in creating a love for 
Tamil among the educated people of his days. ‘Without doubt he was the one who 
was first engaged in the rediscovery of the earliest classical literature . . . Perseverance 
and modesty were the two most characteristic features of this man, whose greatness 
and merits have never been acknowledged’? Kamil Zvelebil, The Smile of Murugan, 
Leiden 1973, p 269; S Vaiyapuri Pillai, Tamil Cutar Manikal; also see K Kailasapathy 
Foreword to V Muttucumaraswamy’s C W Tamotarampillai, Jaffna 1971. Tamotaram 
Pillai was very fond of Sastri (having been one of his examiners), and constantly 
encouraged him in his pursuits. At the death of Pillai, Sastri wrote a moving elegy: 
see his Tamil Pulavar Carithiram, sixth edition, Madras 1968, pp 92-96. 


_Vedachalam’s views on Saiva Siddbanta was largely shaped by his mentor and model 


Somasundara Nayagar (1846-1901), who treated him as his son. At Nayagar’s death 
Vedachalam wrote a long elegy. It was later published, Comacuntara Kanciyakkam, 
third edition, Madras 1941. Another person who probably influenced Vedachalam 
was Naniyar Atikal (1873-1942), who was the Head of the Tirukkovalur Math. He 
was an enlightened person who did much for the revival of Tamil and Saivism. He 
was associated with the founding of the Saiva Siddhanta Samajam and it was 
largely due to his suggestion that Pandi Thurai Thevar, Zamindar of Palavanantham, 
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founded the Madurai Tamil Sangam in 1901. See V Sundaram, Tavattirn Naniyar 
Atikal, Madras 1972, pp 36-43. Vedachalam must have also imbibed his missionary 
zeal from his Christian teachers at the Wesleyan Mission High School. 


Pulavar Aracu, Maraimalaiyatikal, Madras 1951; M Tirunavukkaracu, Maraimalaiya- 
tikal Varalaru, Madras 1959. The latter author is one of the sons of Vedachalam. Yor 
interesting and revealing reminiscences of the man, see T V Kaliyanasundaranar 
op.cit., pp 163-169; also Nambi Arooran, op. cit., pp 309-328. But a critical biography 
and study of Vedachalam is yet to be published. That it is a disideratum need not be 
emphasised. 

For the poem and its English translation, see A Balakrishnan, English Renderings of 
Thiru Arutpa, Madras 1966, pp 22-23. Vedachalam was influenced by Saint Rama- 
lingar’s life and works from which he derived his idea of a religious order. 

Irschick op.cit., pp 47-48. 

Nambi Arooran, op.cit., p 354, and the details cited in the footnotes. Perhaps 
Vedachalam’s most important pamphlet was Inti potu moliya? (Is Hindi a common 
language?) serialised in his journal in 1937 and later printed and distributed freely by 
his disciple from Sri Lanka, Ilattuc Civananta Atikal. 

Ancient and Modern Tamil Poets, Pallavaram, Madras 1939, pp 12-15. The concluding 
lines of the passage quoted here reminds one of a similar sentiment expressed by 
Sundaram Pillai in his preface to Manonmaniyam. Vedachalam probably followed 
Sundaram Pillai in writing prefaces in English to his Tamil books. 


Ghanging of Sanskritic names to “pure? Tamil ones is perhaps one of the most 
tangible results of Vedachalam’s movement. In Sri Lanka too a number of Tamil 
poets and scholars assumed new and pure-Tamil names for example, Balasubramanian 
became Ilamurukanar. Of the others, S Iraca Aiyanar, Venthanar and Alagasundara 
Tesikar (1873-1941) may be mentioned. At one stage it became a fad. In subsequent 
years, such symbolic actions became part of Tamil nationalist politics in Tamil Nadu 
and Sri Lanka. In some cases changing names was also an escape from caste posit- 
ions, enabling those with new names a greater amount of social mobility within the 
political group. Those who,did not formally change their names took on pure-Tamil 
pen names. On changes in names and designations in Tamil, cf Franklin C South- 
worth “Linguistic Masks for Power: Some Relationships between Semantic and 
Social Change”, Anthropological Linguistics, Vol 16, No 5, Bloomington May 1974, 
pp 177-191. ` 

“Movement for Linguistic Purism,’’ seminar paper, Central Institute of Indian 
Languages, Mysore, India Jan 1977 (mimeographed). 

Although language conflict and planning isa major problem in developing countries, 
especially where multilingual situations prevail, purism is also present in developed 
countries like France and Germany. By and large, East Euorpean countries appear 
to have experienced these problems for many years. It is interesting to note that in 
Sinhala too there is a purist movement initiated by Munidasa Cumaratunga (1887- 
1944) in the thirties of this century. He was ascholar in grammar. His movement 
was called the Hela or Elu movement, fighting against Sanskritization. It is said that 
Sinhala poetry has always preserved Elu and that it is one of its peculiarities. 
Cumaratunga was a lecturer in Sinhala in teacher training colleges and those who 
came under his influence carried his message all over the country. At times the move- 
ment betrayed caste loyalties too. Munidasa Cumaratunga was also a writer of some 
distinction. In recent years the elu movement appears to be sagging. On purism in 
Sinhalese, see M W Sugathapala de Silva, ‘‘Effects of Purism on the Evolution of the 
Written Language: Case History of the Situation in Sinhalese,’’ Linguistics, Vol 36 
Hague, November 1967, p 5-17. Sugathapala de Silva, ‘‘Some Linguistic Peculiari- 
ties of Sinhalese poetry’, Linguistics 60, pp 5-26, August 1970. Also, James W Gair, 
“Sinhalese Diglossia,”’ Anthropological Linguistics, vol 10 No 1, Bloomington January 
1968, pp 1-15. ; : 

Wexler, op. cit., p 1. 
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Some perceptive Tamil scholars (for example, the late K Kanapathi Pillai of the 
University of Sri Lanka) who were not too concerned with the ‘politics’ of purism 
felt that more than foreign vocabulary, foreign syntactic patterns were influencing 
and imperceptibly changing the essential characteristic of Tamil language. Kanapa- 
thi Pillai was a traditional scholar and a trained linguist. For instance, ever since 
the translation of the Bible into Tamil, English syntactic and phraseological influe- 
nces have come into the language. Concerned as he was with the intrusion of overtly 
recognisable ‘non-native’ elements, Vedachalam does not seem to have discussed this 
aspect of the problem. (It is also likely that his particular penchant for English 
might have stood in the way of such an inquiry.) Systematic studies of English 
syntactic overlay in Tamil formal prose will be immensely rewarding, For parallel 
data on this problem, see Wexler Ibid. pp 5-6 passim. 

Ancient and Modern Tamil Poets, p 3. 

TP Meenakshisundaram, A History of Tamil Literature, Annamalainagar 1965 pp 
173-74. 

For discussion of this situation see Adiyum Mudiyum, pp 102-110. 

K Kailasapathy, Tamil Heroic Poetry, Oxford 1968 pp 229-230. 

Cf Joshua A, Fishman, in Language Problems of Developing Nations, New York 1968, 
p 45. 

It is generally accepted that Constantius Beschi (1680-1746) was the first European 
to note the presence of diglossia in Tamil. He wrote A Grammar of the Common Dialect 
of Tamil called koduntamil, Tanjore Saraswathi Mahal series 1971. . 

G U Pope (1820-1907) has endeared himself by his exuberant love for Tamil langu- 
age and literature and his many translations of Tamil works into English. As Irschick 
rightly remarks, Pope contributed much ‘“‘to the elevation of Tamil studies and 
Tamil religion as legitimate subjects of study for Oriental scholars”, op. cit., p 279. 
He published many of his translations in Siddhanta Deepika and was a source of 
encouragement to Nallaswami Pillai. Pope had wide contacts with Tamil scholars 
in India and Sri Lanka. Also see K M Balasubramaniam, op. cit. passim on Pope. 
Vedachalam has made an observation on Pope’s translation of Tiruvachagam: “How 
strange and uncouth, and even how grotesque in certain places does the literal Eng- 
lish translation of the Tiruvachakam, the great sacred lyric in Tamil, look, even 
when itis done by so eminent a Tamil scholar as Dr GU Pope’’ Ancient and Modern 
Tamil Poets, p vii. 

T P Meenakshisundaram, op. cit., p 176. 


S Sivapadasundaram, Arumukha Navalar, jaffna 1950, p 9. In recent years there has 
been an upsurge in the study of the Sri Lankan Tamil heritage and, as might be 
expected, Navalar has attracted considerable attention. See, T Thananjayarajasing- 
ham, Navalar panikal, Peradeniya 1969; N Somakanthan, “From the Role ofa 
Religious Reformer to a National Hero” (in Tamil), Tamil Sahitya Festival Souvenir 
Colombo 1972. In 1968 on the occasion of the Second International Conference- 
Seminar of Tamil studies held in Madras, the Tamil Nadu government honoured 
great Tamil personages by erecting statues to them. The Tamils in Sri Lanka felt 
hurt and let down that Navalar was overlooked. Reacting to this alleged blatant 
indiscretion, an idea to erect a statue for him in Sri Lanka at his birthplace gath- 
ered momentum. A Navalar Sabha cameinto being (or was revived) and, in 1969, a 
statue was duly installed in Nallur. It was also planned to establish a library there. 
The occasion assumed a ‘‘national”’ character. A commemoration volume was pub- 
lished containing articles in Tamil and English. See K Kailaspathy, ‘Tradition and 
Modernity in Navalar’’ (Tamil) in the volume. Two years later in October 1971 the 
Government issued a stamp in honour of the national hero. This episode shows the 
existence of (minor?) contradictions between South Indian and Sri Lankan Tamil 
‘national’ sentiments. It is a constant irritant to Sri Lankan Tamil enthusiasts that 
Navalar who had done {yeoman services to the revival of Tamil and Saivism should 
be forgotten by the Tamils in India—where Navalar spent a good many years 
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teaching, lecturing and printing books. If another sense Navalar has become, in a 
different context, part of contemporary Tamil cultural nationalism in Sri Lanka. 
A number,of books have been written on him recently. Vide S Kanapathi Pillai, 
Navalar, Jaffna 1968. 

It is only in recent years that socio-linguists have begun to investigate the -problem 
of social change and linguistic pattern. For an early essay on this important topic, 
AK Ramanujan, ‘Language and Social Change: The Tamil Example” in Tran- 
sition in South Asia—Problems of Modernization, Robert I Crane, (ed), Duke University 


- 1972, pp 61-84. 


Nambi Arooran, op. cit., pp 343-344. 

Charles A Ferguson in Language Problems of Developing Nations, p 33. s 

K P Ratnam, “‘Kalaic Collakkam’’, Proceeding of the Second International Conference 
Seminar of Tamil, III, Madras 1968, pp 222-236. 

In fact Rajaji wrote a few articles on elementary chemistry in Tamil. His intention 
was to demonstrate that scientific subjects could be dealt with in Tamil. These art- 
icles were later published (Thinnai racayanam, Madras 1946). In his Foreword to 
the book, he made the following observation: ‘‘No one can create barriers for the 
development of Tamil; it is wrong to do so. But I do not wish to quarrel over the 
matter. Authors should be free to choose their mode and style. The best will survive.” 
As is well known Rajaji was a prolific writer in Tamil and among his valuable 
contributions are translations from Socrates and the Medilations of the Roman 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius. Rajaji’s prose is simple, conversational and homely but 
incisive and to the point. For Rajaji’s views, The Art of Translation— A Symposium, 
New Delhi 1962. 

One such conference was held in 1936 at Pachayappa’s college, Madras. Swami 
Vipulananda (1892-1947) from Sri Lanka presided over the conference and ably 
guided the proceedings. The Swami, previously called S Mylvaganam, was a science 
graduate of the London University and a pandit of the Madurai Tamil Sangam—the 
first.to qualify at the Academy from Sri Lanka. He was the first Professor of Tamil 
at the Annamalai and, Ceylon Universities. Asa Swami of Ramakrishna Mission he 
was universal in his outlook and knew Sanskrit. (and a few other languages) very 
well. However, he leaned towards pure-Tamil unobtrusively. He took part in the 
coining of terminology and made significant contributions. See,for instance his lone 
essay ‘‘Vignana Deepam” (The Light of Science) where he uses numerous terms hg 
had coined. Unlike some of the aggressive artless purists, Vipulananda had a poet” 

sense of feeling for euphonic words and a scientist’s concern for | precision and brevity- 
He was also a gifted translator from English to Tamil. He did sections of Shakess 
peare, Milton, Wordsworth, Browning and others into Tamil, which are of a very 
high order. Vipulananda’s students later became officials in the Government language 
planning agencies in Sri Lanka and adopted their teacher’s preference for pure- 
Tamil but without his broad vision and subtlety. Vedachalam visited Sri Lanka 
three times—in 1914,. 1917 and 1921—and during his, sojourns Mylvaganam 
had met him. It is likely that his interest in pure- -Tamil was kindled by. . these 
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Nambi Arooran, op.cit., p 339 and the references given therein. ie 

Cf Ferguson, op. cil., p 28. : a Ea Ye DT i 
Gintanaik katturaikal, pata edition, Madras 1925, p 23. i f À 
Vatcol Tamil Akaravaricai, Madras 1937; Vatcol Tamil Akaravaricai Cunikkam, Madras 


` 1938. 


Insofar as the preparation of glossaries for'technicål terms in ‘the various branches 
of academic and administrative establishments is concerned, the Tamils in Sri Lanka 
have done more and better work. Because the medium of instruction in most of the 
educational institutions is in national languagés, the compilation of dictionaries and 
glossaries and the translation of basic text books and‘other reading material were a 
dire necessity. This urgency was never felt in Tamil Nadu where, by’and large, 
higher education still continues to be in English. At the same time most of the work 
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done by private persons and government agencies unmistakably shows the firm hand 
of purists at work. The literary (not creative) elite who were bureaucratically chosen 
to man these posts had, as a result of their preoccupation with such matters over a 
period of time, preconceived notions about their task and apparent expertise. Once 
given responsibilities, they set about to create a vocabulary anda prose style that 
was consistent with the genius of the Tamil language. Beginning with V Ponniah, 
who was a sort of a polymath, a number of people connected with ‘official languages’ 
work—K P Ratnam, A W Mylvaganam, E Rathinam, M Kanapathi Pillai—were of 
the puristic school. It is only in very recent years, especially after bitter experiences 
“and telling feedback and protests, that a gradual relaxation of ‘‘fundamental princi- 
ples” is becoming evident. See K P Ratnam of. cit., p 227. For interesting— almost 
identical—parallels in the Hindi scene, Jyotirindra Das Gupta op.cit, pp 177-180. 
Nambi Arooran, op. cit., p 341. 

Ferguson, op.cit., p 32; also Joshua A Fishman, “Language Modernization and Plan- 
ning in Comparison with other Types of National Modernization and Planning”, 
Language in Society Vol 2 No 1 April 1973, pp 25-26. 

Usually the forced alliterations, pompous phrases, shallow witticisms, silly blunders, 
pure-Tamil patterns and recurrent hyperboles of thèse pandits cause laughter. 
Zvelebil, op, cit., p 281. 

For elaboration ofthis idea, see K Kailasapathy, Tamil Naval lIakkiyam second 
edition, Madras 1977, Chapter 2. 

Ibid,, Chapter 4. 

Kumutavalli Nakanattaraci, Pallavarm, Madaras 1911, English preface, p ii, 

Nambi Arooran op. cit., p 346. 

Selig S Harrison, The Most Dangerous Decades, Columbia University 1957, p 19. 
P G Sundararajan, S Sivapathasundaram Tamil Naval, Madras 1977, pp 69-72. 
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activities and escaped to Pondicherry which was then a haven for Indian patriots. 
He was a confidant of V D Savarkar, a friend of Aurobindo, and a dear companion 
to Subramania Bharathi. His essay, “Poetry (1918) was the precursor to later 
critical works that flourished in the late twenties and thirties. In politics Aiyar 


was a militant Hindu. 

Smile of Murugan, p 292. 

Something should be said about a few oiher journals. After Manikkodi ceased publi- 
cation, a number of little magazines, each in its own way, tried to continue the 
literary endeavour of Manikkodi: Kalamohini, Chandrodayam, Suravali, Tent and Kirama- 
ooliyan in Tamil Nadu and Eelakesari, Bharati and Marumalarci in Sri Lanka served 
as avenues for the ever increasing literary output. All of them were shortlived. How- 
ever, one magazine established itself successfully and is still in business: Kalaimagal 
was started in 1932 by R S Narayanaswami Iyer who ran the Madras Law Journal 
Press, and from the beginning it established respectability and reliability, It no 
doubt had a strong Brahmin bias and thrived on caste loyalty. But it falso catered 
to new literary consciousness. In its early years, scholars and cultural personalities 
like K A Nilakanta Sastri, TA Gopinatha Rao, U N Swaminatha Iyer, R Raghava 
Iyengar, S Vaiyapuri Pillai, P N Appuswami, P Sri Acharya,“T K Chidambaranatha 
Mudaliar, Swami Vipulananda and others wrote in it. It also carried translations 
of Bengali, Hindi and Marathi fiction. But gradually its character changed. After 
the end of Manikkodi, a number of writers had their short stories published in 
Kalaimagal. It was never really inclined towards experimentation and on the wholeis 
conservative. But it played its role in the consolidation of modern creative literature, 
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Tamilil Ilakkiya Vimarcanam, Madras 1974. He is the ‘historian’ of the movement, 
nostalgically hanging on to the past. 

Vaiyapuri Pillai (1891-1956) had an abiding interest in creative literature and 
occasionally dabbled in it. He has to his credit a few poems in translation, a couple 
ofshort'stories,and a novel, Raji. His essays dealing with modern Tamil literature 
are collected in Tamilin marumalarci, Madras 1947. He was a good friend of the 
poet-scholar, Desigavinayagam Pillai (1876-1954), and wrote a few appreciative 
essays about his works which are collected in Kavimani Desigavinayagam Pillai, 
Nagarkoil 1967. He worked closely with K A Nilakanta Sastri. 


For representative collections of his literary and cultural essays see Jtaya Oui, 
Madras 1958 and Arputa rasam, Madras 1964. He is said to have coined the word 


“panpatu as an equivalent to the English term culture. It has virtually supplanted 


the earlier word kalacaram.For a brief critical evaluation of T KC as he was known 
see K Kailasapathy, Ilakkiyamum Tiranaivum (Literature and Criticism), second edition, 
Madras 1976, pp 43-48, 121-123 passim. 
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paper for the International Writing Programme, the University of Iowa, October 
1977, “Tradition and Change—A Glimpse of Modern Tamil Literature.” 
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Some contradictions in the personal life of Vedachalam have always troubled his 
friends and admirers. In contrast to his insistence on Tamils using their language 
in all walks of life, he maintained his diaries in English. Tirunavukkaracu, Marai- 
malaiyatikal Varalaru p 153. Likewise he also corresponded with many in English. 
T V Kaliyanasundaranar refers to such matters in fhis autobiography Valkkaik 
Kurippukal, p 168. 

CJ Baker and D A Washbrook, South India, Bombay 1975, p 16. 
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Mohan S Kumaramangalam, India’s Language Crisis, Madras 1965, p 71. 


Besides Vedachalam, a person like S Somasundara Bharathi (1879-1959), a lawyer 
who turned to Tamil studies (like many others of that era—S Vaiyapuri Pillai, 
KN Sivaraja Pillai, K Subramania Pillai), flourished in the self respect atmosphere. 
He even occupied the Chair of Tamil at Annamalai University. A fanatical purist 
he later campaigned against the imposition of Hindi but eventually argued for the 
retention of English. Likewise MS Purnalingam Pillai (1866-1947), who was a 
colleague of Suryanarayana Sastri at Madras Christian College and wrote Tamil 
Literature, (1929) the first history of Tamil literature, favoured-the use of English. 
In contrast, T V Kaliyanasundaranar consistently pleaded for the use of Tamil in 
education and administration. 

A feature that became noticeable during the last fifteen years or so is the lavish 
use of English--words, phrases and sometimes whole sentences—in prose and poetry 
by some Tamil writers. They either use English alphabets or transliterate the 
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words. This is most prominent in what is called the avant-gardist writings that 
are published in little magazines. This trend started with the ‘“New Poets” who 
emerged around 1958-59 and spread to fiction writers too. Among the novelists 
Indira Parthasarathy, Jeyakanthan, N Parthasarathy, Sujatha, Ambai and a few 
others are noted for this. CS Chellappah, V Swaminathan, K N Subramaniam 
and N Jegannathan intersperse English in their critical essays. Some of these 
writers have created characters that are bilingual and at times conversing in 
English. Naturally the readers’ knowledge of that language is taken for granted. 
This phenomenon is not seen in the writings of the earlier generations (1930s and 
1940s) who too in their days claimed to be “experimental”? writers, I do not mean 
the use of technical words, but simple sentences like “Don’t be silly’ Indira 
Parthasarathy’s play Malai, ‘Rain’ is virtually in both Tamil and English. Some 
observers, have attributed this excessive use of English to the alienation of the 
writers, a reaction to linguistic prescription, a growing sense of ‘internationalism’ 
in literature and a process of intellectualization of Tamil literature. It is also true 
that such writers are mostly from the cities.On some aspects of the “New Poetry’ 
see Smile of Murugan, pp 313-335. As to the problem of alienation of the writer 
and the impact of modernisation vide, Tamil Naval Ilakkiyam, pp 135-156. Also 
M Shanmugam Pillai, ‘‘Code-Switching in a Tamil Novel” in Structural Approaches 
to South India, Harry M Buck and Glenn E Yocum, Pennsylvania 1974, pp 81-95 
wherein he analyzes thc phenomenon of code-switching found in a novel by Jeya- 
-kanthan. Shanmugam Pillai thinks that because the novelist writes about middle- 
class people and some of the subjects dealt with in the novel are taboo, English 
helps to keep the distance and facilitates discussion. On the question of using 
regional dialects in fiction, Shanmugam Pillai, ‘‘Merger of literary and colloquial 
Tamil’? Anthropological Linguistics, Bloomington, April 1965. The lavish use of 
English seems to be a feature in contemporary Hindi Literature too, especially 
in poetry. This became marked at the end of 1950s. I am indebted to Karine 
Schomer (Berkeley) for this information. 
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Responses to Class and Caste Oppression in 
Thanjavur District, 1940-52 


Part THREE 


DURING the late nineteenth century and the beginning of the 
twentieth century, the oppression and worsening conditions of the 
peasantry was fought through individual acts of protest and some- 
times revolutionary terrorism, which were spontaneous and usually 
directed against the immediate exploiter—the moneylender, the 
tax-collector or the landlord’s agent. It was after the First World 
War and, in particular, during the 1930s and 1940s that the peas- 
antry in different parts of India widened its base of struggle, shar- 
pened and clarified its demands, and developed and organised into 
a movement. It was during this period that the need and possibility 
for the formation of an all-India peasant organization also 
emerged and the All India Kisan Sabha (AKS) was formed in 1936. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PEASANT MOVEMENT 


By the fourth Congress of the AIKS in 1939, it had a mem- 
bership of 800,000 and it summed up its experience as follows: 

“The past year has witnessed a phenomenal awakening 
and growth of organisational strength of the Kisan of India. 
Not only have the peasants taken a much greater part than ever 
before in the general democratic movement in the country, 
but they have also awakened to a consciousness of their position 
as a class desparately trying to exist in the face of ruthless feudal- 
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ist exploitation. Their class organizations, therefore have multi- 
plied and their struggle against this exploitation has risen to a high 
level witnessed by the numerous partial struggles and has brought 
a new, political consciousness to them... Secondly, the past year 
has been of small reliefs for the peasantry, secured to them from 
the Provincial Governments. The crying ifiadequacy of these reliefs, 
the greater obstacles created by the vested interests that have to 
be encountered, showing them the patent incapability of provin- 
cia] autonomy, to solve any of the basic problems, have fully ex- 
posed the hollowness of the provincial autonomy.””! 

The AIKS then clearly linked its fundamental demands, its 
day-to-day struggle against the zamindars and the landlords to the 
pressing question ofa national government. The demands of the 
freedom movement, it was emphasised, were the demands of the 
peasantry and the people in the countryside, as a whole, The root 
cause of the misery of the peasantry, the involved and myriad 
jungle of tenancy, land rights and the worsening conditions of 
labour—rack-rented and indebted—was sustained by the colonial 
exploitation of India. While provincial autonomy and the rule of 
popular Congress governments in the provinces might wrest conce- 
ssions for the ‘rural areas, they could not alter the fundamental 
situation in the countryside without complete independence. In 
this vital sense, the peasant movement was an integral part of the 
freedom movement in India. This was made clear in the armed 
worker-peasant uprising in Punnapra-Vayalar against the native 
feudal ruler of Travancore —who was propped up by the British 
and refused to join free India—and in the armed struggle of the 
people of Telangana against the oppressive rule of the Nizam of 
Hyderabad. The struggle of the labouring people in Thanjavur 
during the 1940s also expressed the rising social and economic 
expectations of a people on the verge of freedom. 


Spontaneous Sruggles 


The early spontaneous protests of the labourers in Thanja- 
vur provoked the mirasdars in the 1930s into complaining to the 
Madras Government against the ‘troublesome’ attitude of their 
labourers. An interesting example of such struggle surfaced on the 
estate of the Brahmin landlord, Ganapathi Subramania Iyer, of 
Kaliyakudi village in Nannilam taluk, who owned over 100 velis 
(1 veli = 6.6lacres) of land. He had 100 pannayals working for him 
and paid them lower-than-customary wages. In March 1938, in a 
militant protest against inhuman treatment, they refused to work 
and petitioned the Government. The mirasdar was forced to raise 
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their wage, but, not unexpectedly,still below the demanded level. In 
retaliation, he organised a group of rowdies from nearby villages 
and in league with other influential landlords in the neighbourhood 
attacked the men and molested the women labourers, who had 
defied traditional hierarchy on 28, April- 1938. And despite open 
violence, the police refused to intervene—explaining their reluct- 
ance by the prominence and influence of one of the mirasdars who 
had actively participated in the affair.? 

Some years later, when the struggle had taken deeper roots 
among the people and had strengthened the organization of the 
people, an official observor noted: ‘‘it is of interest to note that 
some of the mzrasdars accustomed to abject slavery on the part of 
their labourers are unable to adapt themselves to the altered con- 
ditions around and feel an exaggerated sense of indignity at the 
attitude of the labourers especially the Adi-Dravida labourers.’ 
In the early stages of the movement, this attitude of the mirasdars, 
who had been accustomed to unquestioned loyalty from their 
labourers who were bound not only by economic service but by a 
particularly rigid structure of caste oppression, gave rise to unbri- 
dled attack on any protest from this section of the people. . 


Emerging Class Unity 


On the other hand in the course of struggle, new combina- 
tions among the working people emerged. In the struggle in Kali 
yakudi village the Magistrate noted: “For the first time the pada- 
yachis (or hired labour) whose position is above that of the Hari- 
jans in the social scale but whose economic status’ is very similar 
to theirs, seem to have made common cause with them, and it also 
appears that a type of labour leader has arisen in connection with 
the dispute.”’* The experience is very significant especially because 
two caste groups had overcome their age-old opposition—sanctified 
by religion and guarded by social isolation—in response to a 
common, class issue. 

- The labourers and share-croppers were, of course, not 
organized{into unions at this time, and the organization of the first 
Agricultural Labourers’ Union (Vivasaya Thozhilalar Sangam) by 
independents in 1939, in an area where spontaneous strug- 
gles reflected the militancy of the toiling people, provided new 
strength to the fight against oppression. From the beginning, the 
partial demands relating to the economic condition of the toiling 
people were linked up with stirring democratic protest against 
their social vulnerability inherent in the oppressive Hindu caste 
structure. At the inaugural meeting there was a demand for 
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an increase in the wage, as the customary wage of one marakkal 
of paddy was clearly insufficient for subsistence. Uniform rates of 
` payment for harvesting operation throughout the district were 
demanded as, traditionally, there had been wide variations bet- 
ween taluks and even between estates. And apart from these, the 
Union demanded the abolition of compulsory labour service and 
degrading traditional punishments inflicted on the untouchables 
such as whipping and being forced to drink cow-dung and cow- 
urine. a 
The movement gained momentum, particularly in Mannar- 
gudi taluk which was to form the focus of the struggle throughout 
the 1940s. Many meetings were held and processions organised to 
popularise the demands of the Union.’ In order to stem the tide 
of the rising protest, the government hastily called for a 20 per- 
cent increase in wages. The landlords, unwilling to comply with 
the demand of the labourers, cultivated and harvested their fields 
with submissive and cheaper labour from outside the area. In 
Thanjavur there had always been a traditional influx of labour 
from adjoining districts during peak seasons, but, increasingly 
landlords opted to employ them out of season. 


The Early Period of Orgamzed Struggle 


The movement began to advance qualitatively when in 1943 
the Communist Party of India decided to work actively among 
the Thanjavur peasantry. In other regions of India where the 
party had some strength (such as Bengal, Andhra and Malabar), 
struggles against rural oppression were actively organized during the 
period. In 1943, the Communist Party newspaper, Janasakthi (June 
23), announced that agricultural associations had been started in 
many villages in Salem, Ramanathapuram, Thanjavur, South 
Arcot and North Arcot districts. To coordinate their activities 
and to organize a centre where the village committees could report 
problems and sum up their experiences, a state organizing commi- 
ttee was set up in June 1943, with B Srinivasa Rao as Secretary.® 

The establishment of a conscious leadership of the move- 
ment, with a defined organization, marked a watershed in the 
development of the struggle of the oppressed rural people in Than- 
javur. Through the organised struggle inthe coming years, which 
consolidated the initial gains of the spontaneous struggle, it was 
possible for the movement to broaden its influence and extend its 
frontiers. The conscious, organized fight of the peasantry further 
roused a conscious attack from the landlord class and the struggle 
in the countryside confronted the -popular Congress Ministry in 
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organized attack. Interestingly, these associations also served as an- 
umbrella cover to include ‘mirasdars’ (often working peasants) own- 
ing small plots of land. Although these ‘mirasdars’ rarely employed 
outside labour, the large landlords pleaded in their name that any 
raise in wages would affect their livelihood. 

In Thanjavur the ban on kisan meetings and the orders of 
externment on the Communist leaders were lifted in October, 1945, 
because of the impending general elections in January 1946. The 
Congress Party’s election manifesto promised agrarian reform and 
distribution of land to the peasantry after paying compensation to 
the landlords. The Communist Party, whose influence was com- 
paratively small, fought in select constituencies and its election 
manifesto demanded abolition of landlordism, distribution of land 
to the peasantry and cancellation of debts to moneylenders and 
complete independence. In the elections in Thanjavur, the Gon- 
gress candidates, Vedaratnam Pillai, a landlord, and Thiagu Voi- 
karan, defeated the Communist candidates, Manali Kandaswami 
and Kuppu Voikaran. 

There was once more an upswing in the movement. By 1946 
the struggle was no longer restricted to Mannargudi Division. In 
an attempt to widen the base of the movement the kisan sabhas 
championed the cause of the tenants, rack-rented, deeply indebted 
to the landlord and often forced to perform some form of labour 
service, Traditionally expected to meet all the cultivation expenses, 
the share-croppers were allowed only 20 percent of the crop. They 
were gradually being drawn toa movement which had already 
yielded gains to the labourers through their struggle. These attem- 
pts by the kisan sabhas to expand their field of activity were 
regarded with dread by both the landlords in Thanjavur and the 
elected Congress Ministry formed after the war. 


The landlords pressed the Congress Ministry to actively 
intervene and the Mannargudi Revenue Division Landholders Asso- 
ciation wrote to the Chief Minister and Ministers for Labour, Irri- 
gation and Agriculture:‘‘As a result of the Communist agitation the 
labourers tended to become insurbodinate and began to absent them- 
selves frequently from work, which caused delay in cultivation 
operations resulting in poor yield from the lands for the past two 
years.”!0 They threatened that production would register a further 
fall unless strong measures were taken immediately by the Govern- 
ment to halt the movement. The landlords demanded that the 
arbitrary control exerted by them over the labourers and tenants 
be recognised and encourged: “If a lessee fails to carry out his 
obligations of the lease agreement, mirasdars should be in a posi. 
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tion to change the system into one of Pannai or varam orin other 
words, the mirasdar should have the right to change from any one 
of the three systems of cultivation referred to above to any other, 
whenever a breach of agreement on the part of the labourer nece- 
ssitates it,” H 


The Response of the Government 


In response, the Congress Ministry initially felt that it 
would be sufficient to allow the mirasdars to settle the problem 
without Government intervention: “The landlords will be able to 
cultivate the lands with labour imported...this new experiment on 
cooperative’ lines is an experiment worth trying in the present 
circumstances in view of the attitude of the kisans. Of course the 
government cannot look on with equanimity the number of culti- 
vators thrown out of employment.” At a meeting.in Mannargudi 
of the Mannargudi Revenue Division Mirasdars Conference in 
February 1946, TSS Rajan, a Congress minister, outlined the 
Government’s approach to the problem—the necessity for the 
mirasdars to settle their problems directly and to restrain the 
struggle to legal channels. For these purposes, a committee was 
constituted at the meeting to tour Mannargudi division and form 
new associations of mirasdars and agriculturalists.¥ 

In an attempt to reach a legal settlement of all the diffe- 
rences, the Government appointed the District and Sessions Judge 
of West Thanjavur as Adjudicator in June 1946. Although the 
recommendations in his Draft Report'* were never implemented 
they are interesting, as they reflect the strength of the movement 
and the type of demands that the kisan sabhas were making on 
the landlords. Formal negotiations between the kisan sabha and 
the landlords had never been held before and it is revealing that 
first the mirasdars refused even to negotiate at a table with untou- 
chable labourers. A marginal increase in wage-rates over the pre- 
vious agreement was made. However, “In view of the fluctuating 
economic conditions and unsettled prospects in agriculture in this 
district’’,!® or rather because the landlords were unwilling to make 
any long-term concessions, the agreement was restricted to the 
impending harvest and to Mannargudi Division where the move- 
ment was deeply rooted. On the other hand, the landlords insisted 
on laying down conditions of satisfactory work for the pannayals and 
penalising them for each day of absence. However, the agreement 
questioned for the first time, officially, the arbitrary changes made 
by landlords in the system of cultivation and suggested arbitration 
by a Conciliation Board. 
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_ The kisan sabha demanded relief to ‘the share-croppers and 
kuthagai (fixed rent) tenants, and incisively made a distinction bet- 
ween the large landlords and: the small landowners, who they felt 
should be granted a revenue remission up to 50 percent. Although 
the report did not concede these ,demands, they clearly served to 
demarcate the wide sections of the peasantry whose interests the 
kisan sabha was prepared to fight for in a bid to strengthen the 
struggle against landlordism. 

The landlords protested vigorously to the Congress Ministry 
against the terms of the agreement, charging that while purporting 
to deal only with the question of the wages of agricultural labour, 
the Adjudicator had raised fundamental questions of State land 
policy—and the labourers were supposed to have been granted 
rights which accompanied ownership of land. They contended that 
the service grants must be considered the private property of the 
landlord and, regarding the change in the system of tenure, the 
award had unjustly vested “the deciding voice with the labou- 
rer. And on the grounds that the landlords’ relationship with 
tenants or labourers did not fall under the category of trade rela- 
tions, the Government argued that the State could not intervene 
and. force a settlement.” 

Emboldened by the Government’s statement, the landlords 
unleashed terror on the labourers and tenants. Share-croppers in 
villages in the taluks of Mayavaram, Kumbakonam and Nannilam 
were demanding an increased share of the produce from the tradi- 
tional 20 percent to 50 percent. In response, the kisan sabha 
petitioned the Government: “In many villages pannayals have 
been forcibly evicted from homesteads and are refused the 
wages due to them for the work done by them during the samba 
harvest. In several villages the varamdars have not been given 
their share in the produce and the entire produce has been 
taken away by the mirasdars during harvest. Hence these people 
are made to starve. Hired goondas are let loose on the peasants in 
several villages .. .”18 In 32 villages of Mayavaram, Kumbakonam 
and Nannilam taluks, nearly 30,000 acres of wet land with an 
average yield of 85,000 bags lay fallow. The kisan sabha leaders 
demanded emergency orders allowing the peasantry to cultivate 
the land, pending an early settlement of the dispute. 

But the Congress Ministry was not prepared to accept the 
demands of the kisan sabhas and still hoped that the landlords 
could force a settlement. They were aware however that among 
“the landowners here most’... are Brahmins and this has encou- 
raged the kisan leaders to organize labour in the villages on the 
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basis of wages and labour conditions.”!® On the other hand, “the 
impression that land belongs to the cultivators must be erased 
from the minds of the people.’*° Ministers toured the district and 
sought to placate the peasantry with speeches, but refused to 
implement any agreement." 

By the end of 1946 the police reported: “A number of years 
ofintensive propaganda has resulted now in a well-knit unified 

- organization of the agricultural labourers, commonly known as the 
kisans under the guidance and leadership of a few Communists. 
Each village has its own organization.’®? But the ‘mirasdar’ ranks 
were divided—each mirasdar wanted to settle the issue on his own 
land by reaching a compromise with his tenants and labourers. 
-Some landlords were already paying a higher wage to the panna- 
yals to ensure peaceful cultivation. But the increasingly unified 
peasantry demanded a more durable and consistent settlement. 

It began to be contended that before the balance of forces 
turned in favour of the fighting people and before the Congress 
influence in the region began to wane, the Congress party should 
‘intervene in the labour and peasant movement. At a conference of 
mirasdars, kisans and MLAs in Mannargudi in December 1946 an 
agreement was signed as usual, valid only for the next two harvests 
and to the “‘affected villages in Mannargudi Division.”?? The 
landlords were forced to pay a five percent increase in the varam 
(share) and a raise in pannayals’ and labourers’ wages, which if it 
incorporated certain new features, meant the Japse of the payment 
of the traditional perquisites to the pannayals. And importantly, if 
atenant did not default in the payment of rent, he was to be 
granted the option of extending the lease for a year on the same 
terms. 


Intensification of the Struggle 


These concessions: did not meet the demands of the kisan 
sabha for meaningful relief and it went on to intensify the struggle. 
With the spread of direct action by the peasantry, the big land- 
lords panicked. In some villages, the tenants had already begun 
removing 50 percent of the crop when it was laid out on the 
threshing floor. Open and vicious discrimination against untouch- 
ables sparked off clashes. The landlords sought and obtained police 
protection during harvest operations and this was to be a featurc 
of the harvest for years—imported labour harvesting paddy, with 
a ring of policemen physically around them. In early 1947 a land- 
lord’s two watchmen were despatched to the untouchable area to 
threaten and terrorise women and, in the fight that followed, both 
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the watchmen were killed. A prominent peasant leader, Kuppu 
Voikaran was arrested on trumped-up charges and soon after he 
died in jail. Kisan meetings were banned to stifle the wave of pro- 
test after his death but his death as a martyr came to be honoured 
by the militant peasantry.™4 

With the intensification of the struggle the Congress decided 
to intervene directly in the area. It is interesting that landlords 
petitioning the government during the early years of the spon- 
taneous struggle charged that’ self-styled Congressmen—who 
claimed that Congress policy was to do away with middle men like 
the mirasdars and distribute land to the actual cultivators were 
exhorting labourers not to work under the pannayal system or even 
under the varam system. Significantly, the spread of the Congress 
influence, whether consciously and systematically propagated or 
not, had the effect of fanning up the flame of peasant revolt.” 


But in 1947 the Congress Party, which felt that its grip over 
sections of the toiling people was loosening, attempted to build an 
organisation under the leadership of G Narayanaswami Naidu, 
who was Secretary of the Taluk Congress Committee and Member 
of the District and Provincial Congress Committee, in Mayavaram. 
But even in the area where they were strong (according to Collec- 
tor’s reports), they were successful only among the caste Hindu 
peasantry while the untouchables continued to support the Com- 
munists. The Gongress leadership attempted to negotiate a wage 
agreement with the taluk administration but the militant labourer s 
refused to accept the landlords’ interpretation of the agreement 
and forced Naidu to lead a strike. Naidu, to defuse the situation, 
circulated pamphlets warning the labourers against trespassing on 
landlords’ fields and confiscating by force their share of the crop. 
The mirasdars on the other hand, held meetings under the chair- 
manship of prominent Congressmen like Nadimuthu Pillai (Member 
of the Constituent Assembly),*” and the Revenue Divisional Officer 
who was approached to settle the matter, sided with the land- 
lords. 

Naidu, however, continued his agitation and the Collector 
approached him to reconsider: ‘On the first occasion he admitted 
that he had agreed to the RDO’s award and promised that he 
would stop his agitation; but on the second occasion he informed 
me that though he had accepted the award, the general body to 
whom he had put up the same had rejected it. So, he had no 
option but to carry out the wishes of the general body.”?8 This 
was typical of the mood of the peasantry and resulted in the arrest 
of Naidu, a Congress leader, to the dismay of the Government. 
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This period was characterised by an upsurge in peasants 
and workers movements in the south. In 1948 the Golden’ Rock 
railwaymen’s struggle, the Telangana people’s struggle, and the 
Malabar peasants’ struggle posed a challenge to the political 
influence of the Congress Government. Early in 1947, the Madras 
Maintenance of Public Order Ordinance, 1947 (Madras Ordinance 
No 1 of 1947) was introduced in the Legislative Assembly. It granted 
sweeping powers of detention to the Government and was, in 
essence, a forerunner of the Public Security Act that was promul- 
gated throughout India in 1948. 

Introducing the Ordinance, the Premier, Prakasam attacked 
the threat of the left movement., He observed that in Thanjavur 
too Communists were preventing the owners from reaping the 
harvest; a strong police force had to be deployed and the attitude 
of the kisan sabha was unreasonable—‘‘concessions and increase in 
wages were taken only to be successes in their struggles. They have 
proved more a stimulation than a settlement of their violent 
action.’’2° He was strongly supported by Vedaratnam Pillai, the 
landlord who was MLA from Thanjavur: “If we waited for eight 
days to pass this Ordinance not one grain of rice would be left, 
even for the next season, for they will loot even the seeds,’ 

One of the two Communist MLAs, Pillamarri Venkat- 
eswarlu, in his Motion of Disapproval of the Ordinance charged the 
landlords with oppression .and defended the struggle of the toiling 
people: “Take the land system in Thanjavur, how the land is dis- 
tributed among a few people. In Thanjavur district Vadapathi- 
manglam Thiagaraja Mudaliyar “owns 15,090 acres of land; 
Kunniyur Subramania Ayyar and Sambasiva Ayyar own 5,000 
acres each; Rao Bahadur Subbarathna Mudaliar, 2,500 acres; 
K G Estates 4,000 acres, K T V Estates 3,000 acres; K C Desikar 
owns 15,000 acres and he got nearly Rs 25,000 as bonus this year. It 
is evident that the land problem particularly in Thanjavur is acute 
because it is the monopoly of a few individuals. Not only that, 
vast expanses of land are under Devasthanam’s management. 
People have no lands; those who till the soil have no rights.... 
Peasants are being treated worse than slaves,” 


Period of Terror 


With these powers, in 1948 the challenge of the left move- 
ment in different parts of the country was met with police and 
armed force and brutality. Tn September 1949, the Party and 
19 trade unions and peasant organizations were banned in 
Madras Province. In Thanjavur the police were still present 
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and kisan sabhas were still banned when the Tanjore Tenants and 
Pannayals Protection Ordinance-~a gain of the militant struggle, 
which granted limited relief to the worst forms of oppression of the 
pannayals and minimal security to registered tenants—was pro- 
mulgated in August 1952. But while establishing a Conciliation 
Board, the Ordinance—later an Act—did not resolve the basic 
problem of land monopoly and extra-economic oppression from 
which the living and working .conditions of the peasantry and 
labourers stemmed. 

Although the kisan sabhas were permitted to work openly 
only in 1952 the Gommunist-led kisan sabhas had firmly established 
unity and organization during the period of struggle among the 
most vulnerable and most militant sections of the toiling people. 
Spontaneous protest against a vicious’ and predatory landlordism 
which used the odious structure of caste to intensify oppression 
and constrict (through social barriers) unity among the exploited 
people, had developed and strengthened into an organized move- 
ment under a conscious leadership which could link the immediate 
problems of the Thanjavur labourers and peasantry to the whole 
artifice of colonial and landlord oppressionin India. Organized 
struggle struck deep roots among the fighting people and prevented 
the complete erosion of the gains of the movement during the 
period of terror by the landlords and police with the connivance 
of the Congress Ministry in newly independent India. 


The untouchable labourefs, the first to fight the extra- 
economic oppression by which they were historically bound, stood 
firm with the kisan sabhas—and the Communist Party came to be 
popularly known in the region as “Pallar Katchi? or 
“Parayar Katchi”. And their mood in the face of landlord and 
police brutality has been well illustrated by Kathleen Gough. The 
Communist leaders were under arrest and the revolt had been 
quelled, when ina village in east Thanjavur police entered to 
survey the situation. The high-caste headman who wanted to dis- 
play his newly re-established control over the village, summoned 
the elected headman of the untouchable landless labourers. “On 
hearing summons all the landless labourers of the village downed 
tools and marched to the landlords street with the communist flag 
fearing that their leader might be intimidated or beaten. When 
they saw the police trucks, they angrily climbed into them, shout- 
ing that their lives were wretched and that they wished all to be 
taken to prison. In the ensuing melee the police drove off with 
thirty of them. They were sent to jail in Trichinopoly and held 
without trial for four months. A deputation of local landlords 
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eventually went to plead for their release so that the harvest work 
could go on,.’732 


Problems of a reformist presence within the movement and 
the influence of alien ideologies held back the spread of the move- 
ment to other sections of people within the area as well as to conti- 
guous areas. But the struggle continues—fighting social, economic 
and political dimensions of historical oppression and seeking under 
more complicated conditions, to build astrong movement with a 
wide sweep to effectively resolve the structure of oppressive rela- 
tions in the countryside. ` 


(Concluded) 
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Report 


Academic and Social Action 


REPORT ON A SEMINAR ON ACTION RESEARCH 


IN RECENT years, a large number of individual researchers and 
research teams have been combining their research effort with 
direct intervention in social processes. The specific character of 
this new form of research combined with action is yet to crystal- 
lize. Different groups have been working within different social 
perspectives and through different methods. Inspite of this lack of 
clarity about Action Research (AR) both as a method of research, 
and as a process to enrich the understanding of and to catalyze 
the process of social change, a lot of thought and action seems to 
have gone into it. Other than the general pre-occupations of the 
academia there have been a lot of specific questions which have 
been concerning the research community. 

The questions ‘Science—what for’, ‘Which science’, ‘Which 
society’, and so on have been plaguing the perceptive philosopher 
for quite some time now. The dissatisfaction with abstract scienti- 
fic work, presented most often in an esoteric language by specia- 
lists who deal with specific and narrow subjects has been on the 
increase. Much more shocking is the use to which this research is 
put primarily to fulfil various academic requirements, which are 
then quietly buried in the dusty tomes in library shelves. Unfor- 
tunately, thisis not all. We also have precise, specific and func- 
tional research taking place at an increasing scale. Scholars, 
agencies, institutions and governments frantically look around for 
the unfortunate and the underprivileged — the peasants, the tri- 
bals, those at the margin because now these groups have become 
the fashionable subject for study. 

The themes vary, but the patterns are repeated almost every- 
where. The oppressed are identified, measured, dissected and 
analyzed from the outside—the outsiders with the help of their 
sciences determining both the goals and the methodology of rese- 
arch. These results are moreover never discussed with those who 
are the most directly concerned. The observed groups become 
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mere objects of study, continuing to be unaware of how their 
responses to questionnaires can be used to know and control them 
better. With the information extractive tendency of the academia 
becoming more pronounced, it is the oppressed themselves, rather 
than the problems of the oppressed which become the focus of 
study. 
The idea of a discussion on AR arose out of the dissatisfa- 
ction with existing theories and methods, not only of research 
but of understanding at least some aspects of the rather complex 
social structure that we have to encounter everyday. While it was 
recognized that AR could be looked at from the point of view of 
either action or research, it was decided to confine the discussion 
primarily to problems of the latter variety. To this enda wide 
spectrum of individuals and institutions were requested to partici- 
pate in an initial seminar on the problem. 

For purposes of convenience the issues under discussion were 
clubbed together under four categories: 

~ Conceptual Problem: This involved not only trying to define 
the basic idiom, as well as the cut-off points from just action or 
just research, but tackling issues like the validity of such a method, 
the ideological premises under which it operates, the problems 
posed by the ‘insider informant method’, and so on. 

Strategies of intervention: This related to questions such as: 
What are the various techniques of intervention sought/attempted?- 
How does one decide the nature of the entry point? What ‘is the 
methodology of appraisal? How does one decide when (and if) to 
withdraw? 

Implications of intervention: The problems under this category 
get posed at three levels—with the researcher, with her/his institu- 
tion, with the group. The problems are-not merely technical, or 
legal, or political. Very often they stray into ethical grounds. 

The learning mechanism: The questions dealt with here were of 
the following kind: What is the feedback from such a programme? 
‘How is the social data génerated through such a process used? How 
much of it goes back into refining teaching/research/action, 
institutional reform, reforms of professional training and so on? 

The papers presented were basically of two kinds: a) Those 
dealing with conceptual problems; and b) Reports on experiments. 

“In what follows we deal with the substantial issues raised during 
the process of discussions. i i 


On Questions of Method 


Discussions of AR inevitably tend to start from the primal 
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concerns of reaching a definitional clarity regarding the nature 
and relevance of existing paradigms, and the search for alter- 
native paradigms. 

The group identified a substantial gap between social science 
research (SSR) and its eventual utilization by the relevant 
policy making and implementing bodies (government agencies, 
voluntary agencies, the mass organizations and individual acti- 
vists) arising out of: i) The inadequacies of some of the classical 
methods of enquiry commonly utilized in SSR. Classical research 
operates on three basic assumptions. a) The purpose of enquiry is 
the pursuit of truth with the utilization of knowledge being outside 
the legitimate sphere of social scientists. There is also an under- 
lying presumption that there is but one truth about social pheno- 
mena, and most enquiry is aimed at ascertaining it. b) There is a 
non-normative, ‘objective’ approach to enquiry. This implies that 
the elements of subjectivity can be controlled, and that the per- 
sonal experience of the researcher is a non-scientific basis for 
enquiry. c) The learning process consists either of direct obser- 
vation, or a process of abstract manipulation of concepts and 
symbols, but not an interaction of both. There’is a reluctance to 
accept that learning can be iterative/cyclical, based on concrete 
experience, reflective observation, ‘abstract conceptualization and 
active experimentation. 

ii) The ‘distance’ between knowledge gencrating agencies 
and utilzing agencies. While the non-use of knowledge is partly a 
result of time gaps, it is equally due to the rigid compartmenta- 
lization between ‘scientists’ and ‘technicians’—the ‘thinkers and 
doers’. 

iti) The inadequacies of social science paradigms vis-a-vis 
the issue raised by the process of development. We have to realize 
that. paradigms are specific to time, region, stage of development 
and culture. Consequently there must be an attempt to eliminate 
such paradigms as can be provenirrelevant to the present problems 
of development. The problem is not only one of method, but it very 
often relates to the researcher, value system which leads him to 
asking irrelevant questions. Research, therefore, has to be viewed 
as part of the total social struggle. . l 

The conference deliberated on the above issues and arrived 
at the following broad conclusions. There was a general consensus 
that the usual methods employed in SSR are inadequate in so far 
as the needs of development and social change are concerned. 
These limitations of conventional research become apparent once 
the issues of organizing the oppressed in a conflict-ridden society 
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are brought into focus. Acting alongside a section of society in 
their social interactions and struggles, generates an insider’s per- 
ception, which often is much deeper and more useful for further 
research work, but is often not available through conventional 
enquiry. 

Out of such a realization arose the need to define a research 
methodology, with different ideological, epistemological, and 
methodological premises. These attempts should help researchers/ 
research agencies in i) overcoming the above mentioned inadequa- 
cies; ii) reducing the gap between the generation of knowledge 
and its eventual utilization, and iii) bringing the researcher and 
the social activist closer. 

An attempt was made towards achieving a greater defini- 
tional clarity regarding the new approach, Action Research. It was 
agreed that: i) AR must havea definite goal, that is, it must 
recognize that social conflicts arise in the process of development 
and that AR aims at intervening on the side of the oppressed. 
(This is a limitation on the method placed by the seminar partici- 
pants. AR in itself could be carried out with any perspective, but 
within the set of problems confronting us, it was felt that we 
needed to be more explicit in our value premises); ii) AR must lay 
emphasis on the development of a ‘social movement’, that is, a pro- 
cess of mobilization and organization of the oppressed; iii) AR 
should aim at exposing the contradictions, the theoretical and 
conceptual inconsistencies and inadequacies in the development 
related policies of the official agencies; iv) continuous efforts 
should be made to learn from ongoing actions,. interventions of. 
various categories, in order to further build upon and refine the 


definition of AR. 


On Action and Intervention 


The discussion concentrated on the question of AR primarily 
from the point of view of action and the activists, based on seven 
case studies (NLI, IIMA, IIMB, ISRO, IIE, NIBM and Jwaja) 
that were presented, There was much discussion on the plans and 
paths of intervention for inducing change, and also upon the 
potentials and dangers of such a method. 

Two of the case studies, which were only verbally discussed 
(ISRO-SITE and the Spearhead team experiment of the NIBM) 
need to'be presented separately. 

The entire idea behind SITE is to facilitate a waaay 
communication process between the common people and the 
planners. This is done by taking television equipment to the field, 
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gathering the responses of the people, presenting it both to the ` 
people and the planners, getting the answers from the other 
side, and so on. The TV becomes a facilitating mechanism for 
dialogue. Also, given the advances in TV technology, the same 
gadgetry can be used, in a ‘Brechtian’ sense, as an alienating and 
representing device, that is, the people can be made to stand out 
- of themselves to.view themselves as they really are. 

The discussion on SITE raised issues regarding the 
mystification of technology, dependence on experts and so on. 
In abstraction of the inherent’ quality of the films two major 
limitations came forth. i) The on-field interaction is really depen- 
dent upon the quality of the research team. The TV equipment 
can more often be a hindrance, rather than an asset, given the 
fact that the ‘newness’ of the gadgetry will distort all individual 
responses. ii) The broadcasting mechanism being under centralized 
control, the problems of State intervention become very important.. 
There has to be continuous reliance on ‘brinkmanship’ and a con- 
stant fight against control. TV as an instrument of research and 
change is attractive because of the possibility of replicability and 
access to a wide audience. However, there could be attempt to 
replace the ‘human change agent’ by the gadget. Further the possi- 
bility of it becoming an instrument of propaganda and oppression 
needs to be stressed. 

The NIBM Spearhead Team experiment starts with a basic 
understanding that the rural poor have no easy access to institu- 
tional credit. Even the agencies designed to serve their purpose 
such as FSS and rural banks are somehow unable to break this 
circle. 

The programme envisages getting young people to under- 
take to do the specific task of informing, helping, and organizing 
the rural poor in a given area of operation. The programme itself 
has four parts: selection of personnel, their training, the selection 
of the area, and the mode of operation. 

Once the team has been selected and trained, and the area 
chosen, the team moves into the area and lives with the poorest 
strata. Activities of both production and non-production orienta- 
tion are selected on the basis of dialogue and discussion. The 
experiences of individual groups are collected, analysed, and 

. represented for further debate, by a group of travelling researchers, 
and through the media of a house journal. The research needs 
therefore are served by the generation of a unique body of infor- 
mation derived from active field experience—which can then be 
used for the multiple purposes of planning, action and so on. 
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Each team has a duration of two years. The attempt is that 
each team will become self-sufficient/reliant and continue with the 
same tasks but now without the financial support of the NIBM. 

These two case studies, plus the others which were presen- 
ted brought forth a number of interesting issues for discussion such 
as State control, the legitimacy and nature of intervention, the 
costs of the experiment, and ‘brinkmanship’. There was also an 
intense discussion on the degree of involvement and commitment 
that researchers, teams, and institutions need to display before 
attempting to meddle with the lives of others. 

While there was a great'deal of difference between the case 
studies presented in terms of problems, location, approach, entry 
and so on, a number of common features were apparent: i) In all 
the case studies, the strategies of change were explicitly directed 
towards the best interests of the’ poor and the oppressed classes 
and identified by the interaction between the oppressed and the 
researcher; ii) Within the general paradigm, AR may lead to 
several different choices of direction. This would mainly depend 
upon whether AR implied only a connection between the resear- 
cher and action or the researcher going into action himself; iti) All 
the case studies saw the role of AR and the action researcher as 
that of a catalyst in the process of social transformation. All the 
studies perceived that at some point the programme must be taken 
over totally by the oppressed themselves rather than perpetuating 
a dependence upon the action researcher. This perspective is in 
fundamental opposition to the stand taken by most activists who 
tend to view themselves as permanent mediators and leaders of the 
oppressed: iv) All the case studies were concerned with the genu- 
ine and complete participation of the poor and oppressed in every 
stage of the AR; y) It was generally felt that a large initial 
investment in AR tends to reduce its value from the point of view 
of replicability and diffusion. This point becomes particularly 
crucial when strategies of action and learning are devised with a 
high cost (both capital and recurring) content, resulting in a tend- 
ency to collapse once the initiating agency withdraws. It also 
hinders the possibility of other, not so fortunate, agencies attempt- 
ing to work on similar lines; vi) A notable feature of the different 
AR projects lay in the fact that despite widely differing entry 
points, depending upon initial specialization and other circum- . 
stances—technology, education, health, and so on—all the projects 
converged on the basic problem of oppression and uncovered the 
interdependent structure of a wide range of problems. It was there- 
. fore reiterated that, from the point of view of action also, AR 
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must be explicitly concerned with the fundamental problems of 
poverty and oppression. 


Issues for Further Debate 


The seminar, other than being unable to bring sharp focus 
on a broader perspective, left a number of other issues unresolved. 
i) Each case study displayed a marked degree of uncertainty about 
the future course of action. While this is desirable in so far as 
there were no dogmatic assertions about having found the answer, 
there was also the danger of the whole attempt fizzling out ; ii) 
The issue of learning underlying the AR approach was inadequately 
discussed. The linkages’ between intervention and learning were 
not properly identified. 

The seminar proved useful in clearing a lot of doubt and 
confusion, specially regarding the possibility of action in action 
research. It was particularly interesting to note the appreciation 
of action based problems by people who are primarily researchers 
themselves. It was also refreshing that the dialogue was down-to- 
earth, and concentrated on issues which had more to do with the 
problems of the poor rather than the problems of the researchers. 


SOME ATTEMPTS AT FORMULATING A PARADIGM 


It might be useful at this stage to recapitulate exactly why 
so much concern is being displayed for AR, why the poor and 
their problems have become a central issue of debate. A fair 
amount of the new dialogue is in response to two kinds of crises 
affecting the general economy, and the corresponding implications 
for the research establishments. ‘‘When a class successfully domi- 
nates society, as did the bourgeoisie in its progressive stage, its 
ideology is an almost perfect crime—people are hardly aware that 
anything is being stolen from them.” But when the rule of a class 
enters the stage of a crisis, as we see in the present chaotic stage, 
then its ideas no longer seem to represent natural reality. The 
intellectuals whose task is to put over the ruler’s view of the world 
are sensitive to the changing climate, and show all the strains and 
uncertainties of life on the edge of the weather. As Herzen put it 
in pre-revolutionary Russia, “We are living on the boundary bet- 
ween two worlds—which makes life for thinking people especially 
oppressive and difficult”. 

Within this changing scenario, with social events becoming 
more complex and tumultuous and the earlier clarity fast disappea- 
ring, various trends in research tend to appear, which can broadly 
be characterized as either liberal or radical. The former subsumes 
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within itself work which C Wright Mills calls ‘abstracted empiri- 
cism’— research directed with an obsession with techniques at the 
expense of adesire to answer relevant questions. This liberal 
approach permits criticism which is harmless and preserves the 
pretence of open mindedness. 

Counterposed to this trend of either increasing sophistica- 
tion, or an attempt at more ‘functional’ research, leading to the 
generation of data which could help in the preservation of the 
status quo, is also a ‘radical trend’, a dissidence born out of the 
desire not to surrender to the powerlessness caused by the existing 
situation. This is the research leading to a critique of the existing 
social orders with a desire to be linked up to the process of class 
struggle. 

l The emergence of AR has to be seen within this perspec- 
tive. Like other research, it too could fall in either camp, and all 
‘discussions of the method must keep this in mind. Its uniqueness 
lies in its link up with action, or action agencies/activists. Within 
the general framework of AR, as discussed earlier, two distinct 
trends seem to have emerged, each with its own bias. 

One is of the institution and its research staff getting directly 
involved in some ‘action’. The studies discussed in the seminar are 
all of this variety. The other trend is of widening the interaction, 
and trying to keep in touch with a wide variety of the action groups, 
a concept similar to the ‘National Schools’ of the pre-1947 period. 
This interaction, while being very useful to the institution based 
researches, also offers the additional possibility of a variety of 
action groups cross-fertilizing each other, resulting in a possible 
refining of the action/intervention processes themselves. 

Both trends propose the development of a synthesis between 
the study of thé process of social change and an involvement in 
that process. Being then, at the same time, both observer and 
‘militant’, the researcher will have as a goal the furthering of the 
struggle of the social group with whom the research project is to be 
carried on. Rather than worrying about explaining events after 
they have already taken place, the militant observer will try throu gh 
action and research to bring about an understanding of the 
process of change by the group which is experiencing that process, 
thus enabling the group to redefine and to deepen the scope of 
their action together. The best proof of the researcher’s successful 
work is seen at the moment when the group takes charge of the 
process which had been set in motion by the researcher implying 
thereby that the group has succeeded in appropriating to itself the 
knowledge and the science which the researcher brought. Such 
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aquisition by the group of methodological tools which were once 
the monopoly of the researcher, prevents the repetition of a depen- 
dence relationship vis-a-vis those who ‘have knowledge” and 
enables the group to develop, autonomously, its movement of 
action and reflection. It is within such a perspective that AR can 
have a social relevance, and it is towards such ends that our strate- 
gies should get directed. 


A Note of Caution 


There is today a staggering proliferation of people, agencies 
and institutions spouting similar concerns. There is also a recogni- 
zed respectability now accorded to ‘down to earth’ interaction. In 
this new found enthusiasm, a number of small details tend to get 
overlooked. 

For instance AR is posed as coterminus with praxis. This 
I feel is unwarranted. The demand for action research is primarily 
a demand of the socially sensitive researcher who is keen to play 
his/her role in the social process. Praxis, that is, an interaction of 
theory and practice, is an issue primarily for the activist. 

Secondly, as has already been hinted at, the benefits of AR 
may flow only one way and that too primarily for researcher in 
terms of data generation of a new variety. In such a case, the 
social use of AR does in no way contribute to the political struggle 
that it is often posed as part of. In fact the use of the ‘method’ 
cannot be discussed in abstraction of the social awareness -and 
commitment of the researcher who applies the tool. 

Thirdly, and this is more serious than the previous comm- 
ents, with a mushrooming of AR training institutes, or short 
courses in AR methodology clearly on the cards, many ‘unknow- 
ing’ researchers are likely to descend upon ‘unwary’ action groups. 
This often has a terribly debilitating effect on the action group 
itself. One can imagine.a situation where a tribal group in Madhya 
Pradesh is swamped by eager Action Researchers, and the likely 
results of such an action. This is no criticism of the method—it is 
only a warning against injudicious use of a technique when its 
social implications are still unclear. 

One can only hope that some of these dangers will be kept 
in mind, and that AR activity will proceed a little cautiously, even 
if this implies a showing down of genuine research activity. 

HARSH SETHI 


Document 


Five Year Plan 1978-83 


REPORT OF THE SIXTH ALL INDIA CONFERENCE OF 
THE INDIAN SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCES. 


IN THE 32 years since Independence, the Indian economy has 
seen five Five Year Plans and three Annual Plans. The most recent 
Five Year Plan was terminated in four years’ time, and the Five 
Year Plan 1978-83 shortly to be revised in accordance with the 
concept of the Rolling Plan, is in progress. 

To call the Indian economy a planned economy would, 
however, be misleading. To state the obvious, our economy is 
essentially a private enterprise economy, dominated by big business 
and landlords. But it is also an economy in which the state inter- 
venes actively, and a major mode of such intervention is the Plan. 
Through the successive Five Year Plans, the state has created a 
sizable public sector, which consists primarily of modern large- 
scale industry. This sector provides the infrastructure for the 
private sector; the profitability of the latter is further guaranteed by 
the highly subsidised prices at which raw materials, intermediates, 

‘power and so on are supplied by the public sector. Thus planning 
in the Indian context essentially meant economic growth through 
“free enterprise”, suitably assisted by the public sector. 

The economy in the post-independence period has seen a 
period of rapid growth in industry and agriculture upto the mid- 
sixties followed by a sharp decline in growth rates in both the sectors, 
and spreading industrial stagnation and sickness. Such growth as 
has been achieved is extremely uneven in character—regionally, 
productwise and in terms of the distribution of the benefits of 
growth between economic classes. Even as the economy has slowed: 
down, the seriousness attached to the planning process has also 
declined. It is no exaggeration to state that since 1966, the plann- 
ing process has steadily declined in terms of its political and econo- 
mic significance. The formal decision of the Janata government to 
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go for the Rolling Plan legitimizes and accelerates a process already 
well under way. 

‘The prowii@ industrial and, agricultural — that has taken 
place has failed to solve the basic problems of our people. On the 
contrary, unemployment has steadily increased and has now 
reached staggering proportions; the percentage of population below 
the so-called poverty line has steadily increased; and sharp infla- 
tionary trends of 1966-74 are once again coming to the fore. Despite 
handsome concessions by both the previous and the present regime 
to foreign and domestic monopoly capital, the stagnation in invest- 
ment persists. The crisis of our bourgeois landlord economy has 
deepened over the years. The attendant failure to solve the basic 
economic problems of our people has inevitably led to a political 
crisis as well. This political crisis which first found its sharpest 
expression in the Emergency is also deepening steadily, a fact to 
which the increasing conflicts and contradictions among the bour- 
geois landlord parties bear witness. Once again the tide of mass 
struggles is rising. 

It is in this context—of severe economic and political 
crisis—that the Draft Sixth Five Year Plan, which on the face of 
it admits past failures, and proclaims an allegedly ‘‘new”’ alter- 
native development strategy, must be analysed. The discussions in 
the three groups—Industry, Agriculture and Science and Techno- 
logy—took place based on such recognition on the part of a large 
number of pariticipants. 


INDUSTRY 


It is well known that the Indian economy in general, and 
the Indian industry in particular, have been in a state of crisis for 
over a decade now. The initial phase of rapid industrial growth in 
the post-Independence period has been followed by stagnation in 
industrial output, investment and employment since the mid-sixties. 
Such industrial growth as has taken place has benefited a narrow 
stratum, and has led to increased concentration of economic power. 
This period has also witnessed the increasing penetration of the 
Indian economy by foreign capital. This crisis of the Indian 
economy is the direct product of the capitalist pattern of-develop- 
ment, and has in fact deepened over the last several years. The 
draft Plan | document recognizes both the lopsided character of 
the pattern of industrial development, and the stagnation that has 
characterised this sector. 


No New. Strategy . 


However, ‘the document‘not only fails to provide a proper 
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analysis of the deepening crisis and the failure of previous Plans, 
but purports to. propound a new strategy of industrial develop- 
ment asa way out. Contrary to the pious declarations of the 
document, the strategy set out as well as the economic policies of 
the Janata government, do not constitute a radical departure from 
the strategy and policies pursued by the previous regime. The 
class character of these policies continues to be-the same, ‘that is, in 
favour of big landlords. While in essence there is continuity, the 
deepening of the economic crisis, and the experience of the recent 
political crisis, necessitate both a new ideological garb and a more 
intensive pursuit of these policies. In this lies the novelty of the 
new strategy. 


Employment and Technology 


The document declares employment generation on a mas- 
sive scale to be a major objective of industrial policy. It identifies 
the failure on this front in previous plans as being due to a highly 
capital intensive technology and product mix. It. therefore advo- 
cates a strategy of industrial expansion based on small-scale, 
labour intensive technology as the basic solution to the problem’ 
of unemployment. This argument obscures the fact that the real 
constraint on the expansion of employment is not the capital inten- 
sity of technology per se, but the overall, persistent stagnation in 
investment. As pointed out earlier, the roots of this stagnation are 
to be traced to the path of capitalist development pursued so far. 
Further, the relationship between large and small industry is often 
one of interdependence, where the small industry depends on the 
large either for inputs or markets or both. Thus the proclaimed 
strategy which counterposes the development of small and large 
industry is self-defeating. 

With regard to the argument that small industry creates 
greater employment, it must be pointed out that small industry is 
not always labour intensive. Even where it is labour intensive, 
it is not necessarily capital saving. 

It is, howéver, true that the thrust towards small industry 
will create more employers. In this context, it must be pointed 
out that historically small production has provided the social basis 
for fascist movements. It is also to be emphasised that small pro- 
duction impedes the socialization of production, and effective 
organization of the working class. It is further to be noted that 
the protection sought to be given to village and traditional indus- 
tries overlooks the relations of domination and exploitation of the 
direct producers by merchants, moneylenders and landlords. 
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Finally, the plan does not establish a clear relationship | 
between the specific policies proposed in it, and the expected in- 
crease in employment, especially in “agriculture and other activi- 
ties”, which account for over'80 per cent of the estimated increase 
in total employment. 


Domestic and Foreign Monopoly Capital i 


The document does not even attempt to come to grips 
with the failure of existing policy instruments in curbing the concen- 
tration of economic power. It exhibits, on the other hand, a great 
deal of complacency in this regard, more or less suggesting that the 
problem has been satisfactorily solved. Under the guise of prevent- 
ing the proliferation of inefficient units of sub-optimal size, the 
document leaves the door open for the creation of private mono- 
polies in sectors with sizable economies of scale. 

The same liberal attitude is taken with regard to foreign 
monopoly capital. While the document admits that the Foreign 
Exchange Relation Act has only recently (after amendment) begun 
to be implemented seriously, it completely fails to see that the Act 
and its faithful implementation will, as has been shown elsewhere, 
only strengthen the hold of foreign capital over our industrial 
sector. The document carries forward the same liberal policies, with 
regard to both commodity and technology imports. All this is being 
done in the name of making our industries competitive and pro- 
moting export led growth. The net effect of all these policies is to 
render our economy increasingly vulnerable both to the vicis- 
situdes of the world capitalist economy, and to domination by 
foreign monopoly capital. 


AGRICULTURE 


The situation in the agricultural sector must be seen.in the 
context of the overall economy. The features of the present situ- 
ation in agriculture are: 

i) A long term stagnation reflected in low growth rates. 

ii) Continuing low labour productivity and yield rates. - 

iii) The prevalence of a large and increasing volume of 
unemployment and particularly underemployment of 
the labour force. 
iv) A constantly increasing burden of rural indebtedness. 
v) A continuing process of alienation of peasantry from the 


land. 
vi) The continuance and’ even atenn Acai of precapita- 


list forms of social relations and oppression, such as 
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caste divisions, bonded labour and child labour. 

vii) The low purchasing power, the low levels of per capita- 
consumption, undernourishment and malnutrition of an 
overwhelming majority of the people. 

One should look for the origins of this process of degener- 
ation of agriculture in the pre-independence era. The limited 
capitalist penetration had meant only a partial breaking down of 
the old structure leading to the pauperisation of large rural masses, 
witheut the corresponding regenerative process of absorbing the 
labour displaced from land into industrial production. It was felt 
that this process of pauperisation without proletarianisation was 
essentially carried over into the post-1947 period, now regulated 
by planning. i 

The planning strategy essentially, for the past 30 years, 
has relied on technical solutions to the problem and limited land 
distribution at the top rather than a radical change in the pro- 
perty structure; that is, giving ownership of land to the actual 
producer. Itis the combination of these two policies which has 
intensified the process of ‘pauperisation’ instead of bringing it to a 
halt. The Green Revolution was an attempt to overcome the 
immediate crisis of shortfall by increasing output with a package of 
intensive methods. It is argued that the technology chosen for this 
purpose coincided with the interests of multinational corporations 
who were desperately seeking to create a market for manufactured 
inputs in agriculture. In the given socio-economic conditions in 
India this policy was slanted’ towards the small section of rural rich 
and confined to areas where it could be taken advantage of. It 
was argued, on the other hand, that since technology was neutral it 
could have been taken advantage of even by the poorer sections. But 
it was admitted that the experience has been that where the 
technology was promoted without the support of other agencies, 
it primarily benefited the big farmer. The Green Revolution did 
not take the economy as a whole on to a new growth path. 

On the evaluation of the draft plan it was felt that despite 
some awareness of the failure of earlier planning, the fact of 
crisis and the stated emphasis on agriculture and rural develop- 
ment, the components of the strategy were not different from 
earlier planning. Therefore the expected outcome could not be 
different. 

The major point worked out was that the instruments chosen 
for expanding production, namely, increased irrigation, multiple 
cropping and improved technology, will not result in that increase 
inemployment that is visualised by the strategy. The failure to 
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reverse the policy of mechanization only underlines the above 
factor. It may be pointed out that the draft plan says one of the 
principal objectives of planning is removal of unemployment and 
significant underemployment within a period, of 10 years. 

It was felt that since the asset holding ‘structure in rural 
India is the major constraint on a higher labour absorption in 
agriculture, with expansion of output, increased employment under 
the plan has to be taken care of in other ways. Hence the plan 
aims at substantially increasing employment through the expansion 
of household and small scale industries which in turn is predicated 
on an increasing mass demand and restraint on monopolies. 

Similarly it was felt that there would have to be recourse to 
relief measures such as food for work programmes for an increase 
in employment and redistribution of incomes. It was pointed out 
that even if full employment is achieved this problem of poverty is 
not resolved. It was argued that the low level of wages in agri- 
‘culture is rooted in the social and economic structures in the coun- 
tryside which constitutes effective barriers to the implementation 
of the Minimum Wages Act introduced two decades ago. It was 
strongly felt that the draft plan proposes no policy measures to 
bring about any change in the situation. 

Another reflection of poverty is the extent of rural indebted- 
ness which is constantly on the increase. It was observed that the 
Rural Labour Enquiry (1974-75) showed the greatest incidence of 
rural indebtedness in precisely those areas which saw the maximum 
‘agricultural growth’. Given the fact that the access to institu- 
tional credit is heavily- biased in favour of the propertied classes, 
this increase in indebtedness has meant an intensification of 
‘bondage’ of the rural poor. While the Sixth Plan recognizes 
this problem there is an absence of any policy to change the 
situation. 

It is wrong to speak in terms ofa rural bias in the plan or 
in terms of a rural urban dichotomy. Rather, in the absence of 
the changes in the assets distribution structure and the continu- 
ance of the same strategy asin the earlier plans the dichotomy 
will continue to be between rich in the urban and rural areas on 
the one hand and the poor on the other. This gives a community 
of interest between the two dominant classes in the two sectors on 
the one hand and the poor on the other. 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


The Draft Five Year Plan 1978-83 marks a departure from 
previous plans in a formal sense, since it incorporates for the 
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first time a chapter on Science and Technology. Prior to this, 
the only attempt to “plan? science was the National Commi- 
ttce on Science and Technology’s plan produced in 1973. The 
Sand T component of the draft plan claims to make a critical 
review of the earlier NCST plan and as in the case of the Plan 
itself, seeks to reorient the strategy in new directions. It alleges 
that in the past the benefits of S and T planning have largely bene- 
fited the ‘upper sections of the population and the industry still 
depends substantially on imported technology. 

Though the draft plan has as its objectives the taking of 
the benefits of Sand T to the rural areas and the improvement 
of the quantity and quality of S and T, it does not appear 
that it departs in any sense from the earlier strategy for (i) the 
structure of S and T outlay in the draft plan is not different from 
that in the Fifth Plan and (ii) it fails to take into consideration the 
existence of class differences in the rural areas. Further, it appears 
to take a retrograde step with regard to the import of techno- 
logy and self-reliance, besides underplaying S and T development 
itself. 

This is largely explained by the new pressures on the govern- 
ment of India stemming from the secular stagnation in the Indian 
economy since the mid-sixties and increased offensive on the part 
of multinationals resulting from the international capitalist crisis. 

It is clear that investment in S and T, just as investment in 
other sectors as well, is constrained by the crisis of resource mobi- 
lization resulting from the class character of the state and its con- 
sequent reluctance to tax the urban and rural rich. Thus, while 
in the developed world the average R and D expenditure works 
out to about 3 per cent of their GNP, in India it hardly exceeds 0.8: 
percent. Any meaningful planning and progress of S and T depends 
crucially on finding a solution to this problem. 

Even to the extent that funds are allocated to S and T we 
find that itis heavily concentrated in areas like atomic energy, 
space and defence research while areas such as power, coal, che- 
micals, remain neglected. (see table on page 81). 

This position can be explained in terms of the historical 
development of Indian science and technology -planning in the last 
30 years. Compared to other UDGs, India at the time of indepen- 
dence began from a position of relative strength, both in terms of 
industrial development and the availability of S and T- manpower. 
The early attempts at launching independent capitalist development 
was acconipanied by attempts to develop S and-T' infrastructures 
in areas such as defence, and atomic energy. This -perhaps was 
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(in Rs crores) 


Agency Plan outlay Non-plan outlay 
Atomic Energy 220.00 210.00 
Space 210.00 116.00 
Power 20.00 4.10 
Coal 18.00 8.70 
Chemica ls 16.00 3.50 


accentuated by the fact that much of the outstanding S and T 
talent available at that time consisted of personnel trained in rel- 
ated areas such as physics. Industry itself was not averse to large 
allocations in these areas for it served to generate a demand for 
certain industrial products and could generate technologies which 
could be useful in the process of industrial development. 

Yet another feature of India’s. S and T manpower has been 
the disproportionately high ratio of advanced technical personnel 
to middle level personnel in engineering, technology and medicine. 
The long-term impact of this feature has been extremely detri- 
mental to the growth of balanced S and T. 

Over a period the characteristics mentioned above have 
been perpetuated. Given this, it is necessary to ensure that R and 
D investments are geared in directions which bear a closer relation 
to the economic and social needs and resource endowments of the 
country as a whole, safeguarding existing scientifie capabilities. 

By the mid-sixties, the industrialization process in India 
came up against the constraints inherent in the character of deve- 
lopment along the capitalist path. The agrarian crisis, increasing 
industrial concentration and the consequent inflationary spiral lead 
to a reduction of the purchasing power of a large section of the 
people and to a reduction in the level of public investment in the 
economy, The stagnation in the domestic market resulting from 
these factors necessitated the search for external markets in colla- 
boration, as a junior partner, with foreign multinationals. The tie- 
up with multinationals for shares in the external markets in turn led 
to a softer policy towards the import of technology. The culmina- 
ition of this process has been the opening up of even the “core” and 
public sectors to multinational giants. Typical examples of this are 
the BHEL-Siemens deal and the new developments in the steel and 
fertilizer industries. This trend has as its corollary the undermining 
of indigenous R and D in a number of areas which has led to con- 
siderable disillusionment and frustration among the S and T per- 
sonnel in the country. The silence of the draft plan on the question 
of the import of technology is disturbing. 
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It is imperative that public opinion is mobilized against 


this trend towards liberalization of technology import, and that 
all collaboration proposals be subjected to public scrutiny. 


Some other policy measures that need to be considered for 


implementation are: 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


The specification of standards in industrial lay-outs, sizes, 
materials, skills, and so on. The Jack of such standards has, for 
example, led to the more complex capital and technology 
intensive electrical manufacturing industries to pushup sizes . 
and bring in the so-called latest products and systems. 
Regulatory measures to ensure balanced growth of technology 
in various sectors of the economy. If one sector develops in 
isolation or without corresponding developments in the feeder 
or user industries, the consequences will be- the import of 
technology or know-how, 
Measures to establish definite links for the exchange of R and 
D between laboratories, teaching institutes and industry. 
Eliminating organizational and bureaucratic impediments to 
the growth of S and T. 

In conclusion, it is evident that the process of weakening 


and undermining indigenous R and D is being accentuated by the 
obscurantist trends which have come to the fore in recent times. 
These trends are to be seen in the anti-science pronouncements of 
even the Prime Minister on issues such as modern medicine, in the 
withdrawal of certain history text books for what is there non- 
communal and scientific approach to Indian history, in the possi- 
ble dismantling of the anti-obscurantist science exhibition orga- 
nized by the National Council of Educational Research and 
Training as well as the arbitrary: dismemberment of the Council 


for 


Scientific and Industrial Research as a unified scientific 


establishment. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Joan P Mencner: AGRICULTURE AND SOCIAL STRUCTURE 
IN TAMIL NADU: PAST ORIGINS, PRESENT TRANSFOR- 
MATIONS AND FUTURE PROSPECTS, New Delhi, Allied 
Publishers Private Limited, 1978, pp 314, Rs 60, 


THE theme of the book is clearly stated in the very first para- 
graph of the text (as also in the blurb) as follows: “This book is 
concerned with the social forces that accelerate or impede change. 
It focuses primarily on agriculture, because of the crucial import- 
ance of agriculture in any social system .-. . It attempts to examine 
the structure of society and the structure OF agriculture in Tamil 
Nadu, and particularly in Chingleput district, as they are today 
and in historical perspective, in order to ask what possibilities exist 
for development to occur. Which developments are possible, or 
conceivable? Which obstacles are mnsurmountable under present 
conditions?” 

The book is the result of studies conducted over a period of 
nearly 15 years, largely field work done by the author herself. But 
it is more than the report of the field studies of a few villages con- 
ducted by an anthropologist. It is quite a comprehensive treatment 
of the complex and multi-dimensional phenomenon of develop- 
ment, „As a background _ to the study of agriculture in the district, 
there i is a ‘detailed discussion of the physical features of the district 
concentrating particularly on rainfall and irrigation facilities 
which play the most crucial role in paddy production. This is 
followed by a history of land tenure relations from the eighteenth 
century onwards going into the variety of tenurial patterns in 
vogue now. ‘The caste base of land ownership, tenancy and agri- 
cultural operations į is then examined. This is followed by’ a detailed 
analysis of the class structure in the villages dividing the popul- 
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ation into the landless, poor peasants (those who own between one 
and 2.5, acres), self-sufficient farmers (between 2.5 and 7.5 acres), 
well-to-do farmers(between 7.5 and 15 acres), rich farmers(between 
15 and 30 acres)and big farmers(owning more than 30 acres in one 
village). The relative performance of these different sections and 
the interaction of class, technology and bureaucracy are well 
documented and analysed. The manner in which the political pro- 
cesses enter into this situation through the panchayats and politi- 
cal parties and the relationship between caste, class and power 
are examined. This gives an idea of the coverage of the book. 


A great deal of the material in the book is descriptive in ` 
nature. But in the understanding of the problems of development 
it serves a very useful purpose. Those who are dealing with deve- 
lopment problems are increasingly realising that while there is a 
superabundance of prescriptive theories and remedial suggestions, 
there are many major gaps in the knowledge of how the system 
actually operates. The descriptive material in the book goes a long’ 
way in throwing light on these dark spots. For instance, tenancy. 
as a concept is widely used in the literature on agricultural econo- 
mics and rural development. But it is important to recognize that 
there are many varieties of tenancies, each with its own special 
features of owner-cultivator relationship. Again, it is a well known 
fact that there are many loopholes ia the land ceiling legislations 
which enable the big land owners to dodge the laws, but it is use- 
ful to know how exactly thisis done. The treatment of ‘‘some 
typical households” (pp 168-182)is a useful complement’ to the 
typology of- classesa few pages earlier. To give just one mord 
example of. this kind, one speaks in the abstract usually about the 
system’s bias in favour of the rich and against the poor; and usu- 
ally it is interpreted asthe hold the rich have over the systém. 
One gets a very different perspective about the whole thing when 
it is realised that often it is through genuine efforts “to get thing's 
done” that this bias manifests itself clearly. Speaking primarily as 
an economist dealing with the problems of development I would 
say that while abstract and theoretieal ‘discussions of development 
issues are necessary they can turn out to be arid or‘even misleading 
unless they are based on the kind of descriptive material contained: 
in this work: č 

` But as pointed out earlier, the intention of the book is not 
merely to inform, but also to analyse. In this repect the author’s 
performance is not as impressive as her skill in description; to ‘pick 
out a few specific issues. Chapter II dealing with agriculture’ and 
caste gives a good account of the close relationship Seyen. caste 
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and land ownership. The last section.of the chapter examines 
whether what prevails in the rural areas of Chingleput district is 
feudalism or capitalism. There has been a lively and heated dis- 
cussion of this issue in the country in recent years which either 
Mencher is not aware of, or chooses to ignore. The main questiou 
she examines is whether caste or caste-like phenomenon plays any 
significant role in capitalist relations and her answer is that if race 
and ethnicity are part and parcel of an advanced monopoly capi- 
talist society such as the United States caste can also have a`place in 
capitalism. But isthe caste-class division the main consideration in 
determining the feudalism-capitalism problem? Mencher also 
does not realise that the problem that she rather superficially deals 
with here has a vital bearing on the rural social classes theme that 
she takes up in Chapter VII. Incidentally, Mencher returns to 
the “capitalist vs feudal relations” in Chapter VII, but even here 
we don’t get much beyond the statement- that Chingleput contains 
both feudal and capitalist elements. ; 

Chapter VII has a good deal to say about the impact of 
capitalism on agriculture in Chingleput. But one had hoped that 
there would be some discussion of the dynamics of capitalist 
development in the district. The treatment of “typical household” 
that was referred to ealier gives a vivid picture of the differences 
between the social classes Mencher identifies. But what has been 
the process of capitalist accumulation? What bearing hasit had 
on the inequalities that are referred to? And more specifically how 
have state policies towards agriculture contributed to the develop- 
ment of capitalism? These questions find no treatment in this 
context. l e 

In Chapter I Mencher states that one of the main purposes 
of the book is to explore in depth the question of distribution and 
its relationship to development and says that there is no incompa- 
tibility between distributive justice and increased productivity. 
The argument comes mainly in Chapter VIII and takes the form 
of arithmetic calculations, as follows. The land available in two 
villages is “radically” re-distributed by imposing a ceiling of five 
acres. The calculations then go on to show that even after redist- 
ributing some of the surplus land among households with little or 
no land, every household would be able to produce enough for its 
needs and some lands would still be available for cultivation for 
the market or for government procurement. There is only one snag 
in these calculations. Village A has 287 households and a total 
cultivable land of 1,415 acres and Village B with 500 acres of 
cultivable land has 130 households so that the average per house- 
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hold availability of cultivable land is five acres and four acres res- 
pectively. The problem is initially posed as follows:“Let us suppose 
for a minute that Tamil Nadu actually passed a law that allowed 
a maximum of five acres per household ... as well as a minimum 
of 1.5 acres per household in rice regions. How might that work 
out?” It is clear that Village A and Village B ara not the ones to 
illustrate what radical Jand reforms can achieve. 

One major disappointment with the study is that it has 
very little to say about the major changes that Chingleput district, 
as the immediate hinterland of Madras city, experienced during 
the sixties as a result of the rapid industrialisation of the city 
and its neighhourhood, including some of the taluks of Chingleput 
district. Using ‘secondary data and relying primarily on analysis 
going down only to the taluk level we were able to document 
a number of changes that came about in Chingleput, including 
agriculture in Chingleput(see Q T Kurien and Josef James: Economic 
Change in Tamil Nadu-A Functionally and Regionally Disaggregated 
Analysis, Delhi, Allied Publishers Private Limited, 1979). It is not 
for me to say that the changes that we have noted are more impor- 
tant than what Mencher was able to see. But it is surprising that 
Mencher’s study conducted during the’ sixties and early seventies 
does not show any evidence of the kind of changes we noticed. 
This leads to the question of the methods to be ‘used to perceive 
and interpret social change. Mencher and her team collected 
information pertaining to individual households in a few villages 
in Chingleput and from them have arrived at some generalization 
about Chingleput. My colleague and I, in our effort to understand 
Tamil Nadu, looked at some data- pertaining to Chingleput and 
its taluks as part of Tamil Nadu and have made some observations 
about Chingleput district. Which one of thése is a more accurate 
version of what has happened in Chingleput? Perhaps we have 
both gone astray in our attempt to-describe the animal ‘like the 
blind men did. But then who has seen the animal to be able to say 


that onc of us or both of us may'be wrong? 
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SANJAYA LALL 


Multinational Companies and Concentration: 
The Case of the Pharmaceutical Industry 


- THIS PAPER discusses the structure and operations of the inter- 
” national pharmaceutical industry, devoting special attention to its 
- socio-economic impact on less developed countries (LDCs). The 
-~ subject being vast and complex!, we concentrate on three aspects 
which may be of most interest in the present context: (i) The extent 
: and evolution of concentration in the industry at the international 
level, and in the two leading producers, the US and the UK, on 
which data are readily available; (ii) The indicators of market 
power in the drug industry, and determinants of such power; and 
(iii) The welfare effects of the existing form of drug delivery, especia- 
lly in LDCs, from the broad economic and social viewpoint. These 
issues are discussed separately in what follows and some policy 
implications are drawn in the concluding section. 


CONCENTRATION IN THE PHARMACEUTICAL INDUSTRY 


“ There are two forms of concentration which deserve men- 
tion: geographical and structural. The consideration of geographi- 
cal concentration serves a descriptive purpose—to provide back- 

. ground information on the level and distribution of pharmaceuti- 
cal production, consumption and innovation in different parts of 
the world. Structural concentration is of more analytical use. It 
provides an indication, albeit a crude and imperfect one, of the 
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existence of monopoly power in the hands of the large firms (all of 
them transnational) that dominate the industry, and can therefore 
provide a basis for an exploration of performance and policy 
issues. 


Geographical Concentration 


Data on the worldwide production and consumption of 
pharmaceutical products are difficult to find except for the advan- 
ced OECD countries (with the exception of Switzerland, which 
does not publish such information). A large number of LDCs do 
not provide any data at all, and several of them which do, give 
unreliable or outdated estimates. Any calculation of worldwide 
figures has necessarily to be incomplete and based on guess work; 
however, since production is highly concentrated in countries that 
do provide reliable data, the overall magnitudes cannot be very 
misleading. The following figures, drawn from a variety of sources 2, 
show production and consumption of pharmaceuticals in 1973 
for 48 market economy countries. The excluded countries are very 
small and very poor, so that their inclusion, if it were possible, 
would not affect the totals significantly. 


TABLE I 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF PHARMACEUTICALS, 1973 
{US $ millions) 


Area Number of Production Consumptiona 
Countries Value Percent Value Percent 
Developed (non-socialist) 17 24,919 84.4 23,372 80.8 
South European? 4 1,534 5.2 1,789 6.2 
Less developed (non-socialist) ° 27 3,113 10.4 3,767 13.0 
Total 48 29,566 100.0 28,937 100.0 


source: S Lall, The Development of the Pharmaceutical Industry in Developing Countries, 
ID/204, UNIDO, Vienna, 1978. 


Noregs: a) Defined as production plus imports minus exports. 
b) Spain, Portugal, Greece’and Turkey. 
c) Including Yugoslavia. 


Table I indicates that the developed countries account for 
nearly 85 -percent of the world production of drugs and fora 
somewhat smaller percentage of their consumption: the LDCs as 
a whole, while containing over three-fourths of the world’s popula- 
tion, account for 10 percent of production and 13 percent of con- 
sumption. Estimates for growth rates are even less precise, but a 
comparison of 1973 figures with similar ones for 1971 suggests that 
output is growing, in current prices, at about 20 percent per 
annum for the world as a whole; at 18 percent’ for developed 
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countries, 31 percent for South European countries and 22 percent 
for LDCs. The industry is, by any standards, a rapidly expanding 
one, and the overwhelming dominance of advanced countries in 
the total is, though diminishing slightly, likely to continue for a 
long time to come. 

Within the developed world, the six leading producers, 
France, Germany, Italy, Japan, UK and US, contribute $22 
billion, or 88 percent of the output of the group (74 percent of 
estimated total world output). Different countries show markedly 
different rates of growth: while the group asa whole grew at 12 
percent per annum inthe period 1963-73, France, UK and US 
recorded lower than average growth, with the US being the 
slowest at 8.5 percent, and Japan, 18 percent, Germany, 18 per- 
cent, and Italy, 14 percent, recorded higher rates. The leading 
producers are, with the notable exception of Japan (which is the 
world’s largest importer-of drugs), also the dominant exporters. 
The seven leading exporters France, Germany, Italy, Netherlands, 
Switzerland, UK and US exported $3.6 billion worth of phar- 
maceuticals in 1973, which comes to 84 percent of total exports by 
developed countries and 77 percent of total world exports (exclud- 
ing the socialist bloc). 

Within the developing and South European group, the five 
more industrialized countries, Brazil, India, Mexico, Spain and 
Yugoslavia, account for $2.9 billion of production, which is 61 
* percent of the total for the group and 10 percent of the world 
‘total, The developing world asa whole is, as may be expected, a 
much larger importer thanit is an exporter: its imports come to 
52 percent of its production compared to 12 percent for developed 
nations, and its exports come to l} percent as compared to 17 
percent for the latter, 

The geographical pattern of innovations is more concen- 
trated than that of production, for two reasons. First, R&D tends 
to be centralized by the firms that conduct it in their home 
countries, while their production is increasingly widely spread. 
Second, a large number of countries, including nearly all LDCs 3, 
` do not conduct basic R&D on a significant scale. Table II shows 
the national origin of 155 major drug innovations in the period 
1935-70, and illustrates the dominance of the US in the discovery 
of new drugs. Although some authors have noted that US per- 
formance has declined drastically in recent years‘, reaching 40 
percent of total innovations in 1970, the evidence for a long period 
provided in Table II illustrates the underlying structure more 
clearly. Figures are not at hand on the geographical distribution 
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of R&D expenditures, but it is likely that these closely match 
the pattern of innovation shown in the table. 


TABLE IT 


Druc Innovations BY Country or Oricin: 1935-70 


Country Percentage Distribution 
1935-49 1950-62 1963-70 

US 70,0 67.5. 70.6 
UK. ` 4.0 9.3 10.0 
W Germany ‘ 18.0 2.3 7.3 
France — 9.3 2.2 
Switzerland 4.0 7.0 2.2 
Sweden i 4.0 2.3 LI 
Others — 2.3 6.6 
Number of Innovations 25 43 87 


source: J Schnee and E Caglarcan, “The Changing Pharmaceutical R&D Environ- 
ment,” Business Economics, May 1976. ‘ 


> 


Structural Concentration 


The calculation of worldwide concentration ratios is rarely 
attempted at the industry level, but, given the rise of transnational 
corporations (TNCs) which operate globally, the time seems 
ripe for industrial studies to examine data at this level. Table III 
shows concentration levels for the pharmaceutical industry 
for all non-socialist countries for 1970 and 1974, using the (admit- 
tedly crude) estimates of global production devised in earlier 
studies and published figures for the sales of the leading drug 
companies.’ The figures indicate a slight increase in concentration ` 
levels for the industry, but they are not reliable enough to draw 
any firm conclusions. In broad terms it can, nevertheless, be 
inferred that some 30-50 firms account for the bulk of world 
pharmaceutical production, and that 100 or so transnationals 
between them account for up to 70 percent of output. Several 


TABLE III 


WORLDWIDE CONCENTRATION OF PHARMACEUTICAL Satzs, 1970 anp 1974 
(US $ Millions) 


1970. 1974 
Sales Percent Sales Percent 
‘Total Market Economy Sales 18,633 100.0 34,001 100.0 
Sales of 10 leading firms 4,987 26.7 9,498 27.9 
Sales of 20 teading firms 7,748 41.5 14,561 42.8 
Sales of 30 leading firms 9,249 49.6 17,682 52.0 >- 


ource: S Lall and S Bibile, “The Political Economy of Controlling Transnationals: 
The Pharmaceutical Industry in Sri Lanka (1972-76), Economic and Political 
Weekly, August 1977. 
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thousand firms in developed and developing countries supply the 
remainder of the market.® 

Although we cannot make clear comparisons with other 
industries where TNCs are active, the pharmaceutical industry 
does not seem to havea high level of concentration by any 
standards. Concentration levels within particular countries seem 
similarly low in the pharmaceutical industry in comparison to 
other sectors. At first sight, therefore, there is little cause for 
concern about monopoly power in pharmaceuticals. Let us look 
at the UK and US evidence before we discuss this more fully. 
Table IV shows the evolution of sales concentration in ethical 
drugs in the US and. Table V provides similar data for the UK. 


TABLE IV 
CONCENTRATION OF Eruicat Druc SALES In THE US: 1957-73 
Year 4-Firm 8-Firm 20-Firm NES 
1958 28.8 - 50.9 79.5 24.27 
1959 26.8 48.0 Å 75.5 27.32 
1960 25.8 47.3 75.4 28.25 
4961 25.8 45.6 75.3 29.07 
1962 25.4 44.3 74.5 29.76 
1963 24.5 43.5 74.6 30.40 
1964 23.7 42.2 74.1 31.06 
1965 23.4 42.3 73.7 31.25 
1966 24.4 42.7 TAA 31.15 
1967 24.5 41.8 72.3 32.70 
1968 . 25.4 43.6 74.4 30.86 
1969 26.1 43.9 74,4 30.12 
1970 26.3 43.2 73.6 30.77 
1971 26.5 43.7 76.0 28.99 
1972 27.6 43.6 75.4 28.90 
1973 27.8 43.5 75.7 ” 98.65 


source: H G Grabowski and J M Vernon, “Structural Effects of Regulation on Innovat- 
ion in the Ethical Drug Industry”, in R J Mason and P D Qualis(ed) Essays on 
Industrial Organisation, Ballinger, Cambridge, 1976, p 195. 


NOTE: (a) Stands for ‘Numbers Equivalent’ (the reciprocal of the Herfindahl concentra- 
tion index) roughly showing the number of equal-sized firms which would 
yield the observed degree of concentration. 

The US data show a clear trend to decreasing concentration 
until the mid-1960’s, followed by a reverse trend till 1973, though 
with concentration levels still below those of 1958. The UK data 
show a more erratic trend, though there seems to be a clearer 
tendency to reduction in concentration than in the US.’ It is not 
clear why these tendencies exist. In a period when most of manu- 
facturing industry, especially in ‘modern’ high-technology sectors, 
has shown a tendency to increasing concentration, the performance 
of the pharmaceutical industry is somewhat surprising. In the 
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absence of rigorous tests of the causal factors involved, we may 
postulate the following: 


Year 


1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 


In the US the initial decline and subsequent increase in 
concentration may be related to the rapid introduction of new 
products in the early 60s followed by the slowdown of innova- 
tion and higher costs of new product introduction in later 
years. Grabowski and Vernon show that the 4-firm concentra- 
tion ratio in innovational output rose markedly after 1967, 
rising from about 25 percent in 1957-66 to nearly 49 per- 
cent in 1967-718; they attribute the reasons for the slower 
rise in sales concentration to a 5-10 year lag in between 
innovation and sales concentration, and to the general decline 
in the share of new products in sales. 


TABLE V 
CONCENTRATION or Ernica Druc Sarles in ‘rue UK: 1962-73 


4-Firm &-Firm 20-Firm NE Share of UK 
Market Held 

k by US Firms 
29.9 46.8 80.7 24.63 - 46.9 


28,9 45.8 81.1 25,44 47.2 
27.9 44.7 79.6 26.95 45.9 
27.0 44.0 78.2 i 28.57 | 45.9 
26.3 42.9 76.7 28.65 45.2 
28.0 43.0 75.1 28.74 44.0 
29.7 44.4 ; 75.1- 27.78 42.8 
29.5 43.9 73.2 26.52 - 40.1 
29.7 44.1 73.2 28.65 39.4 
30.1 46.9 76.1 26.25 38.1 
29.1 45.9 75.2 27.22 38,6 
28.8 45.5 75.3 27.56 38.4 


sOURCE: Sarhe as Table IV, p 202. 


In the UK innovational output has become significantly less 
concentrated over time. This may be due to less stringent 
requirements for new drug introduction in the UK, or it may 
have been caused by the massive entry of European firms into 
the UK market in recent years (the share of US firms has 
declined, as Table V shows). The present tendency to increas- 
ing stringency in the UK (and European countries generally), 
and the ‘settling down’ of the industry’s multinational com- 
panies should, however, lead to an. emergence of the trend to 
increased concentration. 

The phenomenon of the slowing down of innovation in the 


drug industry is a widespread one, and, coupled with rising costs 
of R&D as well as lengthening periods of testing and proving 
efficacy, it should lead in the next two decades to rapidly increas- 
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ing concentration in the sales of new drugs throughout the world. 
This may or may not be accompanied by greater sales concentra- 
tion for all drugs; since there is now emerging a distinct, far more 
competitive, market for older drugs, actively promoted by govern- 
ments (especially in the US and Canada) which might counter- 
balance the tendency in new drug markets. We shall return to this 
point later. 

. Overall concentration levels are, however, not a very mean- 
ingful measure of market power in pharmaceuticals, since there are 
anumber of smaller therapeutic groups between which no substitu- 
tion is possible. In economic terms the correct unit for analysis is 
the therapeutic category within which competition may be said to 
exist. In these, concentration levels are high and much more com- 
parable to levels found in other ‘modern’ industries in advanced 
countries. Tables VI and VII give figures for concentration levels 
within therapeutic groups for the US and UK in 1973, and compares 
these levels to those which prevailed in 1960 and 1964 respectively. 


TABLE VI 


CONCENTRATION IN ELEVEN SELECTED THERAPEUTIC CATEGORIES IN THE US: 
1960 ann ‘1973 


(Percentages) 
Therapeutic Share of Leading Firm? Share of 5 Leading Firms” 
Class 1960 1973 1960 1973 
Total Antibiotics 23.3 37.8 71.5 ` 76.3 
Broad and Medium Spectrum Antibiotics 32.2 37.8 87.6 77.2 
Penicillin 21.0 22.6 66.5 82.7 
Oral Ataractics 31.6 55.2 90.4: 91.9 
Oral Diuretics 61.5 22.4 89.9 83.9 
Antiarthiritics 47.4 52.2 89.6 97.2 
Antihistamines : 28.2 28.6 83.7 83.3 
Analgesics (ethical systemic) 12.9 32.3 35.3 73.6 
Psychostimulants 28.0 36.1 79.3 87.9 
Oral hypoglycemics 82.7 42.1 100.0 99.8 
Sedatives 24.0 22.1 71.5 71.4 


source: From D Schwartzman, Innovation in the Pharmaceutical Industry, Johns Hopkins, 
Baltimore, 1976, Tables 6-14 and 6-15. 


NOTE: a) Shows share of leading firms in the two years separately: the identity of the 


firm was usually different in the two. 
b) Shows the share of the five firms which lead the market in 1960 and 1973 


separately: the identity of the five firms are not necessarily identical. 


These figures, while clearly revealing high degrees of con- 
centration within the therapeutic groups, need further comment. 
Concentration levels in general seem to be fairly stable;that is, there 
seem to be about as many decreases in the share of the leading five 
and four companies as increases. The share of the top firm shows 
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TABLE VII 


CONCENTRATION IN 30 LEADING THERAPEUTIC CATEGORIES IN TuE UK: 1964 anp 1973 


(Percentages) 
Rank* Therapeutic class Share of Leading Firm Share of Four Leading Firms 
1964 1973 1964 1973 
l Broad-spectrum antibiotics 39 42 99 80 
2 Systemic anti-inflammatories 80 40 E 98 88 
3 Bronchodilators 32 42 63 82 
4 Other hypertensives 62 67 98 91 
5 Diuretics 51 40 75 ~ 80 
6 Non-narcotic analgesics 29 30 68 70 
7 Anti-depressants 39 23 89 61 
8 Tranquillizers 45 53 88 83 
9 Anti-angina 34 63 74 93 
10 Plain skin hormones 44 53 88 87 
11 Cough remedies 4] 42 66 69 
12 Plain antacids S 31 34 68 65 
13 Contraceptives 23 33 65 82 
I4 Non-barbiturates 34 72 86 95 
15 Peripheral vasodilators ` 42 31 “75 80 
16 Systemic antibiotics 41 32 86 90 
17 Haematinics 26 31 51 81 
18 Anti-nauseants i -55 34 91 82 
19 Penicillins : 26 26 69 74 
20 Anti-infective skin hormones 17 23 64 59 
21 Anti-obesity preparations 23 60 77 94 
22 Laxatives 31 _ 30 72 70 
23 Acth-systemic hormones, 27 20 76 60 
24 Oral diabetic ‘ 57 44, 99 93 
25 Parkinson anticonvulsants 41 40 87 89 
26 Antispasmodics : 35 16 73 54 
27 Systemic antihistamines 30 24 83 66 
28 TB preparations i -40 34 86 95 
29 Oral cold preparations 44 53 92 “90 
30 Other vitamins 60 40 93 92 


* Ranked according to 1973 sales volume. 


Source: S St P Slatter, Competition and Marketing Strategies in the Pharmaceutical Industry, 
Croom Helm, Lodon, 1977, p 49. 


a clearer tendency to rise in this period (especially in the dozen 
largest therapeutic classesin the UK), but the identity of the 
leader changes frequently. Slatter notes for the UK, however, 
that post-1973 developments, especially of increasing mergers, 
have probably led to higher levels of concentration.® Further, the 
extent of oligopoly within the categories differs markedly.In the UK, 
for instance, in nine groups the firm concentration ratio was 90 
percent or more, while in seven it was below 70 percent: clearly, the 
interplay of such forces as innovation, promotion, generic prescri- 
bing and official policy lead to different results in each case. 


x 
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Finally,market leadership and domination change, in some instances 
dramatically, over time, within the given market structure of high 
concentration. This indicates that there is intense competition in 
drug markets, although competition is confined to the few leaders whose 
relative positions change in the therapeutic groups (generally three 
or four) they specialise in. This fact leads Schwartzman to argue 
that: - pi 
Under these conditions the concentration ratio is not an index 
of monopoly power: a high concentration ratio does not signify 
that the leading firms ina therapeutic field are secure 
from product competition. They cannot be said to possess 
monopoly power. The leaders ... strive to introduce new drugs 
which are superior to those they already have. And many 
firms are actively cngaged in R&D efforts. The high degree 
of concentration in therapeutic fields thus does not signify 
that R&D efforts are limited to a few firms, 

We shall take issue with a related argument (which represents 
the position of the industry’s defenders) that the extent and nature 
of competition in pharmaceuticals is sufficient and desirable from 
the social point of view, but for the moment we agree that rivalry 
does exist among the oligopolists who dominate the industry, and 
that the pharmaceutical industry does not exhibit tle cartel-like 
collusive behaviour which characterizes mature, stable oligopolies. 
The extent of concentration in innovation is greater than Schwar- 
tzman indicates, and it is increasing markedly over time, but 
R&D is not confined to a ‘few firms’, if by this is meant the 


‘usual four or five firm grouping. There are some 30-50 firms which 


. are major innovators, and although they each specialize in a few 


therapeutic categories, they occasionally enter related fields where 
profitable opportunities exist. Thus, there is competition in sales 
and in innovation, and therapeutic-category concentration levels 
may give a misleading picture of market power. It is, however, 
argued below that the nature of the competition is itself wasteful 
in this industry; that large firms possess considerable market power 
regardless of the fact that they compete with each other; and that 
the exercise of such market power has several undesirable conse- 
quences, especially in less developed countries. 

To conclude this section, therefore, we may describe the 
structure of the industry as strongly multinational but relatively 
unconcentrated at the overall level, and highly concentrated but 
with active ‘oligopolistic competition at the economically defined 
individual market level. There exists a tendency to increasing 
concentration caused by escalating R&D costs, but in some sub- 
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groups this is dampened, or offset, by low levels of innovation, 
growth of- generic prescribing or official action:: This structure 
seems to be common to most countries;-developed or underdevelo-: 
ped; where the industry operates. These structural considerations 
do not, however, correctly portray: the existence or absence of 
market power in the industry, and we turn now to an explicit dis- 
cussion of this question. = i 


` INDICATORS AND SOURCES OF MARKET POWER 


The level of concentration in an industry is the most com- 
monly used indicator of the existence of .market power,-but it is 
only one of several others.’ According to this indicator, the drug 
industry seems to be possessed’ of considerable market power at 
the therapeutic group level, though evidence on competition 
between the market leaders may be used to persuade us that: this 
is not so. Two further. tasks await us: to see whether other indica- 
tors of market power: support the hypothesis that, despite oligopo- 
listic rivalry, the market leaders retain considerable market power; 
and, if so, what consequences the process: of oligopolistic,rivalry. 
and ‘competitive acquisition of market power has for:social.welfare: 

In an earlier paper™-we had discussed three other -indica: 
tors of market power in the pharmaceutical industry: i) Price discre+ 
pancies; ii) High profits;: and . iii) Product differentiation.: Let us 
remark on them‘ ‘briefly. iA e's 


Price’ Discrepancies 


The: drug Hiner exhibits- sentiantial price drente i 
(i) between regions, buyers and countries (indicating the power to 
discriminate between: markets, the classic sign of market power), 
and (ii) between identical products sold under brand names by 
large firms and those sold under generic names by small ones. 

While data on price discrimination by drug firms are, in 
the naturé of the :.matter, difficult to, find, the few figures that 
exist show significant differences, especially between countries, 
that cannot be explained simply by reference to exchange rate 
changes, regulations, transport cost, and the like.!2 Roche’s 
‘Librium’ and ‘Valium’, for instance, were priced some 700 percent 
and 1100 percent higher in the US than in the UK in 1975; other ; 
examples are mentioned in our above-mentioned study. 

Price differences between identical branded and generic 
productsin the pharmaceutical industry are better’ known and 
recorded, especially in the United States. Evidence before the US 
Senate hearings since the early 1960’s has in fact,‘covered innumer- / 
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able such cases, and it would hardly be useful to give further figures 
if it were not for recent attempts by the industry’s defenders to 
establish that price competition was flourishing and effective in 
pharmaceutical markets.!3 Using data on the decline in the price 
of drugs, especially of antibiotics (which have experienced the 
most dramatic price reductions of any class of drugs), they have 
argued that drug firms could not be accused of possessing excessive 
market power when competition clearly affected their pricing 
policies. 

This is an important argument which, if valid, would have 
serious implications for the case advanced in this paper and for 
the whole gamut of regulatory policies set up by various govern- 
ments to control pharmaceutical prices: The industry’s case is, 
however, unfounded and the argument of its defenders misleading 
and misdirected. It is misdirected because critics have not claimed 
that large drug companies were absolute monopolists which could 
ignore all actual and potential competition: clearly, they are 
oligopolists who must take each other’s reactions into account in 
all matters including pricing. It is misleading because it uses 
evidence on oligopolistic rivalry (between the large firms) to deduce 
that competition is fully effective. In fact, since competition in the 
drug industry is largely confined to the dominant firms“, such 
evidence does prove or disprove that large firms as such continue 
to exercise substantial market power vis-a-vis their small rivals. 
We have to look at prices in multi-source markets, where large and 
small suppliers coexist, to see whether- prices are- in fact signifi- 
cantly different, and whether large firms are able to maintain 
dominant market shares despite higher prices. 

A recent study by Brooke provides just such evidence on 
antibiotic markets in the US. Some of Brooke’s main findings are 
displayed in Table VIII, and they show clearly that ‘competition’ 
in pharmaceutical markets does not eliminate market power in the 
hands of the large firms. Such firms are able to retain large shares 
of the market despite charging prices which are often several times 
higher than prices charged for identical products by smaller firms. 
Since these products are all multisource and not protected by pate- 
nts the reason for price differentials lies (as argued below), in 
brand preference creation by promotion. 


High Profits 


Despite the decline in profitability in recent times caused 
by the recession, pharmaceuticals remain one of two or three most 
profitable sectors in manufacturing industry, in developed as well 
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TABLE VIII 


Price DIFFERENTIALS ° IN US Antisiorics MARKETS BETWEEN LARGE AND 
Smart Firms, 1972 


, (in US $) 
Lowest 
Drug Dominant Supplier Five Largest Suppliers Available 
i Price Market Share b Average Price | Market Share b Price 
f Percent Percent 
l1 Erythromycin 12,96 46 9.91 80 5.70 
2 Potassium , 
Penicillin 8.36 78° 540° over 90°, 1.20 
3 Penicillin VK 8.32 52 - 7.21 88 1.85 
` 4 Oxytetracycline 18.43 . 96 — on 1.90 
5 Tetracycline 22.70 35 22.52 86 4.12 
6 Ampicillin 13.81 24 10,62 72 4.40 
7 Chloramphenicol 23.71 99 — — app. 7.90 
8 Sulfoxazole 22.50 nad na na 8.90 


Source: S Lall, “The Growth of the Pharmaceutical Industry in Developing Comer: 
Appendix 1. 


Nores: a) ‘Average transaction price’ for the main dosage form of the drug. 
b) Market shares calculated for the main dosage form of the drug. 
c) Market share for total potassium penicillin market. 
d) Exact market share not available, but price quoted is for firm known 
to be dominant. 
c) Two firms only. 


as less-developed countrics. There are some problems about deter- 
mining the economically correct rate of profit in this industry—the 
treatment of R&D expenses, the allowance for risk, the correct 
calculation of the capital base, and, most important, the deter- 
mination of correct transfer prices on intra-firm transactions. The 
industry is well-known for the latitude with which its transfer 
prices are assigned, a result of the highly firm-specific nature of 
the intermediates traded between different units of given trans- 
national companies. Studies in LDCs and developed countries 
alike reveal that TNCs use these prices to shift profits out of areas 
where it is costly or risky to declare high profits. In some cases 
the device is used to push up costs, and so prices negotiated with 
authorities: a recent example for Europe is given by M Dondelin- 
ger, a Belgian member of the Eurdpean Parliament, according to 
whom 
Metoclopramide is manufactured in Caen, France, by Labor- 
atoire Delaire “at a price of Fr 100 per kilo in bulk.” The 
drug then “‘passes from subsidiary to subsidiary through 
Belgium and ends up in Switzerland, near Zurich, under the 
label of the Zofingen company”. The European MP alleges 
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that Zofingen “then resells it officially in foreign economy 
‘to Delagrange’ who pays Fr 4,000 a kilo, packages it and 
‘distributes it to chemists where it is sold to the public at the 
price approved by the Ministry of Health of Fr 8000 per 
kilo.” 

If these problems were all taken into account the declared 
rate of profit in many countries—high as it is—would probably be 
higher still. In Sri Lanka, for instance, some TNC subsidiaries 
engaged in local manufacture were found to be importing phar- 
maceutical chemicals from their principals at prices three to four 
times higher than charged by other TNCs: the drugs involved were 
fairly old and out of patent, so that ‘‘contribution to R&D” (the 
standard reason advanced for charging high transfer prices) could 
hardly be used to justify the practice." 

The profit performance of the industry, and especially of 
the dominant firms, thus confirms the existence of barriers to entry 
suggested by other indicators. 


Product Differentiation 


Product differentiation and high levels of promotional 
expenditure can serve both as an indicator as well as a cause of 
market power. In this industry, despite the ‘scientific’ nature of 
its users and products, both these indicators suggest very intense 
efforts to create market power. Some 700-1000 drugs are sold 
under several thousand brand names in almost every country, and 
the average level of promotional expenditure is one of the highest 
for all manufacturing industry. Table IX sets out some recent data 
on this. It should be noted that these average promotional expen- 
ses conceal considerable variation. On most newly launched or 
heavily marketed products the expense is much higher; in some 
cases, particularly if the product fails to capture a large section of 
the market, promotion expenses exceed the total value of sales.!9 

The industry is notorious for its use of high pressure sales 
techniques, and it is being forced in every advanced country’ to 
reduce its spending on promotion, to control the content of its 
advertising and to offer less obvious benefits to doctors who pres- 
cribe its products. In less-developed countries’ the controls are less 
strict, and there is reason to believe that the hold of promotion 
over doctors is stronger.” 

All indicators, then, support the case that the dominant 
firms exercise considerable market power in the drug industry. 
This is not to assert that this poweris stable. As we have noted, 
the existence of intense oligopolistic competition leads to frequent 
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TABLE IX 
PROMOTIONAL EXPENDITURES AND NUMBER OF DRUG SPECIALITIES IN SELECTED 
COUNTRIES 
Country Promotional Expenditures Approximate No. of 
as Percentage of Sales Product Specialities 
i US 22 35,000 or more 
“OK 15 10,000 
W Germany 22 12,000 - 15,000 
Italy 22 15,600 
Sweden 18 1,650 
France 17 6,500 
India ` 18 15,000 


Sources: Slatter, “Competition and Marketing Strategies in the Pharmaceutical Indus- 
try” Tables 5. 2 and 6.2, and Lall, Major Issues in Transfer of Technology to 
Developing Countries, 1975. 


changes in market leadership within particular therapeutic cate- 
gories, depending on the ability of the large firms to innovate and 
market new products. Furthermore, economic stringency and a 
growing realization of the problems raised by the strategies of 
large firms (which we discuss below) have led various governments 
to become increasingly strict about the introduction of ‘new’ drugs 
which offer little therapeutic benefit, to cut down on promotional 
excesses and to control prices directly. This has caused some 
containment of the market power of the large firms (though not 
necessarily a reduction in concentration levels), a tendency which 
may be strengthened by the innovational slowing down in the 
industry. This slowing down has meant that in many important 
therapeutic groups (led by antibiotics) leading products are com- 
ing to the end of patent protection and so facing conipetition from 
the branded products of large-rivals and generic products of 
small rivals. While the proportion of generic prescriptions written 
is still small (about 12 percent in the US ™, and less in Continen- 
tal Europe), the importance of multi-source markets is bound to 
increase over the next few years, and generic prescribing is also 
likely to grow under official urging. It is not certain, however, 
that this will necessarily lead to a weakening in the competitive 
position and market shares of the large drug companies. As we 
saw earlier, their branded products continue to dominate markets 
and fetch higher prices even when several smaller competitors 
exist. The latest evidence suggests that, by aggressively attacking 
generic markets as they are forced into them, “the major companies 
look set to retain their dominant positions.” # The loss of one 
source of market power (technology) has naturally led the firms to 
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rely more on the other (marketing); the final result does not seem 
to be very different; and dominant firms remain dominant. 


Sources of Market Power 


Let us now sender briefly the sources of market power. 
The two main supports of market power in Gaetan nen are 
{a) technology and (b) marketing.. ` i 
_ The ability to produce new drugs whether they are major 
advances, minor improvements or simply imitations or new combi- 
nations—are the lifeblood of growth in the industry. The institution 
of the patent system is of prime. significance here. This system 
provides a legal monopoly to innovators for 17-20 years in most 
countries®’, though its effective life is less because of the time lag 
between registering a patent and bringing a product on the market. 
Unlike other industries where the growing importance of unpaten- 
ted know-how has reduced the significance of patents in protecting 
innovation, the pharmaceutical sector remains crucially dependent 
on patents to protect earnings on new products. The role of 
patents in LDCs, however, seems to be mainly to protect the 
export markets of TNCs; a tiny fraction, under five percent of the 
total patents taken out by innovators, are actually used for produc- 
tion there. While patents are in force, the host country is obliged 
to import the products at the prices charged by the TNCs, regard- 
less of the availability of similar products at much lower prices 
from imitating firms. 


As far as new products are concerned, the tendency to 
increased concentration in R&D, coupled with the institutional 
framework of patents, provides a growing source of market power. 
As far as existing products are concerned, the innovational 
structure of the industry provides a strong incentive to produce 
imitative or slightly modified drugs which can (a) extend the 
effective life of the original patent (for the innovator), or(b) get 
around the original patent (for an imitator), or (c) providea 
product (say, a new ‘combination’ of existing drugs) which can be 
marketed as a new product, or (d) provide a product which can be 
sold as appropriate to slightly different indications. There is con- 
troversy over how much this sort of product competition adds to 
the market power and earnings of drug companies: what is clear 
is that, in the absence of strong regulation by the government, the 
great bulk of ‘new’ drugs sold are of an imitative or trivial nature. 

Table X gives the most recent figures on the FDA’s classi- 
fication of 1,935 drugs up to April 1977; the products covered are 
in the ‘Investigational New Drug’ (IND) phase. Practically all of 
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them are introduced by the large firms. The’ tests of the FDA 
show that only 3.3 percent of total new drugs constitute important 
therapeutic gains, and less than 20 percent constitute even modest 
gains. The vast majority of IND registrations are trivial, and 
45 percent of the total are new formulations, combinations or 
imitations (items 3, 4 and 5) under category C, derived from R&D 
directed at what is commonly known as ‘molecule manipulation’. 
Although some results of such R&D do lead to therapeutic gains, 
it appears that this is more a by-product of marketing-orientated 
research than the main product of genuinely innovational research; 
Cox, Millane and Styles% describe the alternative research policies 
pharmaceutical companies may adopt, and illustrate the crucial 


role of marketing based research in providing a continuous stream 
of ‘new’ products. 


TABLE X 


US: Crassiricarion or New IND Drucs sy THERAPEUTIC VALUE BY FDA 
(as of April 1977) 


Type af Drug A B C D° © Total” 
Introduction Important Modest Little or 
Therapeutic gain “Gain No Gain Other 
No. Per- No, Per» No. Per- No. Per- No. Per- 
cent cent cent cent cent 
(1) New Molecular i i 
Entity 50 78.1 167 55.8 538 35.0° 20 57.1 775 40.0 
% - 6.4 — 2.15 ~ 69.4 — 2.5 -= 100.0 — 
(2) New Salt, Ester a 
or Derivative 2 31 19 63 137 89 1 28 159 82 
% 12 — H9 — 86.1 — 06 — 100.0 — 
(3) New Combination f 
or Formulation 5 7.8 69 23.0 242 15.7 3 8.5 319 16.4 
: % 15 — 216 — 758 — 09 — 1000 — 
{4) Already i 3 
Marketed Drug , 2 3.1 25. 83 445 289 3 8.5 475 24.5 
% 04 — “52 — 936 — 06 — 1000 — 


(5) Already Marketed i 
by same Firm $5 7.8 19 6.3 175 11.3 8 22.8 207 10.0 


% ot 24 ‘— 91 — 845 — 38 — 1000 — 
(6) Total > 64 100.0 299 100.0 1,537 100.0 35 100.0 1,935 100.0 
% 38 — 155 — 794 — 18 — 1000 — 


Source: SCRIP, 24 September, 1977, p 13. 
Nores: a) Includes ‘special situation’ drugs which offer decreased safety or effective- 


ness but have some compensating virtue, and-drugs under review for being 
‘less than effective’. 


b) Percentages may not sum up to 100 because of rounding off. 


The role of marketing ‘in creating. and maintaining posi- 
tions of market, power is as important as that of innovation. It 
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is a commonly noted feature of consumer-product , .oligopolies 
that competition usually concentrates on product differentiation 
and new product introduction rather than on price. rivalry. This 
tendency i is strengthened in” the pharmaceutical industry because 
the complete separation of identity between the buyer (the patient 
or whatever agency pays for the patient) and the decision maker 
(the doctor) eliminates any direct pressure on the latter to ‘econ- 
omize’ in the normal sense of the word. , 

In this situation it is only to be expected that manufactur- 
ers will aim to-continually introduce ‘new’ products on the market 
with a barrage of high-powered promotion, the success of which 
depends on impressing on the, doctor the virtues (in terms of their 
therapeutic superiority or better quality) of particular brand names. 
The instances in which lower price is stressed as a major selling 
point are conspicuous by their rarity.® It is true that major ther- 
apeutic breakthroughs can be priced higher than minor ones, and 
that purely imitative drugs tend to be comparable in price to, or 
somewhat cheaper than, the originals, but all drugs which can be 
promoted effectively can command a premium in price over unad- 
vertised generics, and the effectiveness in selling a drug as ‘new’ 
does not always depend on its therapeutic novelty. 

There is an intimate and vital link between the innovatio- 
nal and marketing functions of the large drug companies. Innova- 
tion requires a powerful promotional system to achieve commercial 
success; and an extensive marketing network requires a constant _ 
‘stream of ‘new’ products to feed it: When combined with a situa- 
ation where there aré few' sources of objective information on drug 
efficacy, price and comparability available to the doctor, and 
those that are do not match the lavishness or effectiveness of drug 
company advertising, we have a market where true innovation is 
liberally mixed with imitation or molecule manipulation, where 
information on therapy is submerged in powerful promotion, and 
competition is subverted by brand preference. 

While the more advanced countries are instituting measures 
to check on the effectiveness of drugs,. to regulate the prices of 
‘me-too’ as opposed to genuinely new drugs, to control the expen- 
diture on and content of advertising, and to provide some ‘counter- 
promotion’ to drug company marketing, the LDCs are generally 
far behind in such reform. Many of them are even unconscious of 
the problems raised by the normal mode of oligopolistic competi- 
tion in the drug industry, and those that are face immense political 
and social difficulties in -launching major reforms.” . 
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CORSET DEES: of Market Power 


ane as = 

-It cannot be. doubted that drug TNCs have made major 
contributions .to the discovery of new drugs, to their worldwide 
production and distribution, and to the knowledge of new thera- 
pies on the part of the medical profession. In fact, given private 
enterprise in the industry and the course of scientific progress in 
chemotherapy, it is unlikely that any other system of R&D, 
production and marketing could have yielded better results. 

This being said, however, it must, be admitted that the 
industry’s mode of operations has entailed substantial direct and 
indirect costs in most host countries, especially the poor ones, 
which can be reduced. by appropriate regulatory action. 

The direct costs of the industry may be defined as ist 
which show up in the prices charged by TNCs. They are ‘costs? 
to host countries in the sense that an alternative means of drug 
provision—and a range of alternatives is conceivable, as discussed 
in the section on policy—could supply the same effective medica- 
tion at lower prices. There are three elements which constitute 
direct costs in this sense: ` l 

Profits: While a normal rate of profit, taking into Joint 
the riskiness of investment (especially in R&D), isa necessary 
cost of production, it can be. plausibly argued that in the pharma- 
ceutical industry the actual profitability of the dominant firms is 
too high. As far as new drugs are concerned, the period of patent 
protection, and the hold established by successful brand promotion, 
enables firms to earn returns which are not justified by the actual 
riskiness of the investment. The market power built up for new 
drugs persists even when competition appears (though it declines 
with the entry of large rivals), and permits profits to be earned by 
dominant firms that are higher than a truly competitive rate. The 
contribution of marketing-based entry barriers to profits is so 
apparent that it is difficult to accept the industry’s claim that all 
higher-than-normal profits are due solely to the riskiness of R&D. 

As far as LDCs are concerned, this cost is compounded by 
two factors. First, where transfer pricing is used to remit profit 
clandestinely, the host governments (and local shareholders, where 
relevant) do not even collect their legitimate share of the profits 
earned in the host economy. Second, where innovations are deve- 
loped primarily for developed markets, and poor countries are 
made to contribute at the same rate as rich ones, it can be argued 
that the profit earned in LDCs is ‘pure ‘rent’ which does not con- 
tribute to investment in R&D. In other words, even if LDCs paid 
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no contribution to R&D on ‘rich man’s drugs’, the: expenditure on 
their innovation would continue ‘unaffected: there is then no econo- 
mic'reason why they should make.such contributions. _ . 

Misdirected R&D: The prices charged for E EA AR 
products reflect not only the costs of genuine innovation but also 
the portion of R&D spent on trivial or imitative innovation. 
While Table X above showed that some such R&D has social 
benefits, most of itcan probably be eliminated with little harm, 
indeed with considerable saving in scarce technical resources. 

Promotional expenditure. If the same information on drug 
therapy as provided by the enormous expenditures of drug firms 
could be effectively imparted at lower cost—and recent cuts 
imposed by various governments indicate that this is the case—then 
all the extra over that minimum is socially wasteful. It contributes 
to the market power of the firms concerned, but not to good therapy 
and certainly not to the ability of the poor to buy medicine. If the 
information function was centralised, it is likely that the cost would 
be even further reduced, and that the present alternative system 
would show correspondingly higher social waste. 


Indirect Costs 


Indirect costs do not show up in the high prices charged 
for drugs, but they are real nonetheless, especially in poor coun- 
tries. To mention them very briefly: i) Overprescribing and mis- 
prescribing of drugs, leading to financial waste;unnecessary adverse 
reactions and building of resistance to drugs (one estimate for the 
US puts deaths caused by misprescribing at 30,000 per year), and 
the creation of drug dependence: all caused to some extent by the 
powerful promotional mechanism used by the TNCs; ii) Suppres- 
sion of competition by small firms (of special significance to local 
competitors in developing countries) by the implicit denigration 
of the products of such firms in drug advertising by the multina- 
tionals, and by monopolistic practises in providing (or withholding 
the essential ‘active ingredients’ required for drug formulation.” 
The licensing of drug technology is frequently hemmed in by a 
variety of restrictive business practices; iii) Prescribing of the 
latest drugs which, by the income and health requirements of 
poor countries, are ‘overeffective’, in that the same medication, 
perhaps with a higher incidence of adverse effects, could be pro- 
vided by older and far.cheaper drugs. The present system of drug 
provision renders a rational trade-off between cost and efficacy 
extremely difficult; (iv). Prescribing of a number of: drugs (and 
their direct sale to consumers) which are ineffective, and do not do 
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what is claimed for them;® (v) Stultification of local R&D by 
creating total dependence on imported technology. Where the 
local government does undertake research (as in India), it has 
shown some success, proving that very large and sophisticated 
laboratories concentrated in developed countries are not essential 
for conducting worthwhile research. The most important advances 
have been made in improving and adapting processes; the R&D 
contribution of developing countries is negligible as far as impor- 
tant new products are concerned. However, there is a growing 
risk that research conducted locally within the existing structure 
will be picked up by the multinationals and commercialized by 
their parents; (vi) Selling without adequate warning. The laxity 
of official control in developing areas often leads to drugs being 
sold without the warnings which are required in developed countries. 
Ledogar and Silverman ?% provide a compendium of such cases for 
Latin America; similar evidence could undoubtedly be collected in. 
other LDCs; (vii) Clinical testing in developing countries when 
such testing has been strictly controlled in developed ones. The 
population of the former obviously bears the risk of proving the 
marketability of a drug by a foreign multinational. 

The combined effect of these factors on developing countries 
is that drugs are too expensive, too ‘modern’, often overused by 
those who can afford them, and extremely- unequally distributed. 
Only a small proportion of the population can afford to buy the 
drugs provided by the multinationals (80 percent of the Indian 
population does not have access to drugs) and even they often 
misspend in relation to the benefits provided. Cheap and effective 
drugs are not provided to meet the real medical needs of the rest 
because this is not where the profits of the multinationals are 
made. f 

These ‘costs’ are, furthermore, not just that the present 
system happens to provide inappropriate and costly drugs to an 
elite, but also that, in the absence of an alternative system of drug 
production, innovation and marketing, it becomes impossible for 
developing countries to provide essential medicines to the majority 
of their population. The existing system is, in other words, so 
pervasive and powerful that, without major reform, it prevents the use 
of any easy alternative method of getting cheap and adequate supplies of 
essential drugs by poorer countries. This is so partly because there are 
strong vested interests in these countries (including the medical 
profession) which support a continuing dependence on the drug 
multinationals, partly because there is strong faith in their branded 
products (in turn, because quality control of local firms may be 
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inadequate), partly because of the technological backwardness of 
the chemical industries in developing countries (strengthened by 
the attitudes engendered by ‘depéndence’), and partly because of 
the weaknesses of their administrative structures. 


Policy Options 


The need for a reform of the system of pharmaceutical 
delivery to the poor of the world is now widely accepted by most 
LDCs, international agencies and (implicitly) by several TNCs 
themselves, In fact, the reforms under discussion are essentially 
a combination of the various measures already taken by the 
developed countries to control the drug industry t: for example, 
the FDA’s attempts to introduce generic competition and check 
drug effectiveness; the UK attempt to restrain profitability; the 
French measures to check prices directly and to create a two-tier 
price structure for new and old drugs; the Swedish method of 
strictly controlling new drug registration; the German and French 
attempts to limit promotion; and soon. 

It has been argued above that minor m are likely to . 
be ineffective in LDCs: the main reason for this is their urgent 
need for cheap, effective medication for. the majority of their 
population who cannot afford the vast array of expensive, modern 
drugs. This calls for a concentration of resources on meeting the 
most common ailments: on filling what has become known as a 
‘basic’ or ‘essential’ drug list.52 While the drug industry is opposed 
to such a list (which would greatly reduce the scope for product 
differentiation, promotion and minor innovation), such a strategy 
seems eminently sensible to meet the special conditions prev ailing 
in LDCs. . 

The WHO Expert Committee on the Selection of Essential 
Drugs has drawn up a list of essential drags which was submitted 
to the WHO’s Executive Board in early 1977. This committee 
concludes in its final report that “in the light of present scientific 
knowledge, a sample of about 200 essential drugs (active substances) 
is indispensable for the health care of the vast majority of the 
world’s population... For. the optimum use of limited financial 
resources, the available drugs must be restricted to those proven 
to be therapeutically effective, to have acceptable safety and tO 
satisfy the health needs of the population.” It is recognized that 
“a limited list may not provide for the needs of every person, but 
certainly should for. the vast majority; whether or not drugs or 
pharmaceutical products outside the list are available in the private 
sector should bea local decision.” 3 The need to adapt the list to 
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differing local conditions and’ to day at. ponodicaly! -is also 
stressed... - ` : 

The daag up of some priority list i is sii the first’ ee in 
pharmaceutical reform. The next logical step would be to rationalize 
the whole list of drugs available in a country. This ‘rationalized list’ 
would contain some 600-800 drugs, including those on the ‘essential’ 
drug list, and would provide sufficient medication for secondary 
and tertiary health care {primary health care being met by essen- 
tial: drugs). The main aim of such rationalization would be (a) to 
promote prescribing by generic and not brand names, (b) to cut 
out imitative products which add nothing to therapy, (c) to elimi- 
nate, combination products which are therapeutically undesirable 
or which are ineffective, (d) to eliminate drugs with unacceptably 
high toxicity, and (e) to reduce the commercial pressures on the 
part of manufacturers to produce trivial ‘new’ drugs and to 
promote brand names.*4 While rationalization is of greatest value 
in LDCs where economic pressures call for urgent economy and 
where official controls in brand-name promotion are slack, clearly 
, a similar policy (along the lines of Sweden, which has a far smaller 
number of drugs on the market than, say the US or Germany) in 
advanced countries would also have medical and economic benefits. 

Whatever sort of essential or rationalized list a government 
adopts, there are likely to be severe problems in implementing it: 
quality and ‘bio-availability’ problems; resistance by the medical 
profession; pressures by the large drug companies; and hostility 
from the elite groups of consumers who are used to the whole 
array of expensive branded drugs. Thus, progress has to be very 
slow and careful. The government has to ensure that the drugs it 
obtains are of satisfactory quality and biologically equivalent with 
the branded drugs of the TNCs; both raise technical and admini- 
strative ‘problems of great magnitude, and for a number of drugs 
bioequivalence ‘of generic and branded products has not yet 
been established. It has to mount an educational.campaign aimed 
at the .medical profession to raise their consciousness on generic 
prescribing, economizing and the availability of good quality drugs 
from small generic producers. A sudden and abrupt change to 
generic prescribing, without ensuring the quality of generic drugs, 
can have disastrous results, as the’ abortive Pakistani experience of 
1973 shows. It has to conquer the hostility of the elites who feel 
their. standards of health care threatened, and to counter pressures - 
mounted by the TNCs themselves—all requiring political deter- 
mination, care‘and moderation. ek Ae: @ E 

Tf a rationalized list of drugs is adopted, the main focus of 
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policy should be to economize in. its provision, subject to two 
important considerations (besides the crucial one of quality noted. 
above): Firstly,.it should attempt to promote. indigenous industrial: 
and technological development, even if this . involves som> costs. 
(for example, technology purchase, R&D investment, tariff pro-- 
tection) inthe short run. The pharmaceutical sector, and with it 
the fine chemicals industry sector, has numerous ‘linkages’ which 
are favourable to long term industrial development, and countries 
with large markets, a broad industrial base aad sufficient skilled. 
manpower can reasonably attempt to expand into the production 
of intermediate and basic chemicals required for pharmaceutical 
manufacture. This is not intended to advocate highly-protected 
‘self-sufficiency’ in this industry. Itis doubtful, in view of the 
rapid pace of technological change, whether any country can be 
fully self-sufficient. But a large degree of local production in coun- 
tries like India, Brazil, Mexico and Egypt may be feasible and 
economical, Similarly, R&D should be undertaken selectively 
and according to comparative advantage. There is a good case for 
leaving basic R&D and expensive product development to TNCs 
which are already engaged in it, and to concentrate LDG 
efforts on process development and adaptation, and perhaps 
on discovering drugs for tropical diseases not adequately resear- 
ched-by TNCs. Secondly, siace the R&D efforts of TNCs in many 
areas are valuable and desirable, policies to economise on drug 
purchase should not curtail their earnings in such a way that R& 
D is reduced. It may thus be advisable for LDCs to pay premium 
prices for genuinely innovative products of TNCs even when 
cheaper substitutes are available from imitative firms. This leads 
to the creation of a two-tier price structure, with high-priced in- 
novations and generically priced old products, a structure which 
isin fact evolving in several advanced countries (most notably 
France, and, for the Federal-financed health sector, in the US). 
It must be pointed out, however, that such a price structure raises 
two further problems: (i) LDCs may want a further two-tier divi- 
~- sion within the innovative drugs themselves, paying less for ‘rich 
man’s drugs’ which are intended for diseases prevalent in develo- 
ped countries and more for drugs of major interest to tropical 
areas;® and (ii) TNCs’ R&D is financed not simply by innova- 
tions but by profits earned on all products, old and new, and 
cutting down the prices of old products may simply transfer the 
burden to new ones (if LDCs want mainly old products, this would 
in effect shift the burden to the developed countries, which is not 
an undesirable procedure). 
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Subject to these considerations, LDCs should try to meet their 
drug needs from those available sources, local and foreign, which 
are most economical. The exact method of determining prices (in- 
cluding transfer prices) and rewarding ‘R&D is a complex matter 
which we cannot discuss heré, but a range of alternative systems is 
inusein different countries to provide models for study. The 
purchase of drugs on a worldwide tender basis may require some 
amendment to existing patent laws, but, in view of what has been 
said above about the need to preserve basic research, an abolition 
of patent protection may not be advisable. On the contrary, some 
strengthening of patents may be required in instances where drug 

‘development has become lengthier and more risky. Ao interesting 
recent development—perhaps originating in the growth of. generic 
prescribing: inthe US and the entry of large firms in generic 
markets in a big way—is the offer of some TNCs to provide older 
drugs at cost to LDCs via WHO: it is very likely that this will cul- 
minate in TNCs explicitly entering the international market for 
generics and competing with small: producers with their older 
branded products. The result may be anti-competitive (that is, small 
firms will not be able to compete even on generic drugs) but not 
necessarily unwelcome for the LDCs, since this would greatly 
reduce their ‘search costs’ for cheap drugs of adequate quality. 

l Finally, policy reform should encompass the marketing and 
promotion ef drugs. If generic prescribing takes hold, the need 
for commercial promotion will decline except for new drugs, and 
for these governments may wish to institute controls on the cost 
and content of advertising. Controls may range from mild extor- 
tation on cost or vetting of advertising, to strict statutory regula- 
tion, or even to official takeover of the information function. The 
provision of adequate information is not, by any means, an easy 
task. It requires a grid along which full data on new therapies and 
their relative ‘benefits and costs are effectively communicated to 
doctors, and along which doctors’ findings on efficacy and adverse 
reactions can be communicated tó- manufacturers, officials and 
other parts of the health system. It is likely that an official struct- 
ure can provide such a grid more economically and with more 
objectivity than is presently done by the drug companies, but the 
difficulties of setting up and administering such a - centralised system’ 
should not be minimised:: f 

We may conclude on an optimistic note: Most of the refornis 
recommended here have alréady been launched inthe developed 
‘countries; and their experience offers a'wealth of lessons to LDCs 
which wish to minimise the costs of drug provision to their pop ula- 
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tions. There is a growing awareness of the problems ‘that drug 
provision in the present structure faces, and the large firms are 
themselves adapting to the changing pressures and circumstances 
without great discomfort. The conflict and confrontation which 
seemed to overshadow the scene a few-years ago ** seem gradually 
to be yielding to a spirit of meaningful debate (if not coopera- 
tion). The next few years may see major changes inthe interna- 
tional system of drug production, pricing and distribution, though 
it is less likely that the dominance of TNCs will diminish signi- 
ficantly in most areas, 
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Manufacturers Associations has, predictably, “strongly opposed’? the concept of an 
essential drug list on medical and economic grounds, and argued that such a list 
would lead to worsening of health care standards. 

For a detailed description of the rationalization in Sri Lanka see Bibile, op. cit. 
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outcome. à 
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The Politics of Fapanese-Filipino Joint Ventures: 
A Sociological View 


THERE is a resurgence of direct participation by foreign corpora- 
tions in the economies of Third World countries. Along with the 
establishment of authoritarian governments in these countries, a 
growing number of transnational corporations (or TNCs) have 
moved in, usually encouraged by lavish tax incentives and various 
other guarantees, Something new and different however has been 
added. This is the increasing popularity of the joint-venture arrange- 
ment as the vehicle for TNC participation. The joint-venture 
enterprise features combined equity participation by foreign and 
local capitalists, instead of the usual 100 percent foreign control 
and ownership. 

In the Philippines, “joint venturing” is primarily a Japanese 
pastime, and essentially a post-Martial Law phenomenon. (To be 
sure, the termination of the Laurel-Langley Agreement in 1974 
also multiplied the number of American-Filipino joint ventures, 
some of which had been hitherto wholly American-owned corpor- 
ations. This development in itself deserves serious attention). No 
study of the present Philippine policy on foreign investments can 
afford to ignore the behaviour and socio-economic impact of the 
so-called joint ventures. The study of joint ventures in the Philip- 
pines is also essentially a study of the pattern of Japanese capital 
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participation in the Philippine economy. This is the justification 
for the present essay’s concentration on Japanese-Filipino joint 
ventures.. `. i : BA 

Philippine policy towards foreign -investments shares some 
basic similarities with the policies of other: Third World countries. 
In the post-World War II years, the excitement over import-sub- 
stitution industrialization provided the proper atmosphere for the 
massive entry of TNC subsidiaries into: the host countries. The 
import-substitution strategy rode.on the promise that local raw 
materials were going to be tapped and processed locally, that local 
labour was going to be extensively utilized, that the domestic mar- 
ket was going to be immensely ‘benefited. by the availability of 
cheaper locally produced.commodities, and that the entire scheme 
was going to save the country precious foreign exchange. 

These expectations were quickly belied by the actual experi- 
ence with this clever scheme. It is ‘true that foreign:exchange was 
not spent on the importation of manufactured goods, but great 
amounts went out of the country nonetheless to purchase the 
equipment needed to produce the import substitutes. Some local 
raw. material was indeed processed into manufactured goods, but 
many other items could only be , produced from industrial raw 
material that, again, had to be imported. Local capitalists found 
that they could not compete with the foreign subsidiaries whose 
brand names had long dominated the local colonially minded mar- 
ket. Thus, instead of using the import-substitution scheme as the 
occasion for launching a nationalind ustrialization programme, local 
capitalists found it immensely more profitable to blackm arket 
their dollar allocations. Interestingly, therefore, import-substitution 
industrialization proved to be nationalist only in rhetoric, for its 
adoption by the newly independent states only led to the further 
entrenchment of foreign capital within their respective economies. 

Today, we are witness to what appears to be an orchestrated 
shift from import-substitution to export-oriented industrialization. 
Technocrats from both the dominant and the subservient econo- 
mies are now in unison in their condemnation of the evils of 
import-substitution. The new game is export-oriented industrialization. 
Its abiding tools are the export-processing zone and the joint-venture 

` enterprises. It promises: (1) to effect the transfer of technology 
from the advanced to the backward economies; (2) to generate 
employment, which in turn would increase the competitiveness of 
labour and improve’ the purchasing“ capacity of the population; 
(3) to increase foreign exchange earnings, which in turn should 
restore a country’s credit-worthiness in the international loan 
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circuit; and (4) to release locally available capital for productive 
use. 

The passionate defense by government technocrats of the 
desirability of the export-oriented industrialization scheme for the 
Philippines has been matched by equally persuasive criticism 
showing that the scheme has not by any means led to the transfer 
of useful technology, that the new industries have only succeeded 
in generating minimal employment and may have possibly dis- 
placed an equal number of workers, that whatever foreign 
exchange earnings are generated are just as quickly eroded by the 
massive repatriation of profits, by transfer pricing, and by the 
payment of interest on foreign loans, and that while much local 
capital has indeed been released, it has mostly gone into the money 
market, not to finance small-scale productive enterprises but to be 
used to finance oil imports, equipment and spare parts, and in- 
dustrial raw materials. And as regards the consequences for labour 
there is increasing evidence that the participation of foreign cor- 
porations in the local economy has often led to more oppressive 
conditions for labour. 

The purpose of this paper is to contribute to the clarifica- l 
tion of some of the issues involved in this debate, mainly by look- 
ing at some materials pertaining to the Philippine experience with 
Japanese capital-affiliated joint ventures.‘ Our discussion revolves 
around certain key propositions which furnish the basis for the 
division of the paper into several sections. 

Firstly, we examine the identities of the major participants 
in Japanese-Filipino joint ventures. Here, we note that the Japanese 
corporations that have come to the Philippines are primarily those 
that also predominate in the Japanese economy and in the econo- 
‘mies of other Southeast Asian countries. Gommonly known in 
Japan as the Kigyo-Shudan, they consist mainly of the industrial- 
financial combines, some of which were originally based on the 
pre-war zaibatsu. On the other hand, the Filipino partners come 
mostly from a narrow circle of 25 groups that presently dominate 
the Philippine economic scene in cooperation with foreign capital. 

Secondly, we attempt to provide a national basis for this 
endogenous corporate mating pattern by analyzing the relevant 
perceptions that appear to inform such choices. Here, we show 
that the considerations that are typically stressed by Japanese 
executives in explaining their choice of the Filipino partner are 
„those that have to do with: access to local capital, access to politi- 
cal influence, corporate durability (capacity to survive various 
regimes), access to markets, previous business relationship with 
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parent company, and preference for professionally-run rather 
than family-oriented corporations. 

Thirdly, we inquire into those aspects of Filipino corpora- 
tions that pose practical problems for the Japanese. Our purpose 
in doing this is to gain insights into the situation and behaviour of 
the Filipino partner as well as on the personal situation of the 
Japanese expatriate executive. The questions that interest us here 
are: To what extent does the joint venture represent the coming 
together of entities from unevenly developed economies? What 
problems does this pose? And what are its typical outcomes? 
Our contention is that indeed the joint venture contains within 
itself great disparities in the level of economic development, that 
these disparities are typically manifested in the two parties’ con- 
ceptions of proper management and ideas on industrial relations, 
and that the backward industrial relations policies of the Filipino 
partner tend to be functionally articulated with the advanced 
money-making activities of the Japanese partner. f 

Fourthly, we look into the actual operational organization 
of the joint venture company and ask: Who typically controls the 
firm? How is control secured? Our argument here is that equity 
percentages do not accurately reflect the corporate power structure. 
In showing how the Japanese partner is usually able to capture 
the managerial prerogative, wepay particular attention to the 
role of loan-financing as a method for establishing corporate con- 
trol. And lastly, we draw certain implications for the direction of 
Philippine development given the realities just presented. 

The data used in this paper are of three kinds: 1) public 
documents and records from the Securities and Exchange Gommi- 
ssion, Board of Investments, Central:Bank, NEDA, and so on; 
2) newspapers, especially the Business Day; and 3) transcripts of 
in-depth interviews with about 95 top Japanese officials and/or dir- 
ectors assigned to various Japanese-Filipino joint ventures. The 
cut-off date for the public records is 1976, while the interviews were 
conducted mostly in 1975. 


The Japanese Kigyo Shudan and the Filipino Group of 25 


In June 1976, there existed 385 Japanese-Filipino joint 
ventures, with total Japanese equity investments of 1,070. 6M 
(dollar equivalent). The majority of the Japanese firms investing in 
the big joint ventures are leading transnational corporations. Many 
of the not independent firms, but members or affiliates of several 
Japanese financial and industrial conglomerates, such as Dai-ichi 
Kangyo, Mitsui, Mitsubishi, Sanwa, Fuyo, and Sumitomo. These 
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six groups, or the so-called Kigyo Shudan, alone accounted for 84.9 
percent of the total Japanese investments in the Philippines. 
(Incidentally, the Japanese executives who were interviewed were 
mostly the representatives of the Kigyo Shudan firms.) 

These Japanese TNCs, often.in cooperation with other 
Japanese and even non-Japanese alien corporations (significantly, 
American), have systematically inserted themselves into the narrow 
community of selected Filipino partners. This closely-knit commu- 
nity of Filipino capitalist groups counts among its leading members 
the Philippine Government, the Ayala Family, the Yuchengco 
family and many other prominent business and industrial groups 
in the country. There is a notably high concentration of invest- 
ments by Japanese TNCs within a very narrowly circumscribed. 
circle of investors. Twenty-five leading Filipino groups were 
“reached” by the six Kigyo Shudan, resulting in 58 major joint ven- 
tures whose combined Japanese investments accounted for 78.4 
percent of the total Japanese investments in the Philippines. 

Table I presents the “reaches” of the six Kigyo Shudan 
among the leading Filipino partners. The term “reach” is borrowed 
from Barnet and Muller’s “Global Reach”, and is used here opera- 
tionally to refer to an instance in a joint venture in which a 
leading Filipino partner is also a coinvestor. For instance, Kawa- 
saki Heavy Industries, a member of the Dai-ichi Kangyo Bank 
group, has equity investments in Delsa Industrial. Now, Delsa is a 
corporation in which the Del Rosario group also has substantial 
holdings. Thus, we say that the Del Rosario Groupis “reached” 
by the Dai-ichi Kangyo Bank Group. 

Most Japanese executives classify the Filipino zaibatsu 
into the “Spanish”, such as the Ayalas and Sorianos, the ‘‘Chinese’’, 
such as Dee K Chiong and Dewey Dee, and “indigenous Filipino”, 
such as Disini and Silverio, or Puyat and Laurel. Interestingly, 
each Kigyo Shudan reached a variety of Filipino groups; no single 
conglomerate concentrated on any particular Filipino group. ` 

The Mitsui,group appears to have the broadest tie-ups, 15 
of them with the Filipino group of 25. It is followed by the Mit- 
subishi and Sumitomo Groups, whose reaches numbered 12 each. 
If other Filipino groups, outside of the Group of 25 listed here, were 
to be included, the Mitsui Group would still emerge number one 
with 23 reaches. These additional reaches of Mitsui would include 
such groups as Cabarrus, Gokongwei and D M Guevarra. The 
Dai-ichi Kangyo Bank (DKE) Group has the least number of con- 
nections: nine, Moreover, its major investments are concentrated in 
two joint ventures with the Philippine Government, namely the 
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Philippine Sinter Corporation and: the Subic National Shipyard 
Co. l 

The major reaches of the Mitsubishi Group go to the Ayala - 
Group through six joint ventures. These are: Ayala Corp, Legaspi 
Oil, Cagayan de Oro Oil, Engineering Equipment, Inc, North 
Davao Mining, and Agusan Wood Industries. Another reach was 
made after the cut-off date of the study in early 1977 through the 
Ayala Invit and Devt Corp (AIDC). The more popular Filipino 
partners appear to be Ayala, the Philippine Government, Yuchen- 
gco, Dee K Chiong, the Disini-Velayo Group, and Zialcita. Each 
one of them is reached by at least four of the six Kigyo Shudan.. 

The leading Filipino groups appear to be quite cosmopolitan 
in their orientation as shown by the fact that they do not limit 
their foreign connections to the Japanese alone. The most popular 
Filipino groups are Ortigas-Villanueva, Palanca and the Philippine 
Government, which are reached by at least eleven, ten, and eight 
types of non-Japanese foreign capital, respectively. This is mainly 
due to their participation in the Private Development Corporation 
of the Philippines (PDCP) in which there are investments from six 
different nationalities. The intensity of the connections between 
Filipino groups and American capital should not be underestimated. 
For instance, the American connections of the Ayala Corporation 
include Citibank, NA, Connel Bros Co, Inc, Intercontinental 
Hotels. Corp, International Telephone and Telegraph Corp, Mor- 
gan Guaranty and Trust Co, Wells Fargo Bank and US Leasing 
International. While the Japanese Kigyo Shudan as a whole reached 
all 25 Filipino groups, American capital also reached 23 out of the 
25 groups. The Americans are followed by the British and Germans 
who respectively reached 13 to 10 groups. 

Our interest in this section has been to demonstrate through 
objective data the astonishing concentration -of big joint-venture 
partnerships within ‘the small circle of leading Filipino capitalist 
groups.? To the extent that the initiative for the establishment of 
a joint venture usually rests with the TNG, it is worth inquiring 
into the considerations that underlie the choice of a local partner. 


Choosing a Local Partner 


‘The big TNCs, whether Japanese, American or European, 
never go to a host country blindfolded. Perhaps it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that their international sensing networks are often 
superior to those of the. intelligence agencies of the superpowers. 
They are regularly kept up-to-date by their banks, branches, and 
subsidiaries, and even by their embassies. In the case of the 
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Japanese, they have their quasi-government agencies such as 
JETRO, but basically, the Japanese TNCs rely considerably on the 
intelligence provided by their Sogo Shosha, the Japanese trading 
company that is more than a trading company. What is its role 
in the development of joint ventures? Here is an account from an 
experienced Shosha Manila Branch Manager: 

So when a maker-san (manufacturer) wants to set up a 
processing plant here, he doesn’t have to accept a partnership 
haphazardly. You see,.the Shosha is a think-tank which has 
accumulated knowledge for the last 20 years. We maintain 
substantial data and information, so it is worthwhile to turn 
to the Shosha as the organizer. Every miller draws water to his 
own mill. me 

If a maker tries to make arrangements directly, there may be 
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` a few difficulties. Not all of them are good-in English, and 
“ : their line of business and their knowledge are rather limited, 

but since the Shosha has been involved in all kinds of business, 
it is in a good position to judge things from a broader 
perspective. 
But looking for an excellent joint venture partner is just like 
seeking wife, The Shosha knows how to find one which is best 
suited and can introduce it to the maker-san. 

` And in order to continue being responsible to the JV, we 
might hold on to 10 percent out of the 40 percent, and watch 
over the operation and administration. 

Very clearly, what we have here is a situation where a giant 
conglomerate, after carefully sifting the relevant information from 
a global point of view, decides to invest in a particular country. 
Within this country, it is assisted by the methodical Shosha which 
promptly identifies the suitable partner. The chosen one never 
gets to know completely what special ability or disability made 
him attractive to the foreign partner. The local partner’s neces- 
sarily limited perspective on the situation may therefore prevent 
him from pursuing the most rational course of action. 

It is worth remembering that the TNCs plan of action is 
always a global one; in which the local corporation figures only 
as a small, probably even insignificant, component. In terms of 
manoeuverability, therefore, there is no comparison between the 
parent company and the local corporation. The motives that bring 
the TNC to a host country are complex and the specific considera- 
tions that make them prefer a partnership with a particular cor- 
poration are multiple and no less difficult to comprehend. None- 
theless, it is useful to abstract the factors that are stressed in the 
choice of a partner, even if in actual practice no single factor is 
ever considered in isolation from others. The four most important 
factors appear to be the following: access to capital, access to raw 
materials, access to markets, and corporate durability and/or 
access to political influence. 


Access to Capital 


Like many other investors, Japanese TNCs prefer to do 
business with someone who has enough capital to keep the cor- 
poration operational. The Japanese Executive Vice-President of 
one of the first Filipino-Japanese joint ventures describes the 
difficult problems that arise when the local partner is undercapita- 
lized: 

As you sell your products you need capital for parts and 
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equipment. Since the supply from the net worth: is not suffi- 
cient to cover these expenses, you are compelled to borrow 
money from other sources. So, here the operating funds are 
gathered from all over, mostly from banks. But remember 
that banks also do business for profit; the borrower has to 
meet certain conditions. If the net worth is too small, they 
won’t lend you money. Consequently you have to get your 
operating funds from these so-called “finance companies” 
who are, even more, out to make money. You can see that 
there is a. severe limit to being undercapitalized. Your. pro- 
ducts may be selling, but you are unable to manufacture more 
at the same time. . 
In many corporations, the paid up capital constitutes only 
a small portion of the total project cost. The Japanese constantly 
lament the fact that after the locals have subscribed their percent- 
age of the equity, they (the locals) expect the foreign partner to 
supply not only their minority equity share but in fact the rest of 
the financial requirements. “In this country,” complained the 
Japanese representative of one of the biggest Japanese banks, “the 
local side would agree on a project so easily while expecting and 
relying on full financial support from the Japanese. They are not 
always conscious enough that they are supposed to be the majority 
holder.” The same respondent relates how many small Japanese 
entrepreneurs, in their eagerness to gain a foothold ih the local 
economy, agree to raise the money for the entire project 
cost. 
Many Japanese from the small and medium scale companies 
come to visit me quite often. They tell me that they have put 
up a joint venture with a 30-70 equity participation. But the 
70 percent is given to the Filipino partner. only in name. So 
I would always tell them: don’t put up such a JV. Isn’t it 
reasonable to say so? But these Japanese who come to see a 
banker (pointing to himself) would feel unhappy because of 
my statement. l : 
Our bank does not have to sell our favors to customers. Our 
role is rather to present the reality so that customers will be 
basically confident in their activities. But because of my dis- 
couraging statement, they feel. bothered and do not come to 
consult me any more. Yet you see, after a half year or so, 
they come back to me and tell me I.was right. They inform 
me that their initial investments are all gone, and are now 
trying to getan approval from the Central Bank for further 
remittance from Japan. How foolish they are! They should 
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have let the local partners contribute the money for the 
JV! 

Sometimes, aparek TNCs seek out local industries that 
areon the brink of bankruptcy.. Careful research on their part 
usually reveals that’ the real problem is one of creditworthiness. 
In other words, local capital is available but the local company is 
unable to borrow any because of the bleak situation in which, the 
company presently finds itself. Especially where the local corpora- 
tion has been a distributor of the Japanese’ company in the past, 
the chances of its being bailed out by the foreign corporation are 
quite good. In such cases, interestingly, the very act of signing a 
joint-venture contract is often enough to restore the corporation’s 
creditworthiness. In other words, local banks and financing insti- 
tutions are much more prepared to lend money to a corporation 
that is backed up by a big TNC. Under such circumstances, the 
foreign partner need not actually bring in new money from Japan. 
At the same time, it is now easy for the Japanese to justify taking 
hold of the managerial initiative themselves. 

Japanese TNC executives quite naturally conclude that this 
particular quality—that is, access to capital —is. assured when their 
partner comes from the established Filipino groups. Here is another 
representative from a leading Japanese bank: 

Our business associations are with the rulers and latecomer 
Chinese. None of our partners are native Filipinos... In 
essence, you can trust the white people and the elite Chinese 
_here. You can make sure of it individually. Depending on the 
size and line of your business, always look for the top class 
people. The banks will introduce you. But don’t allow yourself 
to be flattered by anyone... If and only if you find a partner 
‘from the top, that is, high society people with a lot of 
Caucasian blood or first class Chinese, can you be reasonably 
sure of not failing. 
In general, our data “indicate that in those joint ventures 
where Japanese participation is limited. to equity investments, the 
Japanese are not too keen about securing managerial prerogative. 
The moment the foreigner’ s stake goes beyond mere equity partici- 
pation and comes to include the provision of loans the foreign 
partner almost automatically insists on assuming organizational 
control. A number of top Japanese banking people are not certain 
whether this is at all a desirable thing. The experiences of Japa- 
‘nese corporations in Thailand are frequently brought up as a 
‘warning to those who insist on taking over local gorporanopi in 
-order to protect their investments. i 
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Access to Raw Materials 


One of the primary motives of the Japanese investors in the 
underdeveloped countries like the Philippines is to develop, secure 
and maintain the resources (raw materials) needed for the Japanese 
industry and market. Mineral resources, logs and lumber, and fruits 
are the typical cases. In such instances, joint-venture partners 
have to be those who own copper or nickel mine concessions, 
logging concessions or banana plantations. Several of recently 
established joint ventures are to be found in this line of business. 
An executive of a molasses processing firm explained this type of 
partnership: 

It was Mitsui and Co which was previously engaged in impor- 
ting molasses from the Philippines. Kanegafuchi used to buy 
this from Mitsui, process it and sell our product to Takeda 
Chemicals. Since Mitsui has been buying from some sugar 
centrals, it was natural for us to choose the supplier of mola- 
sses as our local partner, so we could be assured of a ready 
supply of raw materials. The local partner is Ormoc Sugar 
Co in Leyte. You see, this combination of Japanese sogo shosha, 
makers and Filipino supplier is quite reasonable for a joint 
venture. 

Another case is that of a coconut-based chemical firm. 
This example concretely shows the reasons for the choice of the 
local partner as the supplier of raw materials. 

Our local partner is a person who did not have sufficient 
capital, lacked a financial background, and whose entrepren- 
eurial career had been very limited. He is not really a proper 
businessman for a joint-venture partner (smiling). But, still as 
asupplier of raw materials, he is absolutely vital. We need 
a person who, although he has no money of his own, is young 
and ruthless enough to obtain the results we want. He must 
be able to organize a network—this takes a certain amount 
of talent, since the jobis at the mercy of climate and covers 
40,000 hectares of land. No man who had the money would 
willingly come in for such a “yakuza” work. We are most 
grateful to have such a diligent partner. 

The Japanese investors willingly provided not only the 
entire project cost but also technical and managerial know-how in 
this joint venture. 


Access to Markets 


Many of the Japanese corporations that have come to the 
country as joint-venture partners had previous connections with 
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their. present Filipino partners. These connections .were in the 
nature of producer-distributor relationships. The great majority of 
these local distributors come from the local Chinese community. 
Their special’ ability lies in their control of the domestic market— 
this is especially true for appliances and textiles. One interviewee 
sees it this way: : y fs i 
„Our local partners in joint ventures are our old partners in 
trading. We didn’t have to look for other joint venture part- 
_ ners, We never had to accept new faces. 
=o The Vice-President of a food seasoning joint venture vividly 
describes his Chinese partner thus: 
Since our partner has, this Chinese background and owns a 
small-scale zaibatsu, he naturally has access to capital. Like so 
many other Chinese in the Philippines, he is a commercial 
capitalist with an extensive sales-distribution network. This 
point is important to us since he has been the distributor of 
our company’s brand even before going into this joint ven- 
ture with us. 

One common reason that national technocrats give for 
inviting foreign participation is that the host country may gain 
access to markets abroad. What is ironic is that a number of 
transnational corporations come to the Philippines to take advant- 
age of the country’s export quota in the international market. The 
“Made in the Philippines” label becomes a crucial factor in decid- 
ing the tariff to be imposed onincoming goods. Says one of our 
TNC executives in a local joint venture: 

Our export sales last year reached one million dollars. We 
export parts such as condensers to the West—General Electric 
in the US and Philips of Europe‘are some of our buyers. This 
year, however, because the économic recession in those coun- 
tries has affected even the larger corporations, our volume of 

. sales will decrease. Our export of dry batteries to Australia is 
fine because of the preferential trade agreement between the 
Philippines and that country. We also export stereo-cassette 
recorders, FM sets and portable radios. On the strength of 
the same preferential treatment for some Philippine exports 
to the US, we enjoy a minimum of tariff, or sometimes even 
no duty at all. 


A local capitalist therefore may not possess the attractive 
feature of one who controls the domestic distribution network, but 
because the industry in which he operates is protected by favour- 
able tariff agreements with other countries, he can use this to full 
advantage when negotiating with the foreign partner. Of course, 
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this assumes some knowledge of some aspects of the foreign part- 
ner’s global strategy. 


Corporate Durability andjor Access to Political Influence 


It is natural for TNCs to seek to secure their investment 
against possible expropriation. The more sophisticated TNCs are 
guided by a periodic assessment of the “country risk” of the indi- 
vidual ‘countries in which they have investments or are intending 
to invest. This “country risk” is based on a continuing evaluation: 


of a country’s political and economic stability. A local represen- . 


tative of a Japanese transnational bank explains it thus:: 
Let’s turn to the question of a country’s political and econo- 
mic stability. We are by no means idealistic about them; we 


always keep the country risk in mind—that is, how much input+ 


can our Bank contribute to this country as a whole: This is a 
general policy in all multinational banks. We have certain 
figures. So, if the case arises that we could not recover our 
entire investments in a country, like after a coup d’etat, we 
want to keep out losses at a minimum. Our concern is to 
protect the over-all stability of the parent bank. Even if we 
were extremely confident of a country’s stability, we still place 
limitations on our commitment there. 

Once the amount of maximum investments for a country 
has been ‘decided by the’home office, the next step is to identify 
the local partner who is least likely to be expropriated in the event 
of a change in the regime. Our Japanesé interviewees observe that 
indeed, the dilemma often takes the form of deciding whether to 
link up with a currently politically influential entrepreneur with 
no solid corporate identity, for the purpose of maximizing the 
short-term guarantees and concessions, or to take the sure path of 
investing with the more durable (those that have survived various 
groups, regimes), but who, at the same time, have a stronger bar- 
gaining position. These considerations and sentiments are expressed 
in different ways in the following interview excerpts: 

Q: Can you please tell me about the owner-President of this JV? 

A: His businesses have all been successes fortunately or unfor- 
tunately, because he maintains a deep relationship with 

(a high government official). He has a great deal 

of hostility and rivalry against the existing “old zaibatsu’’. It 

is probably something personal. These people give him a real 

pain. He is also quite anti-Chinese, having todo with an 

earlier experience may be. He never meets with anyone from 

these old zaibatsu. In fact, he is now shunned by them—by 
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the Ayalas and the Sorianos. He keeps saying that if these old 
`` zaibatsu continue to hold economic power in this country the 
future of the Philippines would be hopeless. I think he is 
planning to establish himself in his own right so that he could 
compete against them. His main criticism against them is 
that these people who own beer companies or control the real 
estate business are not engaged in the more significant 
industries which could: really contribute to the national 
development. 
Still another Japanese banker spoke of the Philippine zaibatsu: 
In Japan, we don’t worry anymore about nationalization, but 
here, the problem exists precisely -because of the presence 
of several large zaibatsu. Under these circumstances, Ayala 
’ Corp also demonstrates its oneness with the masses of the 
people. Aside’ from putting up statues of Filipino national 
heroes around the Makati area, they recently constructed a 
*" monument commemorating the Battle of Corregidor. The 
Ayala zaibatsu is something similar to those prewar Mitsui and 
Mitsubishi zaibatsu in Japan. And the Ayala people are aware 
that the Filipino masses look up to them as a different class 
on a different level, rather than treating them with antagoni- 
stic feelings. As you know, in Japan, there have been mass 
protests against the zazbatsu. Yet the Ayalas are also aware of 
the possibility of changes. 

The problem of deciding whether to link up with the tradi- 
tional elites or the new politically influential bourgeoisie appears 
to be a real one for the Japanese TNCs. On this question, there is 
a tendency to lump the established “Chinese” capitalists with the 
traditional “zaibatsu.” The advantage of tying up with the tradi- 
tional elites, as perceived by Japanese executives; consists in the 
fact that because of these elites’ multiple connections with various 
foreign corporations and because of their demonstrated trans- 
regime stability, their economic ascendancy is not dependent upon 
any particular government. Therefore investments with them will 
be more secure. On the other hand, their advantage is also their 
disability. Since they (the established economic elites) cannot 
afford to be too closely identified with the ruling political elite to 
the point of antagonizing counter-elites within the same class, they 
_ have a tendency, especially notable among the wealthy Chinese 
families, to “hide their property outside the country.’ This 
disability is explained by a Japanese executive in the following 
manner: - 

The real problem is actually political in nature; that’s why 
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people (zaibatsu) can engage in different businesses all at one 
time, and the money they make would be sent out of the 
country and kept as hidden property. They are not certain 
what is going to happen in the future. So for their own 
security, they deposit their money in American or Swiss banks. 
Practically all the richest people and the top class people in 
the large enterprises in this country do this. i 
Consequently, this implies that in the Philippines, the state of 
capital accumulation is low. Their money can’t be utilized in 
the Philippines. That is, the capital could have been recycled 
for utilization in this country. Their wealth, instead, contri- 
butes to the development of the American economy. On the 
other hand, the supply of money for financing and capital is 
in cash, and the interest rates would have to be extraordina- 
rily high. 

This phenomenon worries the Japanese not because of any 
genuine concern for the development of the country, but funda- 
mentally because this factor severely limits, according to them, the 
possibilities for full capitalist expansion of the firm. Whatever 
profits are generated, the local partner insists on converting them 
into liquid form and transferring them to the holding company. 
Of course, as one Japanese interviewee admits, they (the Japanese) 
cannot complain too strongly against this Filipino habit, because 
profit-taking and remittance is equally a vice of the Japanese. 


Characteristics of Filipino Corporations: The Japanese View 


At the risk of oversimplification, it may reasonably be 
concluded, on the basis of the interviews with Japanese transna- 
tional executives, that the fundamental problem of the Japanese 
representative to the joint venture is how to cope with the family- 
owned, family-controlled, and family-managed Filipino corpora- 
tion. The family corporation is a technical puzzle for the Japanese 
partners; it is a social problem for the Filipino people. This section 
is devoted to a discussion of the situation within the so-called 
family enterprises, the problems this poses for Japanese capital, and 
its significance to the development of Philippine society in general. 
It is instructive to see how the typical Japanese executive views 
the situation: ` 

In general, we can say that in the Philippines, capital and 
management are not yet separate; stocks are not yet open to 
the public and most of the corporations are family-managed 
enterprises. Even the banks are connected to certain families; 
they are often part of one family’s zaibatsu. Some family enter- 
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prises are small some are large, but essentially all follow the 
$ame pattern as that of the prewar Mitsut, Mitsubishi, and 
Sumitomo zaibatsu. ; : 
In the family enterprises, itis always family members who 
are in top executive and managerial positions. So, in these 
companies one often sees a mixture of their public and private 
matters. The immediate interest of the family always over- 
shadows any ‘progressive spirit in the business enterprise. 
Usually they do not want to take any risk since they are con- 
servative. Consequently, although growth is never rapid, it ` 
‘remains steady; which is good. However, the problem is that 
sometimes they sink their capital into something merely for 
the sake of the family. 
I can illustrate this with an extreme example. When a textile 
firm is failing, a bank which is owned by the same family will 
_lend it money without any rational basis. In this case, one 
‘can see thatthe bank is not !functioning in the interest of the 
' public. The way these banks throw their money around is 
‘certain to lead to bankruptcy. In which case considering the 
‘overall adverse effects, the Central Bank itself will intervene 
to bail out the bank—that is, the family —in one way or another. 
_ (Forcing a smile) Name any commercial bank, and I can tell 
you its owner. This is something you cannot do in Japan. 
' ~-- Japanese TNC executives complain about the resulting 
unpredictability and ‘corporate irrationality of the local partner 
whien family considerations interfere with the running of the org- 
atiization, But ‘what is equally interesting ‘is the manner in which 
they objectify their own expéctations concerning the social accoun- 
tability of corporations. It isan expectation that goes hand in 
hand with the mystifications about Japanese “‘mass capitalism”. 
Yet indeed, it remains a valid yardstick for assessing the social 
contributions of capitalist enterprises. In general, the Japanese 
complaint is of a pragmatic nature. The following is typical: 
(Referring to his Filipino partner) There is one thing we can- 
‘not stand—that is his “‘Maniwa-Bushi.” He has got a real sense 
‘of Japanese ‘‘Giri-Ninjo”. Because of the nature of this system 
of family enterprises, respect for “Kao” (face) becomes even 
“stronger. It is‘ difficult for him to refuse another’s request. 
‘ Although for us it might be a very minor matter, this is some- 
thing we cannot accept. Before, we would sell cars to him at 
a discount price; but now, we don’t allow anyone, even if he 
is thé President, to enjoy a treatment in our sales. This 
is a real problem. 


; 
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Here is another typical situation, as narrated by the Japan- 
ese participant: in a local textile joint venture, the Filipino part 
being entirely owned by a family: 

To tell you the truth—family and business are one and the 
same thing to him (the owner-president). His consciousness is 
tied up with the ownership of this enterprise. His own small 
children run in and out of the office—the office of the President. 
Personally I dislike it. But it doesn’t seem to bother him. He 
probably works at his house too, although I have never been 
to his residence to check. I have to say this, but don’t -get me 
wrong: I am not trying to malign him. Right? The family is 
pathetic. The ups and downs of the business affect them too 
directly. 
Yet another instance, in the same company: 
I recall—there was another instance. Quite unexpectedly, he 
(the president) showed up in the sewing section with a special 
personal order signed by himself. Apparently, some friend of 
his wanted to buy two of our jacket sets for a birthday pre- 
sent, So he went to the girl, who was the section leader, 
and ordered her to stop what she was doing and to have his 
order made right away. How could she know that his friend 
was waiting downstairs in the President’s office? i 
In any case, the girl told him that I (the Japanese official) 
had told her to finish her job that day. -san 
scolded her and said: ‘You're. fired!” When I learned about 
the incident later, E somehow managed to let her continue 
working with the company. The poor girl feared both of us. 
What else could she do? In Japan, any company president 
will say it is his company, but at the same time, he will say it 
_ is “a company ‘for all of us.” But for -san 
this is his company, and this constitutes the basis for all of 
his actions, 


Differing Attitudes to the Worker 


.The concern with cultivating within the firm a collective 
spirit among workers and managers is aconstant theme among 
our interviewees, and its notable absence in family-controlled joint 
ventures is seen by the Japanese as crucial in explaining low morale, 
low productivity, and rapid labour turnover. Again, the situation 
is viewed from the Japanese perspective of narrow technical inter- 
ests. But indeed, the consequences of this attitude for the condition 
of the worker within the family joint-venture firms are worth 
investigating from a larger societal perspective. Let us consider 
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the key aspects of this Japanese, problem. 
The Director of a> large’. joint-venture corporation says of 
his Filipino partner: SES, , 
In this joint venture, : -san is the owner-presi-, 
dent. I have to tell him repeatedly that it is not goodjto think 
of himself as the owner and all the others as simply? employees 
at his mercy. We Japanese emphasize the significance of 
participation of allthe members. Even if you are just a solder- 
ing worker, you are expected to feel that you too are a part 
of the management ofthe company. Although we are still not 
: satisfied with the present state of-affairs, we have been trying 
to implement, since we came in, a program of solidarity in 
which everyone can feel some collective responsibility. 
Another TNC executive in another joint venture has this 
to say: 
The local employees, and even the managers, totally lack a 
sense of responsibility. But you should not give a damn about 
them. Under the circumstances, where no “Shushin-Koyo-sei”’ 
(life long employment .system) exists, unlike in Japan, no one 
except the members of the owner’s family can expect to work 
for life. When they receive an offer with better pay, or if 
they don’t like it here anymore, they leave freely. This is 
especially true with the more talented ones. Now, one job for 
the Japanese manager is to learn how to use people nicely. 
The contrast between Japanese corporations and Filipino 
corporations is seen by the resident Japanese representative in a 
food joint venture thus: f 
In family businesses, the -owner-manager cannot put trust in 
other people. He cannot transfer or delegate authority to 
others. All the-strategic positions within the organization are 
occupied by family members. Of course, here they ‘do trust 
the Japanese. 
The point is that in Japanese corporations, there is an institu- 
tionalized organizational transfer of authority. Although, 
we at (the parent company in Japan), began as a 
family business, we broke from the conventional pattern of 
family businesses. In the Philippines, they, the 
family (local partners) cannot yet break out of the family 
. circle. That’s why the employees, and some of the managerial 
staff, feel that the family members do not trust them, Conseq- 
uently, they lack a go-ahead spirit, don’t work on time. Usu- 
ne they transfer.to other companies. > i 
-In the preceding paragraphs, we-have Tene the up 
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tion by Japanese of their problems within the family-cont- 
rolled joint ventures. In the following paragraphs we excerpt from 
the interviews in order to show some of the more important objec- 
tive consequences of the entry of the modern transnational cor- 
poration into a basically feudally-organized local capitalist 
corporation, 

Backward capitalism represented by local family-controlled 
enterprises tends to protect its profit margins by keeping wages as 
low as possible and by spending Jess for the safety and health of 
the workers. Furthermore, the requirements of the family tend to 
overshadow the technical requirements of rational capitalist 
management. 

Advanced capitalism such as that represented by the 
Japanese transnationals and internalized by their representatives 
to the local joint ventures, on the other hand, is premised on the 
goal of constantly increasing the productivity-of labour, rather 
than on simply keeping wages down and refusing -to spend for the 
betterment of working conditions. Capital intensive production 
and the human relations approach to management are abiding 
properties of Japanese capitalist management. 

The question now is: how no transnational executives react 
to the labour situation in the backward local corporation, and 
what is the typical outcome of this gap in managerial orientation? 
The answers to these questions are geste: by the following 
excerpts: 
‘+ On the Filipino Capitalist’s Attitude Towards Unions: 

I keep telling the President that he needs-to create a company 
union. Repression and force are not always the most efficient 
` method of labour management. My suggestion is that we make 
a labour‘union which we can guide properly so: that it won’t 
make trouble. We would have problems if the workers started 
waving red flags, so we should teach them to’cooperate with 
us. Now the workers are not even united into one force. 
‘Therefore our organizing a union would be beneficial in the 
long run—not only for the workers but also for the capitalists. 
‘Anyway, union activity will be restricted; after all Martial 
Law prohibits strikes. Sooner or later, the wages have to rise— 
this is a world-wide trend. You can’t avoid it: If you’ ‘want 
to’ avoid a confrontation with labour, with a union, whether 
it is official or not, you Have to stress the need for cooperation 
between’employer and employee. We can- create ‘this realiza- 
tion. Before any unwelcome ideology comesin, we ‘should avail 
‘ourselves of the opportunity to correctly guide our workers, 
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_ Needless to say, our partner. (Filipino) doesn’t see my point. 
He doesn’t belive in the necessity of a labor union; the very 
word infuriates him. : 

, There can be no doubt that our Japanese executive who 
expressed the above sentiments is looking at things from a distin- 
ctly Japanese perspective. Nonetheless, the pre-emptive device of 
acompany union, and the human relations propaganda that 
usually accompanies it, is something that is alien to many Filipino 
capitalists who are used to the .existence of an army of reserve 
labour. Most Filipino entrepreneurs see these as an unnecessary 
luxury. The Japanese partners, on the other hand, understandably 
see the local practice as a rapacious and unnecessarily oppressive 
way of using people. Without hesitation, a young Japanese executive 
contemptuously spoke of his Filipino partner thus: 

He has absolutely no concern for the welfare of his workers. 
For him, the cheaper the labor the better. I am the one who 
has to propose increases in wages. And he would never 
approve unless he personally liked the persons. He seems to 
think that this matter about the wage and salary of a worker 
depends entirely upon his own likes and dislikes, just because 
he is the owner of the enterprise. As far as he is concerned, 
if a worker or a manager doesn’t feel that his salary or wage 
is fair, he’d better resign. So, unless there is an announcement 
from the government, a worker has to continue to receive the 
same wages as long as he works in the company. There is 
really something crazy about this country. (shaking his head) 
Even a college graduate starts out at 300 pesos a month. And 
most of the managers in this and other companies who get 
one thousand pesos a month have had to change jobs three 
or four times already. How can you expect them to feel any- 
thing for this company? Impossible! 

In quiet desperation, the same Japanese executive who had 
had some background as a trade union, leader back in Japan con- 
cludes thus: » j 

For the capitalist class, the Philippines is a paradise—a life of 
ease and luxury. Profits increase while the worker’s wages 
remain the same. And you can sack them anytime it pleases 
you, because you can be comfortably assured that there will 
be no strikes. The working class has no bargaining power, so 
you can.pin them down to your satisfaction. Here, relations 
are like gunshots— always one way. 

This is not a truly capitalist society, where the three com- 
ponents: labor, capital, and land play equally significant 
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‘roles. This is a society where ‘capital and land are-God, and 
labor counts for nothing at all. 

Perhaps, the typical outcome of this conflict of perspectives 
on the handling of labour in the Japanese-Filipino joint ventures is 
best illustrated in the following story narrated by the Treasurer of 
one of the earliest joint ventures in the appliance industry. The 
point that is brought out very clearly is that in cases where per- 
sonnel issues remain the province of the local partner, there is no 
hope for a betterment of working conditions. Indeed, there may 
be an element of Japanese propaganda here, but there is no doubt 
about the familiarity of the situation described in the following: 

When S__ -san (the Japanese Vice President of the JV) arrived 
here in 1972 just before Martial Law was declared, the local 
management was having trouble with the workers over wages. 
So S-san decided to mediate the dispute, in the process accep- 
ting the demands of the workers. He told them that though 
there was no “‘shun-too” (Spring Labour Offensive) in this 
country, it is only reasonable that the wage be increased once 
a year. He felt that an automatic base-up would be better 
than an annual labor dispute. 
Do you know what were the workers’ reactions to this? They 
said they could not believe such a promise because they had 
never heard of a company raising the wage once a year. 
When S-san proved to them that such practices existed, the 
Union leaders laughed at him. They told him that it was 
useless to talk about the future, about two or three years from 
then; all they wanted were assurances that the increase for 
that year for which they had been striking be immediately 
implemented. 

To a question: What was the reaction of the top manage- 
ment on the local side? The interviewee answered, smilingly, 
“they were shocked.” 

They asked S-san how they could raise the wage each year 
without taking into consideration the company’s profit stand- 
ing. They tried to persuade him not to promise anything in 
an uncertain future. 

In Japan this doesn’t matter. The management, incorporating 
the wage increases into its over-all strategy, also has to run 
the company at a profit. Therefore, if you cannot make a 
good profit, it would be better to go out of business. We don’t 
regard wage and salary as something which is granted only 
when you have gained. Just because we are losing, we cannot 
just stop paying the workers. But the local management seems 
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to have this attitude of condescending to pay the -workers out 
- of charity. As if it were an act of mercy on their part. In this 
- respect, there is a fundamental difference between the Philip- 
pines and Japan. For the latter, the improvement of the 
worker’s welfare is one of the prime concerns of the manage- 
ment. 

What, in sum, have the. preceding random excerpts demon- 
strated?, In our view, the statements of our Japanese interviewees 
very clearly suggest: 1) that the entry of the foreign partner into 
the local joint-venture corporation, seldom leads to any radical 
changes in the policy towards labour, despite the initial intercession 
of foreign representatives who are accustomed to a more sophisti- 
cated utilization of labour power; 2) that in most of the joint 
ventures, the handling of labour remains very much a prerogative 
of-the local partner, and, that the typical consequence of this is 
the. further deterioration of working conditions as a result of the 
local partner’s attempt to contribute to cost-reduction within the 

; joint venture. >. i - 

` _ The norm of profitability, of course, remains the funda- 
mental principle. of joint-venture participation. And ‘the Japanese 
representatives are not inclined to stubbornly assert their strong 
opinions on labour policy, as long as the existing policies do not 
severely threaten the profitability of the company. Their primary 
concern after all is simply to safeguard their ` ‘investiments as well 
as to make sure that the local partnership performs its functions 
effectively for thé parent company. ` i - 

In the section that follows, our concern shifts to the question 
of organizational control. The argument we put forward here is 
that for the Japanese, organizational control is not an end in itself, 

- What this means essentially i is that as long as the existing. organiza- 
tional structure is perceived as sufficient for their purposes, their 
tendency is to minimize actual organizational participation. This 

_has been found to be the ¢ase in their partnerships with commer- 
cial banks and the large and firmly established Filipino corpora: 
‘tions which are handled by well-trained professional managers. 
With such partners, the Japanese were found to be not so keen 
‘about control. However, as seen from the interviews, in most of 
the other medium-sized local joint ventures, there is a preponder- 
ancé of actual Japanese control of the management. The Japanese 
justify this-by alluding to the disabilities of family-owned enter- 
prises. The objective data however indicate that the Japanese 
tend to capture managerial power when the money they actually 
put into a corporation exceeds their formal equity participation. 
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The “joint-venture” option is firmly supported by persuasive 
ideological rhetoric, mainly intended to show that foreign pattici- 
pation through joint ventures assures that the initiative remains in 
local hands, that foreign investments are utilized not to generate 
short term profits, but to contribute to long term economic deve- 
lopment, and to assure that the local joint venture does not become 
merely an instrument in a global network controlled by the foreign 
partner’s parent company. 

There is increasing evidence to show that such expectations 
may not at all be realized through the institution of the joint 
venture as the entry point for foreign investments. Firstly, the 
initiative for determining inwhat industries or areas the joint 
venture is going to be forged appears to lie very much with the 
foreign corporations. Our data indicate that indeed many of the 
Filipino joint ventures were set up at the foreigners’ initiative. 
Second, there is ample proof that Filipino control of the major 
corporate shares is not necessarily translatable into actual orga- 
nizational control. Through various modes of dependency, such as 
_loan financing, access to markets and industrial materials, the 
local joint venture becomes very much a tool in the hands of the 
foreign partner. 

The foreign partner may appear to have only a minority 
voice in the Board of Directors,‘ but the fact that Filipino nationals 
occupy the majority of the seats in the Board does not necessarily 
mean that. Filipino- capital is in control. In some cases, they may 
be outright dummies; in ‘many other instances, they may be totally 
unprepared to oppose the foreign partner’s wishes. To be able to 
make sense of this apparent impotency of the Filipino partner in 
the decision-making process, one needs to look at the objective 
conditions of power within the joint-venture corporation. 

In most cases, the only resources that the Filipino partner 
does actually contribute are: access to the local market (in the 
case of the ‘‘Chinese’’), political influence (in the case of the nou- 
veau bourgeoisie), and access to mineral resources and raw materi- 
als. The foreign partner, in contrast, may bring in the bulk of the 
capital requirements of the project, the necessary technology, the 
access to the external market, the technical expertise, and the 
necessary creditworthiness. that would secure access even to local 
capital. It will be noticed that the Filipino contribution is pri- 
marily in the form of the conditions necessary to start the venture, 
namely, political influence and raw materials. The moment the 
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enterprise is started, the foreign partner assumes almost all the 
responsibility for keeping the organization operational and for 
assuring its profitability for both the local and the foreign partner. 
If managerial control actually becomes necessary to keep the 
organization functioning smoothly according to the requirements 
of the foreign partner, then managerial control becomes the 
prerogative of the foreign partner. The Filipino capitalist appears 
to be in most cases quite willing to go along with the partner as 
long as his share of whatever profits are generated is assured. 

Let us hear from the TNC executives themselves. In fact, 
they.are usually not above boasting about their real power within 
the joint venture. The AVP for Finance of a leading textile com- 
pany was among our Japanese respondents, and he had this to 
say: . 

Although this family orientation is still strong, there are 
certain hidden agreements by which we (the Japanese part- 
ners) can modify the company’s nepotism. You know, in 
practice, we can control this company; we can apply the 
screws; although our legitimate capital participation is limited 
to 40 percent. 


` From an electronic company, the Japanese Executive Vice- 
President related: 
I am always telling the locals that business is like a tripod’ 
It is usually the casein the Japanese joint venture in the 
>- -Philippines for the personnel management, wage policy, or 
anything related to the more human aspects of an enterprise 
to be left to the locals. The Filipinos, themselves, say that 
they should manage their own personnel and workers because 
this is their country. In that case, only production is in the 
hands of the Japanese. But ‘in reality, when you categorically 
` divide responsibilities, you can never really manage a business 
enterprise. 
The job of management is, in the first place, to oversee each 
and every one of these three legs. I myself exercise general 
‘control over all three: the men, the resources, and the money. 
Otherwise, I would not be worthy of the name “Executive.” 
` To a question: Could you describe the nature and extent of 
Filipino participation in the management of this corporation: —-our 
respondent Executive VP promptly replied: 
Asi told you before, with the exception of myself, all of the 
Japanese here are sitting side by side with the Filipino mana- 
gers. So, continuously, the Japanese are telling them what to 
‘-do, and how to do it, based on: our way of thinking. You see, 
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everyday this is occuring. The Filipino must learn something 
from watching other people. They have actually improved | 
their manners in responding to our questions. There has 
generally been a raising of their level. 

On the question of localization, another Japanese executive 


gave a more blunt reply: 


You may have by now realized that the successful Japanese, 
hold strategic managerial positions even though they might 
represent the minority interest in stockholding. For example 
we have saan (two wellknown JV, 
Corporations). I hear that the Japanese sometimes make 
“Kenka” (quarrel) with the local president. But they can always 
say they are making the money for him. The Japanese would 
like to shut these locals up. Where you havea situation of 
Japanese trying to push'for localization of management, the 
corporation does ‘not seem to be nearly as successful. It may 
sound presumptuous of me, but I believe that Japan has to 
change and direct the consciousness of the local people. I 
envy those joint ventures where the Japanese exercise real 
power and train the lecal managers. 

More concretely, the same Japanese focused on the Japanese 


strategy within his own joint venture: 


The basic principle is the strengthening of the role of the 
Japanese in the-leadership of this firm. First of all, we should 
send more Japanese staff. Recently, our marketing guy arrived 
from Japan. Secondly, we will relieve this president of his 
position and find a better person. It is difficult to resolve any 
problem with him; particularly because. our share is a mere 
30 percent. We should then request our new president to turn 
over 30 percent of the ‘‘Keieiken”’ (right of management) to us. 
Then we can send for a few more Japanese to put in strategic 
positions. 


Incidentally, the Japanese in the above corporation came in 
almost immediately after the local partner became bankrupt. 


We can go on multiplying the instances when the Japanese 


are either in actual control and make no bones about this power, 


or are still itching to completely take over." 


Gonelusions 


We have gone to great lengths in our attempt to present a 


concrete picture of the situation in the local Japanese-Filipino 


joint ventures. Our material has netted for us innumerable insights 


into this reality. But, in closing, we would like to stress the follow- 
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ing, and at the same time raise a few important policy questions: 

1) Our findings show that the major joint ventures to be 
found in the Philippines are those between the giant transnational 
conglomerates, on the one hand, and the handful of big Filipino, 
capitalists, on the other. To what extent does this phenomenon 
compromise the vaunted goal of democratization of wealth that 
is supposed to be achieved under the auspices of foreign invest- 
ments? (Cf Section 2 on the “Declaration of Policy” of the Invest- 
ment Incentives Act or R A 5186). 

2) We have found that in comparison to the TNCs’ massive 
control of information, technology, capital and markets, the local 
Filipino capitalist projects a pitiful sight; and that in actual 
practice, the Filipino capitalist often has no qualms about surren- 
dering organizational control as long as.he is assured of his share 
of the profits. To what extent can a corporation of this nature be 
truly responsive to the requirements of an integrated, self-generat- 
ing, self-directing programme of national economic development? 

3) We have found that local capitalists tend to freeze con- 
ditions of labour in the joint ventures, intead of sharing the benefits 
of increased productivity. We have found that in many instances, 
they seem to see this as their own positive contribution to the pro- 
fitability of the joint venture. Shouldn’t government agencies 
start thinking seriously of restoring labour’s right to strike and to 
demand better working conditions? 

4) We have found that transnational corporations have 
very strong motives for investing in the Philippines, and that these 
motives are firmly groundedon their own global comparative 
assessment of international opportunities. Is there a real need then 
for the lavish incentives and tax holidays that the “host” govern- 
ment now dangles before transnational corporations to entice them 
to invest in the Philippines? 

5) This brief study has focused attention solely on the 
Japanese-Filipino joint ventures, This concentration has been pri- 
marily motivated by the availability of good data on these corpor- 
ations, as well as by the high visibility—owing perhaps to their 
recency—of the Japanese led corporations. The point is that while 
Japanese capital has made successful inroads into the Philippine 
economy, it should not be forgotten that this. same economy 
remains very much a major playground of the American TNCs. 
What new forms has this American participation assumed in the 
last few years after the declaration of Martial Law? What have 
been the actual consequences of so-called American divestment 
and/or “Filipinization” of corporate ownership? In the course of 
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our study, we have noted the increasing cases of Japanese-Ameri- 
can combination in terms of equity holdings and/or debt financing 
within the same Philippine joint-venture corporations, What does 
this signify for the country’s economy in general? l 

- These questions need to be confronted and answered by 
concerned scholars and government policy makers if we are to 
seriously forge a conscious, purposive, and self-directing pro- 
gramme of national development. In this regard, perhaps the 
present essay has only aspired to bring ovt the particular urgency 
of this task. 


1 A well-documented account of the nature and impact of Free Trade Zones in Asian 
countries, including the Philippines, is provided in the 1977 official issue of AMPO> 
entitled, Free Trade Zones and Industrialization of Asia. 

See for more details, Mamoru Tsuda, A Preliminary Study of Japanese-Filipino Joint 
Ventures, Foundation for Nationalist Studies, Quezon City, 1978. 

The explanation for this is succinctly implied by Engels’s interesting statement: 
‘The social institutions under which men of a definite historical epoch and a definite 
country live are conditioned by both kinds of production: by the stage of develop- 
ment of labour, on the one hand, and of the family, on the other. The less the 
development of labour, and the more limited its volume of production, and there- 
fore, the wealth of society, the more preponderatingly does the social order appear to 
be dominated by ties of sex.” F Engels, The Origin of the Family, Private Property 
and the state, Preface to the First Edition. 

In non-pioneer industries, the maximum foreign equity allowed by Philippine laws 
is 40 percent. 

See Randolf S David, ‘Aspects of Filipino Experience with Transnational Corpora- 
tions,” The Phils in the Third World Series no 7, Third,World Studies Programme, 
GAS, UP, Quezon City, February 1978, where attention is focused on the various 
mechanisms by which organizational control is secured by the Japanese. 


ANDRAS BLAHO 


Transnational Monopolies in the 
Developing Countries 


TRANSNATIONAL monopolics (TNMs) are the product of the 
huge concentration of production and capital, resulting from the 
further widening of the state monopoly system, and the application 
to production of the conquests of the scientific and technological 
revolution, They are the product of the attempt by monopoly 
capital to solve the increasing contradictions of the marketing 
process by means of an external expansion. Whereas in the first stage 
of monopoly capitalism the expansion of banks, trading companies 
and raw material concerns was dominant, the export of capital by 
monopolies in the processing industries has come to the foreground 
today. Together with this international expansion one can observe 
an increasing interpenetration of industrial and banking capital. 
The consequent increase in their economic power enables the 
TNMs to exert a greater influence on the decisions of certain deve- 
loped capitalist countries. The monopoly they have prevails not 
only in the field of economic activity, but it also ensures for them 
political and even military power positions. 

As for the developing countries, without underestimating 
the role of political factors, it is necessary to state that the princi- 
pal sources of conflict between them and the developed capitalist 
countries are -today largely economic. The dismemberment of the 
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colonial system did not lead automatically to the decliac of the 
economic force of colonial monopoly. The internal economic struc- 
ture of the former colonies and the place of these countries within 
the international capitalist division of labour remains substantially 
unchanged, despite the changed political situation. This provides 
the starting point for the.attempt of the TNMs to maintain the 
colonial economic and social structure. 

However, this conservatism is accompanied by new tenden- 
cies reflected in the following: 

1) An adaptation of capital from the developed capitalist countries 
to its internal reproduction conditions, that is, the attempt to 
exploit the results of the scientific and technological revolution 
in the developing countries as well; and 

2) An attempt on the part of the monopolies to adapt themselves 
to the modified external reproduction conditions. Unable to 
maintain the unequal economic structures existing in the world 
economy and the unequal international economic relations 
based on them, through intervention and unveiled dictate, 
monopoly capital is compelled to use alternative methods, 
which are increasingly complex. 


Promoters of Development 


Certainly, the “most important modification is the conscious 
promotion of a certain economic and ‘social development in the 
developing countries. In fact, the backward economic and social 
structure in these countries hampers, or even ‘renders impossible, 
through its specific marketing conditions, the complete exploitation 
of the improvements in the production conditions of monopoly 
capital. This is just what renders this “development” reactionary, 
as‘the aim is not to increase the autonomy or independence of the 
developing countries but to create more favourable conditions for 
the expansion of capital. However, no matter: how differentiated 
the developing countries are from the social and economic points 
of view, most of them aim to develop systematically their national 
‘economy. The acquisition of political independence makes the reali- - 
sation of this aim easier for the national forces, but most often they 
resort to’ a’ policy of compromise—they seek to achieve with the 
least possible concessions a high level of economic: development. 
The fact that the developing countries endeavour to realize their 
national development aims itself obliges the TNNG to, operate 
within this new framework.’ 

Since one of the most iniportant aspects'.of the modified 
‘political and economic situation’in the developing countries is the 
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development of the national sector of their economies (this, of 
course, does not mean an unconditional attack on foreign monopo- 
dies; rather, the development of the national economy can even 
encourage the investment activities of the TNMs) the TNMs have 
to accept the limitation of the extent of their investment wherever 
capital from within the déveloping countries has made some 
advance.*Thus the continued presence of TNMs in the developing 
.countries would depend on whether and for what length of time 
these countries consider their presence necessary for the realization 
of the development of the national economy. On the other hand, 
the leading sections of the capitalist class within the developing 
countries extensively promote the activities of the TNMs, by 
arguing that cooperation with them is the only way in which the 
economic position of the country can be strengthened, though in 
reality it is their own class position and their alliance with foreign 
capital that gets reinforced. However, that part of the national 
bourgeoisie whose conditions of existence are a priori limited by 
foreign capital, strive for the realization of the objectives of natio- 
nal development. Thus, among the sections within the capitalist 
class of the developing countries there are contradictions which 
can be exploited by foreign capital. 

Though the dissolution of the colonial system was a setback 
to monopoly capital, the imperialist states still dispose of consider- 
able political and military power, created and preserved to be used 
in their interventions against thé developing countries. Neverthe- 
less, constrained by the need to adapt to the modified world his- 
torical situation, the utilization of this power is increasingly shifted 
to the economic field. In this process the imperialist state assumes 
new functions of regulation. The monopolies require help from 
their home States in the acquisition of new zones of influence. 
However, the efforts of the former colonial powers to ensure, via 
tariff and financial means, a favoured position for their own 
national capital in external territories become less and less 
defensible. ` 


Competition Between Capitals 


Further, capital from the developed capitalist countries 
flows more freely {toward the developing world than previously as 
a result of the rivalry between capitals from different nations, and 
the size of capital investments becomes increasingly a criterion for the dis- 
posal of the territories in different developing countries. It is for these 
reasons that the capitalist state mobilizes all means in its state 
monopoly arsenal in the interests of its capitalists. Because of the 
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dependence of capital exports on the political, social and economic 
processes the different stages of adaptation to the modified conditions 
become the factors of competition (the less flexible the attitude of a 
developed capitalist country or TNM to the national aspirations 
of developing countries, the greater the possibility of provoking 
a negative reaction against foreign capital). The reverse is also 
true: the more the capitalist state or the monopoly attempts to 
meet the developmental objectives of a developing’ country—in 
its own interests—the better will be the chances ofits enhancing 
its position in that country. : 

In this connection the majority of the developing countries 
desire to invite foreign investments from a number of sources and 
this enhances the competition. The beneficiaries of the weaken- 
ing of the dominant foreign capital through the admission of 
rivals (even luring them into the economy) have been generally the 
concerns from those countries who had lost their foreign investments as a 
consequence of their defeat during World War H. They utilize the new 
situation to penetrate ina particularly aggressive way into the zones of 
influence of their rivals. The penetration of Japan into Latin-America 
and the investments of the Federal Republic of Germany in South- 
East Asia and Latin America are good examples of this process. 


Collective Neo-Colonialism 


Nevertheless, the competition among the developed capita- 
list countries does not preclude the formation of alliances. Such 
alliances, in the first stage of imperialism, were burdened by the 
changing power relations among them. The historic forced with- 
drawal of imperialism after World War II necessitated cooper- 
ation among different imperialist powers on the basis of common 
interests against their former colonies and semi-colonies. In the 
third stage of the general crisis of capitalism, collective neo-coloni- 
alism was established. The economic implication of this collective 
neo-colonialism is that ‘‘the former colonies and dependent 
territories be transformed from the economic dependence of 
different centre countries into parts of the whole capitalist world 
economy.” } 

The economic role of collective neo-colonialism includes 
1) functioning as an equalizer in international competition in order 
to ensure the survival of the imperialist System; 2) unifying the 


potentialities of the imperialist states and to ensure the stabili-. 


zationof the system; 3) distributing the load of risks generated 
by the weakening of the system on several imperialist partners. 
The emergence of collective neo-colonialism in the econo- 
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mic field is not limited to the suppression of national liberation 
movements, although this is a very important feature. Through 
the development of the productive forces there seems to be an 
interpenetration of the capital, credit, trade, and other relations 
among the capitalist countries which is accompanied at the interna- 
tional level by the establishment of international private and state 
monopoly organizations. A great number of these also perform 
neocolonialist functions, although the primary aim of their found- 
ation was different. 

However, this process is characterized by contradictory 
tendencies. On the one hand, it temporarily broadens the area of 
operation of monopoly capital, and carries out the conscious 
internationalization of the imperialist zones of influence. On the 
other, the competition amiong the centre countries continues with 
an unflagging force at the level of private capital and the state. 


Declining Investment in the Developing World 


It is characteristic of the third stage of the general crisis of 
capitalism that political factors become crucial in the realization 
of the aims of foreign capital. Capital from several metropolitan 
countries still prefer Latin American investments because there it 
can entér into an alliance with sections of the national bourgeoi- 
sie. However, if the general -conditions for profit realization exist, 
the TNMs decide on the basis of a number of other economic 
considerations. The majority of the developing countries represent 
more or less risky investment territories for the TNMs. From this 
follows the fact that in many cases transnational ‘concerns go in 
for a withdrawal of capital from these countries. On the other 
hand, the very factors that put a brake on capital investments in 
the developing countries create relatively positive conditions in the 
developed capitalist countries. The development and quick expan- 
sion of the up-to-date, capital intensive sectors due to the scientific 
and technological evolution, the integration of the developed 
capitalist countries and so on, all attract foreign capital to these 
regions. 

The share of the active capital investments of American, 
British and German TNMs in the developing countries decreased 
from 40 percent to 30 percent in the sixties. In the case of Ameri- 
can capital, while in 1950 it was 49 percent, it thereafter dimini- 
shed by about one percent per annum to reach 21 percent at the end 
of 1976.? The export of capital from Britain to countries outside 
the Commonwealth and the sterling zone increased from 26 million 
. pounds in 1958 to one’billion pounds towards the’end of the sixties. 
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However, in 1974, the share of Britain in the direct capital stocks 
in the developing countries was a mere 25 percent.? In 1930 the 
share amounted to 90 percent! As for the Federal Republic of 
Germany, its direct capital exports to the developing countries 
amounted ‘to 30.2 percent in 1976 and stood at 14.2 billion D M. 4 
‘It is remarkable that in 1973 this share was only 23 percent. ° - 
Although a large part of Japan’s direct capital exports is 
still directed to the developing countries, as in the case of its rivals 
a shift toward the developed capitalist countries, can be observed. 
The share of the developing countries declined from 53.1 percent 
in 1969, to 44.9 percent in 1973. € However, it would not be wise to 
draw far-reaching conclusions either from the absolute value of 
foreign direct capital investments in the developing countries, or 
from the diminishing share of these investments within the total 
foreign investment. Tamas Szentes also draws attention to this fact 
when he writes: ‘‘The specific international division of labour 
representing the economic substance of neo-colonialism deviates 
increasingly from the division of labour realized by colonialism, 
characterised by a division between the industrial and raw material 
producing countries ... Consequently, modifications are carried out 
in the economic functions of the periphery, as well.” T 
To argue for a diminution in the importance of the develop- 
ing countries from the point of view of capital exports is not 
correct because 1) relative densification of the direct capital invest- 
ments in the deveoping countries is considerably higher than in the 
developed capitalist countries. According to data provided by the 
UNO in 1974, while one-third of direct capital exports went to the 
developing countries, they accounted for only one-sixth of the gross 
national product of the capitalist world, and one-fifth of the exports 
of capitalist world exports; 8 and 2) The direct capital investments in 
the developing. countries being very essential for the TNMs, they 
have to adapt their new investments to the national aspirations of 
the developing countries in order not to be ousted from these territo- 
ries and relinquish the territory to a rival. The margin that remains 
for them-—after exploiting the readiness of capitalist circles inclined 
to compromises—still offers them significant economic gains. In the 
sixties about 20 to 25 percent of the financial expansion of the 
developed capitalist countries toward the developing countries was 
in the form of direct private capital investments. However, since 
most developed capitalist countries are less inclined towards pro- 
viding developmental aid on an increasing scale, the share of private 
direct capital investments within the neo-colonialist financial expansion 


shows an increasing tendency. Toward the middle of the seventies the . 
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part offered by the state within the stock of external financial 
means directed towards the developing countries diminished to 39 
percent from about -6l percent in the mid-sixties, whereas the 
part aceounted for by private capital increased from’ 39 percent to 
61 per cent. ° 

Thus, the relations ‘between the policy of internal accu- 
mulation and investment in the developing countries and that of 
foreign capital became more essential than it was previously. 


Foreign Capital and Accumulation in the Developing World 


‘It is an old truth that development does: not depend so 
much on the rate of investment as on the efficiency of investment. 
From 1960 to 1975 the capitalized part of the gross domestic 
product in the developing countries increased by more than 20 
percent such that its share in the domestic product amounted to 
more than 20 percent. 10 Undoubtedly, it would be better if this 
increase in the investment rate is accompanied by an increase in 
the efficiency of investment. l 

From 1960 to 1965 and from 1965 to 1970 the investment 
rate increased in 39 out of 56 developing countries. However, the 
rate of increase of GDP accelerated only in 28 countries. In thé 
case of 21 the acceleration was related to the diminution of the 
capital coefficient—the capital costs necessary for a one percent 
„increase in GDP. In 10 countries the increase in the efficiency of 
investment surpassed the increase in the rate of accumulation, 
and in six countries the diminution in the capital coefficient was 
accompanied by an equal diminution in'the rate of accumulation. 
In one country the rate of growth of GDP accelerated despite an 
invariable capital coefficient, in six countries the efficiency of new 
investments diminished although the economic increase accele- 
rated, and in 17 countries the increase of the capital coefficient 
offset the effect of the increase in the rate of accumulation. 1 


Emergence of a Dual Structure 


The developing countries have to adapt themselves, even 
without a transition through internal industrial transformation, to 
the requirements of the contemporary scientific and technological 
revolution. Their-specialization necessitates that the export sectors 
meet international requirements. This induces them to rapidly 
develop these sectors resulting in an increase in the differentials 
between the modern:and traditional sectors, and the emergence 
of a dual structure. As a consequence, the expansion of the export 
sector not having a stimulating effect on the national economy, 
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the search for new solutions begins. A complex internal and exter- 
nal, material and nonmaterial development is required, and last 
but not the least, a considerable social transformation. Thus, they 
have to mobilize more resources for development, for diversifving 
production by increasing investment, upon which depends the 
efficient exploitation of the existing productive means. 

Within the total investments of the developing countries the 
share of external means is decreasing. In the fifties this amounted 
to 18 to 20 percent, whereas at the beginning of the seventies it 
had fallen to five percent. This significant tendency must also be 
considered when the diminishing share of the developing countries 
within the capital exports of the developed capitalist countries is 
analyzed. 

Although the direct capital exported by the TNMs ensures 
greater freedom to their capitalist partners in the developing 
country and adapts itself better to the objectives of the recipient 
country, it does not create a whole reproduction process, not even 
the “decisive link.” In spite of this a large number of the deve- 
loping countries want to achieve higher rates of growth by means 
of an intensification of direct capital imports. At the end of the 
fifties the coefficient of correlation between the increase in GDP 
and the stock of foreign direct capital was positive; however, by the 
end of the sixties it had become negative. 1° This indicates that, at 


least in the long run, the investments. of the TNMs increase the. 


capital intensity of production, because their investments satisfy 
absolutely different social aims. It is this factor which reflects itself 
in the direct relationship between the capital coefficient and the 
inflow of foreign private capital. 13 


Increased Dependence on Imports 


The import content of accumulation in the developing 
countries is also relatively high, about 30 percent. Along with the 
increase in the capital imports of the developing countries, their 
dependence on imports also increased. In 75 percent of the coun- 
tries where, during the sixties, the rate of accumulation increased, 
the share of imports in capital sources increased as well. The 
diversification of the production structure along with industrializa- 
tion results in an increase inimports in the form of certain raw 
materials, semifinished products, parts and units. Of the 28 deve- 
loping countries, in eight cases more than 60 percent of imports 
consisted of raw.materials, energy carriers and other inter- 
mediary goods; 1 in the case of 12 countries 50 to 60 percent, and 


in the remaining eight cases 40 to 50 percent. The reason for this 
7 


moa 
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state of affairs is an internal structural disproportionality and the 
insufficiency of intersectoral relations. 

Thus the share of capital imports in new investments does 
not give a satisfactory picture of the extent of dependence of the 
local machine and equipment market onforeign suppliers. Con- 
sidering the whole reproduction process, the imports of raw materi- 
als, energy carriers, semifinished products, parts, and so on increase 
this dependence as these goods are of primary importance for the 
capital formation process and also for maintaining the current 
production processes. The strong external dependence exerts a 
negative impact on internal savings and on real accumulation, it 
narrows investment ‘possibilities, and finally, it diminishes the size 
and efficiency of accumulation. 


THE PRINCIPAL CAPITAL EXPORTERS AND THEIR 
SPHERES OF INVEST MENT 


Asa consequence of the shift in the power relations among 
the developed capitalist countries, the USA and its TNMs became 
the most dominant exploiters of the developing countries. About a 
half of the active foreign capital investment stock is controlled by 
the USA and the preeminent role of this country in any subsequent 
annual net capital investments guarantees it a leading role. The 
USA had at the end of 1976 a stock of private investment of 347.4 
billion dollars abroad and the rest of the world dominated by the 
OECD disposed of 264.8 billion dollars of the capital stock in the 
USA. In the-same year, foreign direct capital investments were of 
the order of 137. 24 billion dollars, 29.05 billion dollars (21.2 per- 
cent) being directed toward the developing countries. The main 
investment territory was Latin America (23.53 billion dollars) _ 
which accounted for 18 percent of its total capital exports, this 
being equal to 81 percent of the exports directed to the develop-' 
‘ing countries. The USA has invested 5.4 billion dollars of direct 
capital in Brazil, 2.98 billion dollars in Mexico, 1.51 billion dollars 
in Venezuela, 1.95 billion dollars in Panama, and, 1.3 billion doll- 
ars in Argentina, these countries accounting for 56 percent of the 
' total investment in Latin America. + 

It is obvious from the above data that the TNMs concent- 
rate on a few developing countries. During the sixties 43 percent 
of their capital exports to these countries was directed to seven 
countries, which included Brazil, Argentina, Mexico, Venezuela, 
India and Nigeria. The strong position of American concerns in 
the developing countries is also reflected in by the sectoral division 
of their investment. About 64 percent of the total foreign direct 
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capital assets in the oil industry of the developing countries, 15 per- 
cent in the coal extracting and metallurgy industries, 51 percent 
in the processing industries and 53 percent in other branches is 
accounted for by American TNMs. 

In Africa, before World War II, the USA had direct capital 
assets only in Liberia, while today its share inthe total foreign 
capital in Africa is 21 percent. In 1972, foreign capital assets in 
Africa amounted to 9.4 billion dollars, state debts to private 
creditors 4.6 billion dollars, and debts to foreign governments ` 
11.62 billion dollars. 1”? In 1976 American TNMs invested 2.8 billion 
dollars in Africa, of which 57.1 percent was in the oil industry, 
19:1 percent in the coal extracting and mining industries, 9.2 per- 
cent in the manufacturing industries, 3.5 percent in transport 
and 3.5 percent in trade. That is, in Africa oil and mining invest- 
ments are the principal investments of American TNMs, although 
the share of investment in the processing industries is increasing. 


Weakened Position of British Capital i 


The position of the UK in this regard is not particularly 
favourable compared to other developed capitalist countries. 
Although certain favourable investments can be found in the 
Middle and Far East and in Africa, the general situation of British 
capital is rather bad. In fact, the UK investments in the developing 
countries is continuously diminishing. The increase in the price of 
oil and other goods may temporarily modify this situation, but the 
long-term trend remains unchanged. Hence, one can expect a 
vigorous and new initiative on the part of the British companies. 
However, the sharpening competition among the developed capita- 
list countries, the changing power relations at the international 
level, and so on, threaten England with the possibility of eviction 
‘even from the existing markets. 18 

The Federal Republic of Germany succeeded in getting hold 
of new areas of investment only by means of considerable capital 
transfer, for it could not rely on the traditional—African —terri- 
tories. Together with Italy and Japan its share within the foreign 
capital assets of the developing countries is rather low. However, 
the annual growth rate of its foreign assets was the highest (14.3 
percent) at the end of the sixties. The FRG realizes more on new 
investments in the developing world than the UK, France, the 
Netherlands, and so on. Only the USA is.ahead of it. About 30.2 
percent of its total capital exports is directed towards the develop- 
ing world (14.2 billion DM in 1976) with 69 percent of this 
amount going into the processing’ industries and 29 percent to the 
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services sector. The FRG Government offers substantial assistance 
by guaranteeing investments made in the Latin American region. 
In 1972, 25 percent of the State aid given to developing countries 
went to Latin America in order to guarantee investments up to 90 
« percent. At the beginning of the seventies the Latin American 
guarantee amounted to 456 million DM , of which the Brazilian 
guarantee was 241 million DM. !° 
On the other hand, Japan directs its capital primarily to 
the raw material sector. In 1974, its capital exports reached 10.3 
billion dollars, 45 percent of which was directed to the developing 
countries.?? This represents an increase of 53 percent in compari- 
son with the previous year. The dependence of the Japanese 
economy on external raw material sources makes it very important 
for her to carry out investments in the main raw miaterial export- 
ing countries. These countries want to increasingly replace raw 
material exports with the exports of processed goods. Japan 
supports these aspirations, and thereby it promotes the structural 
transformation of the Japanese industry. Considerable capacities 
are liberated for developing the technically more intricate and 
therefore more profitable sectors. Further, the increasing costs of 
environmental protection are considerably reduced in this manner. 
In 1977, the saving on this account was 3.8 billion dollars. Mean- 
while, long term contracts have already been concluded for the 
continuous supply of raw materials. The African, particularly 
Nigerian, oil industry is a case in point. One important difference 
in the investment practices of Japan as opposed to the US and 
German TNMs is that the Japanese monopolies even in 1972 
undertook about 60 percent of their investments through portfolio 
investments, 4 . Sli 


1 


Investments. in Raw Material Production " 

In accordance with the modified sectoral. structure of 
capital exports, the large monopolies in the processing industries 
come to the fore, though the large raw material concerns still 
remain. The latter themselves increasingly become industrial 
monopolies as a result of the tendencies towards vertical integra- 
tion. As already mentioned, by 1976 the capital exporting coun- 
tries—except Japan—were in the majority of cases diverting their 
active capital investments in the developing countries to the pro- 
cessing industries. In this connection it is interesting to note the 
changing tendency in investments by the US: in 1973 the oil 
industry received 37.4 percent of the capital exports to the 
developing countries; by 1976 this had fallen to a mere 10 percent, 23 
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After World War II the investments in raw material produc- 
tion underwent certain structural changes. On the one hand, the 
interests of the developed capitalist countries in the production of 
certain kinds of raw materials and food products relatively decrea- 


sed. The main reason was the rapid advance made as a result of .. 


the scientific and technological revolution, which resulted in the 
emergence of substitute materials. The other reason was the politi- 
cally sensitive character of investments in this area. The liberated 
countries everywhere demanded the nationalization of the plant- 
ations, mines, and so on, which belonged to the foreigners. The 
raw materials which now became important for the monopolies 
were those which constituted the material basis of rapid economic 
growth or were important from the strategic point of view. For 
example, petrol and copper, the demand for whicb increased 
rapidly, were the areas which saw the aggressive expansion of these 
monopolies. To this was added the increased importance of the 
“new” raw materials, minerals like uranium, titanium, and so on. 

The establishment of industries processing the raw materials 
of the developing countries were originally not based on the 
exploitation of localraw materials. The strategic aim of the deve- 
loping national bourgeoisie was first of all the replacement of 
imports, that is, not the establishment of an industry based on the 
raw materials of their respective countries. Such a policy would 
have been unrealistic, as in those times the raw material monopoly 
of imperialism still persisted. The domestic bourgeoisie was unable 
by itself to develop such a production link as it did not dispose of 
the first phase of it. Further, because of its limited capacity to 
accumulate it would not have been ina position to create the 
capital intensive intermediary links until the final product without 
the cooperation of the TNMs. 

The majority of the raw material exploiting TNMs is even 
today not interested in furthering the industrialization of the recei- 
ving countries. Their investments serve above all export aims. It 
is only in recent times that a changed behaviour among the TNMs 
can be observed. They have had to make certain concessions with 
regard to the higher phases of raw material processing, for the 
developing countries increasingly demand local execution of these 
processes. The TNMs undertaking this, while furthering the inter- 
ests of their own reproduction process, also satisfy the require- 
ments of the strengthened national forces. Up till now this has 
been realized in the iron and steel industry, for example, Mannes- 
mann in Brazil. There is a similar tendency observable in the petrol 
industry, as well. 


we N 
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When the TNMs: undertake industrial investments in the 
developing countries themselves they actively intervene in the 
objective industrialization process of these countries, naturally to 
realize their own interests. In this area of investments the US 
monopolies are in the lead. In 1976 they accounted for 11.36 
billion dollars, or 39.1 percent of the total investment. This reflects 
the differential economic power of the capital exporters. At the 
same time it also reflects the unequal political and economic development 
of the developing countries. ‘At the beginning of the seventies, 70 
percent of the total foreign capital in the processing industries of 
the developing countries was invested in Latin America., 

The TNMs in the processing industries orientated them- 
selves above all to the internal reproduction needs of imperialism. 
Since the beginning of the sixties their efforts have been directed 
towards transplanting certain phases of their production process 
into the developing countries because of the considerable cost 
advantages,” The driving forces were the structural changes in 
the industry of the centre countries. 

The industrialization of the developing countries offers the 
possibility of maintaining the dependence of these countries on 
the centre. ‘Foreign capital as value and movement of capitalist: 
production relations adjusts successively the sharpening forms of 
' the social relations to the service of its own-interests and although 
it often lives on- backward production modes, it -nonetheless 
accelerates the development of production forces on bases depend- 
ing-on world capitalism.”™ The transformation of the original 
relations of dependence is accompanied by a double advantage 
for imperialism: it hides its influence under disguised. forms and 
broadens considerably the possibilities of acquiring, profits. 

Nowadays there exist capital investments in the developing 
countries that-in some cases react to national economic policy, 
and in other cases to the modified internal reproduction conditions 
of the centre country. However, it is less and less possible to separate 
the two motivation types—external and internal—to establish an ‘‘order of 
succession”. Whereas imperialism makes efforts to maintain under 
its control the process of liquidating the colonial structure, at the 
same time it tries to exploit the aspirations of the developing coun- 
tries for autonomous economic development. The most advanta- 
geous conditions to realize these objectives are to be found in the 
relatively more developed developing countries like Brazil, Argen- 
tina, Mexico, India and Iran. 
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Imperialism responded to the political independence of the 
developing countries not only with a modified investment policy, 
but also with a changed financial policy. The strategy of the 
TNMs is quite clear: the export of capital considered in the 
traditional sense of exports of superfluous capital accumulated in 
the mother country is to provide only the ‘‘first impulse”, that is 
the capital required for the foundation of the concern. The widen- 
ing of activity in the future is realized through the capitalization. 
of profits, by means of other sister firms, by loans on the local and: 
international financial markets, and by the issue of bonds. After 
the ‘‘first impulse” the parent company does not invest further. 
Capital and in this way it has apparently taken the wind out of 
the attacks based on the negative effects of capital export. On the 
other hand, the affiliated firms do not transfer profits to the 
parent company for a long time and in this way they try to prove 
that the receiving country was really not being exploited by them. 

As a matter of fact the substance of capital exports has not 
changed at all. The export of the initial capital incorporates exploi- 
tation corresponding to the substance of capitalist production 
into the body of the receiving country and the fruits are gathered 
only after several years, after the “yielding” process takes a turn 
for the better. In the meantime—staying with this analogy—a 
decisive portion of the costs of the plantation are met by the plot 
owner from the profits acquired through the exploitation of the 
local manpower, from the loans taken from the receiving and other 
countries, from international monetary markets which are difficult 
to contro], and so on. However, the property enables them to 
acquire, compared to the earlier forms of capital export, essentially 
higher profits, though they may sprgad thè myth of their capital 
contributing to development. 

We have to stress one more feature. It becomes obvious 
from a study of the sources of finance that the American TNMs 
finance 82 percent of their operations from foreign sources. The 
proportion is the same for the British TNMs. In the case of the 
FRG and Japanese monopolies this proportion is not available; 
however, one may presume that they are lower. The reason is 
partly that these TNMs are more inclined to establish joint 
ventures in the receiving countries because of their less high-rank- 
ing position in the international market. Nevertheless, with time. 
one can see that in their cases, too, a similar tendency will prevail. 

Thus, as the system of open colonialist capital exports is 
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replaced by the exports of neo-colonialist active capital, there is a 
shift in the sectoral division of investments in favour of the pro- 
cessing industry and also a change in the share of self-financing. 
The extremely open and crude forms of exploitation are discon- 
tinued and there occurs a shift to more efficient means. The wave 
of nationalizations and the restrictions on the activities of foreign 
capital have obliged the TNMs to accept compromises and to 
adopt a new strategy. The capital invested abroad is ‘‘just’’ oper- 
ated—with local sources—and the repatriation of profit is timed in 
accordance with the economic, technical and political interests of 
the mother country; nevertheless it is not stopped. Further, the 
transnational monopoly, pleading a “lack of capital” demands 
and receives support from the financial and capital market of the 
receiving country. By these means it obtains the’ guarantee of an 
increasing share of the monetary means of the receiving country which in 
turn provokes in the representatives of the local government, the conviction 
that it is in its national interest to maintain and enlarge the enterprise and 
to assist it in case of economic set-backs.? 

Thus, the widening of the network of foreign affiliated com- _ 
panies is accompained by an increase in the period of operation 
calculated from the foundation and by an increase in the amount 
of profits extracted from the host country. The monetary institu- 
tions of the host countries give preferences to the strong, reliable 
American affiliated companies which are known to be financially 
well off. The American government, too, directs them to foreign 
creditors by imposing restrictive conditions on credits obtained in 
the US for financing foreign investments (the share of just two 
percent indicates this fact), A new tendency is seen in the fact that 
the share of the loans drawn from banks is diminishing. The 
devaluation of the dollar in 1971 and 1973, the monetary crisis in 
the host countries that had placed credit restrictions on the for- 
eign affiliated companies also contributed to this tendency. The 
affiliated companies overcome these restrictions by resorting to 
credit from non-monetary institutions and above all to commercial 
credit on which the influence of the State is more intricate. 

In fact there are two independent channels of external 
crédit. One is based on the national capital sources interlinked 
by threads of intra-company credits. The second is based on the 
Furomarket, the supra-national monetary market. This two-chan- 
nel system offers possibilities of carrying out monetary manoeuvres, 
for here neither can the national credit policy have any impact on 
the monopolies nor are they inhibited by the narrowness of the 
monetary markets of certain countries. 
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Monetary Manipulations of the TNMs 


From the monetary point of view the TNM has to under- 
take the following principal tasks: a) the division and redistribu- 
tion of monetary resources; b) the minimization of tax obligations; 
and c) the elimination of currency risk. These transactions can 
either be open (payment of intra-company credits, loans and divi- 
dends) or secret (use of transfer prices, withdrawal of payments, 
use of leads and lags, andso on). The latter -case is typical. The 
leads and lags of dividends and profits occur in 75 percent of the 
cases because of “tax considerations”. In a situation of low tax, 
the tax basis is over-marked, whereas in countries charging high 
taxes a value less than the real one is “admitted? and in this way 
capital Hows towards the TOUS company, or towards one of the 
“tax havens”. 

Intra-company credits and loan relations provide the possi- 
bility of extremely broad manipulations. Such credits can be offered 
by the mother company either directly to the affiliated company, 
or through a basis company; similarly, they can be offered by the 
affiliated company to the mother company or to another sister 
company. Within the credits offered to each‘other by these com- 
panies an important role is played by interest manipulations. On 
the one hand these transactions are.not subject to the tax laws of 
the receiving country, thus they are tax exempt. On the other, these 
credits are given free of interest or at low interest rates. However, 
the indicãted interest rates generally deviate upwards from the 
real interest rate for this makes possible a complementary profit 
extraction corresponding to the percentage of the interest differ- 
ence, without any tax. This takes place above all in the developing 
countries. By combining such intra-firm credits with loans taken 
on the credit and capital markets with lower interest rates, the 
TNMs achieve a reduction in the costs of their affiliate companies 
precisely in those countries where the credit policy is very strict. 

A similar intra-TNM activity is seen in other areas also. The 
US Continental.Oil Company established a marketing network in 
Western Europe at the beginning of the sixties, with relatively high 
losses. Nevertheless, these losses were more than compensated as 
this network made it possible to sell the products issued from the 
Libyan refineries of the same company. The interests of the com; 
pany did not suffer any damage though the reports of the losses- 
suffered by the business appeared in the whole world press, even 
UN hearings. A very logical question was posed by the represen- © 
tative of the Nigerian government—a question that did not get any 
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answer—at the last hearing: if the economic activities of the TNMs 
are resulting in losses, why do they continue, even increase these 
“unprofitable” investments? 27 The TNMs try to bypass State con- 
trol and adapt themselves to the policy of increasing State interven- 
tion under State monopoly capitalism. One important.way in which 
this is done is’ the leads and lags policy already mentioned- ` 
The simplest method is as follows: the affiliated company buys 
goods from the mother company, but pays only later—let us say 
after one year. In the meantime it has so to say: received a credit, 
without any corresponding interest charges. This can be invested 
and circulated, several times -and in the last resort, this reduces 
costs substantially. This relates to short term credits. 

The TNMs are also sensitive to changes in the rates of 
exchange. Sensing the devaluation of the exchange rate of the 
receiving country and speculating on that basis, the affiliated com- 
panies accelerate their payments due to the mother company 
because in the contrary case they would receive less in the currency 
of the mother country—whereas before a revaluation they slow 
down, delay their payments, because transferring at the rate that 
would prevail after the revaluation they obtain more at home. 

The application of prices corresponding to internal com- 
pany conditions, that is, deviating from world market prices, 
called transfer prices is perhaps. the most important method of 
manipulation for the TNM. 


Transfer Prices and Transnational Monopolies 


” 


“Transfer prices are the accounting prices of goods, ser- 
vices, licences and credits, fixed in different ways between the 
affiliated companies in order to maintain at a low level the taxes, 
duties and exchange losses and increase the profits after taxes,” 
This in a wider sense is the definition of transfer prices, and to this 
we have to add the practice of utilizing interest charges for profit 
transfers. In the narrow sense transfer prices are intra-TNM-intra- 
company-accounting prices. 

From the point of view of the economy of the company it 
is absolutely understandable that the TNM endeavours to make 
its whole activity profitable and therefore it applies internal prices 
between its different ‘‘factories’”. However, these ‘factories’ are 
also parts of sovereign, autonomous nations and not merely parts 
of the production chain of the TNM. Yet, by this practice, 
accounts between states are transformed into intra-company ones, 
that is, there is a distortion of the pattern of classical international 
trade; 25 to 30 percent of world trade in the products of the pro- 
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cessing industries are intra-company trade transactions and are 
not realized via world market prices. The substance of the pro- 
blem is that the valuation and pricing of the goods entering into 
such trade are established not by considering competitive market 
prices, but on the basis of intra-company (TNM) considerations. 
In this way not only is “the mechanism of world trade influe- 
nced,’”?° but the rules of the game in world trade are formed by 
TNMs in their own image and others are compelled (due to 
the former’s strength) to accept them. The requirements for an 
increase and the continuation of such transactions include wage 
differences between countries, a further reliance on the huge inter- 
nal markets of the home countries of the mother companies, and 
an “open door” policy on the part of the receiving countries. 

A large part of international trade cannot be considered 
any more as trade between independent countrics, for the share of 
international trade guaranteed through the TNM amounts to 60 
percent.% On the other hand, international trade figures nowa- 
days, include not only goods considered in their traditional sense, 
but also services, licences, know-how, management methods and 
soon. However, the exchange of these latter elements are not 


defined by comparative advantage, but by the power relations of - - 


the parties participating in the sale and purchase relations. 

. The share of the so-called ‘‘package-deals”, where the 
goods are sold and purchased together with royalties, licences, 
management and so on is considerable in current international 
trade. This has as its consequence the fact that the advantages of invest- 
ment and trade are unequally divided. 


International Income Redistribution 


The evolution of international income redistribution 
depends fundamentally on two factors: 1) what goods are sold by 
the companies, where they are sold, at what prices and in what 
chains; and 2) the policy of the selling and purchasing countries. 

A very significant and important fact is that direct foreign 
investment dominates the most dynamic sectors in the developing 
countries and investment by affiliated companies increases more rapi- 
dly than the rate of economic growth in the host countries. This 
in itself could result in an international redistribution of income in 
favour of the TNMs. However, it is also true that not all elements 
have an income distribution impact, but both the above mentioned 
elements are a part of the negotiations concerning international 
commercial relations. 

Direct capital exports weaken the competitive forces and 
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their aim is to maintain a monopoly situation. The theory of “product 
life cycle”? does: not mean ‘anything other than ‘the strengthening of 
the monopoly situation by different methods. In the; first phase of 
the cycle this is ensured by a higher level of technique, and later 
on it is maintained, rather strengthened,.by the so-called ‘‘collec- 
tive product and factor flow” within the direct foreign investment 
model: that is, a technical monopoly has changed into an institutional 
monopoly. In this sense the theory of the product life cycle is noth- 
ing other than the theory of the monopolistic cycle. 

In the case of the inflow of foreign capital there are two 
terms of exchange that have an impact on the division of income 
between the concerned nations. The first one is the traditional exter- 
nal terms of trade that compares the price indices of the exported 
and imported goods‘introduced into trade as a result of the import 
of capital. The second is the one. that compares the real values 
received/payed for exports/imports. The combined effect of both 
defines the real income emerging from the capital imports of the 
different countries. : 

The division of income within a country and between the 
countries can be as follows. > 


Impact on the Receiving Country 


’ 


a) If the complete complementary income realized as a 
result of active capital imports is transferred abroad, there is no 
income division effect within the receiving country, if the prices 
are unchanged and there is full employment; b) if the higher 
efficiency resulting from capital imports does not increase wages, but 
diminishes the product prices, the income effect corresponds to the 
consumption customs existing up to now in the receiving country 
c) if foreign capital receives a higher profit, this modifies pro- 
duct prices as well, which has a negative effect. Further, foreign 
capital, active in the capital intensive branches, may increase 
relatively and absolutely the price of capital and simultaneously it 
may also diminish relatively and absolutely the level of wages; and 
d) there may also be a common effect of income division within the 
country and at the international level. 


Effect on the Capital Exporting Country | 


a) When the direct capital exports are expensive—they do 
not keep to already existing markets—the capital proprietors, as 
well as the manufacturers of such products can achieve gains 
‘through ‘“‘manpower-exports”’; b) when the aim is to protect the 
already existing export markets against a third. country, again 
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both capital owners can achieve gains (otherwise the foreign 
market would be lost); c) but if the already existing market is 
protected not against a third country, but against another company 
of the capital exporting country, then the impact on the company. 
and the impact on the country may considerably differ from each 
other. The income of the factors of production is increased by a 
relatively larger amount than the product prices. If the country 
exports as well as imports capital and goods, the two terms of 
exchange move in contrary directions. Thus, the net result of the’ 
international income division depends on the manner in which the 
factor intensity of capital and goods evolve. 

According to the growth doctrine the tendency is for 
technical progress in the export sectors to lead to a deterioration in 
the terms of exchange of the given country. However, this con- 
clusion will be true only if referred to the existing export products. 
As a matter of fact, technical progress in the export sector is 
accompanied by the introduction of new products. 

The transnational monopolies do not want to stop interna- 
tional trade through their capital exports, but they want to influ- 
ence itin accordance with their own reproduction process and 
profit interests. They achieve this by transforming an important 
part of the international exchange of commodities into an intra- 
company activity. 
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NOTE 


Multinationals in the ie Drug Indust J. : 


w zi fs Enon 5 


oF ‘fs . 

THE activities of multinational drug: companies in the Third 
World: have | come in for’ stvere ‘criticism in receñt ‘times. Eyen 
international meets Tike ‘the UNCTAD at Colombo and the. United 
Nations itself, have charged the developed nations with perpetra- 
ting ‘drug colonialism’ in the Third World. Mahler, the Director 
General of WHO, has even cautioned the governments in the 
developing nations about the attempts of the multinational drug 
corporations to market irrational drug formulations which are 
often discontinued in their parent countries. All this, it is clear, is 

the result of the high level of concentration and consequent oligo- 
polistic situation in the international drug industry. 

Estes Kefauver, who was the chairman of the Senate Sub- 
committee on Antitrust and Monopoly, in his book In a Few Hands 
has severely indicted the giant drug companies like Pfizer, Gyna- 
mide, Squibb and Smith Kline and French Limited 'for their 
malpractices and exploitative activities. He painstakingly unearthed 
a number of instances like the tetracycline case and the tranqui- 
liser episode involving Pfizer and SKF to illustrate his pomt. 
Kefauver concluded that: 

Perhaps no more dramatic illustration of the effect of mono- 
poly on the consumer can be found than in the drug industry. 
Because of the importance for public health of ethical drugs— 
those that can be obtained only with a doctor’s prescription— 
the subcommittee’s hearings were limited exclusively to that 
field. This group includes drugs vital in the treatment and 
cure of acute diseases as well as in the amelioration of chronic 
disorders. Thus, all of us, young and old, have an abiding 
interest in the price of drugs. The family with young children 
inevitably will use antibiotics for the treatment of temporary 
but potentially serious infections; and apparently one of the 
inescapable hazards of living longer is a variety of chronic 
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health problems that can be!-made more tolerable by the 
regular use of steriods, antihypertensives, and other types of 
drugs. 

Now, there are a number of reports including the Report of 
the British Monopoly Commission, Senator Edward Kennedy’s 
Report, the UNCTAD report, the Report submitted by the United 
Nations, and the report of the Hathi committee which have’ con-. 
firmed and widened Kefauver’s findings. aa 

7 In India, the’ Hathi Committee after having studied the 
actiyities of the drug: monopolies, recommended the nationalization 
of foreign and Indian monopoly drug companies. Strangely, nei- 
ther'has this been implemented, nor has the government curbed 
even- those , activities of..the multinationals for, which they ,have- 
been severely dealt with in their home countries: ‘Rather, the 
multinationals have been able to enforce a ‘‘code of discipline” 
on the government and theif émployees, and all policies like 
the Foreign Exchange Regulation Act (FERA) and the Mono- 


poly Restriction and Trade Practice Act (MRTP) remain paper 
tigers. fete ; E ron 


i 


Multinationals i in the Third World, 


Before eyaletine ‘the rolé of ‘drug companies, ‘it is essential 
to have some idea of the operations of multinationals in the Third 
World. A few hundred companies, more powerful than most 
nations, now dominate the economies in the capitalist world, 
through their centralised control over capital, skills, raw materials 
and finished products. In doing this with the motive of maximi- 
sing profits, they undermine the power of host governments to 
control inflation, maintain employment, mobilize resources or 
meet the priorities set for development. In countries like India, 
multinationals operate through subsidiaries, which are registered 
in India according to Indian Company Law. 

At present the total production of multinationals is estimated 
to be greater than the GNP of any country other than the United 
States. The direct investment of multinationals abroad comes to 
around 400,000 million dollars, nearly one half of which is 
accounted for by US based companies.? To facilitate their growth, 
all help is rendered by the US banks. A study by Business Interna- 
tional noted that “in 1965, 20 (US) banks had a total of 211 
foreign locations. Seven years later, the number had leaped to 
700. offices across the planet’’.? The country-wise distribution of 
the top 50 multin ationals is given in Table I 
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TABLE I 
Counrry-Wisg DISTRIBUTION OF MULTINATIONALS 


(in billion dollars) 


Country Number Sales Assets 
USA 24 234.1 202.2 
UK 5 47.0 48.2 
W Germany 8 41.5 35.2 
Japan 6 33.7 ` ' 37.1 
Italy 3 12.8 17.6 
France 2 8.7 7.0 
Netherlands l 8.1 8.6 
Switzerland 1 5.2 3.8 

50 391.1 360.4 


souRcE: Transnational Corporations in World Development: re-examination by United 
` Nations EG. 10-38 é 


t 


TABLE IT 


Top TEN MULTINATIONALS 


Company Country of Sales, 1976 


Head Office (billion dollars) 
1 EXXON USA 48631 
2 General Motors USA 47181 
3 Royal Dutch-Shell group Netherlands-UK. 36087 
4 Ford Motor USA 28840 
5 Texaco USA 26452 
6 Mobil USA 26063 
7 National Iranian Oil Tran 19671 
8 Standard Oil of California USA 19434 
9 British Petroleum UK - 19103 
10 Gulf Oil USA 16451 


source: Same as Table I. 


American domination comes out clearly from the above 
tables. In fact of the top ten (see Table II) seven are under the 
control of the US. The llth, 14th, 15th and 16th ranks also go to 


the US based IBM, General Electric, ITT and Standard Oil respec- 
tively. 


The Pharmaceutical Industry 


The picture is the same as far as the pharmaceutical indus- 
try is concerned. Although the modern pharmaceutical industry is, 
as we shall see below, very multinational in its structure, the dis- 
tribution of production among countries is extremely lopsided. 
Excluding the socialist countries, the developed capitalist countries 
(US, UK, West Germany, Switzerland and: France) account for 85 
percent of the value of production, while the remaining 15 percent is 
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accounted for by the semi-industrialised underdeveloped countries. 
As for exports, the above developed nations control 90, percent of 
total world exports. Further, the companies based in the developed 
countries lead in drug innovation and together accounted for 89 
percent of the discovery of 138 principal drugs introduced between 
1950-1967.4 The firms which do most of the R&D in these coun- 
tries also hold most of the patents on new drugs and processes 
throughout the world, and are the agents of technology transfer ia 
the pharmaceutical industry, 

Recent studies by the United Nations on transnational cor- 
porations have revealed the extent of control of the multinationals 
‘over the drug industry all over the world. The Hathi Committee 


TABLE III 


ESTIMATED FOREIGN CONTROLLED SHARES OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL INDUSTRY: 
SELECTED COUNTRIES i 


Country . Share of Sales (percent) 
India ; 75 
Saudi Arabia 100 
Nigeria 97 
Belgium 90 
Colombia 5 90 
Venezuela 88 
Brazil 85 
Mexico 82 
United States : * 15 
Japan 13 

' France 45 
Switzerland 34 


SOURCE: Same as Table I, 

after exhaustive studies confirmed that in India too, the foreign 
drug companies have established their stranglehold through their 
affiliates: with a meagre investment of less than a few crores, 50 
foreign companies have built up an annual sales of 600 crores. The 
total turnover of the 2800 pharmaceutical houses in India, both 
foreign and Indian, is Rs 700 crores.’ Volumes of evidence have 
now appeared proving that these multinationals and their affi- 
liates, along with the Indian monopoly houses, reap fabulous 
profits by marketing non-essential items like formulations, vitamins 
and tonics, ignoring essential and bulk. drugs required in our 
country. Tables IV and V give the share of foreign firms in essen- 
tial drugs and non-essentials and. formulations respectively. It is 
clear that the essential sector is ignored by the foreign firms. Pfizer, 
Glaxo, Sandoz, Lederlee (American Cynamide), and so on have 
introduced into the market common formulations which were 
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. TABLE IV % 4 i 7 


SHARE OF FOREIGN FIRMS IN MANUFACTURE OF VITAL PRUGS 


Drugs : i Percent | 
Tetracycline HCL ` 10 
-Analgin 01 

‘ Iodochlorhydroxy Quinoloine Nil 
Thiacetazone „Nil 
Aspirin i Nil 
Diphtheria toxoid Nil 
Tetanus toxoid Nil 


source: Myih and Reality of Drug Industry, Standing Committee of the National Con- 
vention on Economic Independence and Perspective of Drug Industry, New 
Delhi. ; 


TABLE V 


SHARE OF FOREIGN SECTOR IN Drucs SOLD IN Invia 


Drug Group Share of foreign companies in 
all India sales (Percent) 

Antibiotics $ 80.00 
Vitamins 80.00 
Tonics - 56.00 
Cough Syrups 83.30 

- Analgesics 72.00 
Anti-rheumatics 82.00 


source: L K Mutatkar, “Drug Control Order Futile,” Economic Times, 1 May 1975. 


already being produted'by the domestic small scale sector. Not 
content with this, compound drugs are now being imported from 
foreign principals at exorbitant prices after slight modifications of 
formulae. Thus, the great breakthroughs in medical sciences which 
are ostensibly meant for ameliorating diseases are now subordinated 
to the profit principle of the drug cartels. This is more true of India 
where the rate of.profit is even higher than in the US, and prices 
charged are the highest in the world as disclosed by the Kefauver 
Committee. It is also true that while drug prices have declined 
throughout the world, they increased in India by about 42 percent 
between 1961 to 1970. Subsequently prices of several drugs have 
gone up sharply. Despite this the drug companies in the 
country have decided to flout even the diluted Drug Price Control 
Order of the Government of India. 


Technology and the Marketing Process 


The reasons for these imbalances is that unlike in other 
industries, the production and growth of the pharmaceutical indus- 
stry is integrated with its technology and unique mode of marke- 
ting, which reinforce each other so as to create a virtually 
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impregnable position of dominance. Therefore any change in the 
drug industry can be brought only by controlling the technology 
and the marketing process. Technology was seen as a neutral 
but vital input into the process of production which had to 
be transferred in its modern form from the developed to the 
less developed countries. However, it now appears that technology, 
is a manifestation of a specific form and state of economic growth, 
embodying particular structures of income, taste, distribution, and 
production, which in their undiluted form may be unsuited to the 
particular development needs of poor countries. 

Sanjaya Lall observes, “The production of drug technology 
in the developed countries is closely geared to the social and econo- 
mic conditions in these countries. The enterprises responsible for 
the production of drug technology typify the state of mature 
capitalism in the developed world : they are highly oligopolistic, 
increasingly more concentrated and more multinational and heavily 
oriented towards marketing. The nature, number, and prices of 
the drugs produced by this technology reflect these oligopolistic 
characteristics. The manner in which these products are brought 
to the consumer embodies the costs and distortions of the parti- 
cular sort of marketing structure. The transfer of this mode of 
production and marketing of pharmaceuticals from developed to 
underdeveloped countries exacerbates their inherent social costs. It 
leads to the provision of medicines which are inappropriate, over- 
priced, and unequally distributed, while perpetuating a system of 
technological dependence which stultifies local research as well as 
` any major effort to meet the health needs of the mass of popula- 
tion.” In what way does technology contribute to the unique 
mode of marketing in the pharmaceutical industry? Sophisticated 
technology requires high investments in R&D which are steadily 
increasing year after year, with the result that only the largest 
establishments can afford to undertake the expenditure necessary 
to stay in the forefront of innovation. The practice of patent 
protection guarantees a lengthy period of control over innovations 
(16-20 years) thus preventing others from ‘stealing’ the innovation 
and from importing it from cheaper sources. In the developed 
countries the state finances medical research (exceeding private 
R&D by 200-300 per cent in the UK and US), which reduces the 
cost of future introduction of specialities. The dominance of the 
US in the field of R&D expenditure can be seen from Table VI. 

Today this figure is on the higher side as far as the US is 
concerned, Virtually no basic research and development is done by 
the MNCs within the third world itself, thus precluding the trans- 
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TABLE VI 


R&D racitms py US PHARMACEUTICAL Firus, 1965 


Personnel Expenditure 


(G million) 


US 16,530 304.1 
Western Europe and Canada 1,675 } 24.5 
Under developed countries 410 } i 


source: Tom Heller, Poor Health, Rich Profits, Spokesman Books, 1977. 


2 


fer of this essential, basic technology. The entire research is 
oriented to meeting the market demands within the developed 
countries, while only a token effort is directed towards the third 
world. In India, even though the foreign firms have made fabulous 
profits and repatriated more than Rs 200 crores, till today, with `a 
meagre investment of less than Rs 2 crores, basic research is ignored. 
What happens then to the phenomenal profits is a question into 
which thorough investigation is required. Some idea can be obtai- 
ned from Table VII. Another revealing fact observed in our 


TABLE VII 
RELATIVE Prorits or Drug MULTINATIONALS 
Profit rate 
Percentage 
United Kingdom (1969) All manufactur- 
ing industry 12.6 
Boots 19.2 
Glaxo 26.3 
Beecham 28.4 
United States (1972) All US manufacturers 10.6 
All US drug manufacturers 13.8 


source: Same as table VI 


country is that local production is started only ten years after the 
introduction of the product in their countries of origin. .Of 38 
drugs listed as major pharmaceutical innovations between 1950 
and 1967, only 20 were being manufactured in India by 1972 
(see Table VIII). 

Let us now examine the contribution of marketing which is 
less well known, but needs to be studied carefully in order to 
know how this helps the MNCs to preserve their monopoly power. 
The underdeveloped countries represent a very important part of 
the world market in pharmaceuticals, accounting for almost 30 
percent of total world imports (see Table IX). The sale of pharm- 
aceuticals abroad is highly profitable for the companies concerned. 
A survey shows that the multinationals make 71 percent of their 
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TABLE VIII 


PRODUCTION OF PHARMACEUTICALS IN INDIA (up to 1972) 


Product ` Year of production First year of production 
in developed world in India 
Dexamethasone i ` 1959 not produced 
Betamethasone o 1960 ” 
Triamcinolone i 1959 » 
Cephalin 1961 » 
Oxacillin 1963 ‘ » 
Ampicillin 1961 3 
Frusemide | 1966 5 
Prednisolone 1956 1963 
Cortisone 1949 _ 1957 
Terramycin : 1950 : 1960 
Chloramphenicol ' 1948 1957 
Streptomycin ' 1947 1963 
Penicillin G 1945 1955 
Sulphanilamide 1935 1953 


SOURCE: Same as table VI 


` 


TABLE IX 


INTERNATIONAL Trape IN MEDICINAL Propucts, 1971 


($ million) 
Percentage of iotal 
Exports Imports - Balance Exports Imports 
Developed market 
economy countries 2,757 1,883 924 81.1 56.5 
Southern European i 
countries 36 182 _ 146 Ll 5.6 
Developing countries 231 ' ‘| 905 674 6.8 27.9 
Socialist countries of í , 
Eastern Europe 375 327 48 11.0 10.1 
Total 5 3,399 3,247 152 100.0 100.1 


SOURCE; Same as table VI 


profits from sales abroad, and profit margins on overseas sales 
were twice as high as on home sales.’ To. quote Senator Kefauver, 
“The drug industry is particularly susceptible to monopoly control 
because of its peculiar market structure’ As was pointed out often 
during the hearings, the ultimate consumer—the paticnt—is 
captive. The doctor, in writing the prescription, places the order 
for the merchandise; the consumer foots the bill. Thus the man 
who ae does not.pay, and the man ‘who pays does not 
order.” : . : 

O Lall observes: © > can 

First, there is the peculiar nature of- the drug market where 
the ‘effective decision maker (the Doctor) is completely separate 
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from the actual consumer (the patient) and the buyer (the 
patient, the state, or an insurance scheme). This means that 
there is no pressure on the decision maker to ‘economise’ in 
the normal sense; and the drug companies can concentrate 
their efforts on imprinting their brands on his consciousness 
and convincing him of their (non-price) superiority. Second, 
the amount of promotion of brand names is simply stupen- 
duous, varying from 17 to 30 percent of the value of sales 
in developed countries, and encompassing every marketing 
tactic known to the capitalist world—glossy literature, satura- 
tion advertising, free samples, trips, presents,. conferences, . 
control of journals and, most important, repeated visits by 
trained salesmen (medical representatives or ‘detailmen’). 

The cost of promotion in the developed world by itself exceeds 
the total value of drug production in all the underdeveloped 
and semi-industrialised countries taken together and has led 
to a proliferation of brand names for some 700 basic drugs 
ranging up to 14-15 thousand in Brazil and India, 25 thousand 
in Spain, and 35 thousand in the United States. 

Third, this marketing structure, which is necessary to support 
a technological system producing a continuous stream of 
“new products” (whether they are genuine therapeutic 
advances or not is another matter) is virtually the only source 
of information.® 

Thus the two elements discussed above, namely, the control 
over technology and nature of the marketing process dictate the 
sort of policies which underdeveloped countries need to follow 
with respect to the drug industry. 

The drug market has the following characteristics: 1) Many 
branded drugs are freely marketed with very little or no thcrape- 
utic advance over previous medicines, and are used extensively on 
account of such marketing. Examples are Pfizer’s Terramycin and 
Terramycin SK and Sarabhai’s Steclin and Resteclin. In both 
these cases a little addition of vitamins has permitted a sharp 
increase in price. l l 


Product Price Product plus Vitamins Priee 
Terramycin 0.61 Terramycin SF a 0.71 
Steclin 0.38 Res teclin 0.70 


2) Many drugs lack “evidence of effectiveness” according 
to official tests in the Untted States and Britain (the proportion 
may be as high as 60-80 percent) and yet are widely prescribed. 
Examples are the marketing of highly concentrated B-complex and 
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multivitamin tablets and tonics. 
3) Very often the same drugs are marketed with different 
prices, examples of which are provided below: 


f TABLE X 
Company Products Price per Capsule 

r (in Rs) 
Roche Products Limited . Ferro-Redoxon 0.19 
American Cynamide Autrin 0.35 
Roche Products Limited Redoxon 0.14 
American Cynamide Chewcee 0.19 
IDPL Sukcee 0.23 
Roche Products Limited Becocym C Forte 0.45. 
Pfizer Limited Becosules 0.58 


source: Collected from the price list (i 978). 


4) Marketing and selling without adequate warning, the 
most striking example of which is the antibiotic chloromycetin. 
Chloramphenicol can be promoted only in one particular indica- 
tion (enteric fever) in the developed countries. But in India it is 
being promoted for a wide range of indications. Many companies 
are switching over to Visual aids so that mention of side effects 
and toxicity reports can be avoided. 


Marketing of Irrational Drug Formulations 


When particular medicines are banned ina developed 
country because of new evidence of toxicity, or lack of efficacy, it 
becomes an inexpensive prospect for the company that has pro- 
duced it. Such drugs are freely marketed in the third world. The 
best example of the dumping of medicines in the third world is 
the sale of over 10 million capsules of Chloramphenicol by Parke- 
Davis, through the US Defence Department to the clinics of South 
Vietnam shortly after it had been banned for use in USA. Orga- 
non India Limited freely markets their oral contraceptive in our 
country in spite of adverse reports from the developed countries. 

Clinical testing in underdeveloped countries in cases where 
such testing has been strictly controlled in developed ones is ano- 
ther instance of malpractice. In the words of Tom Heller: 

The testing of new products on human populations is governed 
by the. Helsinki Declaration which when published by the 
World Medical Association: in 1964, took over from the 
Nuremberg Code, developed at the end of World War II. 
Both these guidelines require voluntary, informed consent 
from the human subject, and the Federal Drugs Administ- 
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ration in the USA will not now grant a license to a new drug 
- if the conditions of the Helsinki Declaration were not met 
during the testing. When medicines are tested in the Third 
World, it is obviously more difficult to be absloutely sure of the 
level of informed consent given by the subjects of experiment 
ation. The most flagrant use of the peoples of third world 
countries for testing new products has been during the deve- 
lopments of various contraceptive devices, and in particular 
the steroid contraceptives. The very first oral forms of these 
contraceptives were given their initial large scale clinical 
trials in the third world.” 
In India, few know about the fabulous. profits made by 
Organon India and G D Searle through such practices. 


Transfer Pricing 


Yet another novel method used by the MNCs to exploit 
` host countries like India is the use of transfer prices. Comparing 
the prices that firms were paying for intermediate products from 
the parent company with prices at which the same products could 
have been obtained in the world market, some Colombian investi- 
gators detected overpricing in every case.!! (see Table XI). 


TABLE XI 

Multinational Range of other Percentage 
Product price of importation quotations on over pricing 

to Colombia World Market 

(FOB) US $ (FOB) US $ 
Diazepam 2,500.00 30.00-45.55 6,478.0 
Chlordiazepoxide 1,250.00 18.90-20.00 6,155.0 
Tetracycline base 250.00 23.5 948.0 
Metronidazole 390.00 11.15 3,398.0 
Promethazine 140.00 19.70 654.3 
Methyldopa ` 80.00 18.48 333.0 
Indomethacin 640.00 72.50 611.0 
Hydrochlorothiazide 90.00 5.20 : 1,530.7 


souRcE: Same as table VI 


It has been thus calculated that the actual return (100 
percent) earned by the MNCs is accounted for by reported profits 
(3.4 percent), royalties (14 percent) and overpricing (82.6 percent). 
The effect of these financial arrangements on the governments of 
the underdeveloped countries especially those faced with limited, 
er diminishing foreign exchange resources is often such as to bring 
about an actual reduction over time in the quantity of medicines 
that can be imported into the country. 

It is with this background that the Hathi Committee one: 
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gested nationalization of the drug industry. The New Drug Policy 
introduced will not help solve any of these problems. It will only 
help the firms to increase the prices of the drugs so that the in- 
creased burden will again fall on the common man. Nationaliza- 
tion is the only answer and it should be done without any com- 
pensation at all taking into consideration the initial investment, 
profits repatriated, prices charged, and so on. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Review Articles 


Oil Companies in the International System 


Lours Turner: OIL COMPANIES IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
SYSTEM, Grorce ALLEN Unwin, London 1978, pp 222, £ 8.50. 


THE main conclusion that emerges from this 222 page 
dicussion of Turner’s Oil Companies in the International System 
is that, 
. “,, the majors 1 have possessed marginal influence, provid- 
ing a source of pressure which has added to the richness of 
displomatic history without being a dominant force.” (p 20) 
He also envisages that despite some changes in the world corpor- 
ate set-up, 

“..the bulk of the progeny of pioneers? such as John 

D Rockefeller, Sir Henri Deterding, and William Knox 

D’Arcy will survive as recognizable entities well into the 

twenty-first century.” (p 222) 
To this latter; we could well apply the term-‘‘emotive”, one that 
Turner appears particularly fond of using when referring to nation- 
alism and other anti-monopoly, anti-Imperialist political currents, 
in contradistinction to the “pragmatism” of the companies. 

As to the purpose of the book, the author finds, 

‘“.,. the present debate [on multinationals] ... thoroughly 

unsatisfactory ... [with the]... defenders of multinationals 

seem[ing] to win their arguments very much by default.” (p 20) 
One finds this statement rather hard to swallow. Traditional writ- 
ing in economics/political economy in the West, has really no place 
for any entity except the rational profit maximizing, utility-maxi- 
mizing producer/consumer axis, all caught up in a nebulae of dis- 
crete, unconnected factors. The task of- sitting up and taking a 
look at multinationals was left to those who belonged to the broad 
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democratic stream of critics of multinationals and of the system 
that produced them—from Ida Tarbell to Louis Fischer to Harvey 
O’Connor. 3) In response to this attack on the veritable “sacred 
cows” of the private enterprise system, the apologists of the system 
were áctivized producing a number of company histories and oil- 
industry studies, financed by such august institutions as Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, American Petroleum Institute and sundry 
others including Ford Foundation which financed the book under 
review. 

One of the characteristics of these company inspired pro- 
jects was to divorce completely the role of governments and politics 
in general from the functioning of the oil industry. The severe 
crisis in recent years has increased manifold public interest in 
the functioning of these symbols of the Free World, and critical 
remarks of these not-so-venerable institutions have received sympa- 
thetic hearing. Revelations of ITT’s role in the: Chilean coup and 
pay-offs by MNCs to public figures and political parties at home 
and abroad, have necessitated the suitable incorporation of these 
proven facts into any favourable exposition on behalf of the com- 
panies. To this extent Turner candidly admits, 

.a mistake made by many of us in the late 1960s and 
early 1970s of underestimating the extent to which some com- 
panies still use corruption or secret service links to further 
their ends (p 19). . 

The mistake is of course, one of merely “underestimating” and the 
earlier thesis has to be slightly modified tó accommodate “marginal 
influence”. The companies are again sought to be dressed up as 
Snowwhite, albeit in slightly soiled clothing! 

Another characteristic of company apologia, is that no 
serious attempt js made to demolish any of the arguments put for- 
ward by company critics, save dismissing their contentions as 
‘“‘exaggerated”’, “not sufficiently documented”, and so on. 

Turner, it must be admitted, is quite conscious of his job 
and the difficulties invloved. He admonishes fellow-apologists that, 

. conclusions must not only be reached but seen to be 
reached in a painstaking fashion (p 21). : 


The “Wider” Political Relationships 


In taking, what the author calls “a critica] look at the 
wider political relationships of the oil majors” (p 20), the relation- 
ships between the companies, the host countries and the parent 
governments are reviewed historically. Lacking an understanding 
of the social process that creates history, the author can only 
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identify two primary factors that determine the relationship bet- 
ween nations: first, an ill-defined tendency to dominate politically 
other nations and second, defence of national interests, without 
however, any exposition of either the process through which these 
factors become part of living history, or even what these actually 
mean, particularly in times of peace. Other less important and 
mundane “economic”? factors such as “‘tariffs and trade? are 
mentioned in passing but are not linked up to the “primary” 
factors. 

Within this sphere of international relations, governed by 
the above-mentioned factors, the oil majors are seen to operate. 
The author seesno “simple relationship” between majors and 
parent governments, What he sees is that while for certain periods, 
“the image of the free-ranging, politically independent oil com- 
pany holds true”, for other periods the functioning of the compa- 
nies ‘‘has been constrained by the interests of key governments” 
(p 23). 

For Turner, there are two practically diferent worlds. One 
that of governments where the determining factor is political 
“power-play”, while the other is that of companies where it is 
search for oil, markets and (presumably) also profits. For most of 
the time, these two worlds peacefully co-exist, oblivious to the 
existence of the other. Turner identifies these periods as: 1) pre- 
1914, 2) 1928-1939, and 3) 1954-1970—periods of general politico- 
economic stability. But at times, as in 1) 1914-1918, 2) 1939-1954, 
and 3) post-1970, periods which Turner calls “times of stress”, 
these two worlds have enmeshed, marking “extensive parent 
government involvement in the industry” (p 22). 

That Turner’s periodization of the ‘development of the oil 
industry is generally accurate is granted, but not so his formula- 
tions which remain at the level of description of reality as it appears 
rather than what it actually is. Thus, throughout the book we have 
a presentation of the chronological flow of events, rather than any’ 
attempt to understand the process which creates these events. Not 
surprisingly, key issues get lost in a massof trivia and one does 
not acquire any understanding whatsoéver of the international oil 
industry and its development. 


An Alternative Thesis 


Interestingly enough, Turner’s formulations can be used to 
prove a thesis quite contrary to his. If we look at the development 
of the international oil industry in the context of the development 
of monopoly capitalism/imperialism, not only does Turner’s 
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description fit in neatly (unlike the conclusions he draws, however), 
but we also get a far deeper understanding of the nature of State 
intervention. 

Let us look at Turner’s first period of parent government 
non-involvement, namely, pre-1914. Although Turner perforce 
has to mention certain episodes in which the parent government 
actually assisted oil companies, he hastens to add that “it would 
be misleading to suggest that... this was common.” (p 25) How- 
ever, this statement remains only an unsubstantiated opinion as it 
is dependent on the arguments that: 1) the USA had taken anti- 
oilindustry steps, notably the dissolution of the Standard Oil 
Trust in 1911, (2) the instances quoted by the author are not fre- 
quent enough in the history of the industry so as to make them 
“common” occurrences, and (3) the US government was not very 
active as compared to the British. 

The first argument is a very common one, which ignores 
that the dissolution of the Trust did nothing to prevent the growth 
of any of the 38 progeny of the Trust, or alter the continuing 
monopoly control of the US oil industry. Moreover, it ignores the 
history of the anti-trust movement and the inevitable disappear- 
ance of this outmoded corporate form (the Trust), along with the 
period of high tariffs which helped in creating these Trusts.‘ No 
study has ever established that the dissolution of Standard Oil 
Trust actually damaged Standard Oil interests’ future growth, 
for the simple reason that it is not true. 

The second argument is purely a matter of opinion, as to 
what constitutes ‘‘enough” evidence. Crude empiricism always has 
these pitfalls. But what is worse, Turner misses out much interes- 
ting evidence. The invaluable service rendered by the US diploma- 
tic service to the oil industry, from the very inception of the 
industry, is missed out, despite being well documented.® Similarly, 
the case of the granting, of permission to ‘Shell’ company (then 
Marcus Samuel & Co) to ply its first bulk tanker, “Murex”, 
through the Suez Canal in 1892, by the British Governors of the 
Canal, Standard Oil’s prolonged fight against this, which extended 
into the British House of Commons, all go unrecorded.§ Stand ard’s 
repeated attempts to secure a foothold in the Burmese oilfields 
_ during the first decade of this century, were bluntly thwarted by 
the British colonial government of India.’ 

_ As for the third argument, it is quite meaningless. For one 
thing, Britain being the prime imperialist power, its actions would 
be more overt than covert (particularly since it lacked oil resources 
at home and was operating in the period of colonial empires), and 
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secondly, it hardly substantiates Turner’s point about the low level 
of parent government activity in favour of the industry. 


The Formative Period of the Industry 


If for a moment we leave Turner’s world of crude empiri- 
cism, it becomes obvious that the pre-1914 period—the formative 
period of the oil industry—is rich by virtue of factors which were 
to determine the future evolution of the oil industry. This was a 
period of unchallenged supremacy of the British Empire. The USA, 
although rapidly industrializing, was still quite behind. Till the end 
of the nineteenth century, the principal exports of the USA were 
still agricultural produce. While initially, the US was the main- 
exporter of petroleum products and Europe the principal export 
market, by the late 1880s and early 1890s, Russian production 
was making huge dents in the US share of the European market 
and making excursions even into the Orient, till then Standard’s 
exclusive preserve. Fattened on the huge profits in the industry, 
large concerns emerged to dominate the scene. In the process of 
competition between these concerns, new features developed in the 
industry: integration, world-wide search for oil and most impor- 
tant, the coming together of some of these concerns and price- 
agreements. ~ 

It is true that because of extensive production facilities at 
home the search for oil abroad was not as crucial for US oil com- 
panies as it was to European concerns, but it is wrong to suggest 
that Standard Oil did not try to secure production abroad and 
that the US Government did nót extend all help. Lack of success 
in this effort was not for lack of trying. The US Government failed 
in securing a foothold for Standard in either Burma or the Dutch 
East Indies and failed to prevent the virtual expulsion of Stand- 
ard’s subsidiary, Vacuum Oil, Vienna AG, from Austro-Hungary 
in 1910.8 : 

From this alternative perspective, what emerges is a picture 
of surging monopoly control within the oil industry, with direct 
or indirect State help when necessary. What has to be recognized 
is that State intervention in such periods seeks to operate within 
the overall correlation of forces rather than change this correlation. 
Naturally, in periods of the actual transformation of the correla- 
tion of forces, the role of the State is more intensive and blatant 
than in periods when the correlation of forces changes only 
quantitatively. 

Since Turner sees the periods of the two World Wars and 
the post-1970 period as “times of stress” brought about by “‘poli- 
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tical” factors extraneous to the oil industry he can only observe 
the reactions of the oil companies to unexpected situations and 
State help/intervention in that light. That the so-called extraneous 
political factors as well as the oil industry are intrinsic parts of 
the same on-going social process is completely missed. By seeking 
to isolate the oil industry-State relationships from their social 
moorings, namely the social process, Turner’s ‘‘critical look” gets 
reduced to an absurd quantification of disjointed evidence which 
allows for easy manipulation to achieve the ends which he sets 
himself in the beginning. That is, to show that the oil companies 
had only a marginal role to play in international politics and by 
the most laboured way possible, in order to make it look a pains- 
taking job. 


Changing Correlation of Forces 


In the post-World War I period, the so-called ‘Open Door’ 
thrust of the US is presented as simply another case of State inter- 
vention, on par presumably, with diplomatic protest letters. The 
historical significance of the changed correlation of forces, with 
the USA making a determined bid for leadership of the capitalist 
world, is completely ignored. Although the matter of the oil com- 
panies’ interest in the Russian oilfields of Baku is mentioned in 
passing, no reference is made to the direct imperialist military 
intervention which had as one of its main objectives the military 
capture of these oilfields. Both this military adventure and its fail- 
ure mark two important historical features. One, the influence 
that the oil companies-had come to enjoy, so as to be able to 
instigate such a military adventure by the war-weary imperialist 
nations, something that even Turner has to ,concede, though 
reluctantly: 

I suspect that are-interpretation of this period would upgrade 
theimportance of oil company pressure on American and 
‘British policy makers at the time (p 29). 
Second, this first defeat of imperialism at the hands of the first 
socialist State, was to mark the beginning of a new epoch—one of 
the decline of imperialism and the rising tide of national liberation 
struggles and proletarian revolution. 

The inter-War period also saw the emergence in the lesser 
imperialist countries, of national oil companies wholly or partially 
owned 'by the respective governments—Compagnie Francaise des 
Petroles (GFP) in France, AGIP in Italy, CAMPSA in Spain. In 
two underdeveloped countries national companies were also formed 
—YPF in Argentina in the’ 1920s and PEMEX in Mexico in 1938. 
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For Turner, the formation of these companies—which he 
dubs “national champions”—was largely a product of psychologi-, 
cal motivation: 

The humiliation of dependence [during the I World War] left a 
lasting scar on the French psyche and the Compagnie Francaise 
des Petroles (CFP) was created as a mixed public and private 
national champion... (Emphasis added) (p 26). 
Since Turner lacks a class approach, the interplay of the inherent 
contradictions between foreign monopoly capital, the indigenous 
bourgeoisie and the people, which produce such phenomena as 
State-owned companies in a society which swears by private enter- 
prise, have to be sought to be explained by such idiotic subterfuges 
as “...the French psyche...” and “... national champions... 
This is a clear example of how that so-called virtue of the bour- 
geoisie, namely “pragmatism”, always marches hand in hand with 
mysticism in order to obscure reality. 


2? 


Consolidation of Monopoly Control 


In 1928, an agreement was arrived at between the chief 
executives of the three largest majors at that time, Standard Oil of 
New Jersey, Royal Dutch Shell and British Petroleum, at the 
country retreat of Sir Henri Deterding at Achanarry, known as the 
“As-Is” agreement. Basically, this agreement sought to eliminate 
all competition between the large oil companies by stipulating 
spheres of influence and market shares as they existed at that time. 
The agreement proved to be a resilient one, surviving practically 
unchanged for over half-a-century, and has been called the Inter- 
national Petroleum Cartel. Achanarry was indeed the consolida- 
tion of the tendency towards monopoly control of the oil industry 
which had emerged over the previous half-century. Turner, with 
his true lack of historical sense, pays scant attention to it. This 
agreement, according to Turner, ‘‘was not unusual by contempo- 
rary industry standards” given that “this was an age of interna- 
tional cartels.” Though on the face of it a particularly valid opinion, 
the shallowness of the understanding behind this statement is 
revealed in the very next line: 

However, this clandestine agreement and its successors 

produced an anti-competitive ethos reflected in joint ventures like 

Caltex; Stanvac, Shell-BP in ‘Nigeria and the Shell-Exxon 

exploration venture in Europe. (Emphasis added) (p 30). 
Some more mystification! - 

Achanarry was the culmination of a period during which a 
clearly-defined profile of the international oil industry emerged out 
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of the primordial turbulence of the earlier years. Just as the chao- 
tic, competitive oil industry in the USA was resolved into the 
monopoly-monolith of Standard Oil (a monolith to be shared by 
Gulf and Texaco, later) through the 1870s and 1880s, the fierce 
competition between the US producer (Standard Oil) and European 
concerns which erupted in the 1880s _ spilled over into the twentieth 
century. This competition brought in its wake one lasting merger 
(that of Royal Dutch Petroleum Company and the ‘Shell’ Trading 
and Transportation Company into the Royal Dutch Shell Company 
in 1907) and a number of temporary alliances between the protago- 
nists—Asiatic Petroleum Company in 1902 (Royal Dutch, ‘Shell’ 
CGompany’s trading facilities in the East, and Rothschilds), Euro- 
pean Petroleum Company (Rothschilds, Nobels and other Russian 
producers), Asiatic-Burmah Oil Company’s market sharing agree- 
ment in 1905. It was a complex picture of multi-faceted strife and 
multi-faceted truces. Through this process emerged predominant, 
Royal Dutch Shell and British Petroleum on the European side, 
while Standard Oil of New Jersey (along with its sister Standard 
Company, Standard Oil of New York) continued to predominate 
the US oil industry. The international market had got fairly clearly 
divided between these companies and old-style price wars, since 
they could no longer be localized, had become outmoded. 

The International Petroleum Cartel was thus not the 
producer of an “‘anti-competitive ethos”, but the very real consoli- 
dation of monopoly in the oil industry—allowing the complete 
delinking of product prices from the costs.of production. What Sir 
Marcus Samuel had said about prices, a little over a decade earlier 
—“The price of a commodity is exactly what it will fetch”? —had 
come completely into its own, without unwanted disturbances from 
intermittent price-wars. 


The Period of “Parent Withdrawal” 


Following the Achanarry agreement, as could be expected, 
inter-imperialist confrontation in the oil industry receded into the 
background. But Turner errs when he considers this period (1928- 
1939) as a period of “parent withdrawal”. Something which Turner 
glosses over, but was of crucial importance in the development of 
the oil industry in the US, was the discovery of the prolific East 
Texas field in 1929, and the question of “Hot Oil’’.° The increase 
in the availability of cheap gasoline from this field, produced by 
small producers and refined at crude ‘‘coffee-pot’’ refineries, caused 
a sharp drop in prices, which threatened to upset the very founda- 
tions of monopoly-pricing in the US oil industry. Not only was 
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legislation brought in to curb the East Texas outlaws, but actual 
military force was used to close down the “‘coffee-pot”’ refineries, 
Interestingly, the slogan used by the US Government to rationa- 
lize these measures was that of “conservation” —a queer one to use 
to solve the problem arising out of plenty! It should be noted that 
through the Great Depression, the oil majors maintained their 
profitability, only Gulf showing a loss.!? So much for “Parent With- 
drawal; Achanarry and the Great Depression” (sub-heading on p 30). 

l .The second period of “parent withdrawal? would have 
coincided with the end of World War II, were it not for the 
uncomfortable fact of US State Department involvement in the 
Iranian crisis brought about by the nationalization of o11 by the 
Mussadeq government in 1953. Thus, ` 

The settlement of the Iranian crisis in 1954 marked the end of 
a particularly turbulent period...the subsequent sixteen 
years were to be very different with the governments of. virtu- 
ally-all the: industrialized countries relegating international 
oil politics well down their list of priorities (p 49). 
This is quite erroneous. The Iranian crisis, far from being the con- 
tinuation of developments during World War II, was part of a new 
period which began with the end of World War II. While in the 
inter-War years the inter-imperialist contradiction was the focal 
‘one, in the post-World War II period the contradiction between 
imperialism and the ex-colonial countries became the focal one. 
Along with booming foreign investment channelled exclusively 
through the mechanism of direct foreign investment and the MNG, 
came the rising determination of the people of the underdeveloped 
countries to defend their interests against foreign monopoly capital. 
As the struggle for protection of the UDC’s raw material wealth 
and domestic markets evolved, the oil industry became one of the 
chief arenas of conflict. The Iranian nation was one of the first of « 
these battles and the CIA-stage managed coup was one of the first 
of the series of measures resorted to by the US, to topple popular 
progressive regimes and instal pliable tinpot dictators. The post- 
War history of Latin America, the Middle East, South East Asia 
and Africa, shows the bloody trail of imperialist intervention. Far 
from being a period of low parent government activity, it was the 
period of greatest ‘‘stress” for the capitalist world order.. 


Companies and Governmenis 


Turner seeks to exonerate the oil companies from ‘overtly 
demonological” characterizations and charges that ‘the majors 
... have functioned as sovereign powers with the ability to trigger 
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wars, influence the fate of combatants and make or break govern- 
ments” (p 70). 

He takes up a number of events from the Mexican Revolu- 
tion of 1911 to the Iranian crisis of the 1950s to the Angolan 
Revolution in 1975. His main thrust is to show ‘“‘that the majors 
have virtually never stooped to skullduggery at this sort of level’ 
and that they have at times “been inextricably involved in crises 
arising from non-oil origins” (p 70). He does not seek to deny that 
agencies of the US State, such as the CIA, had been involved to 
some extent in many of these episodes, but tends to dismiss such 
involvement “‘as virtually inevitable.” On the Iranian coup, the 
author’s conclusion is quite revealing: 

The decision to throw the CIA into backing the assault on 

Mussadiq was one which was taken at the highest levels in 

Washington and London. Doubtless Anglo-Iranian and the 

other majors thoroughly approved this action, but by 1953 

they were mere bystanders (p 73). 
The world of high politics and ‘‘skullduggery” thus apparently 
goes on autonomously dictated by considerations as the Cold War, 
although the objectives generally do not go at variance with the 
interests of the oil companies. Happy coincidence indeed! Similarly 
Turner discovers that in the case of Cuba, “the oil companies 
appear to have been relatively passive” (p 75) and in the case of 
the Biafran civil war, “with or without the presence of oil, the 
Nigerian federation was crumbling” (p 76). 

` This is of course, an advance from those who would like us 
to believe that there hardly exists any link between companies’ 
activities and those of governments. But what remainsignored are: 
1) That the link between companies and governments is an orga- 
nic one, and therefore, if during the process of such things as 
a coup, the bulk of the job is done by the CIA, it is not a matter 
of accident that the objectives of the two are not at variance, but 
stems from the inherent dynamics of a system, which produces 
Exxon on the one hand and the CIA on the other to accomplish 
two different social functions; 2) That the so-called ‘“‘non-oil fac- 
tors”, such as the Cold War, are part and parcel of that very 
system which seeks to maintain and expand the profitability of the 
oil companies; 3) That by pleading as in the case of Cuba, “‘oil 
investment was relatively unimportant, particularly compared to 
sugar” (p 74), Turner does not strengthen his case, since the MNC/ 
foreign investment activity covers many areas, of which oil is only 
one. 

Turner correctly suggests that direct political intervention 
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has become increasingly more difficult, but here again he errs when 
he overestimates this difficulty: 

. the biggest single argument to back my view that E 
gup strategies were scen as fundamentally impracticable by 
parent governments is that there has been since the late 1960s 
a revolution in the oil industry, with virtually no recourse by 
parental governments to such practices (p 82). 

To overcome the difficulty of overt military intervention 
(as in 1922 -for example, when the British sent troops from 
India to Persia to protect British ojl interests there and also put 
down a strike), methods have become more sophisticated. At the 
level of basic strategy, the development of Third World countries 
have been sought to be given such a direction, so as to make them 
increasingly dependent on the capitalist world system-—for aid, for 
export markets, for supply of capital goods including technology. 
Turner, of course, perceives only the tip of the iceberg—and that too 
the very tip. He observes how lending agencies, such as the World 
Bank was opposed until the 1970s to financing any projects under- 
taken by the UDCs for oil exploration or processing (p 81). This 
is not to say that the days of direct intervention through coup or 
military adventures are over. Imperialism still seeks to prop up 
neocolonial regimes against popular upsurge, but its relative. fai- 
lure, far from strengthening Turner’s thesis that such methods are 
seen to be ‘impracticable’, actually goes to illustrate imperialism 
on the decline. ; 

Another major misrepresentation by Turner, is on the ques- 
tion of Israel. Turner seeks to demonstrate the common myth that 
US support to Israel acts against US oil interests in the Middle 
East. Far from being so, the creation, militarization and continued 
support to Israel, has been the crucial factorin US strategy to 
stabilize the Middle East region in its favour (and more generally 
of the West). Thus, it is not a question of whether ‘“‘votes from oil 
rigs in the Arabian desert have not swung the fate of American 
elections” (p 103), as have the pro-Zionist lobby in the USA. Had 
it not been for Israel (and to a lesser extent, Iran), the Middle 
East might well have got polarized on anti-imperialist lines long 
ago. 


The Decline of the International Petroleum Cartel 


In the post World War II period, the International Petro- 
leum Cartel suffered gradual-but sure erosion. Among the factors 
that were to undermine this cartel, were the rising determination 
of the ruling classes in the producer governments to appropriate a 
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greater share of their countries’ wealth, the “pernicious” Soviet 
influence in the oil scene and the operations of the smaller oil com- 
panies—the so-called “Independents”. Growing unity amongst the 
governments of the oil-producing countries, the formation of OPEC 
in 1960, its gradual evolution as an effective forum of united 
struggle to get better terms from the oil companies, constituted 
one set of factors, The increasing activity of the Independents, 
which were willing to give more favourable terms to the host coun- 
tries as compared to those offered by the majors, in particular the 
aggressive tactics of ENI of Italy and CFP of France, constituted 
the second set of factors. The availability of Soviet crude at 
prices lower than those fixed by the oil cartel and the offer of both 
exploratory and downstream technology to oil-importing UDCs 
(example, India) and also to some industrialized nations, like Italy, 
constituted the third set of factors. The simultaneous interplay of 
these three sets of factors, in a context where the UDCs were able 
to constantly strengthen their position vis-a-vis imperialism, 
because of political, economic and technological support from the 
socialist countries, rapidly ate away at the very foundations of the 
cartel founded at Achanarry in 1928. 

By the beginning of the 1970s, the cartel as it was initially 
formed and the pricing system that had been forged, had virtually 
ceased to exist. A fairly deep-seated transformation in the struc- 
ture of the oil industry was in the offing. The tight control over 
the vast and cheap oilfields of the Free World—largely, in the UDCs 
—which had formed the basis for the monopoly control over the oil 
industry by the majors, had been called into question, and a new 
basis for monopoly control was called for. The logic of the pro- 
cess, which had come to play with the end of the World War II, 
was finally poised to pass over control over the oilfields to the host 
governments. ` 

Turner observes these developments, but not the factors 
leading to them. At best he observes. the increasing demands of 
the OPEC countries. He notes that possibly the late 1960s and 
early 1970s with the tight supply situation, was a better period for 
OPEC to push up its demands, rather than the earlier period of 
over-supply. Also that OPEC had gathered miore experience and 
confidence by the 1970s. However, the process by which these 
changes came about is missed out and’ so the. 1973 Embargo is not 
seen for what it is—the logical culmination of the process which 
came into.operation two decades ago. 

A failing to understand the historical process and reliance 
onempiricism, often leads to.quite contrary conclusions. There 
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are some who see in the developments of the late 1960s and early 
1970s, a conspiracy entered into by the oil companies. A conspi- 
racy to create artificial scarcity, raise prices and profits manifold 
and make Alaskan oil, North Sea deposits, oil from shale and tar 
sands and coal hydrogenation processes economical. While this 
reflects a mechanical understanding of the developments within 
the industry, Turner’s views reflects a lack of any—ascribing, as he 
does to all these developments a sense of “inevitability” and 
accident. 


A New Basis for Monopoly Control 


Asa matter of fact, since the 1960s, oil companies have 
placed greater stress on looking for oil deposits outside the Middle 
East, particularly in Alaska, North Sea and other offshore regions. 
Turner notes this geographic diversification of the exploratory 
work (p 141). It is also true that many oil companies secured con- 
siderable interests in the US coal and nuclear industry. Similarly, 
research in techniques for the recovery of petroleum products from 
shale oil and tar sands and coal hydrogenation processes, had also 
been a preserve of the oil companies. It .is true that with rising 
prices, profits of the companies also rose and the 1973 embargo 
produced spectacular windfall profits. But these are not the con- 
sequences of any “conspiracy” by omniscient oil companies, nor the 
gift of the gods of chance and accident, as Turner would have it, 
but the logical culmination and the consequences of a definite 
historical process set in motion long ago. The diversification by the 
oil companies, geographically, activity-wise and technologically 
(Exxon makes and markets electronic goods in competition with 
IBM), has been part of the search for a new basis for monopoly 
contro], pricing and profits—high cost oil. 

This process was precipitated by the October 1973 Arab- 
Israeli War. The transformation had begun. While the immediate 
consequences were a severe energy crisis, an economic recession, a 
slump in energy consumption and voices of doom in the bourgeois 
press, in a little over a couple of years—by early 1976—production 
had reached the level of the third quarter of 1973, and business 

_was back as usual. Oil was available in sufficient quantities, but for 
a price! 

In looking at how effective the consumer governments’— 
rather, the consumer governments of the industrialized West and 
Japan—strategy vis-a-vis the OPEC “challenge” was, Turner has 
to admit, that it was ineffective. For this failure, Turner prefers 
to blame the French for “its dirtgiste philosophy toward the oil 
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industry” (p 168), and the Italians who “had long played a slightly 
maverick role in international oil affairs” (p 169). Turner opines 
that this could have possibly been rectified had the French and 
Italians been given a better share of the Middle East cake in the 
1950s. However, the failure to evolve any effective strategy was 
in fact due to the sharpening inter-imperialist rivalry, with the 
Continental nations striving to break the stranglehold of the US. 
This was particularly so in oil. Also, the US’s determined bid to 
secure highly favourable commitments in its dealings with its 
OECD partners, pre-empted the effectivity of any strategy sought 
to be evolved. Thus, in 1972 the USA refused to add its domestic 
production to the emergency-sharing scheme of the OECD. The 
US insisted that only water-borne imports be considered, which 
meant not only the exclusion of US domestic industry but also 
imports from Canada, while practically the entire petroleum con- 
sumption of the European countries would be covered. Turner 
notes this, but hastens to provide an apologia, 
... the US administration sensed the need for some form of 
contingency planning but was not willing to sponsor a pro- 
gramme that would involve major sacrifices on the part of US 
citizens... (p 169). 

In contradistinction to this indecisiveness on the part of 
governments, Turner hails the clear, pragmatic approach of the 
oil companies, which enabled them to maintain crude supplies to 
the embargoed US and Dutch markets. The companies’ success in 
switching crude supplies from one intended destination to another, 
stepping up production in Nigeria and Iran and making a clear 
profit in the bargain, is an old established fact and Turner had 
hardly to point out the companies’ dexterity where profits are 
involved, anew. : 

Although the shifting of the basis of monopoly control has 
constituted a successful adaptation by the oil companies to the 
changing correlation of forces, unlike the conspiracy theorists’ 
contention, this does not constitute a victory for the oil industry 
or the oil companies/OPEC axis. For the oil companies, it was a 
defeat of sorts, while the latter axis did not exist. Turner is correct, 
when he envisages that increasingly, consumer governments will 
seize a greater share of their domestic markets through State-owned 
companies. He is correct in seeing that the companies will increa- 
singly capitalize on the frontiers of technology and production 
(high cost oil), but his happy prognostication of the majors’ con- 
tinued stability on the high-cost, high-profit horizon, ignores the 
basic instability of the system to which oil companies rightly be- 
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long, instabilities whch brought about the 1973 crisis, and will 


undoubtedly precipitate many more crises of increasing severity in 
the future. 


SAUMITRA CHAUDHURI 


The term ‘majors’? has been used to denote the seven largest firms which have 
dominated the international oil industry for quite some time now. They are the five 
US companies: Standard Oil of New Jersey (now Exxon), Standard Oil of California, 
Standard Oil of New York (Mobil), Texas Oil Company and the Gulf Oil Company. 
The non-American majors are the mixed British-Dutch Royal Dutch Shell and the 
British Petroleum Company (originally Anglo-Iranian). The French company, 
Compagnie Francaise des Petroles (CFP) is often called the ‘eighth’ major. 

John D Rockefeller founded the Standard Oil Trust, which was dissolved in 1911. 
Of the 38 progeny of the original trust, three are majors. Sir Henri Deterding was 
the major architect of the Royal Dutch Shell empire, while William Knox D'Arcy 
was the founder of Anglo-Iranian (later British Petroleum) . 

Ida Tarbell, The History of the Standard Oil Company, Macmillan, New York, 1904; 
Louis Fischer, Oil Imperialism, 1928; Harvey O'Connor, Empire of Oil, Monthly 
Review Press, New York 1955 and World Crisis in Oil, Monthly Review Press, New 
York 1962. 


4 Harold U Faulkner, The Decline of Laissez Faire 1897-1917, Rinehart & Co Inc, 
New York, 1951. ` 

Gerald D Nash, United States Oil Policy 1890-1964, University of:Pittsburgh Press 
1968; H F Williamson and AR Daum, The American Petroleum Industry, North 
Western University Press, Evantson, 1959. 
Permission to sail bulk tankers through the Suez Canal had been sought repeatedly 
by Standard and with the same regularity: turned down by the British authorities. 
This bit of blatant discrimination was of inestimable importance for Shell to grow 
into the behemoth that it eventually became. Cf Robert Henriques, Marcus Samuel 
First Viscount Bearstead and Founder of the ‘Shell’ Transport and Trading Company, 
1853-1927, Bassil and Rockliff, London, 1960. 

7 RW Hidy and M E Hidy, Pioneering in Big Business 1882-1911: History of Standard 
Oil Company {N J), Harper and Bros, New York 1955, pp 499-501. 
In 1910, the Austrian government imposed severe restrictions, amounting to virtual 
expulsion, on foreign oil companies. Diplomatic representation from the USA achi- 
eved no result, But the French government’s {pressure succeeded in rehabilitating 
the French firm Limanowa— reflecting the correlation of forces existing at that time. 
Hidy and Hidy, op.cit., pp 514-515. 
Quoted in Robert Henriques, op. cit. 
10 See Ludwell Denny, We Fight for Oil, Hyperion Press, reprint, 1976, and S B Petten- 

gill, Hot Oil, Hyperion Press, reprint, 1976. 

1 Harvey O’ Connor, of. cit., pp 62-77. 
12 JG McLean and Robert W Haigh, The Growth of Integrated Oil Companies, Harvard 
© - University Press, Boston, 1954, pp 333-334. 
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Strawberry Imperialism 


Ernest Feper, STRAWBERRY IMPE RIALISM, Editorial Cam. 
penas Mexico City, 1978, pp’ 156. 


CONVENTIONAL: economic wisdom holds that the multinational 
corporation (MNC) is an important—almost indispensable —instru- 
ment for promoting economic development in non-socialist under- 
developed countries (UDQCs).1 In the orthodox view, scarcity of 
capital and foreign exchange— “‘the savings gap” and “the foreign 
exchange gap’’—constitute the crucial bottlenecks to economic 
development. The MNG, it is argued, supplies both. In addition, 
it is claimed, the MNC brings advanced technology and modern 
management skills. Further, the: MNC can compete effectively in 
highly competitive international markets and earn valuable foreign 
exchange for the UDC by producing for the export market. Finally 
it provides badly needed jobs. This kind of reasoning leads natura- 
lly to policy prescriptions which, recommend that the UDC must 
provide the MNCs tax concessions, full freedom in production and 
marketing decisions, unfettered rights to repatriate profits and so 
on. The policy package for wooing MNCs algo includes ‘appropri- 
ate’ labour legislation. ‘Industrial peace’ must be preserved, at the 
cost of the basic democratic rights of the working class, if necessary, 
in order that the flow of production and competitive strength in 
world markets are not impaired: It demands also the absence of 
any social control over natural. resources, 

It has been demonstrated, both historically and theoretically, 
that the above reasoning and the implied benevolent and indispen- 
.sable role of the MNCs for the economic development of the 
UDOs are quite invalid.? In the book under review, Ernest Feder 
provides further evidence for a logical, factually based rebuttal of 
the claims of the protagonists of MNCs. \Feder’s book—a study of 


- 
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an important ‘agro-industry’ in a major UDC—goes to show, in 
fact, that the import of foreign capital and technology through 
the MNC leads to the UDG becoming more and more dependent 
upon economic and political forces over which it can exercise no 
effective control. It leads also to indiscriminate use and consequent 
waste of vital natural resources, accentuation of social conflicts, 
unfavourable terms of trade for domestic producers, increased 
economic instability and so on. 

Feder examines in this book the strawberry industry located 
in Mexico. He points out at the very outset: “I am not interested in 
the strawberry industry as such. It serves me as an example ofa 
foreign capital—and technology—dominated agricultural sector, 
within a traditional, relatively primitive agriculture characterized 
by low productivity, low incomes, excess labour ... and great 
poverty, and within a capitalistic-dependent economy” (p 12). 

What Feder has attempted is to study the impact of the 
industry “. . . on agricultural and non-agricultural resource use, on 
the people in and outside of agriculture and on policy-making ‘by 
local and national government...” (p 12). Insuccessive chapters, 
Feder examines the structure of the strawberry industry, the impact 
of the foreign strawberry market, the working and living conditions 
of Mexican workers in the strawberry sector, the role of this US- 
dominated sector in social conflicts and finally the confrontation 
between those controlling this sector and the Mexican government. 


_A final chapter poses the question: “What are the alternatives?” 


The Mexican Strawberry Industry 


The terms ‘“‘strawberry industry” or “trade,” as used by 
Feder, refer to “. . . the entire sector engaged in production at the 
farm level, processing, marketing and exports” (p19). There are 
two forms in which the product is sold: fresh strawberries and 
frozen ones. The industry is concentrated in two regions of Mexico.’ 
As of 1974-75, there were 29 freezing factories, three other related 
factories and ten firms handling fresh strawberries. US capital 
dominates the industry both through direct capital investment 
and through provision of operating capital. More than half the 
freezing factories in Zamora are US owned. The ownership 
structure is similar in Irapuato. The story is not very different 
in the case of firms handling fresh strawberries. The actual control 
exercised by American capital is in fact much greater since all the 
enterprises deal with US brokers for their exports, and exports 
form a major share of the output of these firms. Thus, “US capital 
is involved and present in all enterprises regardless of ownership, 
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even perhaps the publicly-owned Ejido factories” (p 24). 

i The strawberry sector is almost totally dependent on export 
to the US. This export trade is entirely controlled by a handful of 
US firms. In 1973-74, firms with US capital accounted for 6l per- 
cent of fresh strawberry exports and 63 percent of frozen straw- 
berry exports. The US firms handling the exports are not mere 
intermediaries, They are involved in control over production and 
processing as well. In fact, they can be described as ‘“‘multina- 
tional firms . . . with very ramified business interests in the United 
States, Mexico, Europe and elsewhere” (p 27). The processing in- 
dustry is characterized by considerable excess capacity, which 
strengthens the hands of monopolistic US firms in the export 
trade. The factories—even the most recently built ones—do not 
contain any facilities for diversification. To put it in a nutshell, 
the industry has grown in a chaotic and unplanned manner, and 
serves only to provide guaranteed high’ profits for American 
capital. 

Control over ‘strawberry technology’ also rests entirely with 
US capital. To take a striking fact, even after more than 15 years 
of commercial strawberry growing, all the strawberry plants are 
those which originally came from the US. We learn that: ‘‘the 
chaotic growth of the industry in Zamora took place without any 
accurate knowledge of soil, water and climatic conditions” {p 49). 
Domination by foreign capital extends to all aspects of the process 
of production of strawberry. The insecticides and pesticides come 
from Shell Co, Ciba-Geigy, Roman and Haas, Bayer, Diamond 
Chemicals and Brand Chemicals—all American and European 
MNCs. The sprayers too come from Germany, Holland, Japan 
and US. All the machinery used in the processing sector is either 
imported or produced under licence from some MNC.® When the 
crop is ready to be harvested, the representative (usually American) 
from the broker firm (invariably American) comes to the field to 
decide on the quantity and quality of fruit (to be harvested), pack- 
aging and cleaning, cooling and transportation. He also “‘decides 
when and how much to ship fresh and by implication when to 
start freezing operations. The decision... is made in the US in 
accordance with US market conditions” (p52). The processing 
sector in the case of frozen strawberries is similarly controlled by 
US interests. 

- The strawberry sector is highly competitive. It is also sub- 
ject to frequent fluctuations. Export prices decline sharply, leading 
to sharp reduction in area cultivated or to deliberate destruction 
- of the fruit ina desperate effort to stem the decline in prices. 
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Since 1970; Mexican imports have faced increasingly stiff com- 
petition in US markets, because of rising California production. 
Data show that “a decline of Mexican exports appears to precede 
a fall in US or California output. Thus when the market is satura- 
ted, it is the Mexican industry which bears the first and longest 
brunt ‘of market difficulties” (p 56). Taking a longer view, a parti- 
cularly disturbing phenomenon for Mexican growers is that Cali- 
fornia yields have been increasing rapidly, while Mexican yields 
have been increasing rather more slowly (p 56). The sharp varia- 
tions in annual Mexican output “appear to be related more to 
expansion and contraction of the area under cultivation than to 
variations in yields. This is a typical phenomenon for underdeve- 
loped agricultures ...” (p 56). If US capitalists and ‘their allies 
operating in’ Mexico have been able to compete effectively with 
US capitalists operating in the US so far, it is because ‘costs of 
production’ are lower in Mexico despite the US yields being much 
higher: this leads one to ask: why are costs low, and how long 
can they be held so? As Feder points out: “Costs of production, 
processing and marketing in Mexico are low because of low land 
rents, wages, costs of construction and maintenance. of fixed 
installations and services” (p 59). To maintain these costs at such 
low levels, the easy and preferred route is not massive investment 
to raise yields but continued plundering of Mexico’s ‘cheap’ 
resources, human and non-human. For example, exhaustion of soil 
in one place leads merely to a move to new, cheap land, where the 
game is played all over again (p 59). Tocap it all, official wisdom 
is that this industry earns valuable foreign exchange, and so it must 
be and is provided with a whole host of expensive infrastructural 
facilities including toothless “planning” agencies (p 63).. 


‘Benefits’ to the People 


How do the “human resources” of Mexico fare in this 
industry? The category consists of growers, field workers and.fac- 
tory workers. Taking the growers first, they are totally dependent 
on US controlled factories, and US brokers for sale of the produce. 
Prices are fixed monopolistically by the latter, and the numerous 
small growers, disunited and dominated by large producers who 
are generally faithful allies of US interests, are completely helpless. 
The different price situations faced by Mexican and Californian 
growers is also worth noting. The prices for fresh strawberries 
received by the latter have risen much faster. The prices they have 
received for processed strawberries have not fluctuated very much 
either. Growers are mostly tied to the factories which buy the pro- 
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duce through the mechanism of credit. The factory extends credit 

. to the grower,;. who is then obliged to deliver his harvest to the 
factory. This enables the factory owners to more or. less dictate 
prices to growers. Once the loan has been repaid (with interest, 
implicit and explicit, of course), the factory no longer feels obliged 
to retain the prior terms of purchase, but instead resorts to all con- 
ceivable manoeuvres, “to obtain the merchandise at the lowest 
possible price or to reject it”(p 78). 

Let us turn now to employment and wages. There are no 
accurate estimates of the quantum of annual employment, which 
fluctuates directly with area under strawberry cultivation. Since 
the export market is subject to violent fluctuations, and since the 
strawberry sector is largely dependent on exports, this implies 
that the quantum of employment in the strawberry sector also 
fluctuates violently. In any-export crisis, then, the Mexican 
small growers and the Mexican workers are the ones who 
bear the brunt of the crisis. Wages of both field and factory 
workers are also kept low by the ever-present ‘reserve army 
of labour’, Much of the labour pool is of the migrant variety, 
rootless, not easy to organize, and a handy weapon to prevent 
wage rates from rising. The labourers who come to work from 
neighbouring villages to the factory towns often have to return in 
the night (since even “‘street accommodation” is sometimes impos- 
sible), which means that they spend 30 percent of their daily wage 
on transport costs. The conditions of work, no less than the terms 
of hire are deplorable. The wages are not specified in advance, 
the field workers are simply herded together by the employers/ 
farm managers and taken to the fields. The eight hour day is 
practically unheard of. Even local newspapers favourable to the 
large owners admit that conditions of work are unsafe and injuri- 
ous to the health of workers. Factory workers do not fare much 
better. Factories employ: mostly women. Most employees are young 
girls between the ages of 14 and 25, but older women and children 
are used as well..The wages paid to children are nominal, and 
they usually work gratis along with their mother or sister. Regard- 
ing the working conditions in the factory, Feder puts it vividly: 
‘Work shifts are unknown. Except during the. slow periods a nor- 
mal work day is practically always beyond eight hours — from 7 
am to 18, 20 or 21 pm, depending on the type of work performed. 
During the peak season, the girls may work as long as 18-19 hours with 
only short interruptions” (p 90). 

Cheap Mexican wages, along with cheap land and water, 
guarantee handsome profits for the American MNCs.’ Wage rates 


, 
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of Mexican field workers are between one-ninth and one-tenth of 
those of field workers in California. Workers in strawberry proces- 
sing factories in Mexico earn one-thirteenth of what their Califor- 
nian counterparts earn. Rough calculations based on 1973 figures 
show that “‘the difference between the wage bill at California wage 
rates... and at Mexican rates... comes to $95 million” (p 91). 
Allowing for higher non-labour costs in California and taking into 
account the higher productivity there, would still leave a clear 
picture of the contribution made by cheap Mexican labour to 
swelling US capital’s profits. The point stands confirmed that ‘... 
low wages, in combination with the availability of cheap land and 
water, are bound to be a deterrent to new transfers of capital and 
technology into agriculture and freezer factories in order to raise 
the productivity of labour and even of land.” (p 98) So much then 
for the myth that MNCs provide capital, technology and employ- 
ment ! 


Conflict Ridden ad y 


The MNC dominated strawberry industry-in Mexico is also 
a potent source of intensified social conflicts. We have already seen 
how growers are kept disunited and in mutual conflict. The same 
situation obtains with respect to workers as well. The industry pits 
skilled workers against unskilled ones, locals against non-residents, 
men against women and children, and so on. There are also confli- 
cts over irrigation between large growers and the small ones. The 
introduction of commercial strawberry production has led to 
increased land concentration and the ejidatarios (those who received 
lands in the Mexican land reform) have been most affected. In one 
prosperous ejido, only about 24 percent are authentic ejidatarios 
working their own land. Much of the land allotted to ejido farms 
has now come into a few hands. There also exists intense competi- 
tion among factories for the export market.’ 

In this conflict ridden industry, confrontations also occur 
between the industry and the Mexican government. The latter had 
appointed an agency in 1974 to take charge of the Mexican straw- 
berry programme. But the agency’s attempt to control the alloca- 
tion of export and production quotas—the former among factories 
and the latter among the growers—and to protect small growers 
proved rather short-lived. The industrialists had discussions with 
agency representatives, and forced the agency to 4 more or less 
complete surrender. Then in February 1975 came high drama. The 
U S government forbade the import of Mexican strawberries on the 
ground that they contained traces of banned chemicals. The chemi- 
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calsin question, Asodrin and Novacron, had ironically enough 
been pushed heavily to Mexican growers by the MNCs in the 
pesticides industry. This’ episode brought home sharply to the 
Mexicans their economic vulnerability in the face of MNC domi- 
nation. i 

The ‘final straw’ in the strawberry game came with an 
important meeting of major brokers in Guanajuato in June 1975. 
This meeting, attended almost exclusively by US brokers from the 
side of the industry, was also attended by officials from various 
Mexican governmental.agencies. The. meeting made a number of 
‘recommendations’—decrees would. probably be a more accurate 
term—concerning the strawberry industry, some of which are of 
far reaching significance. For instance, one recommendation seeks 
to give an official seal of approval to.the long standing practice of 
growing only seed varieties from the US; another demands that 
fumigants, insecticides, fertilizers and equipments be allowed into 
Mexico free of import duty. A third formalizes price fixing by US 
brokers. , 

What we get, then, is a classic picture ọf dependent capita- 
lst agriculture, which provides substantial profits to foreign inves- 
tors, but does not promote expanded reproduction and rapid deve- 
lopment of productive forces. The sector is characterized by foreign 
capital’s primary reliance on absolute surplus value extraction, 
leading to chaotic and wasteful use of the two primary resources, 
land and labour. Feder recognizes that “unless foreign capital and 
technology is actually withdrawn... the basic conditions and 
consequences of dependency are not likely to be altered” (p 143). 

Technically, alternatives to the present ‘set-up can be pro- 
posed that could improve matters. For instance, a new export- 
oriented strawberry industry could be started elsewhere in Mexico, 
free of any connections with US capital, directly under the Mexican 
government, and subjected to careful planning. In this new zone, 
a diversified cropping pattern, which .would ensure year round 
utilization of processing and storage facilities, could be adopted. 
Research can be carried out to determine the varieties best suited 
to the ecology of the region. The industry could be decentralized 
into a number of production cooperatives suitably assisted by a 
new government agency created for this purpose. Many other such 
measures can also be thought of. But technical possibilities are one 
thing, while political feasibility is quite another. The latter is of 
course decisive. 


As an expose of MNCs operating in LDCs, Feder’s book is 
. particularly useful because it focuses on what Feder describes as 
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. the practically unknown intermediate multinational firms. . .” 
(p 141). The usefulness of the book would have been greater had 
the data base been more sound. On occasions, the limited amount 
of hard evidence is. stretched, and Feder allows himself a good deal 
of discretion in ‘extrapolation and inference. Further, the description 
tends to get emotive at points, and an exaggerated emphasis is 
placed on the nefarious practices of the MNCs. The point needs to 
be forcefully made that even in the absence of such practices, the 
consequences for Mexican workers and peasants would not be very 
different. But these are minor points. Feder has convincingly 
rebutted the conventional arguments in favour of inviting MNCs 
into LDCs on the spurious claim that they provide foreign 
exchange, employment and modern technology. The book is espe- 
cially relevant in the present Indian context, where public sector 
enterprises are busy entering into highly dubious deals with 
MNCs.* 
V B ATHREYA 


See any standard text book on economic development. 

See, among others, A G Frank, Capitalism and Under-development in Latin America, New 
York, 1969; G Arrighi and J S Saul, Essays in the Political Economy of Southern Africa, 
New York, 1971; G K Wilber (ed), The Political Economy of Development and Under- 
development, New York, 1972. 

The regions are Zamora and Irapuato. 

The figures have been calculated from Table IV on page 29 of Feder’s book. 

Among the list of machinery suppliers are General Electric, Westinghouse, Cutler and 
Hammer, and some Japanese and other multinationals. 

Feder (pp 108-115) describes briefly a ‘mini-revolt’ by peasant-growers against the 
conditions facing them. The revolt appears to have been sparked off by a sharp rise 
in the water fees from 10 pesos to400 pesos. In the ensuing struggle the list of 
demands was expanded to include rigorous execution of land reforms, better wages 
for field and farm workers, higher prices for stawberry producers, and so on. But 
the struggle petered out after the leader and some activists were arrested. 

See for instance, P Ramamurthi, Stop BHEL's Dangerous Truck with Siemens, a CITU 
publication 1978, 


Mamoru Tsupa, A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF JAPANESE- 
FILIPINO JOINT VENTURES, Foundation for Nationalist 
Studies, Quezon City, 1978, pp 174. 


THE emergence of Japan as the dominant capitalist economy in 
the Far East and as one of the leading capitalist economies of the 
world is one of the important features of post-war history. That 
Japan, while not being a military power, is definitely on the way to 
becoming an economic ‘super power’ and that Japanese influence, 
which may not be vniformly pronounced everywhere, is definitely 
overwhelming -in the non-socialist nations of South-East Asia is 
now not seriously challenged. While the Japanese fought World 
War II in order to gain a foothold in this region and lost the war, 
“ironically, the Japanese now— or soon will—draw far more from 
Pacific Asia than a successful establishment of their projected 
World War II empire might have brought them.” t This region is in 
a position to furnish not only raw materials to Japan, but even 
more important, “relatively inexpensive and skilled labour for the 
labour-intensive portion of the Japanese productive'cycle (and per- 
haps also for those activities which result in excessive pollution 
or other undesirable by products for a highly advanced and con- 
centrated nation).” 2 
l It is in the context of such a prospect that detailed studies 
on the extent of Japanese economic penetration into Third World 
countries, more so, the South East Asian countries are needed. 
This is only one of the reasons why the book under review should 
be welcomed. Mamoru Tsuda’s book should also be welcomed for 
the useful information it contains on the structure of Japanese 
business conglomerates and the.Filipino business houses. However, 
Tsuda’s ‘preliminary’ study remains at a purely descriptive level 
and shies away from concrete analysis. Its principal merit is that 
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it presents factual information, hitherto unpublished, on Japanese 
investments which it is hoped will be more fruitfull y analysed by 
researchers inthe field to give us a better understanding of the 
nature of emergent Japanese imperialism. 

Since the enactment of the Republic Act 5186 in 1967 by 
the Philippine Government, foreign capital has been “w elcomed’’ 
and “‘encouraged”’ to ‘‘.. .establish pioneer enterprises that are capi- 
tal-intensive and would utilize a substantial amount of domestic 
raw materials in joint venture with substantial Filipino capital 
whenever available” (p 1). There has been a steady increase ever 
since in the inflow of foreign capital into the Philippines: The two 
major sources of foreign capital have been the American and 
Japanese multinationals with Japanese investment rising over the 
years to its present share of 30 percent of the total foreign invest- 
ment in the Philippines. 

In the second chapter Tsuda presents a ‘Profile of Japanese 
Filipino Joint Ventures.’ His main conclusion is that Japanese 
investments have, over the first half of the seventies, become 
increasingly significant both in terms of their share of total foreign 
investments in the country and in terms of the nature of the 
firms in which Japanese capital is now operating, the latter being 
mainly manufacturing firms in basic metals, textiles, transport 
equipment and mining. In most industries a few joint ventures 
account for more than 90 percent of the total Japanese invest- 
ments while a big number of joint ventures account only for'a 
relatively small amount of investment. Moreover, most of the 
Japanese and Filipino partners belong to the ‘Big Business elite’ of 
their respective countries. 

In Chapter III the author presents information about the 
role of the Japanese business conglomerates—the Kigyo-Shudan—in 
the Philippines. A very useful description of the structure of the 
Japanese business pyramid, namely, the modern Zaibatsu, the Sogo 
Shosha (General Trading Firms), the Kigyo-Shudan and the relatively 
new or young Kigyo-Shudan termed the Konzern is given. Tsuda 
shows that the great bulk, that is 88.3 percent, of Japanese invest- 
ments in the Philippines were made by 65 leading Japanese Cor- 
porations, all of which are members of 13 business and industrial 
conglomerates of Japan. 

Tsuda then turns his attention to the Filipino partners in 
the joint ventures. Even here there is a concentration of investments 
within 25 of the 46 Filipino business families who have interests 
in 77 major joint ventures. These 25 partners account for invest- 
ments in 69 of the major joint ventures, and their business interests 
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are not restricted to these joint ventures alone but span over wide 
and major areas of economic activity in the Philippines. 

Tsuda observes that “the joint ventures in which the Kigyo- 
Shudan and elements of the local business and industrial elite 
invested represent the larger firms existing in the Philippines” 
(p 153). It is then asserted that “ʻa limited number of Japanese 
big business groups and members of the Philippines business and 
industrial elite are the co-partners in leading joint ventures which 
account’for the great bulk of Japanese investments in the Philip- 
pines” (p 153). . 

Tsuda’s preliminary examination of the data he has culled 
allows him to conclude that “behind the phenomenal rise of 
Japanese investments in the country are Japanese conglomerates 
(the Kigyo-Shudan), a major sector of the Filipino economic elite, 
and the. Philippine Government itself. So to speak, the Japanese 
conglomerates are the ‘pushing forces’ for the export of Japanese 
capital to the Philippines while the Filipino big business stratum 
and the Government itself are the ‘accommodating’ even the ‘pul- 
ling’ forces” (p1155). This apart Tsuda has given us no analysis 
either of the historical origins of Japanese imperialism or ‘neo- 
_ colonialism’ and its growth in the more recent past nor has he 
discussed the implications of this development to the characteriza- 
tion of the State in the Philippines. 

More importantly the study offers no explanation of why the 
growth of joint ventures has assumed such phenomenal proportions 
only in the recent past. What are the dynamics of the operations 
of the ‘Sogo-Shosha’ and what role do they play in Japan’s exploita- 
tion of the Third World countries. These and many more questions 
remain unanswered or even unasked. In all fairness to Tsuda we 
do admit that he had set himself a modest task of presenting the 
newly available information rather than analysing it, and he 
admits this himself. Tsuda concludes by defining further problems 
and avenues of research: which need to be undertaken on this 
subject. 

It will also be interesting to study the role of joint ventures 
in the penetration of multinational corporations into Third World 
economies and the dynamics of their growth and mortality. Studies 
of US Multinational Corporations have shown the fairly high rate 
of mortality of the host country partners in joint ventures. Joint 
ventures are a useful vehicle for multinational corporations to 
penetrate markets which either offer initial political hostility or 
where host partners have a useful role to play in introducing the 
‘visitors. to their new domain! 
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The Foreword by Renato Constantino, the noted Filipino 
economist, needs special mention. It clearly brings into focus the 
immediate relevance of Tsuda’s ongoing research on Japanese 
investments abroad, Constantino quotes the example of the 
Philippine Sinter Corporation, which was ‘supposedly’ set up ‘by 
the Japanese investing firm of Kawasaki in order to ‘streng- 
_ then Filipino heavy industry’ but which however exported the 
' problem of pollution to Philippines from Chiba, Japan, where 
Kawasaki’s operations have already claimed scores. of lives’ by their 
heavy pollution of the atmosphere. This clearly demonstrates that 
Herman Kahn’s warning about the future dangers of Japanese 
expansionism have already become issues of the present. 

Sanjaya BARU 


1 Herman Kahn, The Emerging TERR Super-Stale, Challenge and Response, Andne 
Deutsch, 1970. 
2? Ibid, 
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Regeneration and Degeneration ‘of the Peasants: 
Three. Views about the Destruction of the 
Countryside 


\ 


BEFORE entering into the main subject of this article—the evalua- 
tion of the current’ temperamental - debate in Mexico about 
whether the campesinos are “‘here to stay” or whether they are 
bound to disappear—a few ‘preliminary comments may be desi- 
rable. In the first place, attention is drawn to the happy, and at 
the same time the tragic fact that Mexico is practically the only 
country remaining in Latin America in which the perverse processes 
of the new, gigantic expansion of capitalist agriculture, under the 
control of foreign (mainly US) capital and technology manipulated 
by giant agribusiness concerns of the transnational species, can 
still be openly discussed. Some of these perverse processes will be 
commented upon later. In most Latin American nations, govern- 
ments are selling out (pronounce: give away) their country’s agri- 
‘cultural resources to the highest bidders, the industrial countries. 
These transactions, and their impact on the national economy and 
particularly on the rural population remain well-guarded, almost 
military secrets shared only by: them and a handful of giant foreign 
agribusiness corporations and an occasional. domestic firm.. Thein 
operations are tabu. The middle-ages have descended on the agpi 
cultural scene of Latin America.t ` te 099 

The refreshing public debates in Mexico on the paral 
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problems of Latin America assume therefore a truly transnational 
importance. Of great relevance is the fact that in Mexico, foreign 
capital and technology have penetrated into so many sectors and, 
control them so effectively, that their impact is visible on all 
fronts. Hence, an understanding of the Mexican model (“made in 
USA”) is essential in order to enlighten ourselves about the fate 
of other underdeveloped agricultures and about the insoluble 
problems generated by foreign agribusiness corporations which 
are now active in Latin America and which are planning to expand 
their overseas business ventures. , 

Secondly, Latin America’s resources—land, water, forests, 
and above all the rural labour force—have always been and con- 
tinue to be underutilized or ineffectively used? and often they are 
not used at all.§ The poor utilization of human and physical 
resources is, on the one hand the consequence of a land tenure 
system whose mainstay is the private ownership of, and control 
over land, water, labour and other inputs which, in the systematic 
absence of public regulation, leads by necessity to a steadily rising 
concentration of ownership, production and income. And it is due, 
on the other hand, to the operation of the capitalist“‘market system” 
which is manipulated, as far as the distribution of agricultural 
inputs is concerned, to favour large landowners and producers at 
the expense of the small holders, as well as to favour the output 
of commodities which generate large profits for large producers 
and handlers regardless of domestic or world food and fibre 
Tequirements.* An obvious corollary of this phenomenon of 
inadequate resource use is the abundance, and in many cases the 
overabundance, of available resources in relation to requirements, 
at the average level of technology available for production and 
distribution. We can state simply that the ‘unfulfilled satisfaction 
of basic needs exists patently in the midst of plenty. 

Mexico is an exemplary case. Quite apart from the fact 
that a great deal of farm land is not accounted forin the availa- 
ble statistics—some estimate it as high as.30 percent—and although 
the opinion is widespread that Mexico suffers-from incorrigible 
ecological obstacles to greater production, he who travels exten- 
sively through the.country cannot but be impressed with the extent 
of unutilized potential—an unutilized . potential which not only 
makes the ecological inhospitality of Mexico something of a myth, 
but also makes the present-day need to import large and growing 
quantities of staple foods an absurdity precipitated by the existing 
economic, social and political system. Another corollary to these 
phenomena is that the level and quality of physical resource use 
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are two of the major determinants of the existence and creation 
of employment opportunitiesin agriculture—the other major deter- 
- minants being the amout and type of modern: technologies used; 
in other words, they determine directly the fate of the rural prole- 
tariat; the small holders and the landless workers. Besides, it must 
be realized that the traditional failure of the latifundistas of Latin 
America, including Mexico, who monopolize the bulk of the agri- 
cultural resources, to exploit these resources in a more satisfactory 
manner, has proved to be a direct invitation to foreign capitalists— 
individual investors and the foreign agribusiness corporations—to 
expand their overseas agricultural ventures once they had decided 
that this was economically and politically profitable. This decision 
was taken somewhere around the mid-1960’s for a variety of rea- 
sons ê except for Mexico where US capital and technology began 
to invade the country on a. large scale in the 1950’s itself.” The 
characteristic feature of these enormous new foreign transfers is 
that they involve all agricultural sectors, starting from those pro- 
ducing common staple foods and livestock or livestock products 
through the traditionally foreign controlled tropical and subtropi- 
cal crops. We shall examine later how the employment situation 
is affected by the operations of transnational agribusiness corpora- 
tions through their capital and technology. transfers. 


Thirdly, a brief clarification of the meaning of campesinos. 
The rural proletariat is composed of two major groups which are 
at times difficult to separate neatly because of the polivalency of 
labour. This implies that many. rural workers may belong to both 
categories simultaneously in view of the supreme need to earn a 
‘subsistence income which a single job. cannot provide. The two 
groups are the small holders (minifundistas) ® and the rural landless 
wage workers—the latter being referred to by some social scientists 
as the rural proletariat properly speaking. The small holders, the 
campesinos in the narrow sense, may be small owners, small tenants 
or other producers on small plots of land producing for family 
subsistence and for the market. In Mexico, all ejidatarios other than 
those who are entitled to but have not yet received land, and the 
few belonging to true ejidos colectivos, belong to this group. These 
small holders are obviously. not comparable to the European Bauer 
or paysan? or the US or. Australian ‘‘farmer’’.’One should beware 
of the imprecise language used in the literature emanating from 
the International Bank for .Reconstruction and Development 
(IBRD) the Harvard Business School, OECD and the like whose 
‘authors’ experience and outlook are derived from (or geared 
to) the agricultures of the industrial nations and who, when spea- 
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king of small producers in underdeveloped agricultures, are fond 
of referring to “farmers”, thus trying to give the impression that 
what they have at heart is the fate of the small holders when in 
reality they have the big or medium-sized latifundistas at the back 
of their mind. The small holders form the majority of the produ- 
cers, but control only a small, even insignificant proportion of the 
farm land. The landless workers, the rural proletariat in the narrow 
sense, form a large and increasing ‘share of the entire rural labour 
force. In the’ following section, we shall examine in more detail 
how modern, foreign controlled capitalist agriculture affects the 
livelihood and status of these two groups in Latin America. 


The Debate on the “Campesinos” ` 


At present, the social scientists in Mexico are engaged in an 
interesting debate on the status and on the future of the campesinos. 
This debate centres principally, but perhaps not exclusively, on 
the first of the two groups forming the rural proletariat mention- 
ed above, that is the small holders—not exclusively because one 
can hardly limit the debate (as some authors do) to this group 
without also considering the landless workers, no matter on which 
side of it one situates oneself. The Mexican campesinistas - maintain 
grosso modo that a capitalist agriculture requires the existence of a 
numerous small holder sector in order to exploit it: either by 
appropriating the surplus originating from the small holders’ piece 
of land— their labour invested in it and the produce they sell—or 
by exploiting directly the cheap labour which is, by definition, in 
excess on the small holdings and therefore obliged to work else- 
where (on large farms employing wage workers, in food processing 
plants or in agricultural services) as a necessary contribution to the 
small holders’ subsistence income. By sheer logic, this argument 
assumes that the surplus generated by the small holder sector, and 
syphoned off by the capitalist economy is quantitatively significant 
and therefore necessary for the survival of a capitalist agriculture. 
‘Hence, so the argument goes, capitalist agricultures will, on the 
one hand, constantly strive to regenerate the small holder sector so 
to speak, wherever the process of capitalist expansion in agriculture 
tends to eliminate it, on the other. It would appear that the basis 
for this argument is a dialectic interpretation of the process of 
capitalist expansion. On the one hand, the permanent rural class 
conflict between the land monopolists and the campesinos (in the 
narrow sense) threatens the latter. with eviction from the land in 
order to guarantee the survival, and strengthen the monopoly po- 
sition of the former. Qn the other hand, the former strive to’ re- 
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constitute or regenerate the latter— this also in order to guarantee 
their- survival and the profitability of their enterprises and of that 
of the system. Since everyone is conscious of the fact that the land 
monopolists have the economic and political power to occupy 
the best, the most fertile and the most accessible farming areas 
and in fact. do occupy the economically most desirable land, 
the campesinistas further argue that the largé landowners and produ- 
cers are interested only in controlling the choicest farming areas; 
that they are willing and even eager to leave the poorest resources 
to.the small holders since this represents practically no cost what- 
ever to the former. Hence the. peasant regeneration process will 
and can take place in the marginal farming areas and there the 
peasants can reproduce themselves as best they can and continue 
to provide the surplus which will be extracted from them through 
the operation of the capitalist system and to guarantee its survival 
and expansion. ; 

It cannot be denied that from a historical viewpoint this 
theory appears to have some attraction although the assumption of 
a significant surplus extracted from a constantly regenerated peasant sector 
clashes logically with the probability of being able to extract such a signi- 
Jicant surplus from a peasantry established on poor (and increasingly poor), 
marginal aud eroded soils, even if the peasantry were to be quite numerous 
and even if it were increasing numerically. Until recently the system 
seems to have made innumerable efforts, mainly through. a variety 
of government projects, to permit some small holders some access 
. to some new land or to protect their continued subsistence on the 
existing small holdings. Such projects have been in. the form of 
price and income supports; outright subsidies at times; low interest 
credits; limitation of size of holding; land reform and tenant legis- 
lation; colonization. schemes and -the occupation (voluntary or 
directed) of virgin areas by ‘“‘settlers.” Although it has been in the 
nature of rural class conflict that the peasants have been con- 
sistently on the losing end of the game and although the results 
of the system’s éfforts to regenerate its peasantry have been 
decidedly meagre in the long run, one can make the case that 
over the shorter period, until recently, the fate of the peasants 
appeared. to be less dim during some years than during others.!° In 
short, one cannot refrain from granting the theory of our campesini- 
stas a certain amount of historical plausibility and it remains to be 
tested whether the theory remains plausible at the present time. 


Relevance to Developed Capitalist Agricultures 


One would think that the regeneration of the peasantry is 
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taken by the campesinistas as being part and parcel of the process 
of capitalist expansion and that,- to be consistent, the theory. 
ought to apply with equal strength not only to the underdeveloped 
dependent capitalist agricultures but also to the industrial nations. 
Indeed, our campesinistas would no doubt fsee in the recent efforts 
for example of the European Common Market to throw high-cost 
lifesavers at a constantly weakening sector of small “inefficient” 
producers (which in West Germany for instance sees its numbers 
reduced by an average of some 60,000 families annually) as evi- 
dence of the accuracy of their theory. Strangely enough, however, . 
the theoretical picture does not seem to be so clearcut or simple. 
The problem is-immensely complicated by the: fact that in some 
of the most industrialized nations (the US or Ganada—and some of 
the European agricultures appear to be headed’in the same direc- 
tion) their agricultures are now getting along splendidly without 
the small “‘inefficient” producers who have all been relentlessly 
squeezed out by “the operation of the marketing system” and the 
inherent process of .ownérship and production concentration. So 
our campesinistas are limiting their argument to the underdeveloped 
countries. Rodolfo Stavenhagen, one of the foremost campesinistas 
in Mexico, is emphatic on this point when he says that: 
Different theories of economic growth .foresee the gradual 
disappearance of. peasant economies in the world. Some deve- 
> lopment theorists and ‘planners belive that..it is possible to 
. transform ‘traditional ‘peasant plots into market-oriented, 
‘competitive family farms or enterprises, in imitation of what 
is supposed to have happened in the industrialized countries.” 
And he continues by saying that: 
The tendency towards ‘economic polarization... is clearly 
what is happening on a widespread’ scale in underdeveloped 
countries. But contrary to predictions, even while this process 
is taking place, the traditional peasantry is' not disappearing: 
on the contrary, it is in ae becoming more numerous in 
some areas," n 
We shall return to this quote in another context.. Fhe conclusion 
we are bound to draw here, however, is that the capitalist expan- 
‘sion process in. the underdeveloped agricultures would be different 
‘from: that in the industrial agricultures and the burden of proof 
for the accuracy of this implausible and NY aitlerence:: is on 
the. campesinistas. ‘ ; i 


The “Allies” of the Poor. 


At this point, we cannot omit to mention that there is more 
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to the campesinistas side of the debate than meets the eye. Amu- 
singly enough, the campesinistas’ represent a broad spectrum of 
political tendencies and make strange bed-fellows indeed. If we 
move from one end of the political spectrum we just described to 
the other extreme, we find that the small holders have all of a 
sudden become .the hijos predilectos of a number of individuals 
or agencies—‘‘allies’— who for sentimental, political or business 
reasons would, at least for the time being, like to, if perhaps not 
regenerate, at least “assist?” them. This, so that they do not 
become a political liability under the persistent socio-economic 
process of rural polarization and pauperization (which they are 
bound to admit because they are so obvious) and so that some 
continued economic advantages for the capitalist system might 
still be obtained from them as long as this is still feasible. And 
-itis not so much the Stavenhagen type “traditional peasantry”, 
but precisely the market-oriented market-integrated small farm 
enterprise they have in mind. 

Among these allies of the “rural poor’’,.as the IBRD likes to 
call them, we find the very elements which are the principal actors 
in the game which brings about the elimination of the rural prole- 
tariat—the big transnational agribusiness firms themselves, the 
private national and international banks such as Banamex in 
Mexico 18 and Chase Manhattan or the Bank of America in the US, 
the international lending institutions such as the IBRD and the Int- 
eramerican Development Bank, national firms such as ICA, or the 
great “philanthropic” foundations among which the Ford-Rocke- 
feller CIMMYT conglomerate is the most influential, as well asa 
variety of religious organizations. Without exception,these elements 
have been instrumental in strengthening the latifundio sector in the 
underdeveloped countries, including Mexico, over a number of 
years and particularly since the mid-1960’s. They have given gen- 
erous assistance to -transnational agribusiness firms-——particularly 
but not exclusively US food corporations, agricultural input manu- 
facturers and private service industries—so that they could expand 
their overseas business ventures in Latin America on a grandiose 
scale. The combined economic and financial power of these agen- 
cies is gigantic and their support of the latifundistas and of agri- 
business is therefore equally gigantic. Without exaggeration one 
can affirm that they form.the most powerful and well organized 
anti-peasant, anti-land reform block in history. 

For example, the IBRD has since its initiation channeled most 
of its project-loans towards the landed elite, either directly by 

supporting commodities they produce (for example, livestock); or 
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indirectly by financing projects which benefit the land monopo- 
lists almost exclusively such as irrigation schemes or roads; and it 
continues to do so notwithstanding its claims to the contrary, and 
its loan projects serve to enhance the sales, profits and profit 
repatriations of multinational agribusiness firms.‘ In addition to 
the billions of dollars invested by the IBRD in Latin American 
agricultures one has to add a roughly equivalent amount of local 
counterpart funds which serve to “lubricate” the IBRD loan pro- 
jects at the local level. Thus the local funds assist in strengthening 
the local landed elite, in enhancing the profits and profit repatri- 
ations of the foreign agribusiness firms, and, what is most serious, 
they tie up resources so that they cannot be used for more 
“socially oriented” programmes, aimed at improving the distri- 
bution of wealth and income, creating broad job opportunities 
and the like. Since the highest foreign indebtedness is precisely in 
those countries to which the IBRD has furnished most of its 
funds, it is not farfetched to conclude that the Bank has done and 
is doing its share to increase the agricultural dependency of Latin 
America on the industrial nations. The same ‘is true with respect 
to the Bank’s activities and thé decline in economic and social 
stability of the underdeveloped rural sectors. 


The Ford-Rockefeller-CIMMYT conglomerate appears in 
no better light. Its activities, some of which are incidentally 
partly financed by the IBRD, are carried out on a different level. 
The Rockefeller Foundation is busily engaged, amongst other 
things, in shaping agricultural research, education and ‘‘extension”’ 
as well as general agricultural development plans and program- 
mes in such a fashion that they will benefit both US agribusiness 
and a handful of domestic “underdeveloped” land monopolists. In 
Mexico’s Chapingo, for example, the country’s largest agricultu- 
ral education and research centre, the Rockefeller Foundation 
makes it its business to use a number of devices to bring Mexico’s 
agricultural education and research in line with US interests. At 
present, 90 percent of all high-level administration, teaching and 
research staff in agronomy and economics are reported to be Foun- 
dation grantees-graduates of US universities, and their work, by 
the sheer logic of things, is more in accordance with US than 
with Mexican interests. The Foundations also finance or suppport 
specific research projects with the same goal, and in some cases 
pay or paid wage subsidies to Mexican researchers (sobre sueldos) 
so that they are actually in the pay of the Foundations. These 
practices effectively undermine Mexico’s ability to undertake inde- 
pendent research focused on the most urgent domestic problems. ¥ 
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But as in the case of the IBRD, most of these activities are not well 
known by the public or when they are known, not gladly acknow- 
ledgéd. cr ` 

The increasing pauperization of the rural population in 
Latin America ‘and elsewhere did not escape these: pillars of 
the capitalist system. Whether out of remorse for having helped 
increase immeasurably the income and wealth gap in the under- 
developed agricultures or whether they are aware that the problems 
created by the system almost running wild will turn out to be totally 
uncontrollable in the near future, some of the pillars are now 
advocating rescue operations for the small holders. Among these is 
the much-propagandized McNamara scheme to offer credit to 100 
million small holders throughout the third world, to ‘‘modernize”’ 
their small operations and make “commercial entreprencurs’”’ out 
of these producers on inadequately-sized plots of land—Mexico 
being one of the chief beneficiaries..of this. anti-social scheme, 
What is relevant for our discussion here is the fact that by this 
rescue operation, these “allies” of the peasants have openly joined 
the ranks of the campesinistas—a strategy which is bound to put 
some of them undoubtedly on the alert. 


Political M otivations ` 


There can be little doubt that this snaked has political moti- 
vations as well. A small holder. sector, particularly that. proportion 
which is composed of small landowners. or, as in the case of 
Mexico’s ejidatarios, of “tenants? whose land-use rights are nearly 
permanent, is a-logical and (to use military terminology) logistical 
support of the private enterprise and ownership system, being 
normally and by experience a politically stable ‘and conservative 
group——or so it is expected. Its:rob is thought to serve to balance 
out the class conflicts between the bourgeoisie and the (urban) pro- 
letariat; to use Roger Bartra’s recent. formulation,!® although we 
hasten to add. that this author is by no means a member of the 
group under discussion.: It can indeed escape no one’s attention 
that the so-called agrarian .reforms and all-other peasant-regenc- 
ration or rescue projects to which we referred earlier are under- 
taken by the capitalist system precisely for its own protection. 
They are consciously designed to preserve and'strenghthen a rela- 
tively stable group— even if they turn out, in the final analysis, 
to be only stop gap schemes’ with short-lived results to pacify a 
peasantry whose actual or potential restlessness can be relatively 
easily subdued, as historical experience sometimes seems to 
indicate. 
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The significance of the political argument can escape ‘no 
one, and one may be even tempted to give it as much if not more 
weight than the economic (surplus) argument, were it not for the 
fact that the political and .the economic justifications for the 
existence and regeneration of a small holder sector within a 
capitalist agriculture are bound to go hand in hand by the sheer 
logic of things. If the bourgeoisie needs the campesinos as a poli- 
tical buffer, then it will find economic ways and means to preserve 
and regenerate them and give an economic foundation to this 
“alliance.” And vice-versa. But if, as Bartra for example argues 
for the Mexican case, the modern capitalist system dominated by 
national and particularly foreign monopoly: capital can do with- 
out the political alliance, then it will undertake no serious 
economic efforts to counter. the natural processes of erosion of the 
peasantry which is part and parcel of capitalist agriculture as 
long as it still exists. And again vice-versa. 


The Other Silea the Debate e, l 


On the other- side of the debate, we find the descampesinistas. 
They mainatain that the small holders are on the way out and 
that the elimination or extinction of the peasants by -capitalism 
implies their: transformation into landless wage workers, that 
is, into a rural proletariat in the narrow sense.” For this reason 
these descampesinistas'can also be said to belong.to the -school of 
the proletaristas.18 For reasons to be shown in more detail later on, 
a correct interpretation of the process.of capitalist expansion in 
underdeveloped ‘agricultures puts one squarely into the ranks of 
the descampesinistas 1? 'although perhaps not into the proletaristas 
because ofa more sombre: view of the fate of the rural labour 
force. The processes which are now taking place in Latin Ameri- 
can agricultures under our very noses are‘ bound to result in the 
gradual but rapid elimination of the entire rural proletariat (in the 
broad sense). And the national and foreign bourgeoisie are now 
indifferent to its survival even in the physical sense, faced as they 
are with a rural economic and social problem which, like the 
sorcerer’s apprentice, they know how to generate but do not know 
how-to master and- which therefore appears (and is) totally 
insoluble to them. This endows the present-day phase of capita- 
list expansion with a special sense of brutality. 

But before entering into an analysis of these perverse trends, 
it is necessary to once more examine briefly the implications of the 
arguments of the campesinistas because of their political and policy 
connotations. 
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What the campesinistas, who represent such a broad scale of 
political views, seem to have in common—or better: seem to have to 
have in common—is the conviction not only that the system needs 
its small holder sector but also that the economic and political 
measures to preserve or increase it are necessary, effective and 
therefore consistent with capitalist expansion in agriculture. We 
find an interesting, although not convincing, defence in Staven- 
hagen’s previously quoted section on the revival of the peasant 
economy where he maintains that the traditional peasantry is in 
fact “becoming more numerous in some areas”. His main thesis is 
that the peasant economy plays a dual role in the underdeveloped 
countries: , 

On the one hand, however small and inefficient the peasant’s 
plot, it serves to hold him on the land, thus lessening pressure 
on the non-agricultural economy in a situation of labour 
surplus. The peasant economy is able to reproduce the labour 
force at much lower cost to the economy as a whole than other 
sectors. It is thus in the interest of the modern, or capitalist 
sector to maintain and, indeed, to recreate the peasant economy 
to a certain extent, as long as it remains subordinated to the 
needs of the modern sector. On the other hand, it provides a 
safety, cushion for millions of underemployed workers who 
would otherwise openly starve (as many of them actually do in 
Africa and Asia) and who would generate enormous pressure 
on the social and political system.” 
Now the evidence for a more numerous peasantry in Latin America 
is contradictory and tenuous at best, partly becausc of thé unreli- 
ability of social, statistics, and even if it were correct, it cannot 
serve to substantiate the claim of the regeneration, recreation or 
revival of the peasantry. No doubt, Stavenhagen is correct in 
qualifying his staterhent to the effect that there may be variations 
in accordance with geographic areas. But then. the immediate 
question arises: What determines these variations? A different 
reading of the situation in Latin America leads one to believe that 
in the areas where capitalist agriculture under foreign supervision 
and control has advanced the farthest, the peasantry would not 
have increased, but on the contrary decreased numerically and 
perhaps even substantially. In others Icss penetrated by foreign 
capital and technology, it may have stagnated or increased. This 
is not an unrealistic hypothesis, as we shall see later. Mexico may 
be an interesting illustration. According to the calculations of a 
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German sociologist™, the changes in the structure of the:rural 
labour force between 1950 and 1970, based on the population census 
(see Table I), reveal the social and economic havoc suffered 
by 4 “modernizing” agriculture with foreign capital, technology 
and ‘management controlling the most important sectors. The 
mathematically inclined reader can easily predict how many decades 
it will take for Mexico’s most important peasant'sector—the ejidata- 
rios—to disappear from the agniculturalas scene if presènt trends are 
allowed to continue. A E 
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: The censuses. ‘of other Latin American ‘countries may show 
an increase in the namber of small holders.'But far from demon- 
strating a revival, of’ ‘the peasant ‘sector, they ‘show its rapid and 
systematic strangulation™ because the number of small: holdings 
rises whereas the total area occupied by ther’ increases only in- ` 
significantly, if at all. Many more families'now ‘occupy practi- 
cally the same amount of farm land as beforé: the tiny plot of land 
turns from a “safety cushion” into thè graveyard of Latin America’s small 
holder. Nobody can close his eyes to these’ stark realities. © 


POLICIES F OR THE RURAL POOR” 


‘In support’ of'tħe theory of the regencration of the peasants 
the campesinistas advocate or condoné various‘kinds of policy mea- 
sures and strdtegi¢s ‘which, to use the seca Wey ‘of the IERD, 
are designed to ‘ ‘assist the small holders”. 

Here the amusing spectacle of the unity between social- 
scientists or political and financial leaders with opposite political 
views reveals itself in its full light. Undoubtedly, the campesinisias 
are bound to validate measures which ‘are’ ostensibly: directed to- 
wards the recreation of the peasant sector; but which’ operate in 
reality against’ it under the conditions of the capitalist system, 
This is bound to put at least some of the cam pesinistas in an unplea- 
sant intellectual dilemma. The unpleasaitness lies obviously in 
having to condone such measures on the basis of the undoubtedly 
commendable argument that it is better to improve the living and 
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working conditions of a few lucky beneficiaries than to do noth- 
ing at all and wait for the more radical solution which may. 
not come in the foreseable future. . : 

' ..  Confining ourselves to the more serious and important pro- 
posals, we find that they include greater support for cooperatives 
or, ‘collectives’; the organization of peasant industries; the better 
organization of the peasants and rural wage workers; broader 
credit schemes for low income producers along the lines suggested 
by the IBRD and other pillars -of the capitalist system; and sche- 
mes to: simply ‘increase production’ such as Mexico’s Altanzapara 
la Produccion. Under existing conditions, none of these recommen- 
dations touch the core of the increasingly serious rural problems — 
unemployment, poverty, unequal distribution of wealth and inco- 
me, inadequate output of food for domestic consumption, and so 
on. The only viable solution now is a radical agrarian reform 
along socialist lines within a planned economy which.would eradi- 
cate these problems by their roots but whose realization at present 
is doubtful, to put it mildly. ‘Thus the assistance proposals are an 
expression of frustration for some, a source of elation for other 
campesinistas. 

-Let us review. very puei some of ‘these proposals, keeping 
Mexican conditions in mind. Here economic social and political 
institutions are geared to strengthen the large commercial produ- 
cers, the irrigation districts where neo-latifundios predominate, the 
powerful latifundio-livestock sector and the big agriculture-related 
industries and services, the majority of which are now owned or 
controlled by foreign investors whose aim is, the Supecenent 
and eviction of small holders from the land. 


Renewed Call for Cooperatives 


it is strange that in Mexico there’is at present a eiea call 
for more cooperatives and ‘ejidos colectivos’ * despite the fact that 
this flies in the face of the historical experience of the country as 
demonstrated by an impressive literature ranging from Eckstein’s 
classic ?% through the worldwide studies undertaken by Orlando- 
Fals-Borda® to the recent work of Ursula Ostwald. % Fals-Borda 
concluded that, : 
rural cooperatives in developing a areas today bring little bene- 
fit to the masses of poorer inhabitants of those areas and 
cannot be generally regarded as agents of change and develop- 
ment for such groups.” 


Why do cooperatives not succeed in dependent capitalist 
agricultures? If we mean by rural cooperatives the organisations 
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of farm producers where members are allowed to participate in 
their operation and management on an equal footing, then such 
organizations are a subversive element in an agricutural society 
dominated and controlled by a handful of rich landlords and 
powerful agribusiness firms—an autocratic society where small 
producers and the landless have no voice in the decision-making 
processes. In fact, any organization of small producers and wor- 
kers is a-“‘thorn in the flesh” of this society and the landed elite, 
in cooperation with its urban allies,’ reserves its most drastic 
measures for their elimination,’ and monopoly capital considers 
their existence a socialist menace to private enterprise. In ‘fact, 
there are certain characteristic features which result in the ineffe- 
ctiveness of all types of cooperatives which are as follows (although 
we are not unaware that there may meg a few isolated instances of 
successful cooperatives): 


l cooperatives of small holders are so small in size that they are 
unable to finance their current operations, are not considered 
good credit risks' by lenders and’ in case they do happen to. 
receive institutional credit, are dependent on the decisions of 
the lender with respect to what crops to grow, what inputs to 
buy, where, when and how to mariel their output and whether 
and how to distribute any ‘profits; « 

2? the inability or prohibition of various cooperatives to unite 
into larger, community - wide organizations i in order to ve 
serve their weakness; | 

3 the dependence of cooperatives on private marketing channels 
or the fierce competition which private’ channels provide to 
weaken them; p 

4 the presence of large producers using -the cooperative—and 

with it the output of its small member-producęrs—for their own 

benefit so that the organization becomes in effect a reflection 
of the prevailing structure of the rural society in which ‘it 
operates; ‘ aad 

the corruption of managers, often by the private trade; 

"6 the absence of strong regional super-organizations (federations ) 

able to give support to member-cooperatives; c 
7 the absence of state banks for cooperatives to extend credit 
and technical assistance to established cooperatives. 
Thus the cooperative movement in Latin America has been 

a patent failure and one can state without exaggeration that in 

Mexico and Latin America the cooperative moveme nt is practically 

beyond the stage of recuperation. The cooperatives have been pro- 

stituted and serve as another mechanism of exploitation to impo-~ 
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verish the peasants and drive them from the land; and where the ' 
State has “participated directly” in their organization and oper- 
ation they have frequently become a mechanism of economic, 
social and political control over the rural labour force. Why then, 
we ask, advocate more cooperatives or ejidos colectivos in Mexico ? 


The Case against “Peasant Industries” 


More unrealistic still is the recently much discussed proposal 
to establish peasant industries (industries campesinas) to assist the 
floundering peasant economy. It is unrealistic because it does not 
take into account the conditions under which Mexican agriculture 
functions at the present time. There-are two possibilities. The first 
is exclusive financing by the peasants, with each producer buying 
one or more share in the enterprise and without having recourse to 
private or public credit. If this were possible, such an enterprise is 
likely to be doomed from -the very start. If only small holders were 
to participate in the enterprise their financial contributions would 
be very small, given the fact that peasants have no savings worth 
mentioning. Consequently, the viability of such an enterprise would 
be near zero, particularly if it is in competition with big multina- 
tional agribusiness firms which are. present in Mexico almost every- 
where. If both small and large producers were to participate, the 
“industria campesina” quickly turns into a landed-elite-controlled 
enterprise whose transactions are made at the expense of the small 
holders. The second possibility is for the industry to rely on private 
or public credit, in which case it will cease to be an “industria 
campesina” because under’ the conditions now existing in Mexico, 
the control over organization, operation and management as well 
as over the distribution of profits lies almost entirely in the hands 
of the lender.*® Hence one cannot consider these enterprises a 
suitable alternative for improving the status of the peasants under 
prevailing conditions. 

Let us now turn to a more detailed analysis of the reasons 
why the proposals just discussed and others like them are not 
suitable alternatives for saving the rural proletariat from certain 
destruction by the process of capitalist expansion. 


THE ELIMINATION OF THE RURAL PROLET ARIAT 


Whether campesinista or descampesinista, it is difficult to speak 
with authority on the fate of the rural proletariat of Latin America 
unless one takes into account the colossal changes which have 
been brought about in the hemisphere’s agriculture since the mid- 
‘1960’s. Some.of the changes are so new that not all observers of 
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the agricultural scene are aware of them. Starting.from a compla- 
cent, stagnant, backward state Latin. American agriculture ae 
seen dynamie changes. 

The livelihood of Latin America’s and Mexico’s peasants 
and landless workers is mortally threatened now from all sides: 
Specifically, there operates an. increasingly speedy process aimed 
at the elimination of the rural proletariat from the agricultural 
scene in each of its three main, sectors: the crop ‘sector (agricultura), 
the livestock sector (ganaderia) and the forestry industry. But to put 
matters in the proper perspective, it is not claimed here that the 
elimination of the rural proletariat is going to take place overnight. 
The eviction of small holders and the marginalization of. wage 
workers is not as we had noted earlier, a new phenomenon; rather 
it has been going on relentlessly and silently for many years. How- 
ever, the process is now being speeded up to such an extent that 
it can be predicted safely that most of the rural job opportunities 
now available will have disappeared in the foreseeable future and 
that it cannot in any significant manner be offset by any pro-peas- 
ant scheme of the type discussed earlier. The ultra-rapid joss of 
rural jobs-is functionally related to the gigantic transfers of capital 
and technology from the industrial nations to the underdeveloped 
agricultures. Let us examine- this issue in some detail in the case 
of each of the main: sectors enumerated at the: beginning of this 
paragraph, focusing on the economic and institutional rather than, 
on purely political aspects of the issuc. 

Let-us take up the crop sector first ; because it involves the 
largest proportion- of the rural labour force. vat 


The Crop Sector 


The modernization of the crop sector is characterized by 
gigantic capital and technology transfers by (mainly) US agribus- 
iness firms and individual investors. Since the nature of these 
transfers and of the activities of agribusiness firms in underdeve- 
loped countries have been: analysed. elsewhere .*! we shall here 
concentrate .exclusively on seven interrelated reasons why these 
trahsfers are bound to be near-catastrophic for the rural labour 
force. The first reason is. related to the, phenomenon mentioned 
earlier that in contrast to previous phases of” capitalist expansion 
into underdeveloped agricultures,’ today all agricultural products 
are involved, ‘starting from common staple foods. through the 
traditionally foreign controlled tropical and subtropical products. 
The main implication of this phenomenon is the fact that commer- 
cial farm producers have taken over and continue to take over 
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rapidly the production of farm’ crops which ‘traditionally were 
produced by small holders for the domestic market. Hence the 
traditional two-tier structure of Latin American agriculture, which 
meant that with some exceptions the latifundios were dedicated to 
the production of foods and fibre for export and the small hold- 
ings to the production of foods for domestic consumption, has now 
broken down. The immediate consequence of the production and 
sale on a commercial scale of crops grown in competition with 
small, holders is to put the latter out of business. 

The small holders are unable to compete with commercial 
producers both production and marketing-wise. Costs of production 
in commercial enterprises are much lower than those of small pro- 
ducers under modern conditions, not only because the former dis- 
pose of much better land, including all irrigated land, so that yields 
per hectare are considerably higher, but also because the former 
have a quasi-monopoly access to all agricultural inputs and obtain 
them at considerably lower costs, including outright subsidies.™ 
Hence, for economic and institutional reasons, the well-known ar gu- 
ment that the productivity of land decreases with the size of the farm 
has now become obsolete; it is non-operational since it does not 
reflect current trends in agriculture where commercial farm enter- 
prises are expanding rapidly at the expense of the small producers 
and where foreign capital and technology are channeled almost 
exclusively to the commercial crop-producing sector. Even if the 
land productivity of a ‘small portion of the small holder sector 
were to increase as a result of peasant-assistance-schemes, the 
land productivity of the commercial sector is bound to increase 
faster than the small holder sector as a whole. Consequently the 
inverse relation of per-hectare yields to size of farm is now turning rapidly 
into a direct (functional) relationship. 

One must not underestimate the policy implications of this 
significant change.in the behaviour pattern of Latin American 
agriculture. The so-called ‘‘superior performance” of the small 
holdings—that is, their: higher land productivity, which is merely a 
reflection of the huge effort made by each small holder to eke 
outa subsistence living. from his meagre land resource—has often 
been used as “evidence” and justifications for advocating support 
for the small producers, .although in the heat of.the discussion it 
is then conveniently overlooked that small.holders are very poor 
notwithstanding their “‘superior: performance”. Hence such assi- 
stance schemes not only reflect: a’ basic . misunderstanding of the 
meaning and implications of the “better small holder performance” 
but also imply :continued support for poverty. Just recently, 
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McNamara’s IBRD has used the old argument again -to justify its 
new grandiose credit scheme for the world’s rural poor and under 
the new circumstances this scheme, which for the reason just 
mentioned, -had little merit to begin with, is now ready to be scra- 
pped entirely since it has no leg to stand on whatever. Not a 
dozen IBRDs could improve the fate of the increasingly impoveri- 
shed peasants under existing conditions. 

In the market place the small holders suffer from insurmo- 
untable additional disadvantages. It is a well-known fact that 
small producers receive lower prices (price discrimination in mono- 
polistic markets) and are without protection with respect to other 
“sanctions” such as cheating on the basis of quality or weight, in 
relation to large producers. As commercial production increases in 
competition with the small holders, these price differentials and 
other market sanctions are bound to be enhanced, particularly if 
we keep in mind the sharp business practices-of giant foreign agri- 
business firms,*§ which are bent on buying the commodities at the 
lowest possible price and are able to enforce a policy of radical 
price discrimination. Small holders are ideal victims of such 
business practices since they are hardly ever organized and have 
therefore no bargaining position in the produce-markets.® 

Thus the small holders are the victims of an economic 
process which, like a pair of scissors, squeezes them from both 
sides: on the level of production costs and’ on that of market 
prices. This.is one reason which accounts for the rapid disappear- 
ance of the peasants from their land. 5 


The Increasing Concentration of land 


This brings us to the second reason. As we mentioned earlier, 
it is claimed that the large landowners and producers are content 
to leave the peasants to reproduce themselves omw their small plots 
because they-are only interested in the best, not the: poor farm 
land. Hence it might be argued that ifsmall holders are forced out 
of business, other small holders will take over: their land—perhaps 
former landless workers, perhaps peasants who already have a plot 
of land. Undoubtedly there exists a process of concentration of 
ownership on a small scale in the peasant sector, with some peasants 
owning or controlling more than one plot. But this process does not 
fully account for the trends now to: be observed in Latin American 
agriculture and in Mexico. The poor and marginal land ‘is of interest 
to the large landowners and producers for a variety of reasons: In 
the first place, the large landowners are as land-hungry as small 
holders or the landless in the sense that they constantly strive to 
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“round-out” their property. They are practically forced into this 
process because commercial agriculture and the attendant techni- 
fication of the productive processes in agriculture makes the 
increased monopolization of all farm land a logical. nccessity. Be- 
sides, any plot owned or rented by a large landowner whose hostility 
to the peasants (or to the ejidaterios in Mexico) is proverbial is 
another piece of land wrested from the latter. It could be argued 
that this is not sound economic reasoning although it is politically 
correct, since production on poor and marginal land is likely to be 
more costly. However, this argument is not realistic. The value of 
land cannot be judged exclusively in terms of its production poten-: 
tial. Land prices are constantly rising due to population increase 
and the larger demand for-agricultural products and these signi- 
ficant gains have to be added to the earnings from the use of the 
land for crops (or livestock). Secondly, it becomes increasingly 
remunerative to put even poorer soils into production as the process 
of modernization occurs** for modernization is precisely one mechanism 
to put lesser resources to good use—although there are obvious limits 
to this process. Thus it can be explained why large landowners 
compete for the small holders’ land on political, economic and 
technical grounds. If we add to this the superior bargaining power 
of large landowners, we can realize the mortal threat to the small 
holders stemming from the expansionist drive of modernizing 
latifundio and neo-latifundio owners. 

OF course, if the small holdings can be improved without 
any cost whatever to big landowners (at public expense for exam- 
ple), ‘this makes them still more attractive real-estate for the 
latter. The value of a-small holding can be increased either by inve- 
sting in the plot itself and by improving its output potential, or 
by infrastructural improvements, such as farm-to-market roads or 
irrigation. schemes, Both are certain methods to whet the large 
landowners’ appetite for the small plot. The reader will notice at 
once that this is actually what happens in the case of small holder- 
assistance schemes, such as that proposed by McNamara’ in 1973, 
and it is another reason why within a capitalist agriculture such 
schemes are ultimately-harmful to the peasents although they are 
formally undertaken in their support. They are undertaken because 
their proponents either ignore or studiously overlook how the 
process of capitalist expansion operates and how. inthe perpetual 
competition . over ‘agricultural ‘resources the small Holders are 
bound to lose in the end. : eo tg es : 

In this. context, we ‘must: return once .more-to the rapid 
process of .concentration of ‘ownership and production’ which ‘is 
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characteristic of the increasing commercialization of agriculture 
both in industrial and underdeveloped countries, and the accom- 
panying monopolization in the agricultural input and output mar- 
kets under foreign control, and their effect on small holders and 
wage workers. To illustrate, in West Germany for example, since 
about 1950 until 1972-73, the size of the farm family labour 
force decreased by roughly two-thirds and the wage labour force 
decreased by over five-sixths,. whereas the number of farm enter- 
prises over 0.5 hectare declined by about one-half, from roughly 2 
million to about 1.1 million farms, and of farms over 2 hectares 
from about 1.3 to 0.9 million; by 1974 it had further decreased to- 
0.8 million and the elimination of the small units continues. In 
absolute numbers, over 3.5 million people left agriculture during’ 


the 22 year period. Clearly the rate of eviction of small pro- 


TABLE II” 


i 


Inpex Numpers Or Tue Size Or Lanour Force Anp . 
Numeer Or FARM ENTERPRISES 


_ Year : : _. Labour Force . Farm Enterprises . 
~ A e oe , Family . Hired Above 5 Ha Above 2 Ha 
` 1950 98.8 101.7 — 99.0. 
“1955-56 ” © 80.8 73.3 93.6 > 93.1 
1960-61 ` ee 67.8 43.4 °° 83.4 85.2 
1972-73. 33.8 16.1 - 58.8 63.5 ` 
1974 SEN — 478 . | 59.0. 


source: A Funk, Abschied don der Provinz, Plakat-Bauernverlag, Stuttgart, August 1977, 
. p 16. The figures represent index numbers with 1939=100. > 


2 


ducers accelerated sharply since 1960, In the US, the trends 
were similar. During the same period, the number of farms . decli- 
ned by about one-half, the farm population by three-fifths (an: 
out-migration of some 13.5 million people) and total man-hours 
used in agriculture by about the same amount, Total farm output 
rose by well over one-fourth. Although. there are'slight variations 
over time in the amount of land used in agriculture, both in Ger- 
many and. in the US, the decline in the number of farms on rou- 
ghly the same territory indicates a huge concentration process 
which continues year by year and is intensified now during depre- 
ssion years. 

In Latin America increased’ concentration is no less signifi- 
cant notwithstanding the fact that it starts always from.a much 
higher level of land monopolization. In Mexico, the process. is 
more complex but no less significant because of continued allo- 
cations until recently of land to peasants. under the land reform 
programme. It now occurs largely but not exclusively through 


j 
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TABLE III 


Trenps In UNITED STATES AGRICULTURE 


Year No of Farms Farm Population Man-hours Index of Farm Output 
(millions) (millions) (billions) (1967==100) 

1950 5.6 23.0 “ 15.2* 76* 

1960 4.0 15.6 9.8 91 

1973 2.8 9.5 5.9 112 


*Refers to 1951 . ; 
source: USDA, Fact Book of US Agriculture,, Misc. Publ. No. 1063, March 1976. 


rentals (or acquisition through strawmen) of small holder ejido plots 
and gresso modo the majority of these plots are now managed dire- 
ctly or indirectly by or for large commercial producers, the highest 
rate of rental prevailing in Mexico’s “most developed? and best 
farming areas (up to 80 percent). 


The Impact of Modern Technology 


At the farm level—like in other sectors of the economy— 
modern technology has a crucial function in this process which 
always occurs at the expense of small holders and wage workers. 
In fact the major driving force behind this process is modern 
technology—not only mechanized equipment but other modern 
inputs as well. It is not visible obviously with respect to labour- 
replacing machines—particularly mechanized equipment sold in 
underdeveloped countries and built in accordance with” stand- 
ards fitting industrial agricultures because of the constant and 
pressing economic need to use this equipment to its fullest poten- 
tial. The use of modern technology implies therefore. the 
constant need to expand the.farm enterprise in tune with the 
utilization of more arid better inputs. In this context it is interes- 
ting to note the lofty arguments of the apostles of modernization, 
including the defenders of the “green revolution”. Among them 
we find in Mexico: the bureaucrats of the Rockefeller-Ford- 
CIMMYT conglomerate, who argue to the effect that the moder-- 
nization of agriculture capitalist style brings about more employ 
ment, although the statistical evidence they contribute to the 
discussion is always extremely vague. Now it is possible that the 
intensification of land use and the ability to use the (irrigated) land 
for more than one crop during the year may imply more labour 
and hence more jobs in some agricultural activities. But this is 
a very static, incomplete and misleading argument. Jobs can be 
increased in some crop sectors and some activities, but in other 
sectors modernization can eliminate jobs as rapidly or more 
rapidly than the jobs gained in the former. The apostles of moder- 
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nization never draw a balance sheet of the global effects of the 
new technology, for reasons which are understandable since such 
a balance sheet is likely to reflect a dismal picture of global rural 
employment. In the US and other industrial countries the peasant 
has now become a museum piece and the hired worker is about to 
become one in the foreseeable future as ovr earlier statistics demon- 
strate vividly: {the industrial nations’ agricultures are evidence 
that the global effect of employment creation through moderni- 
zation is negative and that the agricultural sector is now unable 
to provide.any employment during periods of rising unemploy- 
ment on purely structural grounds. We must also not overlook the 
fact that modernization is a process which implies the replacement 
of manpower by capital (including technology) and the drive 
towards the utilization of new labour-replacing equipment is part 
and parcel of this process. In fact, there is not a single argicul- 
tural crop sector, in developed and underdeveloped agricultures, 
where there is no systematic search for the introduction of new 
epuipment which makes manpower superfluous. The technocratic 
- madness of this search, directed by modern capitalist industry 
from the point of view of underdeveloped agricultures, can be 
illustrated by the efforts to introduce electronic equipment in Indian 
agriculture. That is, into one of the world’s poorest countries 
whose agriculture still functions at medieval levels, with the 
exception of a small highly modernized and capital-intensive 
sector; a country where hundreds of millions in rural and urban 
areas are on the brink of starvation and where agrarian condi- 
tions are fast déteriorating.“! In a report of a Panel on Agroelec- 
tronic Instruments, we read as follows: 
The increasing stress on mechanisation of agricultural oper- 
ation to increase the productivity requires the use of instru- 
mentation. Electronic instrumentation is an effective tool 
for immediate improvements in many operations. There are 
many areas where electronic instrumentation can bė intro- 
duced. í 
The report continues as follows: > - 
Automatic control techniques are relatively new in the agri- 
cultural sector even today. During the last six years there 
has been a significant trend towards the application of 
automatic control in ‘agriculture— both static and field 
operation. Examples of automation.in static installations are 
environmental control greenhouses, crop ‘stores and livestock 
- farms, automatic sorting of agricultural products, automatic 
control of product handling and product processings, control 
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of grain drying operations, livestock feeding control and so 
-on. Automation of field -operations cover automatic control of . 
irrigation and drainage ‘of farms, control yato for field 
harvest machines etc.43 

The report concludes by laying down a strategy for: the 

production of agroelectronic instruments in India*. . . 

. The well-known sociologist Andrew Pearse, who directed a 
global research project on the socio-economic effects of the green 
revolution for the United Nations, draws this carefully worded 
conclusion befitting a United Nations document: 

- On balance, field studies show that at the moment the new 
technology in Asia has been accompanied by marginal increase 
in the use of human labour per unit of land, and a decrease 
in human labour per unit of production®. 

but that 
There is justifiable apprehension. that the continued pres- 
sure against tenancies and increased fallout from the ranks of 
petty proprietors [small holders] will exacerbate the rate of 
the supply of unattached labour already rapidly expanding 
due to natural increase—while at the same time it is clear that 
the demand for labour cannot.be expected to increase much beyond its 
present level; and may decrease. (Emphasis added) 

In a recent article, Pearse further elaborated as follows: 

‘ The big jump represented by the successful intensification 
of cropping (i.e. the introduction of double or triple cropping) 
cannot in normal circumstances be achieved without consi- 
‘dérable mechanization...It has been estimated that the tra- 
ctor...roughly reduces labour requirements per crop to the 
same extent that the new technology increased them... 
introduction of fuller mechanization such as tractor—powered 
dispersal of.weedicide and fertilizer, aerial spraying. and use 
of’ combino-harvesters cuts back the labour force very radi- 
cally. The combino-harvester has not yet become widespread 
in Asian Wheat and rice cultivation, though it is drastically 
reducing employment opporeuniucs in the more ‘developed’ 
areas of. Latin America. 

From this rough accountancy it can be intetied that govern- 
ment policy regulating the importation. of machines and 
foreign exchange. concessions, the subsidization of credit for 
mechanization and the control of the price and allocation -of 
fuel and similar measures is capable of tipping the balance 
between more employment and less. However, experience 
shows that governments are loath to intervene in this sense.“ 
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‘For should the new technology be exploited profitably by 
entrepreneurial farmers,- they are likely to increase. their 
overall influence on policy accordingly, and if they can increase 
overall production, then the goal of maintaining levels of 
employment is likely to appear unimportant and at best the 
policy makers are likely: to opt for higher expenditure on 
public works for the hungry in place of food imports. 
Unemployment will be dismissed-as a secondary ill which can 

- be treated without affecting the whole balance of payments 
situation. Cases where governments have controlled mechani- 
zation in the interests of rural employment exist, but are not 
common, and the subvention (by means of foreign exchange 

‘and credit policy) of mechanization even though it is a cause 
of unemployment, has occurred. At the same time we should 
not overlook the fact that the availability of employment 
does not guarantee that the remuneration and conditions of 
work will be such as to put an end to widespread malnutrition 
ill-health and social tension. Labour may continue to be 

` grossly underpaid.‘ , 

- We conclude that the entire evidence available with respect 
to capitalist development in agriculture demonstrates beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that the same ‘or much higher output can be 
produced with a constantly and sharply declining labour force 
and that a capitalist agriculture can’ function splendidly without 
many people. yt - oe 


Effects of Concentration in Agriculture Related Industries and Services 


A similar process of concentration operates, as we mentioned 
earlier, in the industries and services providing inputs to agricul- 
ture, or processing and distributing (including exporting) agricul- 
tural crops. In the US, this process has advanced far and in the 
underdeveloped countries it starts from an already existing high 
level of monopolization. This fact is too wellknown to ‘require 
additional comments. However it needs to: be pointed out that 
the processes of concentration operating at the two levels—the farm level 
and in processing and marketing or in the input markets —rein- 
force each other mutually since the monopolists expect increased 
benefits from this two-way game, both economically and politi- 
cally. This can be demonstrated most vividly as far. as the influence 
of agribusiness product-buyérs on the agrarian and production 
structure is concerned. Agribusiness uses broadly three mechanisms 
which bring about intentionally and systematically the elimination 
of small holders. The.three mechanisms,which operate ‘in a roughly 
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similar manner as far as the peasants are concerned, are purchases 
of the producers’ output -prior to the harvest at pre-set prices; the 
production contract system whereby the agribusiness firm agrees 
to. buy the producers’ output in exchange for credit, inputs or 
technical advice at.current market prices; and the direct purchase 
from producers without previous agreement. Since under normal 
circumstances and particularly in underdeveloped countries an 
agribusiness ‘firm is confronted at first with small and large produ- 
cers, it can, and indeed does, pursue a strategy directed towards 
eliminating the small producers through a variety of “tricks”. In 
fact, experience shows that where the production contract system 
is carried on for some time, only the large commercial producers 
have survived. One common feature of the three mechanisms 
_mentioned is the tendency to favour the large producers in every 
possible way (paying better prices, giving priority in the purchase 
of their output, offering quantity and quality premiums, giving 
them priority in the distribution of credit and other inputs and so 
on). The traditional argument for this strategy is that transac- 
tions between large producers and large agribusiness firms are less 
costly and more convenient—an argument which is not very 
convincing if viewed from all angles. On the other hand, inputs 
sold by agribusiness input-manufacturers or distributors (who 
double of course frequently as produce buyers) are tailored to. 
meet the large producers’ not the small holders’ requirements, and 
thereby operate against the latter’s interest. 


Of particular concern to us here is of course the extent to 
which the process of peasant eviction and the overall loss of rural 
job opportunities is speeded up by the massive transfers of capital 
and technology from the industrial to the underdeveloped countries- 
Here one should go beyond the obvious reasons already mentioned, 
such as the increased use of labour-replacing technology or the 
operation of the production contract system, and focus on five 
interrelated issues: a) the mentality of foreign agribusiness firms 
operating their overseas ventures in underdeveloped agricultures; 
b} the transfer of the-socio-economic structure of the industrial 
agriculture by way of technology transfers; c) the shift of the 
decision-making processes from the underdeveloped to the indus- 
trial countries; d) ‘the rise in economic risks resulting from foreign 
agribusiness overseas ventures for underdeveloped agricultures and 
‘particularly the peasants and the landless; and fe) the plundering 
of the resources of underdeveloped countries by commercial entre- 
preneurs within the agribusiness-controlled sectors. 

Capital and technology transfers from the US into Latin 
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America’s agricultural sector, together with the billions of dollars: 
provided by the international lending agencies and private banks 
in support of agribusiness ventures overseas, have enabled foreign. 
agribusiness firms to have a significant, even decisive voice: in the 
local. economic and' political decision-making progenies with respect: 
to the agricultural sector.*4 


' This allows them to operate gari overseas ventures practi- 
_ “cally as they see fit. Agribusiness leaders are characterised by the 
arrogant conviction that they are “innovators and the only ones’ 
capable of developing underdeveloped agricultures.>? Since agrib-’ 
usiness has expanded rapidly ‘and profitably~in the US in tune 
with the process of concentration’, every-agribusinessman’s ideal 
and objective is to impose upon the underdevelopéd countries the 
US model! of modern capitalist agriculture: ‘‘Bigness” in farm pro-' 
duction, processing and distribution is what agribusiness’ ‘has. 
created and-worships at home; it is “bigness”? they wish to repro- 
duce in Latin America and clsewhere. Since, ‘as ‘we mentioned 
earlier; foreign “agribusiness is forced; to start with, to ‘operate 
overscas in a situation where foreach: big ‘landowner theré are 
hundreds or thousands of small holders,‘‘bigness” can be reproduced 
at the farm level only by ¢liminating the latter’In agriculture- 
related industries or services;it can bé achieved only by buying-up 
local enterprises or driving them out of -business altogether: This 
ïs the intentional strategy of agribusiness, a strategy which they- 
can execute unhindered due to their economic and political power 
against which local: governments—which live under . thé illusion 
that agribusiness activities “increase valuable foreign exchange 
earnings” and improve the local food: situation—have little, if any, , 
recourse. It is symptomatic that: one agribusiness «chieftain said 
frankly that the faster the peasants disappear from the agricultural. 
scene and migrate to the ‘city, -the better it would be all around. 
It is thereforé inevitable that under the: new circumstances the 
eviction of small producers is accelerated. We can-even go farther. 
Quite apart from the strategies and intentions of business leaders, 
it is clear that, contrary to the claims of many social. scientists 
and other technocrats, technology is not neutral. The transfer of 
modern technology from the industrial countries, .a technology 
which is always. suitable to their agricultural conditions including 
their agrarian structure and which in fact has been a crucial 
element in shaping these conditions and that structure, is in'and 
by itself conducive to. the restructuring of Latin American. agricu- 
Itures. That is,technology transfers are instrumental in transferring the 
socio-economic structure of their place of origin under the conditions under 
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which they are now made, and in fact under any conditions.5* 

., Given the strategies and methods of operation. of transna- 
tional agribusiness corporations and the overpowering presence 
of giant food, agricultural input and other agribusiness firms, it is 
logical to expect that the elbow room of local governments to plan 
and carry out independent agricultural and (still more important) 
‘agrarian programmes is extremely narrow and tends to become 
still more, narrow. as foreign agricultural ventures are on the in- 
crease. Decisions with respect to the use of agricultural resources 
controlled directly or indirectly by transnational corporations, 
with respect to the distribution and use of inputs including rural 
labour and with respect to the distribution of the output are now 
made.by the home officers of these enterprises in the industrial 
nations (or tax-havens like Luxemburg). This is crucial if one keeps 
in mind that the foreign-agribusiness-controlled sectors are in 
several countries, including Mexico, the most important and the 
most remunerative.” These decisions are made in the context of the 
firms’ global.strategy of production and distribution. To be more 
precise: the decisions with respect to what, where, how and when 
to produce, market and import or export are not primarily (if at 
all) made in response to local requirements, such as the satisfaction 
of. basic food needs or the necessity to save foreign exchange on 
food imports or the creation of ‘rural employment opportunities, 
but with a view towards the profit and power maximization of the 
agribusiness firms’ aggregate transnational transactions. This is the 
true background of today’s growing need for Mexico for example 
to import larger and larger quantities of staple foods, although 
Mexico disposes of sufficient agricultural resources to be more than 
selfsufficient.®® As a result, local governments formulate plans and 

.implement.strategies of rural development only to the extent that 
they are not contrary to the ramified interests of foreign agribusi- 
ness. The rural: proletariat loses thereby even the little local 
support it may have hoped to obtain, from their governments. 


Increased Instability 


' There are a number of local political leaders and business- 
men who subscribe to the agribusiness claim that a modernized, 
capitalist agriculture in an underdeveloped country is: bound to 
stabilize the local agricultural economy. One agribusiness apostle 
wrote that, gi : 

When agribusiness éoiniodiey systems... are underdeveloped 
and unbalanced [sic], coordination between components of 


the system. tends to be erratic, exposing participants to wide ` 
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swings in prices and in availability of goods and services**. 
implying that modern agribusiness production and marketing 
methods do away with erratic market behaviour. It is correct that 
agricultural markets in a “‘free enterprise” system, in all countries, 
always show “‘wide swings’ but the implication that capitalist 
agriculturé under agribusiness control reduces these swings is false. 
The activities of transnational agribusiness firms are, on the con- 
trary, certain to introduce'a degree of economic and social 
instability—that is, increase the economic risks—in and outside of 
all agribusiness controlled sectors the Jike of which the under- 
developed agricultures nevér experienced before. This is the 
consequence of the mode of: operation of the firms and of the fuller 
integration of the local economy and of the various commodity 
systems into foreign or world markets. ‘In the first place, foreign 
capital and technology transfers are likely to be on the chaotic 
side and respond only to the’ short-run interests of the foreign 
capitalists to earn maximum profits and supérprofits in the’shortest 
possible time (local capitalist may wish to participate in new profit 
opportunities) and not:to the longer-run developmental interests of 
the local agricultural economy. As should be obvious, capital and 
techonology transfers are first made in a given commodity sector of 
an underdeveloped agriculture when market conditions are favour- 
able. Producers and handlers are rapidly making good profits. 
This is the beginning of additional, unplanned, excéss foreign and 
some local’ investments; technology suppliers exert strong sales 
pressures to transfer additional equipment and’ machinery; The 
likely consequence is a market glut®®: abrupt oversupplies,- decline 
in market prices, financial losses. But who’ are the losers in this 
uncertain gamble ? Normally not the foreign capitalists and input 
suppliers. US capitalists usually accompany their foreign investi- 
ments with iron-clad guarantees against losses, engaging them- 
selves with a minimum of ‘financial risks and in most cases the 
components of local resources in the’ overseas ventures of agri- 
business firms are anyway much larger than the. foreign-capital 
components; or the US government reimburses them’ for theirt 
losses; or the foreigners take over the local ventures altogether at 
bankruptcy prices thereby enhancing their monopoly status in the 
local economy. Input suppliers are likely not to lose money under 
any circumstances since the inputs have already been paid for 
(often with local credit). Thus capitalist expansion under foreign 
control is easily able to shift the economic risks almost. completely 
onto the underdeveloped producers, particularly “small producers, 
and handlers or lenders; and foreign capitalists are likely to come 
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out of these repeated market crises with ‘their economic status 
reinforced. , 

The shift of economic risks is particularly direct and painful 
in those commodity systems where Latin American farm products 
compete directly in the US market with the same products produced 
in the US, as is the case with many fruits and vegetables and with 
cattle i in Mexico. In such cases, during market.crises, the US re- 
sorts to severe measures of import restrictions under all kinds of 
pretexts, leaving the underdeveloped agricultures to their own 
devices. If.a luxury product is involved which has no market in 
the local economy because of low average purchasing power, this 
can, amount to a colossal economic loss and resource waste. Such 
cases are very frequent. - 

In conclusion, the normally erratic pehano of agricultural 
markets is radically reinforced by the expansion of capitalism 
under foreign control and under conditions of dependency and the 
principal losers are local small holders and small handlers, who 
are irreversibly the favourite victims of the crisis. Each crisis may 
imply: the eviction:of hundreds of. small holders in a given com- 
modity system. l 

Regardless of market crises however, foreign agribusiness 
operations introduce another -element of insecurity and instability. 
Foreign ‘capital and technology are highly: mobile, although per- 
haps a little less. mobile in agriculture than in other sectors of the 
economy. This mobility is essential from the point of view of 
giant food firms in order to obtain a constant stream of repatri- 
ations of profits and superprofits from their overseas ventures. It 
can be near-disastrous for. underdeveloped countries. As far as the 
local food situation is concerned, the profit. motive can imply— 
and has implied in Mexico on various occasions--a shift from 
staple foods for domestic consumption to crops for animal feed or 
to luxury crops for export, in accordance with the relative price 
situation, forcing the economy to import large supplies of grains 
for human consumption." If the reverse process then takes place, 
it can improve the local supplies of staple foods, but does not 
necessarily imply more and cheaper food for the needy, parti- 
cularly if part of the supply is exported. ® A more severe situation 
is likely to arise if foreign: capital shifts—in the manner of the 
famous “‘run-away industries’—to other underdeveloped countries 
where production costs are lower or the terms under which profits 
can be repatriated more suitable to foreign capital: this is likely to 
unbalance, at least temporarily, local] resource uses and food supplies 
and raise havoc with employment in agriculture and agriculture- 
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related industries and services. ` Again such shifts are bound to 
affect small more than large producers since the market impact of 
such abrupt changes is felt primarily by the former. 


Foreign Agribusiness and Rural Employment 


Now to'a few brief comments-on rural employment. Moderni- 
zation under foreign agribusiness control involves either capital or 
labour intensive commodity ‘systems. If a capital intensive crop 
sector is involved (for example, wheat) the creation of new job 
opportunities is minimal, and in fact it is likely to displace jobs.®. 
Since such crops occupy relatively large farming areas, the impact 
on the labour. force in these-sectors is likely to be severe. Labour 
intensive commodity systems (they are labour intensive either 
because certain activities cannot or because they have not yet been 
mechanized) do create new jobs. Some crops may occupy larger 
areas (for example, cotton), others relatively small arcas (fruits or 
végetables), Experience shows that these new job opportunities are 
generally highly overestimated. An illustration is the strawberry 
export industry in Mexico. A recent official publication® and the 
businessmen in the trade allege that the industry ‘‘employs the 
labour of 160,000 persons.” Upon closer examination it is found that 
this allegation is correct only if the 160,000 persons work no more 
than one month out of the year. Actually: the industry provides 
only an estimated 19,400 full-time jobs of -which about 13,400 are 
for field workers and 6,000 for women workers in processing: plants, 
on the assumptionjof the cultivation of 6,000 hectares. If more 
workers are actually hired, they. are not fully employed. 

In this context, it must be realized that the transfers of 
labour intensive crop cultivation from an industrial to an under- 
developed agriculture is a highly profitable venture because of the 
existence of an excess labour supply in the latter, both for field 
work and for agriculture-related industries and services—in many 
instances, labour intensive crop cultivation implies labour intensive 
factory work—which can be hired at rock bottom wages. Further 
the fact that practically the entire field and plant work is seasonal 
exerts strong downward pressures on the wage level and the terms 
of employment. Hence employment created by foreign agribusiness 
is highly undesirable work both in economic and social terms, from 
the point of view of the labour force and the economy as a whole. 
It is not at all what one might call the creation of (for the labour 
force) suitable, satisfactory, quantitatively and qualitatively attrac- 
tive new job. opportunities—quite the contrary—although it is ideal 
for the creation and repatriation of superprofits for foreign agri- 
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business firms. Besides the instability of the markets of labour— 
intensive crops (usually for export) is functionally related to changes, 
in the labour market: under conditions of constant yields (which 
is the normal case), a reduction’ in the area under cultivation in a 
giver commodity. system must be reflected in a decrease in jobs 
which is at best roughly proportional to the decrease in the area 
under cultivation. For example if Mexican strawberry plantations 
were to be reduced: from 6,000 to 4,000 hectares, full-time jobs 
would, be reduced from 19,400 to 13,000. Hence foreign agribusiness 
introduces much sharper fluctuations in job opportunities in labour 
intensive commodity systems in the underdeveloped agricultures 
which is all the more scrious if there are no alternative jobs 
available, which is normally the case. Of course, if market condi- 
tions improve, employment will rise. But this is little consolation 
for the many men and women who remain unemploycd during the 
crisis months or years. 


Finally, the livelihood: of peasants and wage workers is 
threatened at its, very roots by the extravagantly wasteful resource 
use practiced by foreign agribusiness firms engaged in production, 
and distribution and indirectly by the.activities of the agribusiness 
input firms. It.might be expected that the transfers of modern 
technology by the foreign -“‘innovators’’ are conducive to,a much, 
more, rational utilization of land, water and capital than the 
wasteful methods of. long standing of. the traditional landed elites. 
Indeed this is the claim of ‘‘innovators” and their apostles. Unfor- 
unately the exact opposite happens. Foreign investors are bent on. 
maximizing their. superprofits for repatriation in the. shortest 
possible time and exploit underdeveloped agricultural resoures 
mercilessly to the hilt, without regard for their conservation and, 
much less for their long-run improvement.® Since there is no 
scarcity of land, water and .capital for them, they are always in 
a position to shift their operations from soils fwhose fertility has 
declined (or where water is becoming scarce) to new, fertile region 
and regions with plentiful water. The consequence is that foreign 
Her UNSInCSS: dominated agriculture. maintains'the character ofa 

“shifting agriculture”? which isso characteristic for all traditional 
latifundio -dominated rural sectors in Latia America—except ata 
much higher level of sophistication. This is no doubt fundamen- 
tally different from the manner in which agribusiness operates in 
industrial countries. As a matter of fact, one can interpret. the 
transfer of commodity systems from the US, for example, to 
underdeveloped countries precisely as a mechanism to preserve the 
resources of industrial countries at the expense of the latter. 
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‘In the long run this is bound to increase the food depen- 
dency of ‘the underdeveloped countries on the industrial nations 
which produce large exportable food surpluses, such as the US. 
Since agribusiness controls the choicest farming areas, their opera- 
tions lead to the gradual deterioration of the best resources. While 
the mode of operation of the old landed elites threatened to destroy 
these resources over a long period of time, capitalist exploitation 
in foreign-dominated commodity systems destroys them now foresee- 
ably in the matter of a few decades. Heénce the very basis of the 
livelihood of the rural proletariat is gradually, rapidly and drama- 
tically ‘becoming more narrow in an irreversible manner under 
existing conditions. i 


Livestock and Forestry 


To conclude, let us look briefly at the expansion of capita- 
lism in the livestock and the forestry sectors and the threat it 
poses today -to Latin America’s rural proletariat. 

In Latin America, there are today three types of cattle and 
meat packing enterprises which differ with frespect to ‘the involve- 
ment of foreign capital and téchnology. In Argentina and Uruguay 
thé industry has long been under foreign control and is entirely 
export oriented. In Brazil and a fcw other countries, foreign 
investments are of recent origin; in Brazil for example US investors 
invested heavily‘ in farm land after 1964 and according to an 
official estimate acquired between 32 and 34 million hectares bet- 
ween 1964—1968, most of this land: being dedicated to livestock 
enterprises. In other countries, foreign investments are only in- 
cipient. In all cases, however, US investors are predominant, except 
that for years and particularly recently, the World Bank and the 
Interamerican Development Bank have financed a large number 
of livestock projects including the construction of meat packing 
plants. Throughout Latin America, the industry is expanding 
rapidly as a consequence of a long-range import strategy of the 
US whose interest lies in controlling world meat market and in 
securing supplies of cheap young cattle for fattening in the US 
and (more important) cheap meat for US consumption. 

Modernization and expansion of Latin America’s cattle and 
méat industry is peculiar because of its special historical characte- 
ristics to which relatively little attention has been paid until 
recently within the global context of agrarian society: 1) cattle 
ranches occupy a large and increasing proportion of land in farms— 
usually some 60-70 percent—and by far the greatest majority of the 
cattle is owned by big ranchers; 2) cattlemen have been and still. 
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play-a predominant role, politically and economically, in and out- 
side thé rural:sector and form the staunchest backbone of.the lati- 
Jundio system; 3) With minor exceptions, cattle ranches have, been 
and are now being managed’ on a ‘highly. extensive basis (that is, 
with.a high land/cattle ratio).and a'very low level of efficiency and 
technology; 4) A significant proportion of the land used for pasture 
is: suitable for: cropping and ‘is ‘thérefore- withheld. from food 
production; and .5) Employment in cattle:enterprises and the meat 
ae is insignificant; =. <a> 

‘+ '. The control over enormous areas of farm’ land: bi relatively 
few ranchers is, and undoubtedly, economically and socially adverse ' 
to. the interests of the rural: proletariat and of the entire economy. 
But more than that; the: continued’ existence and: still more the 
reinforcement and expansion of the cattle industry: serves to with- 
hold land from the peasant. population and: to. keep down food 
supplies: : Without exaggeration, it'can be affirmed: that inthe face 
of rural unemployment,’ landlessness and ‘increasingly inadequate 
national diets, cattle’ raising on‘ an ‘extensive basis (and perhaps 
even under different conditions®’) is alae . the luxuries which no 
a country can now afford: : 


` Neither modernization nor geographic expansion achieved with for- 

eign: ‘tapital. and technélogy transfers’ (without which neither moderniza- 
tion nor expansion would táke placé as they now do) seek to change 
the basic pattern ‘Of the’ livestock “Sector —partitularly not the extensive 
nature-of ranch management. ‘Thè litter ‘is an iron-clad guarantee for 
the production - of ‘cheap ‘cattle: -and meat for export. If a Latin 
American’ country Were 'to ‘plan on’ turning to intensive meat-cattle 
production—for example by feéding ‘grain rather than forage, 
‘which ‘obviously under present conditions is not practicable— 
‘foreign’ ‘investors ‘would immiédiately ` cease to be - interested 
in itè ‘and’ the country would: have to carry out such a structural 
‘shift on’its own and'without the: support of! US, World Bank or 
‘Interamerican Development’ ‘Bank. Hence modernization as it is 
‘now being carried out implies ‘only’ ‘technological - improvements -at the 
. margin so to speak, with a view towards a gradual but still rela- 
lively. rapid increase in, the. productivity of range and (through 
-better.grasses, fences and the like) and of.,cattle (through better 
breeds or the control. of cattle diseases).® Changes in the structure 
of the sector.are therefore not part of the modernization strategy. 
The. objective of this process;.which is'thus limited in scope and 
nature, is to. reinforce the strategic economic and political role of 
ranchers and make their position unassailable with respect to the 
(justified) demands of the rural proletariat for more land, more rural 
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employment and more food for domestic consumption. Thus the 
very existence of extensive cattle enterprise; their modernization 
and expansion—an expansion which takes place at the expense of 
land already under cultivation for the production of food crops, sor 
into “virgin” areas—is increasingly an: anti-peasant element. ‘In 
countries or regions where the rural: proletariat increases numeri- 
cally, peasant access to land or to jobs becomes more difficult in’ 
absolute and relative terms; if the proletariat declines, moderniza- 
tion and expansion can be said to have contributed directly to their 
eviction fromi agriculture and to sapping the whole basis of the 
` livelihood of thé peasants and wage workers.” . 
. In the forestry sector, developments are equally disastrous. 

There now occurs throughout Latin Americà, including Mexico, a 
systematic process of :destruction of forested areas—without any. 
but the most insignificant attempts at reforestation—which is 
speeded up to.truly enormous proportions by the introduction and 
use of modern heavy équipment able to erase whole forests.in a° 
matter of days and which is carried out to a large extent by or for 
foreign enterprises. Some lesser areas. are also cut down through 
the slash-and-burn method by: peasants seeking a livelihood." It 
can now be predicted with a high degree of accuracy that Latin 
American and Mexican forests, will have. practically. disappeared 
within a.couple of decades. Where forests ‘are destroyed for the 
commercial exploitation of timber, it implies practically: always . 
the eviction of the resident peasant population (frequently Indian ` 
tribes) and the deforested areas are-turned into pasture in nine out 
- of ten cases and occupied by large ranchers. Some forested areas 
are now cicared on a grandiose scale without even,the most minimal - 
utilization of the vegetation for commercial or other purposes, and 
most of this land is also turned into pasture. When peasants have 
cleared and established themselves on virgin E orested) plots, their 
livelihood is always: threatened by ‘large landowners .who take over 
their land by farce or ruse. , Thus more immense areas , become 
increasingly inaccessible to the peasants and, unfit ‘for rural | 
employment. ; 


Pa ae 


` If we view all these developments, which are now promoted 
by the industrial countries, particularly the US, either singly or in - 
combination, and judge them in the light of their impact on the 
rural proletariat, one cannot see how ‘anyone can fail to conclude 
that the ‘regeneration or revival of the peasantry by the capitalist - 
system’ is anything but a romantic myth and that the process: of 
capitalist expansion into the rural sector of underdeveloped coun. 
tries under foreign initiative and control must resilt inevitably- in 
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the eviction of peasants and wage’ workers. There is neither a 
practical nor a theoretical reason to expect that underdeveloped 
agricultures” will not have to conform to the “model” structure of 
the agricultures of the most advanced industrial countries and 
come to be, like ‘them, agricultures without people. This -assumes 
of course that the process of which we speak‘ here and the people 
who initiate and pursue it are totally indifferent to the fate of 
‘those who are-bound to be their victims and that the process now 
assumes a special sense of brutality; but this is precisely the point 
` one is trying to stress. ` 


r 
a 


1 Ta the 1975 Annual Report of the Interamerican Development Bank, Economic and 
Social Progress in Latin America, we find (pp 117 f) a typical case of mystification of 
this issue. Discussing “The Statistical Foundations” of social development trends, it 
is stated that “‘the strong demands for reliable statistics have brought about truly 

r. revolutionary changes in Latin America in the quantity of useful information now 

x available.” This is incorrect. The Bank is evidently referring to statistics relevant 
for its financial (lending) operations, not data on social ‘trends (the subject of its 
Annual Report) where the quantity is less,important than the quality. The truth is 
that from Mexico to the Fi ire Islands; it is well known that social statistics are poli- 
tical ‘dynamite, and- hence they are hendied like military secrets. Information 

` available on the social processes in, Latin American agriculture i is today considerably 
more deficient than in the 1960’s since most countties simply don’t publish the data 
even if they have’them. f 
2 Included are the cases of over-utilization of jand of poor small holders obliged to 
: eke out a living on inadequately-sized plots of land, or of large owners “mining” 
the soil or wasting irrigation water, for maximum profits i in record time— all exam- 
ples of inadequate land uses. 
Reference is to land in farms, that island already’ ‘owned or controlled by farm oper- 
tors, not virgin land. 

See the excellent article by! Solon ‘Barraclough, “Agricultural Development Prospects 

“in Latin América,” World Development, 1977 Vol 5, No 5/6. ' i 
bir Again, reference is not made to the potential of virgin areas, but to that of existing 
farm enterprises, big and small: land not used ‘at all; land used extensively which 
could be used intensively; land ‘devoted to crops ‘ill suited to ecology; land allowed 
to deteriorate besides deficient land management; ovér-pasturing, lack of crop 
rotations and so on. a 

6 For details see my “The New Plundering of Latin America’s Agricultures by the 

- Industrial Nations ` and their Agribusiriess Firms’, Summer Seminar, Centro de 
Investigaciones Superiores del INAH, 24 August 1977. 

7 \USee Cynthia Alcantara, Modernizing Mexican Agriculture, UNRISD, Geneva 1976. 

® » See Andrew Pearse; The Latin American Peasant, London, 1976, for an exhaustive and 
_ deep analysis of the changing status of peasants. 

-7 For reasons outlined in my | Violencia ‘Despojo del Campesino (Siglo XXT) I include 
the small holders in the rurál ‘proletariat. ©“ | f 

“10 During the Alliance for Progress, for example, it looked less dim for the peasants of 
Latin America for a very small number of years. 

“Ms This I believe a misinterpretation. What occurred in the US for example is precisely 
the gradual disappearance of the: traditional family farm and the appearance (in 
their place) of extremely large “farms, corporate enterprises and agribusiness. See 
text below. 

18 Revival of the peasant economy, in Stavenhagen’s article, “Basic Needs, Peasants 
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and. the Strategy for Rural Development?’, in Marc Nerfin (ed) Another Development, 
Approaches and Strategies, Dag Hammerskjold Foundation, Uppsala 1977. 

Private banks in Mexico have now discovered that lending to ejidatarios is ' good’ 
business and riskless since the Mexican government (with World Bank and’ IDB aid’ 
guarantees loans to low i income producers.’ -r ) my ” 


For details see my-‘‘La pequena:revolucion verde de McNamara’’, Gomertic Exterior, 
July 1976 (in English, August 1976) and its follow-up, ‘‘Capitalism’s Last Diteh 
Effort to Save Underdeveloped Agricultures, International Agribusiness, the World’ 
Bank and thé Rural Poor;”’ Fournal of Contemporary Asia, Vol 7 No 1, 1977. $ 
For some insights into the nature of Mexican agricultural research, sce my El: 
Imperialismo, Fresa, . Edit Campesina, 1977. It should be added that the F ‘oundation 
also keeps close tabs on the intellectual debates on agricultural and agrarian pros 
blems in Mexico, not infrequently for the purpose of monitoring theni. ' 

«Y si los campesinos se extinguen?”’ Historia y Socieded, No 8 Mexico 1976. 

A portion of this rural labour force of course migrates to the cities. 

See for example Sergio « de la Pena, De como desaparecen las clases campesina y y rentista 
en el capitalismo (MS to be published), ` 


A 


., For a descriptioa of the process of descampesinacion 1 in operation, sce my El Imperi- 


alismo Fresa, op. cit. 
Op. cit., p, 55 
Renate Rott, Strukturelle Heterogenitact ¢ and _Modernisigrung, Freie Univesitat Berlin 
1977) (to be published). ' 

I have discussed the changing structure of the ‘rural labour force during previous 
decades in Brazil and Guatemala i in my Violencia 7 Despojo del Campesino, op. cit. 


.Around 1970, a widespread: search for ‘so-called “new land tenure arra ngements”? 


including, cooperatives and “collectives” for Latin America ‘remained unsuccessful 
as various FAO reports demonstrate. i 8 

S Eckstein, El ejido colective en Mexico, 1966. ` 

See, the UNRISD (Geneva) series, particularly Estudios de la ‘realidad campesina: 
cooperacion y cambio, 1970. 

“Dependencia y desintegracion del campesinado a lraves del _ Spoperativismo”? , in 
Narxhi-Nandha (COPIDER), May 1977, No 3, pp.2 ff. 
UNRISD, Rural Cooperatives as Agents of Change, Geneva, 1975. 


r 


_ This has also been the case in Peru after the land reform of 1969. 


For an interesting case study, see my El Imperialismo Fresa, op. cit., with reference to 
the operations of the ejido-freezer plant Vv Carranza near Zamora, Mich. 

For some statistics on rural industrialization, sec Proceso, 26 September 1977, pp 
22f. Ifigenia de Navarrete attributes the failure of industrialization to lack of plan- 
ning. This is incorrect. The reason, lies with the private sector which is hostile to 
peasant or State-run enterprises. 


See my “La nueva. penetracion on la agricultura de los paises iGdceariolladés por 
los paises industriales y sus empresas multinacionales’, El Trimestre Economico; Enero- 
Marzo 1976 Mexico; and “Agribusiness in Underdeveloped Agricultures, Harvard 
Business School Myths and Reality,” Economic and Political Weekly (Bombay)17, 1976. 
One reason is that large producers are able—and usually organize—to obtain quant- 
ity-discounts on the inputs they buy. It could be objected that in small. holder-sche- 
mes, such as the World Bank’s ‘‘assistance’’ scheme for the rural poor, these disad- 
vantages for the small holders are offset for example by lower interest rates on loans. 
This is true, but only for a’ very limited number of beneficiaries since:this number is ° 
always limited by necessity by the scarcity of loan funds, even. in the best of cases. 
The input-costs-differentials always remain in existence and may even grow since 
schemes to ‘‘assist the rural poor” are always followed up by schemes to ‘‘assist the 
rich” so as not to offend the latter. Besides, the interest rates paid by small holders 
may in effect be nominally lower, but may be offsct by. many other disadvantages, 
such as the payment of fees and bribes, or the increased dependence of small holders 
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“ón institutional lenders whose hostility to them is proverbial. 


For a brief discussion of the meaning and implications of land and labour producti- 
vity on small arid large farms, see SMéNamara’s Little Green Revolution,” op.cit. 
For details of the IBRD pene see ‘‘McNamara’s Little Green Revolution,” 
ibid. ; 
Incidentally, large ‘producers iñ an agribusines-dominated: agriculture face risks of 
a similar nature, © `} 

For details, see my El Imperialismo Fresa, op. cit. 

For example, Nestle'in Mexico consistently pays small producers lower prices for 
their milk. tota “ - 

It should be emphasized that the market squeeze against small holders materializes 
both with respect to crops for domestic consumption and crops for export. 

For example, the large producer can employ ‘fertilizers which the small holder could 
not afford; or he: can restore the’ fertility of ae soil in the longer‘run by good soil 
management practices. : Ka 

The old Latin American tradition to purchase modern equipment for reasons of 
prestige falls by the wayside as -commercial agriculture’ under foreign control 
expands. 

See for example Jan Breman, Patronage and Exploitation, University of California 
Press, 1974. - : 

Electronics, Information and Planning, New Delhi, January 1977, pp 256 ff. 

Ibid. p 260. ' 

Ibid. p 265. . i 

Erich Jacoby has repeatedly argued that’ ‘the decrease in human faboür per unit of 
output is, inand by itself, a demonstration ofthe perverse cmployment effect of 
modernization. 

UNRISD, The, Social and Economic Inola of Large-Scale Introduction of New 
Varieties of i Sunma of Consens of a Global Research Hales Geneva, 1974, 


pp 21, 24, 


52 


Actually governments are unable to intervene whenever modernization i is carried by 
or with the assistance of foreign agribusiness firms. 

A still more likely option is for governments to do absolutely nothing and let the 
hungry go hungry. 

Andrew Pearse, ‘‘Technology and Peasant Production’, Development and Change, 
The Hague, Vol 8 (1977), p.149 F. ' 

For an illustration of how the production contract system operates in the Mexican 
countryside, scc my El Imperialismo Fresa, op. cit. 

It explains why foreign capitalists now invest in‘farm real-estate when only 15 
years ago they argued that such investments were politically too risky, Note in this 
context that the claim of agribusiness that the production contract system is only 
a “coordinating device’? between buyers and producers and therefore ‘“‘more accep- 
table’’ to underdeveloped countries than outright ownership or land rentals is false, 
if it is meant ‘to convey the idea that the system ‘preserves the autonomy of the 
growers” and hence does not permit “agribusiness as full a control over land produ- 
cersas ownership or rentals. It is correct only to the extent the governments are 
not fully aware of the functioning and implications of the systém and therefore morc 
ready to conidong it: ‘For details § see my: Yiri in Underdeveloped Agricul- 


> tures”, op. cit. 


See for Siecle Lester Brown, Seeds of Change, Pracger, 1970. Brown is one of the 
foremost apostles and representatives of agribusiness in the US. See also the litera- 
ture on agribusiness in Latin America, emanating from the Harvard Business 
School and published by Praeger. 

See in this context the interesting reports and books published by the Agribusiness 
Accountability Project, 1000 Wisconsin Ave. NW, Washington DG 20001. 

We should note here that ‘‘intermediate technology’, a concept widely publicized 


- by the Schumacher school (see for example E F Schumacher’s naive Small is Beautiful, 
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Harper and Row, Perennial Library, 1973) and which is supposed to avoid the cata- 
strophic consequences of modern technology transfers, is a false issue. See Urs 
Mueller-Piantenberg’s excellent Technologie and Abhaengigeit, in Dieter Senghaas, 
Imperialismus and Strakturelle Gewalt, Subrkamp, 1972; and my The New Penetration., 

op.cit, Mueller-Plantenberg demonstrates why for economic reasons manufctióers 
are not interested in producing “‘intermediate-technology’’ and I have tried to show 
that all technologies require an adjustment of the socio-economic structure and not 


‘the other way round, as the Schumacher school simplemindedly implies. 


Increased control by foreign capital and technology. over a country’s most important 
agricultural sectors also implies an indirect control over the remainder of agriculture 
as backwash effects of the control of inputs and outputs. 

Mexico is of course not an isolated case. See Helena Tuomi, ‘‘On Food + ‘Imports and 
Neocolonialism”, in Vilho Harle (ed) Political Economy of Food, Proceedings of the 


. International Seminar, Tampere Peace. Research Institute, Research Report No 12, 


Finland 1976 (soon to be published by Teakfield Ltd, England). 

In this context, it is interesting that the end of the period of Mexico” s record rates 
-of growth in agricultural output occurred at a time when US agribusiness activities 
and US capital and technology transfers rose sharply in all of Mexico's com- 
modity systems. This is surely no coincidence. 

J David Morrissy, Agricultural Modernization through Production ‘Contracting, Praeger, 
1974, p 44, < „i 

My El Imperialismo Fresa, op. cit is an illustration of the chaos introduced by foreign 
capital in Mexican agriculture. 

Fora typical example, sec James F Austin, Agribusiness in Latin America, Praeger 
1974 pp 14 ff. Without intending: to do so, this author demonstrates the disadvanta- 
ges of the system for underdeveloped countries by the various examples he , describes 
of foreign investments in Latin America. 


` A recent study of the. operations of Nestle in Mexico shows that this firm makes as 


much or more money selling Holstein cows (totally unsuitable to tropical conditions) 
to ejidos and then recuperating them when the ejidos are in financial siete only 
to resell them again to other ejido sor-ranchers. i Wo ro 

It is argued that an underdeveloped country is better‘off exporting biievaios agri- 
cultural commodities and importing grain for domestic consumption with the'foreign 
exchange earned from the exports. This argument is correct only if one ignores the 
conditions under which those transactions are. carried Out in a fordign’ agribusiness 
dominated world since a considerable percentage of the foreign exchange earnings 
are profits repatriated by agribusiness. In the end; the‘ local ‘economy is no better 
off than before-and may even be worse off. oe i ! 
Mexico eas wheat for several years in the face of an increasingly poor national 
diet. , By - PLA i i a . 

For example tenants and sharecoppees: {or ejidatarios) are evicted, tae meta 
Exaggerated claims have a political,,;content: they are made to convince the public 
that foreign investments are beneficial in terms of jobs and (for Mexico) reduce the 


. problems associated with the migration of Mexican workers to the US. ~ i 
„El. Cultive de la Fresa en Mexico, Inst ‚Nacional de Investigaciones ae SAG. 


folleto de divulgacion No 48, February 1973, p 4.. ` 

For details see El Imperialismo Fresa, op. cit., and my “Agribusiness aad the Elimina- 
tion of Latin America’s Rural Proletariat,” World Development; Vol 5 No 5/6, Eng- 
land 1977. 

Whether the production of meat represents an economic use of agricultural resources 
under conditions of underdevelopment: (or. perhaps ee is sas’ debatable, 
but the question will remain unanswered here. a 

There exist in Mexico and elsewhere a few intensive cattle öperatiðns (feed lots). 
Unless they are dedicated to the.production of high-quality meat for a.limited clien- 


, tele (tourists) they are operated usually by rich adventurous investors at financial 


(tax deductible) losses and their ‘life expectancy is low. To feed cattle with locally 
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produced grains must be condemned as anti-social under fany circumstances when 
the country is obliged to import staple foods and even if grain is in excess of 
“effective demand” when many people cannot afford an adequate diet. 

This is a typical case of selective technology transfers, which are characteristic of 
all such transfers into underdeveloped agricultures. 


-To this must be added that some of the land devoted to pastures becomes unfit for 


cropping. The opinions of agronomists seem to be divided on this issue; however, it 
seems certain that some soils can be damaged from continued grazing more readily 
than others. Any loss of agricultural resources is contrary to the long-run interests 
of underdeveloped countries and to their future production potential. 

See in this context R F Watters, Cultive Nomada en Latinoamerica, FAQ, Forestry 
Development Paper No 17, Rome, 197] (extracts quoted in La Lucha de clases en el 
campo, Fondo de Culturn, Lecturas, No 14, 1973, pp 317 ff) 
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' ` BARBARA HARRISS 


The Role of Agro-Commercial Capital in 
“Rural Development” in South India 


IN the words of the Interriational Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (IBRD), “rural development is a strategy to improve 
the economic and social life of the rural poor’’...‘‘to reduce poverty, 
increase production and raise productivity...to modernize and 
monetize rural society”. The Bank includes in its emphasis on 
rural lending, “lending to larger scale farmers-when it is necessary 
to raise their production in order to increase food supplies and/or 
contribute to exports.” It is therefore evident that the focus of 
the IBRD’s current renewal of interest in ‘rural development” is 
not simply the increase of agricultural production per se but rather 
an increase in marketed surplus. The latter of course is one essen- 
tial instrument for monetization of the rural economy and for the 
consequent increase in its effective demand. In turn through the 
mechanism of the marketed surplus, food is supplied to the non 
food owning sector (the rural as well as the urban landless), raw 
materials are supplied to agro-industry and control over resources 
transferred via financial ‘mechanisms (for example, through the 
obligation to market in order to earn cash for taxes; through 
the manipulation of relative prices and through the direct invest- 
ment of agricultural savings in non-agriculture). These resources 
may be used for public sector infrastructural investment, public 
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and private sector industrial activity, commerce or for reinvest- 
ment in. agricultural production. “Rural development? both 
provokes and co-exists with non-rural development. In the eyes 
of the IBRD, the “rural’’is virtually congruent with the ‘‘commer- 
cial agricultural”. i - 

It. is clear that the ielatoihip between the system of 
marketing and those of agricultural.and non-agricultural produc- 
tion may be very varied, may change through time and would 
interact with ‘the equally. varied nature of intervention (both in 
production and in exchange) by the State. The directions, extent 
and. pace of the process of transfer and changing control of physi- 
cal. and, financial resources may,take many forms. This actual 
variety presents an obvious challenge to the commonly articulated 
need of bi-lateral and multilateral resource donors and of the social 
science . which supports them, for: models of/guidelines to/and 
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strategies for “rural development”, AAR 
Three Views of the Merchant Sector 


- Indian research both ‘on the T sector and on the 
economic role of: the agricultural marketing, system testifies to this 
variety; if not confusion. Its empirical richness belies an analyti- 
cal sterility. ; Tentatively, this literature may be classified under 
three broad. headings useful for our discussion: i) studies presenting 
an interpretation of.traders as entrepreneurs and as agents of 
rural development; ii) interpretations of ‘merchants as powerless 
agents of stagnation; iii) interpretations of merchants as powerful 
agents of underdevelopment. Studies of. the first type are characte- 
istic of American business and management experts.? They define 
entrepreneurs .as those bringing ‘together resources, in new and 
profitable combinations andas “exploiters of discrepancies in 
economic systems”. Stress is placed on. the ability of traders to 
engage in such entrepreneurial activities as the distribution of new 
commodities, the mobilization of such scarce resources as money 
for ‘credit trading, the provision of employment, and the introduc- 
tion of flexibility in organizational ‘innovation (such as, partner- 
ships ‘and part time, diversified and/or mobile trade). Towns are 
aggregates of enterepreneurs—growth :centres from which ripples 
of wealth spread over the countryside.t Such research is implicitly 
comparative: private,trade:is a more active agent of change than 
-is the State equivalent. Furthermore many of the basic proposi- 
tions-are ‘ideological’, ignoring for.example evidence that traders 
may be selected passively for-trade by the sales representatives of 
industrial or--distributive: firms, that: money mobilized for trade 
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may not have lain idle (as jewellery, brass’ vessels, and so on) but 
may have been appropriated from producers through unequal 
exchange and high monopoly interest rates on money loaned, and 
that the employment generated in the commercial sector. may be 
at exploitative and precarious subsistence wages. í 

The second view of the role ofthe merchant sector repre- 
sents the consensus of much ‘urban anthropological research in the 
wake of Geertz’s identification of the ‘‘bazaar economy” in In- 
donesia.® Bazaar trading is characterized by a diversity: which is 
not deliberately progressive or entrepreneurial but which (after 
the fashion of agricultural intercropping) is designed to minimize 
risk. Trade is petty in scale and entry into trade relatively free. 
The marketing system consists of a hierarchy of debtor-creditor 
relationships whose instability is evinced by the frequent collapse 
of “firms”. Transactions are unrelated, with prices determined by 
individualized haggling. Trade is not employment generative but 
restricted to within the family unit. Business behaviour is geared 
to survival not to growth. It has been called “subsistence trade’’.® 
The mercantile sector is underorganized, overcomplicated and un- 
innovative and the object of the mistrust of peasant producers. Its 
stagnation reflects that of ‘the agrarian economy.’ We find no 
evidence of the entrepreneurial firm, the change agent for 
.rural development, in the West Punjabi refugee traders’ studied. by 
Hazlehurst,’ ‘in the baniya traders of Tezibazaar in eastern Uttar 
Pradesh? or in Mine’s Muslim traders close’ to the metropolis of 
Madras” even though these communities were'studied 15-20 years 
after Geertz had researched small’ town Indonesia and during 
which time intensive agricultural development programmes had 
` been set in motion in India. ‘Though we must respect the detailed 
field research evinced ‘by ‘this school, it remains possible that 
anthropologists may have viewed trade through Geertzian specta- 
cles. Geertz in turn wished his’ study of towns to leaven W W 
Rostow’s now largely: discredited “Stages Theory of Growth.” 

The third interpretation of the role of traders—that they 
-are actively the cause of underdevelopment—typifies much Indian 
Marxism. The mercantile class is stated as exerting a stranglehold 
on commodity and money markets, appropriating and perpetua- 
ting monopoly profits to. be reinvested either ‘“‘unproductively”’ in 
conspicuous consumption or in land and ‘property with.the inten- 
tion of extracting unearned rent and protecting its monopoly 
position. As commodities are accumulated by this class, so peasant 
producers are expropriated and non-agricultural, non-commercial 
consumers are pauperized. Rural demand for the products of non- 
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agriculture stagnates and the mercantile class, too small numerica- 
ally to create effective demand sufficient to support the domestic 
mass production of consumption goods, rely on foreign imports. 
Towns are therefore not growth centres but are sinks of “ante- 
diluvian” .capital.2* This literature is characterized by a high level 
of theoretical abstraction, the use of macro-economic indicators 
for empirical “verification”, the pointed neglect of the (pre- 
sumably bourgeois) anthropologists.and the conceptualization of 
traders as unproductive. This latter carries with it the strong im- 
plication that.traders are not necessary’ and moreover that State 
intervention to replace rather than to regulate private trade will 
lead to more productive uses for ‘resources extracted from agri- 
culture. ; 

' This third view is worth a slightly expanded discussion 
since it can be criticized as being based on misconceptions both of 
the definition of and of the historical role of merchants’ capital as 
expounded by Marx.’ i 


Marx’s Conception of Merchants’ Capital 


According ‘to Marx's labour theory of value in which 
exchange value is the socially: necessary labour time put into the 
production of a good and where use value is a qualitative measure 
of usefulness independent of the amount of different types of labour 
required#®, there are no activities undertaken by merchants’ capital 
(used for the buying and selling of commodities in a manner 
specific to capitalist relations) which: can i increase use value. 
According to’ Marx, the usefulness of traders consists in the fact 
that “a smaller part of society’s labour power and labour time is 
tied up in this unproductive function”.14 That is: trade is unpro- 
ductive but necessary because “the process of (social) reproduction 
itself includes unproductive « functions”. Marx’s merchants’ 
capital is restricted to buying and selling. Few traders actually so 
restrict their activities. They engage.in transport and storage and 
may process goods as well. Transport is productive of use value: 
“the use value of things is materialized only in their consumption 
and this may necessitate a. change of location of those things; 
hence’may require an additional process of production in trans- 
port’’.1® Processing (milling of agricultural products, assembling of 
inputs such as pumpsets) likewise represents ‘‘an interruption of the 
process of circulation for productive purposes?" As regards 
storage, it was Marx’s view that “storage enhances prices without 
contributing to use value’’®. In locking up resources to prevent or 
reduce loss, storage is unproductive, but it is necessary to the 
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organization of the supply of goods. However, elsewhere ‘he argues 
that human and material resource, used.in the maintenance of 
machinery are productive-of use value and to this extent it should 
be acknowledged that storage is productive. It is clearly a simplistic 
travesty of Marx’s’ writing’ to argue in his name as is done, that 
privaté trading equals merchants’ capital egual lack ;of pro- 
ductivity equals no:necessity for its' existence.: a e 
'* © Merchants capital, even in the narrow definition of Marx’s- 
an abstract ‘category and therefore not identifiable as.a concrete 
phenomenon—is necessary for the circulation of. commodities pro- 
duced under capitalism: It is the ‘‘oldest form óf capital’. But its 
historical role:embodies . fundamental contradictions. Merchants’ 
capital both destroys precapitalist structures and also depends 
upon- them as its “‘nutrient-base’’. Its; progressive -role is ‘to allow 
the‘ increase im commodity production, the monetization of econo- 
mies, the integration of regions. ‘Cothmodities and -control:..ovér 
production are appropriated and concentrated';and the way.is 
prepared for the expansion of the. labour force with labour as a 
free commodity subject to the jaws of the market! Its retrogre- 
ssive role consists in its dependence on-precapitalist. social relations | 
for the exploitation of labour. and the extraction of. surplus; its 
attempts -to control production: leads.to the reinforcement of a 
monopoly which. dominates the. economic allocative efficiency of 
commerce and: thwarts the: development of -capitalist production 
on which the increase in commodities traded ultimately depends. 
It is only with the triumph of . productive capital;over merchants’ 
capital that this particular. Beon contradiction.may be resolved 


t ' 


in the interests of progress. : C o ; oe ae: a 
Process of Transition to Capitalism” , 
Capitalist production relations can: penetrate yaral ‘econo- 
mies in many different ways about which. not enough’is, known. 
Having described two . possibilities (the ‘investment.in- agriculture 
of mercantilist profits and the investment of the petty - accumula- 
tions of: peasant producers). Lenin was nonetheless. forced to 
conclude that “infinitely. diverse combinations or elements of this 
‘or that.type of capitalist evolution.are possible”;!®- and Kurien, 
in his review of Kay’s study:of-imerchant capitalism °? concludes: 
“There cannot :be any abstract: generalizations about : these 
conditions”. , n ota oe ae 
` If this is aetepted: ihen we can speculate avout a possible 
resolution of the . confusing and contradictory views of the litera- 
ture treating the role‘of traders in India’s: rural- development . 
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The research record does not provide us with evidence to counter 
possible criticisms of. crude Marxist evolutionism. Nor does it 
allow us to disentangle whether. the different interpretations of the 
role-of traders stem from ‘different ideologies, from substantive 
differences between geographical regions or from a combination 
of both.’ In. spite of this'itis at the least satisfying to conjecture 
that the “bazaar economy” might be.the sphere of circulation of 
a.dominantly precapitalist or petty. commodity producing society, 
thatthe trader as agent-of underdevelopment might be the agent 
of-the.sphere of circulation during the period of the transfor- 
mation: to capitalism from the stage of domination by merchant’s 
-capital and that the trader as entrepreneur might be the agent of 
the sphere of circulation of dominantly national capitalist 
production. 

Since capitalism penetrates irregularly, whole geographical 
regions may be at different stages of capitalist evolution. Market 
towns in transition could, possess. commodity markets working in 
different: ways. Even the individual businessman may invest simul- 
taneously in activities characterizing primitive accumulation, mer- 
chanting and. modern’ capitalist production.” It follows that the 
precise analysis of the social formations of, specific geographical 
regions and their societies, . with, so ‘far as is relevant, a conside- 
ration of the economic ties between the region and wider national 
and international forces would be helpful to our understanding. of 
this process. f 


in This is the objective of a case study of agricultural trade— 
from a random sample survey of 200 of the 2,300 licenced mer- 
chants dealing in agricultural ‘outputs: (paddy and rice), inputs 
(fertilizers:and pesticides) and ‘‘investment goods” (electric and 
diesel water lifting equipment,—-undertaken in 1972-74 in the semi- 
arid eastern plain of North: Arcot District of Tamil Nadu where 
about 550;000 tonnes of irrigated rice and 200,000 tonnes of ground- 
nut are produced annually. The study of the political economy of 
agricultural commerce “interdigitates: with the following others: 
i) a detailed case study of the incomplete penetration of capita- 
„lism into agricultural production in one village and its environs”; 
di) a random sample survey: of .production and consumption of 
200 rice cultivators and 80 landless labourers over 18 months in 
12 randomly: selected villages; iii) a random sample survey of 
100 businesses and trades of all types in one market town undertak- 
en jointly.by Jand B Harriss; iv) a sample survey of periodic 

market place trade in all commodities. 
To identify the nature of commerce and its role in rural deve- 
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lopment requires the systematic pursuit of: i) the circuit of capital 
in commerce—its quantities and origins, its rates of accumulation 
and the destinations of accumulated capital; ii) the social relations 
of exchange, social relations within trading firms and the chara- 
cteristics of the labour-market in commerce; ii) the relations bet- 
ween agro-commerce and agricultural production (reflected in the 
way in which prices are formed, in the behaviour of the money and 
commodity markets and in the direct agricultural interests of : tra- 
ders), the relations between agro-commerce: and big . business,the 
State and the mercantile sector as a whole. Such an analysis is 
attempted in “Transitional Trade”? and the conclusions are 


1 


presented here. sige ie Lai puis poi o 
The Dominant Form of Agricultural Commerce in North Arcot 
“If we take ‘capitalist enterprise to comprise the separation of 
labour from the ownership of the means of production, the alloca- 
tion of financial resources:between activities according to their 
relative profitability and the accumulation and concentration. of 
such resources, then 75. percent of the agricultural traders sampled 
ran firms with some characteristics of capitalism. Three quarters. of 
the firms involved in the exchange of commodities employ a labour 
‘force separated from the ownership of the means of production. 
Further, the owners of capital, whose origin is increasingly agro- 
commercial and which increasingly through time: is reinvested in 
trade, allocate their resources rationally on capitalist. lines accor- 
ding to the relative. profitability of differents sectors of North 
Arcot’s economy. From calculations of rates of profit (Table 1) we 
know that agricultural trade asia whole is more profitable:than „are 
agroprocessing, moneylending or agricultural production.and that 
the sale of certain commodities, in particular pumpésets, has a rate 
of return to financial outlay: which is totally disproportionate to any 
other economic activity. Besides, there is considerable'‘economic 
activity which is productive of use value in agricultural .trade. 'We 
also have evidence of higher monetary returns to labour and of 
-the greater profitability of:trade for the owners of larger firms. 
Finally, the average total income in a trading family amounted to six 
firm-family. livelihood units:whereas that for an agricultural produ- 
-cing family was 1.1 and for landless labour 0.7.22 Though trading 
families are larger (ayeraging 7.5 members) than agricultural pro- 
- ducing: families (averaging '5.9) and the landless (averaging 3.9 
members per family) we can see that the commercial sector which 
has been rapidly expanding is‘also disproportionately rich, further 
suggestive of the accumulation of capital in commerce. 


+ 
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TABLE I 
Averacé Rate Or Prorrr In SECTORS Or THE AGRARIAN Economy Or NORTH 
Arcor Disrricr  _, 
Sector ; : Average Annual Rate of Proflt*, 1972-74 
Agricultural commerce (weighted average) © 24 
Agro-processing (dominantly rice milling) “15 
Agricultural wholesaling 24 
Rice retailing p ` Pane | 
Agricultural inputs trading 14 


Agricultural investment goods trading. (electric ` 
and diesel pumpsets and electrical equipment) 63 


Agricultural production 4-11 varying with holding size* 
Formal sector interest rates on money 9-12 5 
Informal sector interest rates on money » 12-25 averaging 1-820 
* Rate of profit 
Oo—c s 
CS+WCG 
where © = Gross value of output“ 


G = Costs 
CS = Capital stock 
. WC = Working capital 
S = Consumption expenditure of trader’s family computed at minimum level of 
living norms (see CT Kurien, Rural Poverty in Tamil Nadu, India, ILO World Employ- 
ment Programme Working Paper, Geneva, 1976, p 24). 


*souRCE: J Harriss. Capitalism and Peasant Agriculture: Agrarian Structure and Change in 
Northern Tamilnadu, Unpublished Ph D Thesis, University of East ‘Anglia, 1977, Table A 
5.10. All other calculations from B., Harriss, Transitional Trade forthcoming. 


If we use the criteria of relative wealth, of the rate of expan- 
sion of'the number of-people in trade and of the rate of profit, we 
are led to agree with Chattopadhyay that there is “a commercial 
explosion”. However, we shall later see whether his explanation 
for it “that it is put down to the assets preferences of the upper 
reaches of tural landholdings” and that it has unhinged the eco- 

‘nomy from productive capital formation and resulted in a haste- 
ning of primary accumulation? -(which, incidentally, is the typical 
- conclusion of many Marxist analyses) holds for North Arcot. 

‘Other evidence, however, qualifies a picture.of unconstrained 
growth of mercantile capitalism. They are: i) With significance as 
evidence for the dominant form trade being a transitional capi- 
talism are the frequency of debt relationships of wage labourers 
to the firm and the social and economic distinctions in the highly 
imperfect labour market between the relatively more privileged 
salaried labour and piece rate (reserve army) labour; ii) There 
are ties of debt between traders and farmers—but though some 
traders take pride in not borrowing the money they lend, the majo- 
rity of traders are themselves usually in debt, and the study of 
the hierarchical money market showed that for the most part in- 
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terest rates do not justify the term “primary accumulation”; iii) To 
ramify the data on the accumulation of capital in .trade, there is 
evidence for the technical condition of ‘‘poverty”in trade, especia- 
ly among family firms with restricted trading contacts. About 
five percent of agricultural traders (though about half of the rice 
retailers) had total incomes from agricultural and other trading, 
and from production itself which left them below the ‘‘poverty, 
line’; iv) There are clear differences in productivity , and 
profitability between small and large firtns; the more. diverse the 
activities of a firm the greater its profits. Yet in general, large 
firms start large and small firms rarely grow large so that 
there must be checks on accumulation. These checks possibly’ 
operate on the deepening of capital, or “vertical linkaging’’; 
with ;the pattern of capital investment’ tending to lead to in- 
creased diversity of economic interests; v) There is no consistent 
relationship between accumulation in trade and change in the 
ownership of land. Traders with land have relatively « large 
landholdings, averaging 14 acres against the mean holding’ size 
for the district of three;‘but ‘there were about.as many cases of 
traders of all size selling off their land and: unhitching themselves. 
from: the production process as there were cases of traders inves- 
ting in land. The land, rented’ out by traders i is far in excess of the 
average for the district, but, as John Harriss mentions?! in our 
joint survey of commerce ‘and business in Arni town, it was evident 
that land rented out was reverting’. to direct,.management by 
trading families because of: ‘the profitability . of cultivation ‚using 
high yielding varieties (on a par with. formal sector moneylending, 
see Table I); -vi):Finally, despite. formidable: problems with the 
interpretation “of historical. data, it. is:likely-that .the structural 
conditions for competition or: ‘monopoly’ within „agricultural com- 
modity and money markets,;'which condition the rate,of extraction 
of resources from the agricultural. sector, area, function of the 
local agrarian structure.itself. This varies;.even within a relatively 
egalitarian’ dry! district, on quite ʻa large -scale from one small 
region to the next, though Lorenz curves:for the concentration of 
trade are not concave as those for the concentration of landhol- 
dings constructed’ by Baker.®?. , ‘ aagi uo 

So riot surprisingly the dominant- from of: třade'is capitalist 
but it is a ' constrained type of capitalism: The(interaction between 


commercé and ‘agriculture is best conceptualized. as'‘dialect ical: so 
that we can‘look for explanation’ for these checks'.and constraints 


on the} devélopment ‘of agro-commerce within the:- agricultural 
sector proper. EO ee Dee: Hs ee Sao A SRE, 
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The Dynamic of Agriculture i in North Arak ' E 


i 


. © Here itis possible. to summarize the, conclusions of John 
Harriss’ analysis of the agrarian, economy of one. village called 
Randam near Arni. It is his conclusion that a process of differen- 
tiation is. taking place, irrespective of the Chyanovian cyclical 
resources and capabilities of farm families, and that a class of 
capitalists is evolving in the countryside. The process of differenti- 
ation, a precondition for the accumulation of capital, and the 
freeing of a labour force, which has been accelerated by the new 
agricultural technology, isat the same time constrained by the 
fact that capitalists cannot expand the forces of agricultural pro- 
duction further without acquiring land. “The new technology has 
consolidated the more backward forms of capitalist domination 
by intensifying, the dependence on the market of the large number 
of farmers who depend on consumption loans and loans of working 
capital.”33 On the one hand, marginal petty commodity producers 
do not yield up their land to capitalist farmers because the former 
are being reproduced, albeit on unequal terms by merchant and 
usurer’s capital and on the other, their kinship systems maintain 
their land “within a tight circle of kin.”% If this maintenance 
continues indefinitely then “capitalist production” will be de- 
formed indefinitely. : 

So in this case, the central question to which we must find 
an answer is why it. isin the: interests of merchant and usurer 
capital to-maintain a.socially viable but technically suboptimally 
efficient subsector of the peasantry. -| f 

: Before we answer this question we must acknowledge that 
to extrapolate:a detailed ‘analysis of one village and of the relation- 
‘ship between this one village :and: one town to the whole eastern 
plain is risky. Randam is :an: untypically rich village. It is also 
quite'close to its market town..As Lenin says: “The more remote a 
village is, the greater and'cruder' the subjugation of the peasan- 
try.” Also Nanjamma Chinnappa’s survey data on debt and loans 
(admittedly very difficult data to.obtain, and so possibly inaccurate) 
does show a disproportionately: large number óf -smaller- farmers 
who apparently did not admit .to borrowing at all, or who met 
cash expenses for cultivation from hiring themselves out as agricul- 
. tural labour for other farmers.5* Nevertheless: John Harriss’ analy- 
sis of the processes at work’ and. of the. constraints operating on 
these processes is generalizable and the. question about the role 
and interests of merchants and usurer’s capital.a perfectly valid one 
theoretically and’ empirically for i) our sample survey of farmers 
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across the whole study area ‘shows,. without doubt, that it is pri- 
vate traders’ moneylending (together with the possibility of hiring 
himself out as agricultural labour) rather than loaris from the State 
through, cooperatives: that finance the marginal farmer. This 
cori¢lusion is valid even acknowledging the extent: to which the: 
State channels funds through private’ fertilizer dealers for they are 
few i in number comprising ‘only ‘five percent of all agricultural tra-. 
ders; ii) our sample survey of farmers also shows ‘that the small 
farmer i is not discriminated against it’ terms of the’ price he is 
givén for his marketed’ ‘surplus of paddy; when vanity and season 
are’ held constant. Bas 

0 Oùr answer to the central question takes a ‘somewhat simi- 
lar form to John Harriss’ analysis of the agricultural ‘economy. 
Large numbers of small ‘traders, some family firms but many small 
capitalist firms are able to maintairi themselves from trade ` and to 
competé with each’ other ‘and’ big traders. One form which this 
competition takes is in lending out money ‘to farmers at rather low 
interest Tates. ‘Thus the marginal trader’ allows the marginal: far- 
mer to reproduce himself andi ‘survive: This begs the further ques-- 
tion: why. are there’ so many ‘small ttaders? | ves ay 


i. 


os 4 fis wht 
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Reiso for: thé: Commercial «< Explosion” z; tan 


There séem to be at least five reasons - why “agricultural 

cornmierce is relatively $ so ctowded: 00o 00 so ohea oË 
_ “i” Since commerce is: ‘more profitable on the: average than 

any Other sector of this ‘region’s écotiomy, it‘attracts: éntrants. ` As 
with Lenin’s study of the evolution’ ofthe women lace traders in 
Moscow gubernia so here: “Such types develop . from ‘among the 
small: producers: -themselves...: There is no doubt.that undér:commo:-. 
dity économy not only: prosperous industrialists: in ‘general,: but. 
also and particularly irepresentatives'of:merchants’ capital: emerge 
from among ‘the ‘smallproducers”’3’, .and; there .is.a:continuum. of, 
evolution from ‘producer ito.independent trader... : > l 

: New - entrants to trade also. come increasingly from: within 
thë commercial sectoriitself. We shall explain why this occurs in, 
(ii) below.” Interestingly entrants into: trade,may be drawn from., 
the wage labour force, who accumulate the generally small quanta 
of ' starting capital slowly through years (generally about a decade), ° 
of wage labour-during which period they.also ‘acquire.the necessary. 
skills and’ contacts. All this: occurs despite. debt . bondage to. the 
owner ' which suggests that, though debt.bondage is frequent, it is 
not such’ as to characterize trading firms as feudal... © a pa. 

ii) Commerce may also: be numerically crowded ‘because.of ' 
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. demographic expansion in this.sector., Traders’. families are larger 


than those of the average peasant producer:and family members 
require employment. Joint family businesses become managerially 
unwieldy, ‘and: often split to provide each son and occasionally 
each adult family member with control over resources, particularly 
control over the -ratio..within “profits? between consumption 
expenditure and reinvestment. 

_- (| iii): But commerce may be auineacally. crowded because 
joint families split:for another .reason. This is ‘that State tax legis- 
lation -discriminates. against’ multiple enterprise, joint family 
combines: There are powerful: fiscal incentives.for simple single 
owner businesses, ` and many ~ traders acknowledged having split 
firms for that reason. One split may of course create threc or four 
firms and does not necessarily, though it does usually, involve 
splitting the social unit as well as the economic one. 

iv) ~The State encourages easy entry into commerce in two 
other ways. While the State has a.quite blatantly contradictory 
policy and legislation for paddy: and rice marketing (advocating 
both modern automatic mill machinery and hand ` pounding; 
advocating both the nationalization of the grain trade and market 
regulation which promotes private competition) and. is therefore 
unstable in its control of commerce, in North Arcot District the 
dominant: form of intervention encourages competition through 
market regulation in an effort:to reduce distributive margins at a 
minimum cost to public funds by maximizing numbers in trade. 

v) ‘International ideological pressure favouring private 
‘trade coupled with the Central Government’s priority for expan- 
ding the fertilizer ‘industry (which is both publicly and privately 
owned) in order to increase food production, has led to a spawning 
of small-inputs dealers. The intermediary international merchant 
capitalist fertilizer and pesticides distributing companies compete 
with an identical product through several separate networks of pri- 
vate. dealers, through the cooperatives and even through the State’s 
Department.of Agriculture, though these systems suffer from orga- 
nizational instability. However, the possibilities for private tra- 
ders to concentrate capital through this kind of trade, given the 
control of allocations by the’ distributing companies and given the 
tight control over credit by the State’s own financial institutions, 
are limited. > ' Puke 

The expansion of commerce itself increases anuai pro- 
duction and, via the marketed surplus, feeds back into commerce 
again. But, competition among traders for commodities takes thc 
form of money lending at relatively low interest rates (in whiçh 
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market, the effect on interest.rates of subsidized cooperative credit 
from State financial institutions has not been negligible). This, in 
allowing the marginal farm to reproduce itself, also acts contradic- 
torily to constrain the expansion of commodity production and to 
constrain the pénetration of capitalism into agriculture. Because 
commodity production is constrained, commodity prices are suffi- 
ciently high at the retail end for agricultural traders. to exploit 
market imperfections, which are in turn .quite often the result of 
State interventions in marketing (such as rice levies and movement 
restrictions) which ostensibly have the opposite objective. Agricult- 
ural traders then reap-the profits which fuel the system. Crowding 
which is usually associated with decreasing. profits and incomes 
here may be suggestive of the reverse. Ege 

Because there'is a socially and technically determined dekas 
on the physical‘ improvements.a capitalist can,make to his land, 
and therefore a constraint ‘on-the expansion of. capitalist agricul- 
ture without the further acquisition of land, and. because the land 
market is sticky; the only alternative investment for the agricult- 
ural capitalist (as for the employee in:. trade or the petty accum- 
ulator) is trade, where he has to compete in moneylending and 
therefore maintain the crucial constraint. : 3 

So we have a situation where both the agrarian :sttucture 
and the various interventions of the State create conditions where 
competition by traders for marketed surplus is actually constraining 
long term agricultural development. This process is more marked 
in some localities than in others.**. oal 

The final question we are able to investigate is why the’ 
expropriation of land by merchants does not take place. There 
seem to be three reasons. ° .- 

One is hinted at by Washbrook .in his historical study of 


agrarian structure in dry and irrigated. areas of Madras Presi- 


dency*®: “The rich peasant (read “‘trader”) could find better ways 
of spending his money than idly pursuing title deeds”. The assump- 
tion of legal possession was long, complex, costly and “fraught 
with danger”. 

Secondly traders often declare that heres is a ceiling to 
the amount of land they or their families are prepared to manage, 
to explain a lack of interest in expanding agricultural holdings. 
Given the relatively large absolute sizes of these (10-15 acres) this 
declaration does not carry obvious weight, particularly as so much 
traders’ land is rented out. However, there must be a ceiling on 
the manageability of land distributed in geographically spattered 
parcels, which would surely be the’ case with. the expropriated 
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property of marginal farmer-clients. 


Lastly it is not rational to take over more land. Trade on 
the average is more profitable than is agricultural production at 
the high margin. Trade on the average is ‘more profitable than is 
moneylending on the average. It is not profits from “usury” 
much as the imperative of getting a steady stream of supplies— 
over and above what the trader and his family could themselves 
produce—that both prevents a trader from acquiring land that. 
might on the accounts books be owed him, and that presently main- 
tains this transitional state. Bureaucratic intervention. in money, 
inputs and product markets and in the sphere of taxation also 
actually works to maintain this state. 
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iin to Glass an Caste Oppression in 
agar District, oe 1952 


i © Part. Two 


AN important ‘social qualification - must“ be added to the 
earlier characterization of agrarian relations in Thanjavur. The 
monopolistic and ‘extensive landlordism -that is typical of the 
region has been decribed in the context of the mirasi system. The 
establishment of mirasi villages should be linked to the prevalencé 
of Brahmin landlordism in Thanjavur, which sponsored multi-caste 
villages,: to be jointly managéd by the Brahmin community in a 
village. ..Multi-caste villages’. expressed an essential feature’ of the 
village ‘community‘in a system 'of self-sustaining rights and services 
between hereditary occupational groups. Ifa historical analysis of 
the development of this feature is to‘ be made, the development of 
land relations undér the feudal Cholas is of importance, ‘when in a 
certain period grant:of villages were made to groups of Brahmins, 
in-order to maintain.them: :The further development of this prac- 
tice; for various reasons, seems to-have led to a deliberate attempt 
by certain rulers to restrict land ownership to only ‘the Brahmin caste 
in such brahmadeya villages. -This meant that exclusive land owner- 
ship rested with a particular caste-in' certain villages.! Any analysis 
of the link between land: .and caste in Thanjavur. must analyze the 
development of such villages, in which land was traditionally owned 
by Brahmins and:which were characterized by the separation of 
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the landlord from actual cultivation and the accompanying ritual 
ban on a Brahmin using a plough—that is, engaging in labour. 

Apart from land monopoly, the incidence of landownership 
-by Brahmins has traditionally been high in Thanjavur. In 1807, 
the Tanjore Committee in its report recorded that “‘there is hardly 
a family of this colony which does not hold land on ordinary mirasi 
tenure in Tanjore.” To substantiate this statement, they quoted 
the fact that the Brahmins constituted over 27 percent of the total 
number of mirasdars (62,048). An 1876-77 jamabandi is even more 
revealing. Out of 136,532 pattas the Brahmins held 37,736, although 
the entire Brahmin population formed only 6.42 percent of the 
district’s total population.? 


Social Dominance of the Brahmin Community 


With this land monopoly, there had traditionally been a ' 


peculiar social monopoly exercised by this caste over the lives of 
the people in Thanjavur’s villages. It has been observed that in 
brahmadeya villages which were to be ‘purified’ of landownership 
by other castes, the Brahmin landlords were expected to absorb 
the land owned by other castes. But there were villages with 
heterogenous caste land ownership. In such villages there tradi- 
tionally were two village assemblies—the sabha, formed of all the 
Brahmins and the ur, which was composed of other castes. 
Membership of both assemblies was restricted to landowners. The 
interesting feature of this system was that if landowners who were 
members of the lesser category of,village assemblies fulfilled certain 


conditions, that is, acquired high educational qualifications to’ 


enable them to match the Brahmin’s vaunted skill in debating, 
they could. become members of the sabha. In Thanjavur, in the 
citadel of Brahminism, as many as nine différent.castes are.known 
to have owned land on a significant: scale. What-is even more 
significant is that as a result of changes over.a period of ‘time, 
among the largest landlords in Thanjavur today are not Brahmins 
but Moopanars (like the present President of the Tamil Nadu 
Congress Committee (I), Vellalars and Naidus: And this is not a 
recent phenomenon. Many of these huge landlords have owned 
land since the Mahratta Rajas, under whom they. proven = aia 
as military officers, and even earlier. 

The historical importance of the village assemblies cannot 
be overemphasized. In’a community where elements of common 
landownership persisted, ‘all major agricultural operations were 
organized and planned by the village community of landlords. In 
a closed stratified society, which was hierarchically organized, a Il 
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major disputes- and issues concerning either the entire village or 
sections of the village would be decided by the village assembly. 
In such a village organization, the recognition of landownership 
by castes other than Brahmins must be considered important. 

The overall dominance of the Brahmin community, within 
this context, is striking. The ideological influence exercised by this 
community was stupendous. In 1906, when they constituted onc- 
fifteenth of the total population of Thanjavur, still more numerous 
in this district than in ‘any other district of Madras Presidency 
apart from Ganjam and Canara, the Collector wrote: ‘“Brahminical 
Hinduism is here a living reality, and not the neglected cult 
shouldered out by the worship of aboriginal godlings ... almost 
every village has a temple.’ 

The link between ideological and economic dominance, in 
this context, could be brought out by a-deeper analysis of the 
extensive ownership of land by temples in Thanjavur. The growth 
of these landlords has a long historical past, but itis clear that 
first, they have been concentrated in eastern Thanjavur, where 
sub-infeudation is most complex and rack-renting most oppressive, 
and secondly, they. have a close link with Brahmin dominance in 
the region. During the Chola period their management was subject 
to the supervision of both the State and the (Brahmin-controlled) 
village assembly. Their existence encouraged Brahmins to set up 
agraharam villages, where. again this caste was dominant. It has 
been noted that in the management of temple lands extra-econo- 
mic, specifically-caste, considerations have determined the choice 
of tenant. Most commonly, the ‘choice would be a Brahmin, who 
again was barred from tilling the land, and would therefore sublet 
the land. Historically, these managements have been known to 
charge extremely high rents (borne by Brahmins for the status of 
renting land from a temple) and vary them greatly.‘ The weight 
of this burdén was undoubtedly felt at the level of the cultivating 
tenant. 


z 


The Class-Caste Relationship , 


The prevalence of Brahmin landlordism has encouraged a 
misleading oversimplification of the relationship between class and 
caste in Thanjavur. Beteille writes, in what is now accepted termi- 
nology in class-room sociology: “Very broadly speaking one can 
characterise the Brahmins as landowners, the Non-Brahmins as 
cultivating tenants and the Adi-Dravidas as agricultural labourers. 
This characterisation highlights only the typical position. It holds 
true particularly with regard to Brahmins and Adi-Dravidas... 
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Not all Brahmins are landowners, nor are all landowners Brahmins. 
The typical Brahmin in Sripuram, is, nonetheless, a, borer 
and it is he who sets the pattern for others to follow... 

~ The-generic term, ‘Non Brahmins’, is:a misnomer histori- 
cally.’ Beteille himself, when he'is typifying castes, remarks that 
“among the.Non-Brahmins it admits of numerous exceptions since 
there are both landowners. and agricultural labourers among them, 
and also there are Non-Brahmins of artisan- and servicing castes 
who do not directly. engage ‘in . agriculture.””. Gough uses,a. more 
useful classification, aristocratic castes; tenant farmers and specia- 
lized village .servants:and craftsmen and. traders of: the ‘town:® 
The salient feature of. this characterization is’ that,Non-Brahmins 
are not only differentiated by class features, as Beteille would have 
us accept, but that within’ the‘caste system itself these different 
sections of the Non-Brahmins.are qualitatively distinct... ... ; 


The ‘aristocratic castes” have earlier been mentioned. The 
fact that these castes do not have moriopoly over - Brahminical re- 
ligion as expressed in’ exclusive rights of ‘worship, -has historically 
made a difference in their social orgatiization as ‘opposed ‘to “the 
Brahmins. But the dominant ideology has had its impact on this 
section of landowners as well. The Gazetteers describe the Vellalars 
as‘more orthodox’ than thé Brahmins in religious observances. Be- 
teille, too, observes that some well-to-do ‘Vellalar' and: Kallar land- 
owners have appropriated to` ‘themselves the ritual, ban on tilling 


the land, which the Brahmins claimed as their’ birthright. ʻi 
-d 
‘Sanskritization’ is too ambiguous ‘and general a ‘characteriza- 


tion of this process. There is a ‘fundamental distinction between 
castes which acquire such customs in their life-style ‘because they 
-share, or have begun to share, certain other 1 impor tant characteris- 
tics with Brahmin landowners (such as, ‘those caste” Hińđus“ who 
were landlords in an “economy where Brahmin’ Tandlordism was 
predominant) and castes which change’ their’ traditional life-style, 

when their opportunities in life have changed, because the socio- 
economic situation has changed.’ In the, former „category we 
would find the ‘caste Hindu’ of Thanjavur, who over time have in- 
fluenced agrarian relations by: monopolizing land in certain areas, 
just as the Brahmins have historically done, This is-.not merely a 
question of sharing power. -The problem’ of a historical analysis 
of how caste has influenced agrarian relations remains. The.im- 
portant reality of emerging—that is, over'a fairly long period of 
time—social characteristics of sections of the landlord class, must 
be studied. Beteille’s crude concordance between -the Brahmin 
castes.and the landlord class pre-empts. the possibility of studying 
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in depth the distinction, the similarities and the relationships bet- 
ween these two sections in a historical study. 


In Gough’s second category, of ‘Non-Brahmin’ castes, she 
places the tenant farmers like the Agamudatyar and the specialized 
village servants. Their common characteristic is their link with the 
land and a dependence on the landlord community. It is clear that 
the tenants have been historically subservient to the landlord caste 
within the village'comnmunity. However, set apart from these castes 
were the ‘service castes’ of the village. In the traditional village 
community, artisans. were given shares from the common land to 
induce them to stay in the village: This was the essential bond 
between’: the land and the working-people of the village who did 
not work the land —the link in essence between the village com- 
munity and the ‘service. castes. Colonialism destroyed this link 
between: the artisans and the -village community. It also set in 
motion processés which led to their joining the ranks of the land- 
less or the poor peasant (often a tenant) but, in their caste names 
and often in their caste practices, their distinction from the castes 
which had earlier composed the ‘other two classes remained, as 
indeed it did in their consciousness. 


The third category‘ of castes—the craftsmen and traders of 
the towns—may: have historically been separated from the artisan 
castes-in the village community. But historically, even their internal 
caste-organization changed with this process. Under the Cholas, 
the guilds of weavers dre said to-have played a strong role in local 
affairs.’ Even’ if-we use Beteille’s characteristic of life-style alone in 
déscribing and typifying castes, it is clear that these castes have 
historically become distinct from the servicé castes in the village. 
Instéad ‘of being attached to the landlord community through their 
rights in the village land (maniam), work in the town was soon 
undertaken on-a corporate basis and according to established 
tradition. Further they were no longer cribbed and confined in the 
closed system of the village:community and were open to further 
development, both social and economic. It is clear then that these 
‘Non-Brahmin’ castes are essentially disparate and have been 
clubbed together unscientifically in the academic literature. The 
only possible and likely justification for the continued usage of the 
term is that it isintended to convey a sense of opposition within 
the .caste structure between the Brahmins and the castes which 
comprise the ‘Non-Brahmins’. But historically they have had 
varied relations and responses to the Brahmins, evenif we group 
the Brahmins together as landlords. 
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On the other hand, the concept of ‘opposition’ could have — 
a real significance if it can be employed to describe the essential 
ideological constructs of the. caste system and the type and scale of 
oppression which it not only represented but upheld and directed. 
In this sense, practising untouchability was vital for the caste 
system as it had developed in Thanjavur. The deep and intense, 
separation between the Harijans and the ‘caste Hindus’. has histo- 
rically expressed the land-labour relations and the social relations.. 
Itis ‘this that gives the caste system its abidingly rigid nature. More, 
strikingly, it is this. feature which is-the key to the historical role. 
that:the caste system played -by intervening: pherehy Terrae the; 
process of historical development. . ..._-, i — 

The most significant aspect of the social. role of. the Hac 
jans is their traditional. link with labour, in a society where. labour: 
was ‘degraded - ‘and despised ritually ‘in the-extreme. While it is true: 
that few of India’s upper castes till the land in aréas where they! - 
are‘dominant, it must also’ be observed: that: it is. only “in-areas. 
where Brahmin landlordism has- played an important social : role, 
that such.an abiding disdain for labour has developed and been 
reinforced by its percolation , to other landlord castes: . 


: The lowest rungs of :the caste- hierarchy.. were- invariably. 
neues working . under: .extra-economic ;: pressure... The -. social, 
vulnerability of this section of ‘the labouring people was not limited. 
to. their. being subject to-obnoxious treatment and. severe ‘punish:: 
ment from the landlords over and above their arduous terms-of. 
labour, which have .been broadly depicted. -Right through the, 
nineteenth century and úp to the present: day, in ‘Thanjavur as’ 
well as in other parts of the country,‘these varying forms of 
abject labour .based on extra-economic. compulsions have gone 
hand in hand with a very rigid system of social stratification. The. 
report on.the. condition. of. pannayals. in Thanjavur during the late 
1930s, notes that a pannayal was “invariably of the Ad ravida 
community.” ; ati aoe! Gi se, IE 3 

Gough shows how the continuum of Harijans performing’ 
agricultural labour in Thanjavur has been real, although. through’ 
the development of historical forces, their conditions’ have chan-: 
ged from some form of slavery to the pannayal system and to land- 
less labour.’ The Gazetteérs note that they are the great labouring 
caste of the land. This caste was most numerous in Thanjavur. 
district, apart from South Arcot and Chinglepet in the old Madras 
Presidency. Dharma Kumar remarks that the link between agri- 
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cultural labour and the untouchables was so strong and the South 
Indian caste system so rigid that “‘the strength of the caste svstem 
provides one method of estimating the number of agricultural 
labourers.’® Apart from such reconstructions, which reject any 
detailed examination of productive relations as.such, the fact re- 
mains that the caste system was deeply. bound up with relations of 
work in the countryside. Perhaps it is this feature which has unfor- 
tunately, lent itself to the static structural theory of the caste 
system that dominates the sociology of India. In this theoretical 
perception, the two extremes of thé caste system are positioned 
sharply in terms of ritual and social practices and sometimes 
(as in Beteille’s schema), in terms of economic criteria, But the 
Jesson that should be drawn from this phenomenon is not an 
e asy-to-reckon-with ‘structural’ model of the caste system. It is 
rather that a study of the caste system must begin from the many- 
sided recognition that caste has historically been cramping soci- 
ety by restricting a section of the population to social and econo- 
mic drudgery principally on ideological grounds. 


Danger of Oversimplification 


An important fallout of the structural approach to caste 
- would be that historical analysis of the rise and decay of classes 
would be forfeited. For instance, an analysis of the dispossession 
of the small peasantry as a result of colonial rule and the 
resulting impact on the castes which comprised the small peasants, 
the tenants and the artisans cannot be carried out by this method 
of oversimplification. Only a detailed examination of the agra- 
rian relations as a whole— in terms of both caste and class which 
are inextricably bound up together— would be of use. The inter- 
vention of caste in agrarian relations emerges repeatedly. The tra- 
ditional ban.on untouchables renting land as tenants, justified in 
ritual terms, strengthened the separation between the labouring 
caste and the land they cultivated. In short, practising untoucha- 
blity was an essential ingredient in the system of land relations 
which required an entire labour force in bondage. It was bred in 
its specific form by the developing land relations, but yet it had 
also its own independent evolution which made it an intrinsic ele- 
ment in agrarian relations, moulding it at its core. 

It is essentially wrong to assume that a fundamental and 
all embracing definition (either structural or ideological) of the 
caste system which can be superimposed on society at any given 
point of time is possible. The basic problem is not one of defining 
caste, but of explaining its persistence and understanding its func- 
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tioning: Yet when change is analyzed, it need :not be -perceived 
simply as the impact of outside influences on: the, caste system. 
While important developments, above all colonialism; have set into: 
motion forces with an.indisputable impact:on the caste system, to 
separate one aspect of. social organization, the economic from the: 
_ social, is actually to underestimate the nature of caste. ‘Caste has: 
had an economic function--insofar.as it’. first buttressed, or even: 
perhaps; defined,..a division, of labour.and:ovér time, ‘as produc-: 
tion, relations, themselves developed,. gave. themi::a definite.and 
relatively-rigid social. valuation: Thesocial.attitude towards labour; 
has become ‘an essential. feature of the form of labour.: .- . ae 
“It must. be firmly. emphasized that the: existence of caste in 
the villages as an: ordered :isystem. of ..stratification,. need not 
‘exclude, the: -existence of classes, as! belonging- to- the sphere of - 
relations.. of.; production:::;More .. importantly, ` caste: cannot be: 
reduced. to class,- and orn: the. other: hand. we.: cannot: artificially- 
separate ; and’. compartmentalize :the two structures. The ‘caste 
system has very significantly, cònfinedi and-büttressed the structure 
of the developing classes in India. In Thanjavur, i it must be noted 
that monopolistic landlordism took on. certain ‘highly - specific 
features because it.was bound up inextricably: with : Brahmin land- 
lordism. ‘And, comparably, the extreme practice: of untouckability: - 
has, added -;important: social .dimensions to the. characteristics of 
labour,and the structure of production relations: oo aa 78S 
Division and "Hierarchy: ‘Tdsological Constructs ofl thé Caste ‘System... 
It is only: when these-ideologically* structured ‘differences! 
which: have developed into'socially -arrogated characteristics; and’ 
have assumed .ithrough:‘history -'overweening' social’ proportions: 
which: intervene in; a major way in production relations‘are attacked 
in their: broadest dimensions, that.the castesystem can be overconté!: 
Yet itis the essential nature. of the. caste system which itself con-' 
strains and -holds-back the:spread: of.such . mobilization, by-artifi- 
cially dividing society. As Bougle writes perceptively perhaps with 
some elements: of. exaggcrations:‘‘Hindu: civilisation’ has: refused’ 
with an extraordinary résistance, this:(social-and political) unifying 
and lévelling forcé; not.one political: unity has: succeeded in over- 
coming the mutual opposition of primitive groups; the-require-. 
ments of primitive. religion ‘have: continued’'to govern the whole 
social. organization. without question; they have even given their 
form to. groups créated by industry and of economic origin. Thus. 
a sort of arrested sociological development characterised Hindu 
civilisation. India has prolonged, indefinitely, a phase that other 
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civilizations have only passed through or rather, she like the 
others has developed the primitive principles but in an inverse 
direction to the general.one. Where other civilizations have unified: 
mobilised and levelled, she has divided, specialised, and hierar- 
chised.”’!0 

i The very concept of hiérarchy rooted in a social definition . 
of purity and pollution implies an ordered, unchanging society. 
Caste clearly contains within itself a primitive mode of classification. 
An analysis of the caste concepts of consanguinity, clan organiza- 
tion, kin terminology and even caste names which resemble totemic 
names would bring out how formally it has retained features 
similar to tribal organization. The Brahminical world-view that 
dominates Thanjavur often draws freely from the same well of 
ideological constructs that have buttressed caste consciousness in 
earlier social formations. Of this nature would be the separation 
of priestly function frem manual labour, the strong link between 
labour and untouchability, and the fundamental hierarchical 
ordering of people in closed clusters. But it would be misleading 
and unscientfic to confine an analysis of the caste system to its 
ideological constructs, as has been done in the extraordinary 
emphasis found in Indian sociology today on the constructs of 
‘purity’ and ‘pollution’ at the cost of any wider study. In short, 
a study of the caste system should. not restrict itself to the ‘‘fanci- 
ful claim of superiority of the so-called higher castes over the 
lower castes (caste arrogance) but the real and peculiar organiza- 
tion in which the members of both the so-called higher and lower 
castes lived,” 1 


Retarding Influence on Social Movements 


Itis particularly with reference to the scheduled castes who 
are not‘only economically deprived but socially vulnerable and 
culturally maimed, that the caste system reveals the manner in 
which it has been the stumbling block to Indian development. 
Although fundamental social processes have occurred and develo- 
ped, the self-perpetuating ordered structure of the caste system — 
poised as it were over the basic class structure and influencing it— 
has provided the principles of cruel oppression, as well as elements 
of retardation in the people’s responses to this oppression. 

The rigidity of the caste system, which accounted for or 
propagated the opposition between all caste Hindus and the untou- 
uchables, was not merely a structural characteristic of the caste 
system, but was in real social terms a problem in the lives of the 
people—which the organization of the working sections of the 
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peasantry and landless labour had to face and resolve. The socio- 
ideological structures of the caste system raised an“important bar- 
‘rier to the growth and spread of the movement. In Thanjavur, a 
large proportion of the: poor peasants. came from castes who 
identified themselves strongly with the caste Hindus in separation 
from the untouchables. Yet their living conditions were oppressive, 
the landlords’ monopoly over. their lives crushing. But - these 
sections were inhibited .from participating in .the movement 
with the more militant Harijans by the barrier of caste. Many of 
the other non-landlord castes had caste panchayats or assemblies. 
Protest against landlord oppression has often traditionally been 
expressed through these assemblies. In the ‘case! of : artisans, 
the assemblies would negotiate with the landlords who would 
then fix areas of work for ‘different groups -.of artisans and 
of course settle disputes within the community. Brahmin landlords, 
according to custom, could: not evict a member ‘of an artisan 
community without consulting the éntire community. But the social 
freedom (in comparison with the: Harijans) ‘must be scen against 
the backdrop of their decline as a result’ ‘of the dissolution of their 
traditional rights in'‘the‘village community. They:no longer have 
` a secure clientele, ‘The traditional tights in land- or ’ produce have 
bécome increasingly: uncertain, where“they have not disappeared. 
In oné village that has been studied, the-land sct aside to’ feed this 
community was, in fact appropriated by one of the larger Brahmin 
landlords in-the village on thé grounds that ‘these castes no longer 


‘serve’ ‘the village and were therefore not entitled toa ‘free: grant. 19 


The lower caste Hindus who were, by and largé, “peasants 
directly oppressed by the. landlords played a much larger role in 
the movement. In one of the earliest incidents ‘reported ‘by the 
administration; ‘in’ 1942, ‘the, participation’ of: this section of the 
people in a strike along with untouchable pannayals was noted: with 
concern.as a ‘measure of the growing -sweep of ‘the. movement.’ 
During a later study of a village in'-Thanjavur, an interesting case 
came’ up which revealed features of this problem: The.peasant 
castes waited for their influential headmen’s ‘decision before parti- 
‘cipating’ in the activities of a newly-formed labour union. The.caste, 
assembly was-still dominated by the wealthier section of the caste, 
who had close ‘links: with the „Brahmins. In this instance, the 
headmen opposed participation in union activities, but the interests 
of the peasantry prevailed.“ These caste assembliés, in fact, 
expressed the community of ideas and life-style of-the caste,. but 
essentially they represented some. of the most backward ° practices 


of caste—separation, hierarchy and above all the socially repulsive 
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Cohesive Action Among the Harijans 


In contrast, the rapid response of the Harijans to the call of 
the peasant movement and their subsequent militancy is striking. 
Beteille-observes that -‘‘segmentation” is much less among them 
than among the other castes;.Gough too remarks that they did not 
pay much attention to seniority by age or sex. Labour was their 
livelihood and people of all ages worked in the fields. While this 
might perhaps be too simplistic’a description, it is certainly true 
that community of action among the Harijans is emphasized. This 
was essentially a result of the basic- opposition between the un- 
touchables and the landlords who have been accustomed, histori- 
cally, to dealing with them as a collectivity. For the ‘insubordina- 
tion’ of one individual, the entire caste group would be. penalized. 
Therefore, internal caste ‘matters were speedily settled by the 
Harijans lest the landlords should intervene (as had ‘been their 
traditional ‘right’) and punish the collectivity. Gough writes of an 
incident during the late nineteenth century ‘‘when a group of 
Pallars serving one of the four Brahmin lineages are said to have 
‘quarrelled’ with their masters and demanded higher pay. The 
Brahmin lineage responded by evicting them and replacing them 
with a new group of Pallars of the Tekkotti (Southern) Pallar sub- 
caste, whom they brought from a Brahmin village in Kumbd- 
konam.” Later, in: response to. pleading from the untouchable 
community, the old group of labourers was reinstated.© This 
Situation of collective dependence on the landlords bred a unity 
among the untouchable labourers watch was expressed in their 
caste ‘assembly. ts 

The historical role that these caste assemblies have played 
requires a great deal of detailed study., Apart from expressing 
certain internal features of caste, they have also, historically, pro- 
vided the basis for collective action. The existence of a forum for 
regular meetings provided a useful beginning for the organiza- 
tion of the Harijans. All the Harijan men met every new moon 
night in their temple courtyard and as the peasant movement in 
Thanjavur grew in strength, the landlords learnt to dread these 
meetings. In 1942, while a new moon meeting was in progress, 
two watchmen of a mirasdar, whose workers had threatened to 
strike, were sent into the Harijan area’ to terrorise the women, 
while the men were away. In the clash that followed, the two 
watchmen were killed and a ban on kisan activities was subse- 

- quently promulgated.?” 
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While the importance of these historical forms of caste 
organization in launching fresh struggles against vicious caste 
oppression must be noted, it must be emphasized that these had to 
yield their basic importance to broader mass. organizations of the 
class—and caste—oppressed people worthy of the ‘current age of 
revolutionary transformation. Such organization grappled, from 
the forties, with the task of mobilizing the rural poor on the 
theoretical understanding that just as the complex and difficult 
caste barrier had to be overcome in the mass struggle to transform 
agrarian relations, it was only when landlordism, the crux of the 
agrarian question. in India, was uprooted that the curse of caste 
oppression could: be destroyed. 


i l l © (To be continued) 
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NOTE. 
Scientism: and: the Social Sciences- 


SHOULD the social sciences be akin to the natural sciences in the 
aims and use of methods and if yes, to what extent and with what 
results? This question pertaining to the realm of philosophy or 
. epistemology has faced the social ‘sciences ever since the days 
when the natural sciences; with their accomplishments, had gained 
respectability and reliance. The contention that the cognitive aims 
of the natural-and the social science are.the same and the social 
sciences could study the society in the same manner as the natural 
scientists study the world of nature is not a product of the twenti- 
eth century.. The view was advanced by Francis Bacon in Novum 
Organum (1620) and in his other writing and a hundred years later 
by George Berkeley in an essay, De Motu (1713)... . 

: The idea got its concrete manifestation in the positivistic 
writings of Auguste ‘Comte?.and those of Emile Durkheim. But in 
the twentieth century, the idea permeated the writings of various 
‘types iof positivists ` known as neo or logical and legal positivists. 
Moreover, this is the: epistemological. root of the behavioural 
‘movement which has made a special bid to change the aims and 
methods of the social sciences on the pattern of the natural ones. 
‘But the excesses .to which the movement carried itself has led, in 
course of time, to disappointments of a certain kind evidenced by 
the emergence of the post-behavioural movement in the last 
decade. In this paper,we seek to analyse the epistemological assum- 
ptions of positivism or behaviouralism as they relate to this 
‘basic question as well as present their critique with the hope that 
it might enable us to develop a viewpoint on this problem. 


A Plea for a Scientific Method 


Behaviouralism is perceptibly impressed and inspired by 
scientific enquiry as a means for acquiring knowledge. Man may 
utilize four different processes in acquiring knowledge: thinking, 
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feeling, sensing, and believing. Each process has a corresponding 
epistemology which Joseph Royce presents? like this: 


Psychological Process Epistemology Criterion for Truth, 
Reality Continuum 


Thinking i Rationalism .. Logical — Illogical 
Feeling Intuition Insight — No 
— insight 
Sensing Empiricism Perception — Misper- 
: ception 
Believing Authorita- Ideology — Delusion 
: rianism 


Among these sources: of knowledge, the scientist gives 
credence to rationalism! and empiricism and this according to be- 
haviouralism, makes scientific enquiry a superior form of enquiry. 
The behavioural school believes that scientific enquiry .is superior 
because it attempts to relate events causally and to produce 
systematic explanations based on empirically verifiable generaliza- 
tions: It suggests that as-science seeks to be: accurate in reflecting 
the organization-and structure of the universe, so should the social 
sciences attempt to be in their own sphere. It. further’. contends 
` that as science relies upon empiricism, abstractions, generalization, 
and explanation and employs ‘methods like analysis, experimenta- 
tion, observation and measurement, so should the social sciences 
do in the treatment of their subject matter. Rejection of metaphy- 
sical clainis, insistence on the use of empirical data, concern with 
measurement: and quantification, pursuit of public, reliable and 
communicable knowledge; search for explanatory techniques not 
only consistent with.the ‘‘numerical records” but capable of being 
accepted—for the time being at least—as ‘‘absolute” truths are a 
part of the methodological assumptions of sciences, and so can 
they be, and ought to be, of the social sciences. The pith. and 
‘substance of the argument is that “the concepts of the social 
sciences, as well as the theoretical matrix for those concepts, are 
identical or ought to be made identical with those'of the natural 
sciences’ that is, the physical and the biological ones. The under- 
lying assumption is that both the natural and the social sciences 
have common aims; the aims being to describe, explain, relate, | 
anticipate and evaluate phenomena, events or relationships crucial 
to their academic enterprise through theory construction, and 
data collection. S ; 

Asa derivation from these assumptions, itis. prescribed 


t 
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that social sciences should acquire technical proficiency in the 
search for reliable knowledge, pursue basic understanding divorced 
from practical interests and exclude moral. valuations or value 
specifications. Indeed, the philosophical tradition with, which 
behaviouralism identifies itself is the empirical school whose chief 
exponents:in the twentieth century are the logical positivists who 
have replaced pragmatism as the scientific philosophy. Behaviour- 
-alists accepting: logical positivism as an epistemological system 
_ regard “facts”, publicly verifiable and sensually perceived, as the 
only valid basis of ‘‘truth” or “reality”. Values are seen as nor- 
mative preferences whose validity is not subject to scientific proof. 
Values represent the world of feeling, of the subjective as against 
the objective. They have no place in science and should be dis- 
carded from the domain of the social sciences, too. Maintenance 
of sharp distinction between statements of facts and statements 
of values is a cardinal feature of the system of knowledge built 
by the logical positivists and the behaviouralists. Behaviouralism 
paved the ground for the rise of the theoretical opinion . that no 
scientific choice between “ultimate values” can be made in the 
social sciences and thus championed the cause for the establish- 
ment of a ‘‘value-free” or ‘‘value-neutral”® social science. 

‘The logical positivists who start from the postulate that 
scientific inquiry should be based exclusively on perception and 
logical. reasoning indeed go to: the logical extreme of positivism 
especially in their emphasis on quantitativism’ and in their enun- 
ciation of what they consider a meaningful statement. They 
equate meaning with verifiability and recognize only sense experi- 
ences.in- the process of scientific verification. However, Moritz 
Schlick subsequently modified that verifiablity referred only to a 
“logical? and not to an empirical possibility of verification.’ 
Carnap agreed that descriptive predicates in synthetic sentences 
can be admitted if they have “some possible connection with 
possible observation.”® In place of verifiability, Carnap was ready 
to substitute ‘‘testability” and ‘‘confirmability’. But the logical 
positivists- and the behaviouralists are all one in building up a 
strong case for scientism in the social sciences. 


THE CRI TIQUE OF SCIENCE 


‘The philosophy of science on which behaviouralism builds 
its castle has been subjected to critical scrutiny by persons who 
hold contrary views. The supposition that the purpose of science 
is to explain or discover reality or to predict accurately has been 
challenged by them. Science says nothing, and can say nothing, 
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about ‘‘reality” and prediction is not an ‘absolutely essential pre- 
requisite for scientific inquiry, the’ members of this school argue. 
The goal of science is “the explanation of observed phenomena— 
the organization of previous, observations - and experiences into 
general propositions and. theories whose effect is to lead us to 
expect particular phenomena to occur in’given circumstances,”!° 
The scientist may be able to predict the occurrence of a given 
phenomena, under stipulated conditions with ‘considerable accur- 
acy. But’ the central aim of science’ is “intellectual creation”; . 
other activities—diagnostic, classificatory,industrial, or predictive— 
are scientific to the extent they are'connected with the explanatory 
ideas and ideals which are the heart of science.“ 

l Science is conceived by this, school as'a process for syste- 
‘matically ordering one’s experience and“ perception. The scientist 
seeks to explain past experiences or anticipates future experiences 
by comparing his own with other people’ S experiences. Ptolemy’s 
Picture of the heavens and: his experiénce’ in astronomy were 
revised in.the< sixteenth’ century by Copernicus: ‘who’ experienced 
that, in Nature, all bodies which are in their proper places move 
uniformly: and regularly and called this ‘the rule’ of absolute 
motion’. .For Copernicus, ‘the. motion “was ‘circular, planets or 
bodies ‘revolving at an angular’rate about their own centre. 
‘Newton ' subsequently ~ experienced: rectilinear-or. ` straightline 
‘motion. All of them: while iclaiming.to advance .‘‘absolute” or 
‘constant? laws and discovering “reality? were only expressing ` 
‘and organizing their respective experiences. Their.“‘laws”’ were 
not absolute, ‘rather: changeable; they::were not explicating’ ulti- 
mate’truths or reality but only explaining away their observations. 
As in travelling, the horizon shifted as science advanced. ' 

Scientific logic is ‘fallible; in“fact, “It is an organized: way 
‘of going wrong with confidence”. Scientific objectivity is a myth, 
each ‘theory accommodating’ the experience of the respective 
‘theorist. Besides errors'of observation, personal prejudices, conte- 
‘mporary conventions and’ assumptions, and prevailing cultural 
biases contaminate the results‘of scientific research? Hence, scien- 
tists reach tentative conclusions and there is the ubiquity of non- 
logical and aesthetic elements in the scientific method itself. 

The nature of science, argues Meehan, has undergone a 
basic change early in the twentieth century when the Newtonian 
conception in Physics was replaced by relativity theory. and quan- 

‘tum mechanics, This change has brought about a “‘conceptual 
revolution” the full implications of which have not. been under- 
stood. Newton stood for the mechanistic and deterministic con- 
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struction of the universe. Einstein inauguarated a new horizon in 
the conception of science which eventually led to the replacement 
of absolute relationships by probabilistic relationships in certain 
crucial areas in scientific investigation. Heisenberg goes‘a step fur- 
ther and demonstrates that determinism was forever- ruled out of 
microphysics because the physicist could, not specify accurately 
both the position and the velocity of a particle. The moreaccurately 
the position was stipulated, the less accurate the measurement of 
velocity became. Thus the “absolutist” conception of science no 
longer. holds good in the twentieth century. 
In science, theories are verifiable through observation but 
_ the theories are products of mental postulation. Systematic genera- 
lizations are sought to be made but generalizations are symboliza- 
tions of experience, at best. the creative classification of observable 
phenomena. Scientific propositions relate to human experience 
and not to objective reality; hence, they are conditional and not 
absolute—statements of probability and not statements of absolu- 
tely invariant relations. The search for ‘‘laws of society” initiated 
by. the old positivist school: led by Comte and Durkheim were con- 
strued in the old Newtonian terms. It is a pity that social sciences 
are still imprisoned in the old cobweb. Meehan exhorts that they 
ought to appreciate and.suitably amend their assumptions in view 
of the changes in the conception of science in these respects. 

' Apart fom putting the philosophy of.science to question, a 
few scholars doubt the very usefulness of scientific inquiry in the 
social-sciences. They: argue that’ the subject matter defines the 
naturé of the- discipline and demarcates the theoretical and practi- 
cal limits of the methodology. The methods of acquiring knowlede 
ultimately depend ‘on the phenomena’s adaptability to scientific 
criteria. While scientists \“deal- with” inanimate phenomena 
successfully, -they invariably fail when they confront animate 
phenomena for it is easy to‘‘deal with” a phenomenon and difficult 
to adequately explain it. The positive method was adopted sooner 
in mathematics, in physics, and in chemistry than in biology. The 
simpler the object of study, the easier it was to think positively. In 
certain phenomena, observation follows automatically, and in 
these cases the intelligence has been positivist from the beginning." 
But positivism or scientism has little significance for social sciences 
which not only “deal with?” but try to explain complex social 

, matters; 

:ı The capacity of science to explain social phenomena is 
limited not only by the complexity of the data but also by the fact 
that important differences exist between the kinds of data analysed 
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bythe social and the natural sciences respéctively. ‘As Cohen 
observes, “With the greater complexity of social facts are con- 
nected 1) their less repeatable character, 2) their less direct obser- 
vability, 3) their greater variability. and lesser uniformity, and 
4) the greater difficulty of isolating one f actor ata time.” 


Some Views on Scientific Enquiry 


The limitations of science E science fas been: 
useful in explaining the social segment of human experience. As. 
Brecht points out, the use of scientific. method has led to objective 
knowledge of -an- ‘‘intersubjectively transmissible”’® character in 
the..social sciences. The use of science:in social sciences makes 
possible reliableexplanation and trustworthy causation. Goldberg 
exemplifies that. if-one wants to explain political instability in 
France, .a simple: explanation like volatility of: temperament of 
‘the people is unsatisfactory. because it fails “to account for a 
broader range of similar experiences”; say in Spain where volati- 
lity.of. temperament of the people -coinzid23 with stability of 
political -regime!’,. A: large number of:. plausible explanations 
are sometimes offered as causes for :a :particluar event—say a 
war; but none of them is articulated enough to enable empirical 
refutation of that explanation; or “theory”. The merit of science 
lies in that it seeks to explain the world in terms of testable ideas 
that is, it is empirical. With the’ help of, scientific method, social 
sciences can also ‘specify a set of necessary, conditions (disting- 
uished from a sequential series .of accidents) for, the establishment 
of causality. and. relate, those conditions- to- reach Meaig, 
explanations. - i a ORe. i i . 

Goldbels stresses that eoe (distinguished fo ‘ded- 
uction and induction). and verification (of statements which can be 
disproved) are.the means by which science expands its explanatory 
powers. In science, statements are made in logical: form which 
means that they are empirically.. falsifiable statements, refutable 
by further experience on'the basis of empirical:criteria of invali- 
dation. While traditional political ‘theory has used- retroduction, 
it is in the latter “aspect that it is wanting and hence, Goldberg 
rightly ‘suggests ‘that if. the political scientists seek to contribute 
to the’ reliability of the body. of political knowledge, they .must 
concern ‘themselves with finding criteria for the rejection of the 
unreliable. By iih 

We can argue that by utilizing. the. properties of. scientific 
enquiry—careful observation and measurement, informed genera- 
lization, empirical theory construction and resourceful. analysis, 
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social sciences can improve the .quality of knowledge. about social 
phenomena, events . and., interactions.1®- For this, of course, social 
scientists are required to possess “‘speculative imagination. mathe- 
matical command, .scrupulous:honesty, logical perspicuity, . as 
well as experimental -inventiveness and ingenuity’—the qualities 
Toulmin describes as present in the natural scientists.!® 


The “Behavioural? ‘Investigator 


However, regarding. fact:value ‘dichotomy and behaviour- 
alists’ penchant for factual objectivity, we: find that there are few 
left indeed to share the .hope that ultimately a -value-free social 
science will develop.” It is.generally . recognized that. unacknow- 
ledged assumptions slip in at too:many points; in the drafting of 
-a questionnaire or in: the ‘selection.of personalities to study or 
interview apart from the obvious points at which values enter in— 
the initial -decision to undertake a particular study and its design 
at the beginning, and the .interpretation of the data at the end, 
Once ‘one gets beyond the simplest facts, values are bound to be 
involved especially as one-seeks a framework for. analysis. To cite 
Sibley, “The behavioural investigator:is confined by an unbeha- 
viourally derived set of primary value. judgments just as he is 
restricted by a whole framework of: ultimate assumptions about 
the nature of the thing he is itvestigating.”2! Thus the findings of 
behavioural, as of other ‘political studies are influenced and affec- 
ted by the values held by. the- researcher and his environment. 
In politics, the fact that one is dealing with values is inescapable. 

* The social scientist. has not'found it profitable to shun 
values and has been justifiably reluctant to do so. Charles Taylor 
talks in térms of the “non-neutrality” of the «theoretical findings 
of Political Science.” He even: suggests that while setting, out a 
given framework, a theorist ‘also sets out the .gamut.of possible 
politics and policies. We can go further and ‘suggest that the 
attempt of behaviouralism, notwithstanding its avowed aims, ends 
in-affecting—both, promoting and: undermining —values. 

.', The question before us for further consideration is: whether 
it-is.possible ‘and desirable to combine-the employment of scienti- 
fic methods with the continued concern with basic values, so far as 
the social sciences are concerned.,;, > -- i 


Value-neuitrality and the Scientific Meihod 


tà 


:* Wenmay. answer this question: in. thé P EA but we 
must lay down an important „precondition which is that a social 
‘scientist while conducting a study, should -not: only announce 
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{generally hypocritically) ‘that he is keeping his scientific and 
normative concerns analytically distinct, rather, should have 
sufficient evidence toshow that he has acquired the necessary 
capability and maturity to accomplish this difficult and hitherto 
unfulfilled task. As Weber had cogently argued, differences bet- 
ween the natural sciences and the social sciences: arise from 
differences in the cognitive intentions of the investigators and in 
the explanatory projects of the two sciences, not from the alleged 
inapplicability of scientific: and generalizing methods. to the 
subject matter of human action.* There are no: inherent difer- 
ences in their methods of investigation but rather in their inter- 
ests and aims. Both types of sciences involve’ abstraction and 
generalization but the social scientists while: searching.for lawful 
abstract generalizations of human .behaviour are (rightly) inter- 
ested in particular qualities of human actors and in the. meaning 
they ascribe to their actions. The natural. scientists: beause ‘of the 
very nature of the phenomena they study derive knowledge by 
observing it externally and: recording its. uniformities. But: in 
regard to human actions; the social scientists cannot'be satisfied 
merely -with. recording the -recurrent sequence of events; they 
attempt to impute’ motives ‘by interpreting men’s actions and 
words. They: penetrate to the subjective meanings that actors 
attach to their own’ behaviour and to the behaviour: of others, 
And there is nothing wrong in their’ attempt.to do so.. As Max 
Weber says, the aim of a sociologist is “interpretative understand- 
ing (verstehen) of social behaviour in order to gain an: explanation 
of its causes, its’ course,:'and its effects.’’4 To ‘this, it must be 
added that an interpretative explanation, in order to-be scientific, 
must be a causal explanation. We must appreciate, as Weber did, 
that interpretative and causal explanations ‘are correlative rather 
than opposéd principles of method and they can be: fruitfully 
combined in the social sciences, tae Cae, pe SF y 
Value-neutrality, in the -sense of Weber, implies that once 
the social scientist has chosen-his' problem in terms of its relevance 
to his values, he must hold values in abeyance while he follows 
the guidelines ‘his data reveal: It is quite réasonable to-suggest 
that a social scientist should not impose. his values on'the data and 
he ought to pursue his line of enquiry whether or not the results 
turn out to be inimical to what, he holds dear. But there is ano- 
ther point, with which we may disagree, that a social scientist 
should shut ‘the, door against value concerns once for all. Since 
the seventeenth century when religion and- science began to sepa- 
rate, a strict distinction between “‘is’? and ‘ought? has been 
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insisted upon. Characteristic of the new mood is the following exc- 
erpt from a rather unexpected. quarter. Even J S Mill wrote, “A 
scientific observer or reasoner,, merely as such, is not an adviser 
for practice. His part is only to show that certain consequences 
follow from certain causes and:that, to obtain certain ends, certain 
means are the most effectual. Whether the ends themselves are 
such as ought to be .pursued, and if so, in what cases and to 
how great a length, it is no part of his business as a cultivator of 
science to decide, and.science alone will never qualify him for 
the decision.” ye eee, A 

However, neglecting his own warning against confusion of 
“is? and “ought”, Mill :proposed that happiness was a desirable 
end. "But by the end of ‘the nineteenth century or the beginning 
of the twentieth, “value relativism”, that is the separation bet- 
ween the realms of “is”and “ought”, came to be strongly emphasi- 
zed by several writers. But it has also been realized that fusion or 
confusion of the realms of “is” and “ought” is rooted firmly in 
our thinking itself. Science does not teach us where to go, it never 
will; it tells us nothing about the way we should act, about the 
ends we should seek. Science never sets a norm. since the questions 
asked by it are‘ always’ causal, not ‘teleological. Science cannot 
make ‘preferences, it ‘cannot set purposes. But political science is a 
practical and applied science and has to. develop as'a_policy-scie- 
nce. It has to provide for the attainment of certain ends, and for 
this has to subject political phenomena to a teleological. consider- 
ation. Therefore, ‘political science has value judgments as its: sub- 
ject, It is the legitimate function of the political scientist, as 
Brecht explains, to enquire into the imaginable alternatives of pol- 
tical behaviour and their respective implications and consequen- 
ces. A social scientist cannot be prevented from orienting his 
scientific research toward the question of how some particular end, 
considered -valuable by; him or by his country or by ‘some other 
group whose ideals he shares, can best be reached or approxima- 
ted, nor. from pointing. to actually undesired effects or side-effects 
of any particular decision either made or contemplated.” Thus 
there is enough scope for combining the.scientific method with 
pursuance of values. a 

There is'one particular reason why this point needs parti- 
cular emphasis in Afro-Asian countries which have to fight social 
conservatism and in many: cases, authoritarianism. Although the 
practice of empirical research in the social sciences developed 
in the United States, the theoretical implications regarding values 
were first formulated not there but’ in. Germany. Sociological 
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factors played a decisive role in this. The German relativists 
were scholars of democratic, liberal or socialist inclinations who: 
lived in a country run by a semi-authoritarian monarchic govern- 
ment. They were surrounded by a great majority of other scholars 
who ‘accepted that type of government as ideal and often carried 
emotional patriotism and conservatism into their lectures and 
scholarly writings. Disinclined in their own work to bow to 
authoritarian forms and values, they were driven in self-defence 
to study the proper relation of science to political evalu- 
ations more carefully than their colleagues in democratically 
governed countries had reason to do. Thus they began- to, object 
to all nonscientific arguments and unavowed ' assumptions in 
scholarly work and to proclaim the principle that personal prefer- 
ences were -the ‘‘private affair” of the scholar, to be kept separate 
from his’ scholarly. work. .There was'a crusading zeal in their 
methodological publications. When the same zeal reached the 
United States. around: .1900, it suited the social ethos of the 
country at that time practically because a.broad agreement on 
basic. values and principles had been reached in their civilization. 
This agreement, which seemed to be: ever. expanding, included 
such important political principles as: that-government should be 
based on respect for the dignity of man andon freedom of con- 
science; that there should. be independent judges; equality before 
the law, no slaves, no torture, no cruel punishment, the law of 
habeas corpus must prevail;.and that science, art, and press must 
go uncensored.” It did not matter much at that moment if science 
did not consider itself competent to buttress any of these basic 
principles, generally recognized as they were. . 72 

Even to the U_S society, the exclusion of the social sciences 
from value-concerns, proved costly especially in the period. foll- 
owing the Second World War. Should nuclear proliferation go on 
and should the US boys be killed in Vietnam’ for a cause which 
was not their own? Should the President of that vast country. uti- 
lize the'vast power resources to wreak corruption as Nixon did at 
Watergate? Several such issues, both ‘domestic and international, 
have shaken their faith in scientism and. they are being forced to 
come out of their ivory towers. But in a country like India where 
there is lacking a broad consensus even’on principles “mentioned 
in the preamble of the constution(as it stands today) such as.demo- 
cracy, socialism, secularism and the like, the social sciences can- 
not keep aloof; rather they must help the society in arriving at a 
consensus on establishing just ‘values in ‘society. This point needs 
to be further emphasized in view of the fact. that’ most ‘of: the 
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“intellectuals” in India either’acquiesce in or project a - blackout 


when there is a fight betwéen democracy and authoritarianism 


oO 


r when pseudo-sciences seek teen supremacy. . 
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cau, Bill, London 1896, vols 1- 3. It may be mentioned that the term “‘positivism’’ 

` derives from the : emphasis on’ the positive sciences = that is, “on tested’ and systemat- 
ized experience rather than on undisciplined speculation. > See Abraham Kaplan, 

“Positivism” in David L Sills (ed), International Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 

The Macmillan Company & The Free Press, p 389. 

Joseph Royce, “The Search for Meaning”, American Scientist, December 1959, PP 

515-517,” A 

For a good collection of papers on the use of rationality in the social sciences, see 

S J Benn and G W Mortimore (ed. b, Rationality and the Social Sciences, Routledge 

and Kegan Paul, London 1976. ’ 

M Natason, “A Study in Philosophy and the Social Science’’, Social Research, Vol. 
` 25, 1958, p 161. For more discussion, see M R Cohen : Reason and’ ‘Nature : An Essay 
in the Meaning of the Scientific Method, Harcourt Brace and Company, New York, 1931 
and E Nagel, An Introduction to Logic and the Scientific Method, Harcourt Brace and 
Company, New York, 1934; Carl J Friedrich, ‘‘ Political Philosophy and the Science 
of Politics,” in R Young (ed), Approaches to the Study of Politics, North- ‘Western 
University Press, Evanston, Illinois 1958, pp 172-89; H Feigl and M Brodbedk (ed) 
Readings in the Philosaphy of Science, Appleton - Gentury - Crofts, New York 1958, 
esp. Section VII “Philosophy of the Social Science.” 


The concept became popular with its enunciation in Max Weber, The Methodology 
af the Social Sciences trans and ed by] Edward A Sbils and Henry A Finch, The Free 
Press, New York 1949, esp. see p 54. 

August Comte had denied that the positive method could be identified wih the use 
of mathematics and statistics. Timasheff argues that neopositivism which sees in 
quantification the ideal of every science, including sociology, is hardly consistent 
with the ideas of the founder of positivism. See Nicholas S Timasheff, Sociological 
Theory : Its Nature and Growth, Random House, New York 1955, p 23. 

Moritz (Schlick, “Meaning and Verification’’, Philosophical Review, Vol 45, 1936, 
cited in Arnold Brecht, Political Theory, Princeton University Press, 1959, p 177. 
Discussed in ibid., p 178. 

Eugene Meehan, Contemporary Political Thought: A Critical Study, The Dorsey Press, 
Homewood, Illinois 1967, pp 51-61; the quote appears in Howard Ball and 4Thomas 
P Lauth, Jr (ed.), Changing Perspectives in Contemporary Political Analysis, Prentice 
Hall, New Jersey, 1971, p 24. 3 

For this statement by Stephen Toulmin, see the reprint in ibid., p 12. 

See Edwin Boring, ‘Psychological Factors in the Scientific Process’? American Scien- 
tist, October 1954, pp 639-45. 

Meehan in Ball and Lauth, Jr (ed), op. cit., pp 20-22. 

For such a viewpoint, see Raymond Aron, Main Currents in Sociological Thought, trans. 
by Richard Howard and Helen Weaver, Penguin, Harmondsworth, Middlesex, 1965, 
p 66. 

Cohen, of. cit., p 351. : 

Brecht. op. cit., p 114. By this term, Brecht means that knowledge qua knowledge can 
be transmitted from person to person, 
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Arthur S Goldberg, ‘Political Science as, Science”, in Nelson W Polsby et. al. e ); 
. Politics and Social Life, Houghton Miffin Co, Boston 1964, PP 26-35.. 

Ibid, p 53. í 

Stephen Toulmin, ‘Foresight and Understanding: An Enquiry- inio the Aims af Science 
University Press Bloomington, Indiana, 1961, p 59. 

Indeed, the debate between facts and values has grown old by now. See, for a 
sample, the debate between William F Whyle, “A Challenge to Political Scientists’? 
American Political Science Review Vol-XXXVII, August 1943, pp 692-697; and John. 
„H Hallowell, “Politics and Ethics”, American Political Science Review, Vol. XXXVIII. 
' August 1944, pp 639-655. “The debate faded out with most of the political scientists 


f agreeing, that a ‘value-free’ social science could not possibly ‘develop. For a critical 
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review of the behavioural position, see Herbert J Storing (ed), Essays , on the Scienti- 
fic Study of Politics, Holt ‘Rinehart and Winston, Inc., New York 1962, and Bernard 
Crick, The American Science of. Politics, University of California Press, Berkley 1959. 
MO Sibley, “The Limitations of Behaviouralism” in James C Charlesworth (ed), 
Gontemporary Political Analysis, The Free Press, New York 1967, p 54. Also see Marx 
Weber, of. cit., p 72. : 

Charles Taylor, “Neutrality i in Political Science” in P Laslett and WG Runciman, 
Philosophy, Politics and Society, 3rd series Oxford. Blackwell 1967 pp 25-57. g 
For a good sumniary of Max Weber’s views, see Lewis A Coser (ed.), Masters of 
Sociological Thought, second edition, Harcourt Brace J ovanovich, Inc. New York 1977 
;pp 219-221. 

. Max Weber, Basic Concepts i in Sociology, The Citadel Prick New York, 1964, p 29. 

` Ernest Nagel {ed.}), John, Stuart Mill’ s ‘Philosophy. of Scientific Method, New York 1950 
cited, in Brecht, op. cit., p203. i 

Brecht, of. cit., p 482, a DARE ‘ ae E 

lbid., Chapter XII, Sections 3,5. © `. po n L e 

Ibid., p 237. ` ‘ Ş 4 
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PRATAP, Cainnen ‘THE: HINDU MIND, Indian Tnatitute of 
Advanced aes Simla 1977, PP, 152, Rs. 27. 50 
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IT IS true that every society ‘forms certain relatively ‘static 
patterns of reaction in the course of its ‘historical development. 
Known as ‘tradition’, these reaction patterns play an important 
role in the future development of that society. These reaction 
patterns are ultimately based ‘and shaped by the “articulate and 
inarticulate metaphysical assumptions” inherent in the thinking 
of tħe dominaàt section of that society. The dominant section of 
society manages:to steer the society in the direction chosen by it 
only through a skilful employment of the basic ‘béliefs in the 
field of education: Now, the basic beliefs not only safeguard the 
interests of the dominant section but also circumscribe it by 
imposing on ita particular type of value system. The recent up- 
surge of interest in, India’s past has ‘been par tly monyaleg by a 
desire to uriderstaid the Hindu reaction pattern. 

There can be no denying the fact that some structural 
elements exert a peculiar kind of influence'on the characteristic 
mode of thinking of a community, and the ethos of that commu- 
nity becomes fully’ intelligible‘only after making sure about the 
nature of these elements. Search for these elements in the thinking 
of Hindu community which have come downto it from its remote 
ancestors is, to some’extent, inspired by a number of far reaching 
judgements.’ However, the one basic proposition implicit in the 
work of a large number of writers on the subject seems to be that 
the ancient Indian thought was “spiritualistic ond otherworldly”. 
This proposition has clearly three parts: a) who were the ancient 
Indians? How did the ancient Indian society’ originate? What are 
the’ characteristics of this society’s collective personality? b) 
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What was the nature and character of ancient Indian thought? 
What were its presuppositions? c)Is it justified to use the phrase 
“the ancient Indian thought?’’ What evidence do we have to show 
that it was spiritualistic and otherworldly? 

Fortunately, Pratap Chandra has tried to answer these pert- 
inent questions in the light of the canons of history writing. His 
concern mainly is to uncover the historical model on which most 
historians of Indian thought; consciously or unconsciously, have 
based their studies. He has attempted a critical examination of the 
popular stereotype that ancient Indian thought was ‘spiritualistic 
and otherworldly’, and has tried to show that the model implicit in 
this has nothing to do with known facts and is in fact “an uncritical 
borrowing from the West”. He has also tried to show that the kind 
of the plurality which characterized ancient India did not obtain 
in the West and, consequently,- studying Indian situation on the 
analogy of the West is bound to create a false picture. In fact, no 
historically sound understanding of ancient Indian thought and 
culture .can be expected in the absence of a “historical model” 
springing ‘from the truly Indian situation. l 

In the context of India’ s modernization, the only section of 
the Indian society which can be considered really important is the 
Hindu majority. “For legal, sociological and historical reasons, this 
community also includes the Jains and the Buddhists. ..while there 
are important differences of beliefs and ‘world view. as well ai of 
social organisation, the ultimate foundations are the same”. A 
pertinent, question can, be, raised here: In a society Which has 
always been based on a. ‘class structure, „what can be the import 
_of terms like “the average Hindu” or, for that matter, “the Hindu” 
or “the ancient : Indian”? Does it imply ; a system of beliefs and 
characteristics shared universally by an entire community? In 
addition to the class structure, India’s Tack of homogeneity should 
make us wary of such generalizations. Pluralistic societies. cannot 
have a numerically shared belief-system. 


It is a pity that many historians. of . Indian thought do not 
feel the need either to understand the ancient. Indian and relate 
him to the Indian thought or to highlight the basic assumptions of 
the thought system and see how these affect the, growth. A term 
which is very widely yet uncritically used in the context of history 
of Indian thought is “borrowing”. What is the. precise import of 
this term, and how far are -we justified in. using it in this way? 
In fact, “borrowing is a non-dialectical static concept. It is really a 
method ofevading explaining anything one finds difficult to explain. 
Borrowing . is not something one can do’, at the :very start. When 
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one people are given the credit for civilising another, the latter 
group is never supposed to have borrowed anything from the 
former. A whole system cannot be borrowed, and this can be done 
only by one who already has a system of ideas”. 

It is also to be noted here, according to Pratap Chandra, 
that ‘borrowing’ is not very far from conversion to a new point of 
view or allowing an outside agency to fulfil a felt need. Willing con- . 
versions are possible either where the converts had no worthwhile 
worldview of their own or where they felt a closeness with the point 
of view they are adopting. As far as the Indian situation is concer- 
ned, “the whole exercise of pigeonholing different races and tribes is 
irrelevant and meaningless”... There is really no historically valid 
alternative but “‘to treat this society as an association willingly for- 
med: by different peoples and all its intellectual product as a joint 
product?’. i os Se. te 

It is a peculiar contradiction of the Indian situation that 
if on one hand we find an incredible degree of intellectual freedom, 
on the other we notice a total and unquestioning adherence to the 
basic beliefs inherited. from the hoary past; the notions which 
became institutionalized. at.some stage in the interest of the safety 
and.welfare -of. the ‘society never got de-institutionalized later. 
Thinkers of all shades and persuasions felt obliged to pay at least 
lip service to these beliefs. “Some undoubtedly treated them with 
complete seriousness, drew conclusions from them and took them to 
l their logical extreme”. In fact, the bulk of ancient Indian thought — 
can be seen as flowing from-certain beliefs which have neither been 
argued at any stage nor questioned. These beliefs, according to 
Pratap.Chandra, are: ‘‘i) Dualistic approach to human personality 
implying not only a separate but entirely independent soul some- 
how united temporarily with a body; ii) Transmigration of this 
soul to start a new life-cycle; later, the principle of moral retribution 
came to guide the course of transmigration; iii) lack of. a personal 
Creator had caused a belief that the same souls were returning to 
the earth again and again; iy) The cyclical view of time accord- 
ing to which history is continuously repeating itself; v) The 
doctrine of rta, signifying a faith in universal orderliness and 
absence of arbitrariness’. Perhaps the real nature and character 
of Indian thought can be appreciated only when these beliefs are 
kept in mind. 

However, a particular ‘image of Indian thought has come 
to capture. the public imagination according to which ancient 
Indian thought, in its entirety or least ways in its “mainstream”, 
was spiritualistic and otherworldly. Quite obviously, three funda- 
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mental questions crop up: What are the supposed distinctive 
features of Indian thought as highlighted by this image? How did 
this image originate and become popular? How far is it histori- 
cally wellfounded? However the role played by the doctrine of 
the “white burden” in the promotion and propagtion of this 
image was significant. In fact, this image went a long way in 
providing a sop to the imperialist conscience. On the other hand, 
the Indian contribution to the building up of this image is a good 
example of how historians influence history writing. Though it was 
never disputed that Indian thought was a uniquely self-contained 


system, historians could not bring themselves round to give up ` 


the considerable facility a ready-made model provided. On the 
other hand; most historians have unconsciously viewed -ancient 
India on the analogy of medieval Europe. In the final chapter of 
the book the author has offered a historical model for the study of 
Indian thought which in his view alone does justice to the uniquely 
Indian tradition. 

Why a new and hitherto ented model is required for the 
study of Indian’ thought? Because, Pratap Chandra believes, 
“irrespective of their personal philosophical positions, -historians 
of Indian philosophy have invariably adopted the same historical 
modej—one that'informs the histories of western thoughts”. By 
needlessly sticking to the histories of Western thoughts, historians 
of Indian thought, ‘even ‘when they. are not non-Indians have 
allowed a subtle change in their mode of viewing ancient Indian 
thought. “If “they are spiritualists, they are spiritualists in the 
Western sense overlooking the Indian view ‘point. If they are 
materialists, they are materialists who are out to uncritically 
impose the categories of historical materialism on Indian thought”. 
Western model’s uncritical acceptance by historians of Indian 
thought has undoubtedly led to misunderstandings. - 

Hence the new model suggested by Pratap Chandra is based - 
on some known facts: “every articulated view is an outward expre- 
ssion of some underlying philosophical attitude; the same attitude 
can issue forth in more than one doctrine; having an attitude 
is necessary but not a sufficient condition for the birth and evolu- 
tion of a doctrine; lastly, the underlying attitudes often ‘take the 
shape of values”. 

Quite significantly, Pratap Chandra has also touched upon 
the adequacy of the Marxist model for the study of Indian thought 
in the context of the Marxist approach to philosphical ideas. A 
number of Indian and foreign scholars have tried to view Indian 
` thought from the Marxist standpoint and have undoubtedly 
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succeeded in presenting a far more meaningful and historically 
warranted picture. 

Pratap Chandra appears to have read widely in this 
field and is familiar with most of the relevant and supporting 
Marxist literature. He has certainly fulfilled his’ aim of putting 

before us the view of these writers as well as some of the collateral 
evidence. This is not to say that Pratap Chandra is biased; on the 
other hand, he like any social scientist, is normative and political 
at the core of his analysis. Even if we accept, arguenda, that social 
criticism can be done without partisanship but with the interests 
of the whole socicty alone at stake, it still must be normative and 
political. Such would be a form of social eudaemonism, an ethic 
holding that what is right is what advances the well being of the 
whole society. In fact, the needs of the whole take priority over 
all other interests. 

Tripis K CHAKRABARTI 
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al "FROM THEEDITOR | 
> We are publishing in this issue Dipankar -Gupta’s article, “Classes and Glass 
Struggles in Russia under NEP” mainly with a view to generate a debate on 


this topic. We welcome comments from‘ one readers. 
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DIPANKAR GUPTA 


Classes and Class Struggles in Russia Under NEP 


+ PART ONE 


RECENTLY two new books have been published which update 
the very turbulent period of transition from capitalism to 
socialism in Russia, in terms of both the recent developments in 
Marxian theory as wellas in terms of providing information on 
Russia in the NEP period. The first is Charles Bettleheim’s Class 
Struggles in the USSR}, which deals with the period 1917 to 1929 in 
` two volumes. The second is The Foundations of a Planned Economy*, in 
three volumes, written by E H Carr and R W Davies. These three 
volumes close the gigantic study undertaken by Carr, almost three 
decades ago, on A Hisiory of Soviet Russia. This work also deals pri- 
marily with Russia under NEP. These two very important contri- 
butions will, I believe, rekindle enthusiasm among scholars interes- 
ted in post-revolutionary Russia, and especially among those 
seeking to understand the Soviet social formation today in a his- 
torical perspective. 

The task of understanding the Soviet Union of today neces- 
sarily takes us to the years immediately after the October Revolu- 
tion, to the study of the correlation of social forces in post-revolu- 
tionary Russia, and to what extent this correlation determined the 
format for the consolidation of Soviet power. NEP, Lenin believed, 
was an experiment from which future revolutions could draw lessons. 
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Not always have the lessons been properly understood, hampered 
as they were in their articulation by the running battle between 
hard core Stalinists and Trotskyists, who, by and large, even today 
rely on the terminologies and prejudices of the 1920’s and 1930's. 

In this connection both Bettleheim and Carr have relieved 
the situation and their contributions are therefore doubly welcome. 
Bettleheim attempts to provide a fresh theoretical perspective for 
understanding NEP Russia by utilizing the insights offered by Mao 
Zedong Thought, especially in the light of the achievements of the 
Cultural Revolution in China. The work by Carr and Davies is, 
however, more comprehensive than Bettleheim’s, not only because 
it is more voluminous, but also, as we shall see, because it is more 
authentic. The dispassionate and almost clinical interpretation 
offered by them, moreover, preempts any ideological obfuscation 
of the abundant data with which they work. Their study thus pro- 
vides a very reliable and solid foundation for any theoretical 
advance towards understanding the USSR under NEP, and by 
extension, towards understanding post-capitalist transitions in 
general. 

In contrast to Garr and Davies, Bettleheim begins his study 
in a clear polemical tone, with every intention of providing a theo- 
retical analysis which would explain the character of the Soviet 
state. It is for this reason that we consider Bettleheim’s volumes to 
be the “leading factor” in this essay. Though Bettleheim’s position 
on the Soviet Union has been known for some time?®, this is the first 
time that he has found both a canvas broad-enough and an occasion 
for its explication. 

This paper is mainly devoted to an assessment of Bettleheim’s 
contribution to the study of Russia under NEP. The prior publica- 
tion of The Foundations of a Planned Economy provides us with a reli- 
able factual background against which to evaluate Bettleheim’s 
theoretical arguments. Our choice of using Carr and Davies for 
this purpose is all the more justified because Bettleheim himself 
draws rather heavily from their work. Finally, it is useful to go 
through Mao Zedong’s Critique of Soviet Economics, a slim volume 
published by Monthly Review Press (1977), so as to see how Bettle- 
heim measures up to his credentials as a Maoist. 


Theoretical Contribution of Bettleheim 


The main thesis which Bettleheim propounds in the first two 
volumes of his study is that a change in the juridical relations of 
property ownership need not lead to a change in the production 
relations. In Russia, for instance, though the state is the juridical 
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owner of the means of production,.the relations of production are 
definitely still capitalist. Bettleheim finds support for this thesis in 
_ the fact that.in the Soviet Union today there is a disjunction bet- 
ween planning and execution of work, while there exist rigid 
hierarchies and differential status privileges. This, according to 
Bettleheim, is not a recent distortion; it can be clearly traced to the 
NEP days after Lenin’s death. For NEP Russia under Stalin, he 
argues, was characterized by a valotization of capital and by pro- 
duction for profit, to mention two of the most important features 
that Bettleheim considers are specifically capitalist in nature. Conse- 
quently, the need for the maximization of the production of use 
value and for generating employment was deliberately ignored. 

In the first volume Bettleheim deals with the years 1917-1923. 
He has again drawn attention in this volume to the real problems 
faced by the Soviet Union after October 1917, when Lenin’s State 
and Revolution and April Theses were of little immediate use to Lenin 
himself. As a matter of fact Lenin was provoked to chide those who, 
riot realizing the enormity of the task facing them, of the specifi- 
city of the “impending catastrophe”, indulged in "Left-wing 
childishness” by wanting to rashly proceed towards socialism on 
the lines advocated in the State and Revolution and in April Theses. 
Though this aspect of revolutionary consolidation was not unknown 
it has nevertheless been easily forgotton by many propagandists 
and commentators who proceed from a very utopian perspective in 
their evaluation of post-capitalist societies. By drawing our attention 
again to these difficult years Bettleheim’s work has the potentiality 
of inspiring a more critical appreciation of elements which 
impeded the transition to socialism. 


Influence of Theory of Productive Forces 


Secondly, Bettleheim, 1 believe, has also successfully demon- 
strated that neither Trotsky nor the majority in the Bolshevik 
party were ever able to rid themselves of the influence of the 
primacy of the theory of productive forces, and insomuch as that, 
Trotskyism was not a break from the ideological Weltenschaung of 
the Third International. If one goes back to this period one finds 
a great deal of truth in this. Bettleheim is the first to cogently point 
out the essential similarity between these two bitterly opposed 
schools. This, I believe, should lead to some introspection and 
rethinking among Trotskyists who have been no less guilty than 
those whom they have accused of slaVishness to an idol. Finally, 
Bettlehecim quite -succinctly reproduces the ideological debates 
among ` the various factions of the Russian Communist Party 
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(Bolshevik), dealing with this at a greater length in Volume II, 
which covers the years 1923 to 1930. . 

Bettleheim tries to show in the second volume that the 
Bolshevik party relied mainly on the theory of productive forces 
and in this process stifled the growth of small scale industries, 
ruptured the alliance between the workers and the peasants, fol- 
lowed a capitalistic economic policy and in general let loose a 
monster it could not control. Bettleheim believes that Lenin’s 
programme for NEP was abandoned almost as soon as Lenin died, 
and from then on the leaders of the Bolshevik party, especially 
Stalin, paid scant attention to Lenin’s teachings and did not 
appreciate the virtues of an enduring alliance between the workers 
and the peasants. On reading Bettleheim it appears as if Stalin 
and the majority in the Bolshevik party had no use for the alliance 
of workers and peasants even though, as Bettleheim points out, 
this alliance was yielding some very positive results, such as the 
growth of poor peasant mutual aid organizations. 

Regardless of the merits of Bettleheim’s case, all this could 
perhaps have been done more pointedly in a slimmer volume, as 
Carr’s sweeping work had already taken care of the most relevant 
facts of the period. One should also not forget Dobb’s earlier 
work!, which should have been a lesson to Bettleheim on how not 
to become tedious and not write more than whatis necessary, which, 
by the way, is a Maoist dictum. But the most glaring defect in 
Bettleheim’s work is his shoddy handling of his sources. I have 
checked and found that on several occasions he has quoted Carr 
and Davies out of context and against the grain of their interpre- 
tation. There are also instances where he has misused the tables 
that Carr and Davies provide, by disregarding some elementary 
rules of statistics or by deriving some fanciful numbers which the 
tables do not include at all. This is most unexpected from a person 
of Bettleheim’s stature. It is all the more surprising as Bettleheim 
writes in the preface to the English translation that the translation 
provided him with an opportunity to go through his references 
once morc and make the necessary alterations. 


A Period of Transition 


The main endeavour of Bettleheim in his volumes is to 
identify the laws of motion and of reproduction of a post-revolu- 
tionary Russia which was not quite socialist in character. In 
gencral, the failure of post-capitalist societies tolive up to the 
revolutionary principles which brought them into being has been 
a subject of concern and controversy since the October Revolution 
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- in Russia and more specifically since the Stalinist era. Subse- 
quently, Marxists have found cause to grumble against Cuba, 
Vietnam and recently post-Mao China. They have rarely been able 
to approve of any post-revolutionary society. Neither have they 
been able to comprehensively account for the ‘‘degeneration” of 
such societies into bureaucracy and elitism—a far cry from the 
egalitarian credo of Marxism-Leninism. The emergence of bureau- 
cratic structures, crystallized income and status hierarchies, and 
differential access to the sources of power, are the salient features 
of these societies, and there appears little basis on which to hope 
for the attenuation of these unequal income, power and status 
hierarchies in the near future. : l 

Though apologists for such post-revolutionary regimes either 
find a good reason for the persistence of these well defined systems 
of differentiation in thisor that exogenous or endogenous factor 
or totally deny their existence, they have not been able to stifle 
the constant criticism and probings of these societies that take 
place in critical Marxist quarters. The Soviet Union, being the 
oldest and also the strongest post-capitalist society, has been, quite 
naturally, the object of much critical scrutiny. The Stalinist era 
was at once a problem of both theoretical and practical concern, 
and in spite of the ‘‘liberalization” that is said to have followed 
Stalin’s death, no significant mutation in Russia’s social structure 
seems to have taken place. 


The M alignant Growth 


Several factors have been adduced by Marxists to be at the 
root of this milignant growth. Trotskyists claim that the economic 
backwardness of countries where revolutions have taken place is 
primarily responsible for the growth of a privileged ruling “caste”. 
Trotsky himself believed this to be the principal foctor which led 
to the betrayal of the Russian revolution,® though he also blamed 
in a good measure the ruling clique in Soviet Russia. For, accord- 
ing to him, the latter possessed an inadequate understanding of 
Lenin’s State and Revolution among other Marxist-Leninist classics. 
But as Bettleheim points out, Trotsky was never able to theoreti- 
cally move away frem the position taken by Stalin, and by the 
Third International in general, on socialist reconstruction. Both 
subscribed to the theory of productive forces® and therefore much 
of Trotsky’s attack on the state of affairs in the Soviet Union 
lacked a theoretical focus. i 

Bettleheim opines that Russia, and by the same token we 
may add other countries where a communist’ regime is in. power 
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(with the exception of Mao’s China), fell into bad ways because of 
the over-reliance by party leaders onthe theory of productive 
forces which resulted in the neglect of a determined move towards 
revolutionizing the relations of production. Unless the latter is 
undertaken, Bettleheim argues, post-revolutionary societies will 
inevitably backslide into capitalism, into a capitalist society much 
worse than the one that these societies had supposedly overcome. 
Bettleheim calls Soviet Russia state capitalist, that is, where capi- 
talism has been pushed to the extreme.’ 

Though there is some truth in what Betileheim has to say 
regarding the emergence of a privileged stratum in these countries, 
due to the neglect of the theory of production relations, his equa- 
tion of these societies with capitalist ones lacks credibility in the 
face of evidence we have of these societies making a definite break 
with the capitalist system of production. In fact, besides referring 
to the bolstering of the theory of productive forces by the Soviet 
state, the accentuation of the disjunction between planning and 
execution of work and the increasing differences in wages and 
privileges between the managers/bureaucrats and the workers 
Bettleheim fails to build asound theoritical base for his argument. 
Capitalism for him eventually means the existence of hierarchy, 
and everything else, such as his allegation of the valorization of 
capital under NEP, for instance, follows from this. Variants of 
this species of ahistorical scholarship were earlier quite effectively 
criticized by Marxists. If this be the basis of capitalism then one 
should have little to quarrel with Bohm Bawerk and his epigones. 
Bettleheim moreover nowhere seriously takes into account factors 
that go against his position. Let us place some of these for consi- 
deration. 


Remnants of Capitalism 


When NEP was inaugurated in the Soviet Union it was 
widely believed in the capitalist world, and by such Bolsheviks as 
Zinoviev, that capitalism had been restored. It cannot be denied 
that NEP allowed capitalism to exist, but under several constraints 
which set it.apart from a capitalist system. Only small capitalists, 
traders and peasants were actually given the liberty to pursue 
their occupations.® Big capitalist enterprises were all nationalized 
and the very few that remained had to function within the limits 
of the decrees passed by the state. Wage rates, as even Bettlehcim 
notices, were unusually high and were fixed by the state. They 
were not arrived at by a mutual agreement arising out of a strug- 
gle between wage labourers and capitalists, as is commonly found 
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in capitalist societies. The possibilities of earining profits were 
circumscribed to a great extent by this. Moreover, all industries 
which availed of state aid in the early years of NEP had to sell 
their goods either through government channels or through out- 
lets. approved by the state. Private enterprises in any case, accor- 
ding to the 1923 figures provided by the Central Statistical Depart- 
ment, “covered only 12.5 percent of all workers employed in 
enterprises covered by the census, employed on the average only 
two persons each and covered only 5 percent of gross production. 


Khozraschet, which granted financial autonomy to individual 
enterprises and decentralized accounting (actually certain factories 
were lumped together to form one unit), was established on April 
10, 1923, with the idea that this would release local initiative and 
enterprise and would get the factories working as many factories 
had ground to a halt during the war years. 


The industrial policy regarding profit making, followed by 
the Bolsheviks and advocated by Stalin, was not an even one.}! 
Profits were emphasized most in the years 1923 and 1924 and then 
the emphasis gradually waned. The profit criterion was moreover 
not so much intended for the accumulation of capital in one fac- 
tory or even in one industry, or to increase the organic composition 
of capital (as. under capitalism) as it was to gauge which industries 
could resume production with greater facility, contribute to the 
state treasury and provide employment. All these were important 
consi derations for a fledgeling socialist state. As a matter of fact, 
Bettleheim himself notes that explicit rules were laid down regard- 
ing the uses to which profits were to be put. One share, the lar- 
gest, was to be paid into the Treasury. Another share was to be 
placed in reserve. A third was to be used for paying wages and. 
bonuses to the workers and administrators.!? Needless to say such 
a distribution does not make sense in a capitalist undertaking. 
Further, according to Carr, though those who occupied high rank- 
ing positions “belonged by past affiliations to the aristocracy or 
to the .bourgeoisie, they were neither exploiters of labour, engaged 
in extracting ‘surplus value’ from the workers, nor owners of capi- 
tal or of means of production in any form. If they were bourgeoi- 
sie in background or tradition, they were no longer bourgeoisie in 
- currént situation and function, and were not therefore in principle 
irreconcilable class enemies like Kulaks or nepmen.”3 The employ- 
-ment of specialists in industries by itself does not mean that enter- 
prises are functioning on a capitalist basis. It is probably because 
-of this that Bettleheim was forced to admit that “agents who 
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played a leading role in the reproduction of capitalist relations in 
the state sector... constitute a... bourgeoisie which was at the same 
time not a bourgeoisie.’ A clever turn of phrase, but it does not add 
to the clarity of the situation, nor does it make sense in the face 
of his earlier assertion regarding the domination of capitalism in 
Russia. 

Paul Sweezy in a recent article!5 has adduced several reasons 
akin to the ones mentioned above and has argued that Russia can- 
not be called capitalist without damaging the analytical content 
of this concept. For unlike a capitalis economy, Sweezy argues, the 
Russian economy is characterized among other things by the in- 
divisibility of capital, the lack of market manipulation for the crea- 
tion of artificial demand and price escalation and the low status 
accorded to profit making in terms of unequal exchange. *Also, as 
Dobb has pointed out, “itis only in a capitalist economy, under 
which production is governed by ‘automatic’ responses to price 
movements on a market, that there is truth in the contention that 
the financial resources have to be raised and spent as a prior con- 
dition of influencing production.” 

Bettleheim does not take up any of these vital issues for 
discussion when he lebels the Soviet Union capitalist. Instead he 
deflects the issue by such pedestrian observations such as that in 
the Soviet Union, property relations are socialist only juridically. 
Very few would perhaps object to this. But even if the relations 
obtaining in the Soviet Union are only juridically socialist, it does 
not follow that it is in effect capitalist. Mandel quite correctly 
takes issue with Bettleheim on this. To quote Mandel: “To claim, 
as do Bettleheim and his school (for they are at the root of it all), 
that property in the means of production is collectivised only juri- 
dically, and that enterprises actually own a good portion of their 
means of production, is to misunderstand the reality of Soviet plan- 
ning and its results. It is to lend phenomena like the black market 
or the bureaucracy’s illegal appropriation of goods through parallel 
circuits, decisive weightin the economy. Although these pheno- 
mena are undoubtedly real they do not command such decisive 
weight.” 1 


Valorization of Capital 


In furtherance of this argument regarding the capitalist 
nature of the Soviet economy Betticheim also tries to demonstrate 
that in NEP Russia, after Lenin (always after Lenin) the valoriza- 
tion of capital and the maximization of profits took precedence 
over increasing employment and production of use values. Accord- 
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ing to him, in the NEP period after Lenin’s death, old machinery 
was not utilized and was instead considered scrap, when it could 
have been used to provide employment and produce use valucs.}8 
But, as the Soviet Union was by then proceeding firmly on the 
capitalist road, capital intensive machinery was preferred which 
aggravated the employment situation and contributed to the valori- 
zation of capital.!® Enterprises operated for producing profit and 
this profit was utilized for capital accumulation and for valorizing 
capital. “Labour functioned,” according to Bettleheiin, “mainly as 
a commodity of which wages were the price: as a commodity which 
was either embodied in the production process, or thrown out of 
it, depending on whether or not it could contribute to the valoriza- 
tion of capital.”® Bettleheim provides us with no figures or refer- 
ences which would allow his readers to gain access to evidence to 
support what remains an assertion. When he comes to the process 
of accumulation, however, Bettleheim, after making a long tenden- 
tious pronouncement on what “capitalist? NEP was really, like in 
the:second period, provides us quite unexpectedly with a reference, 
which as we shall see, was not very clever. 

According to Bettleheim ‘‘...if there was a contradiction 
between increasing production and employment and increasing 
profit, this contradiction was usually ‘resolved’ in accordance with 
the capitalist law of increasing profit.” And then again: “The same 
tendencies prevailed when it was a question of replacing ‘obsolete’ 
equipment. Where such equipment existed it was often possible to 
continue to use it (even if, at the given level of prices and wages, the 
enterprise using it was not very-profitable)... the financing of which 
would reduce, more or less, the accumulation fund serving to 
create new production capacities of higher profitability. But it was 
equally possible to throw this old equipment on the scrap heap 
and use the entire accumulation fund to replace it with equipment 
of ‘high profitability’. Although such replacement operations might 
not increase production (or might -even reduce it), the striving to 
increase profit led to they being favoured to the detriment of 
increases in production capacity.’”#! “This form of accumulation 
process”, Bettleheim goes on to say, ‘played an imortant part in 
the USSR during the second phase of NEP... Most of the invest- 
ments... were aimed not at increasing production capacity but at mak- 
ing the industry ‘more profitable’.”’® 


` Exceptions Taken for Rule 


As evidence of this, Bettleheim cites Foundations of a Planned 
.Economy, Vol 1, Part I, Page 417. But Carr and Davies do not say 
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anything that could justifiably form the basis of Bettleheim’s deri- 
vation. All those loaded phrases which Bettleheim puts in quotes 
are not supported by Carr and Davies at all. On the other hand, 
according to them, while the industrial leaders maintained firm 
defence of the most advanced technical methods, the scarcity of 
capital forced them in practice to accept methods of production 
which involved the use of less advanced equipment and more Jabour 
than in the modern western factories, and, in spite of higher labour 
costs, to bring back into use old factories which had been closed for some 
years’ (emphasis added). This, opine Carr and Davies, was the 
general tendency though there were some exceptions like in the 
coal and oil industry. The exceptions are quoted by Bettleheim as 
the rule. Further, the authors state quite explicitly: “In general 
engineering... most investment was allocated to the immediate 
increase of production rather than to technical improvements. In 
the textile industry, capital expenditure was at first directed mainly 
towards technical improvements, and capacity did not increase... 
Early in 1928, however, the introduction of the three shift system 
which made possible greater production from existing machinery 
through the greater use of labour, reduced the demand for new 
textile mechines... (I) n the autumn of 1928 Grinko declared that 
in industry as a whole capital investment had so far been directed 
mainly towards a quantitative expansion of production.’ Not only 
do Carr and Devies refute any suggestion that valorization of 
capital was the most important consideration, or that old equip- 
ment was dumped as scrap, but they also do not mention that 
industries were run solely for profit. As a matter of fact the above 
passages quoted from their work make nonsense of such contentions. 

One can add several other features of the Soviet economy 
of the time to contest the notion that state industries actually 
functioned along capitalist lines. For instance, amortization allow- 
ances were granted on the basis of general state interests and not 
on the basis of individual enterprises.?! Also, the transfer of profits 
took place frome one industry to another, depending on the needs 
of the Soviet Union, according to a more or less broadly concieved 
plan. Moreover, the role of “turnover tax” as metioned by Dobb 
should also be taken into account. ‘‘The planned cost of pro- 
duction and of distribution are the foundation from which is built 
the final retail price at which the commodities pass into the hands 


of consumers. But they do not compose the whole of that final. 


price. In fact, throughout the ten or fifteen pre-war years there 
was always a substantial gap between the level of costs and the 
level of retail prices. This gap is bridged by a Turnover Tax... 


-L 
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which diverts the difference between these sets of prices into the 
budget, instead of allowing it to accrue as profit, cither to the 
distributive organisation or to the industrial enterprise.”™ Finally, 
the fact that direct taxes provided the largest source of revenue is 
also a pointer to the difference between the Soviet Union and 
capitalist systems. As Sokolnikov said, ‘‘direct taxation is class 
taxation.’ One can only wish that Bettleheim had noted these 
factors and their analytical consequences, as well as read his sources 
more carefully. 


Tendentious Interpretation 


Bettleheim detects a sharp break in the NEP period after 
Lenin’s death. In accordance with this he has divided NEP into 
two phases. The first phase with Lenin, and the second phase 
after Lenin, with Stalin as the leader of the majority faction of 
the Bolsheviks. It is only the second phase that Bettleheim identi- 
fies with all kinds of un-Marxist deviations leading to the resto- 
ration of capitalism. 

In his campaign to besmirch the Soviet Union after Lenin, 

_Bettleheim finds fault with almost every step that the Bolsheviks 
took under Stalin. In doing so he has not provided us withe a 
balanced interpretation (like for instance Carr and Davies have) 
but a highly tendentious one which ignores several vital factors. 
Bettleheim not only believes erroneously that valorization of capi- 
tal was considered the most important objective by the Soviet 
leaders in the NEP period, but also that as a result of it, the 
emphasis came to be placed consistently on heavy industry to the 
detriment of light and household industry. The Bolshevik party 
adhered only superficially, it would appear, after 1925, to Lenin’s 
programme for bolstering small scale and light industries during 
NEP. As a final picce of “damaging” evidence Bettleheim quotes 
Kuibusbev who said: “(S)ocialism is a technically higher stage 
of society, ”? 

But Bettleheim has again ignored some pertinent historical 
facts in his onesided invective against the Bolshevik party in the 
second phase of NEP. Though itis true that industrial leaders 
generally preferred advanced technical methods and that therc 
were various sections in the Bolshevik party — members of the Plat- 
form of 46 in 1923 (Pyatakov, Preobrazhensky, Sapronov, Sosnovsky 
and others) augmented later by the Trotskyist opposition from 
1923 onwards—who preferred large scale sophisticated machinery, 
even if it had to be imported from abroad, till 1926 at least, 
the major trend in the Bolshevik party was to avoid as far as 
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possible large investments in heavy industry. The change in emp- 
hasis between the 14th and the 15th congresses in favour of heavy 
industry and ‘‘de-Kulakization” was largely an outcome of the l 
difficulties faced in making a breakthrough in the Soviet economy. 
The Soviet Union was bogged down by low marketed agricultural 
produce and was finding it dificult to even reproduce its existing 
level of productivity. The sudden stress on heavy industry, coupled 
with ‘‘de-Kulakization,” was the outcome of an inadequate under- 
standing of the essentially reactionary nature of peasant agricul- 
ture, whose maintenance as a result of this misunderstanding gave 
birth to socalled “‘socialist islands”, namely, the urban'state sector. 
To strengthen the state sector against forces inimical to collective 
property seemed to loom large in the minds of the Soviet authori- 
ties. This, more than an inordinate fascination for heavy industry, 
explains the ‘softening’ of the Bolshevik party to the’ cause of 
heavy industry. Even so, as long as the existing relations and levels 
of productivity were being maintained, that is; till about 1926, or 
1927 spring, there was hardly any determined move by, the Balshe- 
viks to further fortify the “‘socialist islands’? or make inroads into 
the vast sea of peasant economy. This can be gauged also from the ~ 
fact that Bukharin and Rykov, both vehemently against heavy. 
industry, wefe consistently the spokesmen of the agricultural policy 
of the Bolshevik party till the 15th congress, notwithstanding 
Bukharin’s faux pas when he told the peasants “‘enrich yourself.” 

One of the great drawbacks of NEP, right from the time it 
was formulated by Lenin, was the absence of an understanding as 
to how the eventual transformation from NEP to socialism would 
tahe place. How concretely would the ‘“worker-peasant alliance” 
come about on a mutual basis setting the revolutionary foundation © 
for the transition to socialism? Concessions to the peasantry and 
caution against excessive speed are not the answer when the vast 
majority-of the country is engaged in individual peasant economy. 
The emphasis on a “war of position” against the Kulak and against 
individual peasant economy blurred the need for a plan fora 
strategic breakthrough. It ‘was felt that things somehow would 
evolvé through, it would seem, sheer will power, if nothing else, 
and any decisive measure was not taken till at least as late as 1928. 
It is for this reason that one finds a great deal of amorphousness 
in the pronouncements of the Bolshevik party during the entire 
NEP period. The dominant trend which one detects in these pro- 
nouncements is a belief in a gradual evolutionistic process anda 
reticence to face up to the reality that the Bolsheviks had as yet 
won only a political victory. 
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Differentiation Among Peasants 


Peasant economy was leading to greater differentiation 
among the peasants;.small artisans were being subjected by nepmen 
and entrepreneurs to long hours of work and exploitation, The 
“socialist islands,’ meanwhile, were kept on the brink of starvation. 
In the face of this reality it is difficult to appreciate Bettleheim 
when-he decries attempts to go beyond the constricting parameters 
of the worker-peasant alliance and wants to maintain the pretence 
of it, it would seem, for an indeterminable period when in fact an 
alliance did not exist. 


From Bettleheim’s presentation one is not sure whether he 
is in favour of increasing collectivization and appropriation hy the 
state of private enterprise, or whether he would rather have state 
industries suffer and the vital impulses in them stifled for the cause 
of peasant economy and for the cause of private industry, which 
during the second phase of NEP meant only small household 
industry. Right till the year 1930 when the ‘great change” took 
place and NEP was abandoned, one will be hard put to find 
evidence to show how the existence of. both small industry and 
independent peasant agriculture strengthened the “worker-peasant 
alliance” in any way and‘thus to argue in favour of the continua- 
tion of the then existing state of affairs. l l 

The 15th congress of 1925 may be construed to be the first 
blow against NEP because a great deal of emphasis was now laid on 
revitalizing the industrial sector. But this, as we have said earlier, 
would be an incorrect assessment. The “‘smytchka”’ (union between 
the workers and the peasants) continued to be maintained and was 
not put under any fresh strain. As a matter of fact, taxes on the 
peasantry were reduced substantially in 1925, and a good 35 per- 
cent, the poorest of the peasants, did not have to pay any taxes at 
all. The emphasis on the production of the means of production 
was deemed necessary at the 14th congress in the face of evidence 
that even consumer and light industries needed replacements if 
production and consumption were to expand. For this purpose, the 
emphasis on heavy industry became a logical necessity as the 
growth in this sector remained at an abysmally low level. Table 
I illustrates the situation. | 


Before the grain crisis of 1927-28, cracks began*to appear 
in the NEP. “Since the introduction of NEP,” writes Carr, ‘‘econo- 
mic advance had taken the spontaneous and relatively uncontro- 
versial form of econmic recovery, of regaining lost ground. No new 
decisions, no influx.of fresh capital had been called for.”?? By 
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TABLE I 


OUTPUT or CONSUMER AND CAPITALIST INDUSTRIES IN 1924-25 


Industries Volume of production as 
percentage of 1913 level 

Textiles 66 

Salt 57 

Matches 85 

Cigarettes 102 

Coal 55 

Oil 76 

Iron Ore 23.8 

Pig Iron 31 

Steel 43.8 

Rolled Metal 38 


SOURCE: Socialism in One Country, Vol T, p 348, 


utilizing 85 percent of existing capacity, by makeshift expendients, 
an economic recovery was made possible. Industrial production in 
1925 was still below 1913 levels. In the existing framework not 
only was a further breakthrough not possible, but there was 
the live possibility that the existing level of production may be 
impossible to maintain. Amortization of capital had not been 
taken into account earlier, and this inflated the rate of profit earned 
by enterprises till 1925.5! And if this were to proceed any longer 
nothing short of a catastrophe awaited the ‘‘socialist islands,” and 
the Soviet state in general. It was found necessary to replace old 
and obsolete machinery to the extent possible, to accumulate capi- 
tal and to create new industry.®? This realization gave birth to a 
“special conference on the restoration of fixed capital in industry,” 
Osvok, convened by Vesenkha, Supreme Economic Council, and 
which played an active role till 1927. Gosplan (State Economic 
Planning Commission) and STO (Council of Labour and Defence) 
also began to inquire into the question of fixed capital. Eventually 
a state loan of 300 million roubles “for the explicit purpose of 
financing industrial reconstruction was announced in the middle 
of August (1925), -The 14th congress was one of great jubilation 
and optimism in industrial circles. Ambitious plans were announced 
for industry in the congress, though no steps were taken, as we 
mentioned earlier, to put extra hardship on the peasantry and on 
the rural sector, while the Trotskyist opposition’s advocation of 
super-industrialization was duly snubbed. Under the “impetus of 
the powerful driving forces” of the 14th congress, “the year of 
1924-25 was one of record achievement for Soviet industry. It 
consolidated the rapid recovery of consumer industries in the two 
preceding ycars; it laid the foundations of a correspondingly 
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spectacular recovery in the capital goods industries; aad it prepared 
the way for fresh development beyond the limits and levels of pre-, 
war Russian industry,” 


Encroachment on Artisans 


Small industry which in 1925 had recovered slightly faster 
than state industry had not yet reached the pre-war level. How- 
ever in terms of its total contribution to overall production it was 
higher (25 percent) than in 1914, when it was 24 percent.® After 
1925, the small scale sector had to compete with the state sector in 
terms of raw materials and this speeded up ‘‘the process of encroach- 
ment of factory industry on the artisans. When control of an 
essential material was exercised by Vesenkha, state industry was 
preferred.” The State planners cannot however be faulted for this 
as Lenin had explicitly stated that support should be given chiefly 
to those small scale industries ‘not requiring supplies from state 
raw material, fuel and food reserves.’’%8 

But this did not mean that the volume of consumer goods 
fell, as Bettleheim seems to imply,°9 but that state industry gradually 
took over from the small scale sector the production of wooden and 
clay utensils and footwear. At the same time it should be noted. 
that small scale industry did not instantly wither away and die. 
Its volume of production remained stable; actually there was a 
slight increase after 1925, though the rate of increase was lower 
than before.*! The rate of growth of small scale industries did not 
keep up with the rate of growth of Vesenkha planned Census 
industries.”-The most impressive growth was that of the coopera- 
tive industry from 6.4 percent to 9 percent between 1925-26 and 
1928-29.48 Only private Census industries suffered.!! The Leftists 
have no reason to lament over this especially as these industries 
were producing mainly expensive and more fashionable goods, 


Sites of Exploitation 


Finally, the picture painted by Bettlehecim in favour of the 
functioning of small scale industries is not tobe accepted at face 
value. Small scale industries were the sites of intensive exploitation, 
and the artisans employed were subjected to great hardships by 
traders and businessmen. The attack levelled against small scale 
industries was not so much a calculated ruse on the part of the 
Bolsheviks, as Bettleheim suggests,‘ as it was an appreciation of 
reality. The benefits of the labour code enacted by the Bolsheviks 
were denied to those artisans working in their family concerns, while 
the fear of having to abide by the code prompted entrepreneurs to 
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close their workshops and give ‘‘their former employees...the status 
of independent producers... (and) to dissolve ‘industrial enterprise 
fictitiously, to put work out to domestic workers, to establish ficti- 
tious artels.’’47 Moreover, according to Carr and Davies, “work in 
these undercapitalized crafts was badly paid and hours were 
long...” The napmen extracted absolute surplus value (not even 
relative surplus value !) from the artisans. One can only smile at 
Bettleheim’s naivete when he says: ‘“However—and this is a vital 
point—within private industry, production was mainly handicraft 
production and thus not based upon the exploitation of labour.’’# 
Stalin it seems was correct when he said that ‘‘in the artisan indus- 
tries in general, and in the leather and textile industries in parti- 
cular, there are quite:a few millionairs who are enslaving the 
artisans and the small producers as a whole.”®° Bettleheim should 
also note that small scale.industries in NEP Russia were not opera- 
ted as they were in China, under the control of cooperatives and 
communes. In Russia such a situation did not exist and with good 
reason, given the framework of NEP, Therefore, the cause of small 
scale industry should be taken up keeping in mind the actual his- 
torical and social conditions that existed and should not be bandied 
about as an empty slogan: 


(To be concluded ) 
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JOHN HARRISS 


Why Poor People Stay Poor in Rural South India 


THE contribution that can be made by anthropologists to the 
understanding of development processes has been seen principally 
in terms of the insights that may be gained from detailed and often 
mainly descriptive studies at the micro-level, particularly cancern- 
ing ‘socio-cultural factors’ which may otherwise be relegated to 
one ‘black-box’ or another in the models of some economists and 
others. Anthropological studies of change—or of development pro- 
cesses—have commonly employed the notion of the ‘encapsulation’ 
of the villages or small groups normally studied by anthropologists 
within the ‘wider economy’ or by ‘the State’. The effect of this is to 
abstract both ‘village’ (where this is the main unit of study) and 
‘State’ from the reality, which is that villages are part of the for- 
mation of the State and are not simply ‘encapsulated’ by it. The 
possibility that changes within villages could also bring about 
changes in the State—that village and State are joined in a dialec- 
tical unity—is ignored in the notion of encapsulation. 


Thus Alavi writes: “Studies tend to focus mainly on particular 
transactions which take place between the levels, primarily in 
the political field. They do not go far enough towards a 
recognition of the fact that differentiation within the local 
community is itself an aspect of a class structure which is 
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enforced by the national polity; they do not recognise the 
manner in which the power of privileged classes in the local 
community derives from and contributes towards the national economic 
and political system.” 
Latterly, for a variety of reasons and in a number of ways, anthro- 
pologists have been sceking to transcend the ‘gap’ between their 
face-to-face style of research and larger scales of analysis, and it is 
that which is attempted in this essay.? 

The inspiration for the title of this paper comes from that 
of Michael Lipton’s book Why Poor People Stay Poor: Urban Bias in 
World Developmeat (1977),and I have chosen it because one object of 
the paper is to comment upon Lipton’s ‘macro’ thesis from the 
stance of a ‘micro’study. His argument is that the pervasive cause 
of the persistence of poverty, in spite of growth in the economies of 
most of the least developed countries (LDCs) is the ‘urban bias’ in 
the allocation of investment funds and in policies, particularly those 
concerning prices and taxation, which ‘twist’ resources out of rural 
areas. Lipton argues that usually no more than 20 percent of public 
funds for investment has gone to agriculture in spite of higher 
rates of return to investment in the sector and the fact that the 
rate of savings in comparable income bands may be higher in the 
rural sector than in the ‘urban, ‘Urban bias’ is also seen in policies 
within the rural sector, for very often the ‘urban class’, in securing 
cheap-supplies of food and raw materials, favours large farmers 
who are the producers of market surplus but who frequently are 
not the most efficient agricultural producers. Such policies and 
investment patterns are reflected in the disparities in the welfare 
and earnings between the urban and rural sectors, which are also 
shown to be more significant sources of inequality than either 
intra-rural or intra-urban disparities. The disparities are exacerba- 
ted by the effective drain of skilled people from rural areas and 
the concentration of services and public utilities in urban areas. 

These arguments are documented in detail and though it is 
possible to find much to criticize both in the style and in the sub- 
stance of the empirical arguments, the whole may still be found 
persuasive. Even if one is a sympathetic critic, however, and is 
persuaded that ‘urban bias’ accurately characterizes policies and 
processes that are instrumental in reproducing poverty, has Lipton 
satisfactorily explained why this bias arises? Has he succeeded in 
exposing the causes of the phenomena that are described in terms 
of urban bias? Lipton’s suggestion as to the dynamics of urban bias 
is contained in the. first words of the book: “The most important 
class conflict in the poor countries of the world today is not bet- 
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ween Capital and labour. Nor is it between foreign and national 

interests. It is between the rural classes and the urban classes.” It 

is unfortunate then that he is equivoéalas to the relation of ‘urban’ 

interests to those of rich peasants, landlords or capitalist farmers. 

In some parts of his analysis he argues in effect that there is an 

alliance between all the urban classes and the dominant. rural 

class and, even, that the dominant ‘rurals’ should really be con- 

sidered to be members of the ‘urban classes.’ But elsewhere he says 
there is a unity of interest on the part of all rural people, against 

the interests of most urban people, as.for examule over agricultu- 

ral prices (pp 66-68).. 

I do not aim in this paper to présent-a comprehensive criti- 

cism of Lipton’s thesis but to discuss the relations between ‘urban’: 
and ‘rural’ classes in the explanation of the underdevelopment of: 
the agrarian economy, particularly having in mind Lipton’s state- 

ment that urban bias ‘‘... stems from and benefits large towns of 
ten to twenty thousand people and more” (p 58). 


Historical Development of North Arcot Agrarian Structure 


The field research on which this paper is based was carried 
out in the eastern part of North Arcot district, -in northern Tamil 
Nadu, in 1973-74 (in connection with the Cambridge -Project on 
Agrarian Change). The actual area studied, covering six taluks: 
(sub-districts) with a total population.of 1.47 millions (1971: den-. 
sity 275 per square km.), lies on the. Coromandel coastal plain of. 
peninsula India. The plain is covered by red sandy soils which are 
leached and laterized with black clays and loams in wetter depres- 
sions. The average rainfall of the area varies between about 850mm. 
and 1000 mm. per annum, and it is almost equally divided between 
the southwest monsoon from June to September, and the northeast 
monsoon between October and December. There are five or six 
dry months in the year, anda moisture deficit in all but, about 
three months, while rainfall is also highly variable and localized. 
The basic uncertainty and the inherent precariousness of the pro- 
duction environment has been a major bounding determinant in 
the evolution of the agrarian economy. By comparison with more 
humid parts of the tropics there is a general absence of the garden 
produce that seems to contribute significantly to the livelihood of 
the poor in much of Sri Lanka and Indonesia. 

The area is drained by two major rivers, but these contain 
no water at all for nine months of the year and though they 
supply some restricted tracts from canals, recourse ishad mainly 
to tanks (storage reservoirs mostly created by building earth dams 
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across the lines of intermittent water courses), and, increasingly, 
to wells for irrigation. 


| Where irrigation water is available, as many as three paddy 
crops are grown during the year, though about 75 percent of the 
gross acreage is cultivated during the wet season from Septemher 
to January. Some sugarcane is'also grown on the wetland. The 
large tracts of dryland between the irrigated areas beneath or near 
to the tanks are mostly given over to groundnut, sometimes inter- 
cropped with. sorghum or millet and. pulses. All these crops are 
planted at the beginning of the monsoon, and harvested in Novem- 
ber.. North Arcot as a whole is now the leading district in Tamil 
Nadu for the highest quality groundnut. Groundnut cultivation 
on a substantial scale.began around the beginning of this century, 
arid by 1928, 70 percent of the exports from Madras harbour was 
made up: by this one commodity.. Much was then destined for 
Marseilles, and it was said that the. prices were controlled from 
London. But production is now almost entirely for the domestic 
market. 


Determining Constraints 


North Arcot is Aa and has not been, at least since early in 
the 19th century, an area of big estates. The report.of the Famine 
Commission of 1881 mentioned ,that landholdings in the district 
were ,smaller than anywhere.:else in the Madras Presidency. 
Although the boundaries of the district have changed since that 
time, it is still true that the. operational holdings are small. The 
Agricultural Census of Tamil Nadu in 1970-71 shows that 90 per- 
cent of operational holdings are of only three hectares or less in 
extent, and that such holdings make up 62 percent of the culti- 
vated area, while less than 1 percent of holdings and only 1.2 per- 
cent of the cultivated area are made up by operational units of 
more than 20 hectares. The same census shows that 90 percent of 
holdings and 87 percent of the culcivated area were in the hands of 
owner-cultivators. Even allowing for inaccuracies and falsifications 
in a census of this kind, it is certain that this is not an area with 
the tenancy problems so often considered to be typical of Indian 
agriculture. 


The uncertainty of rainfall and of water supplies constitutes 
the determining constrainsts upon agricultural production, and it 
is possible that the effects of human activity have been to exacer- 
bate the inherently precarious situation, ‘because of cultivation 
and by the grazing of cattle on the catchments of the tanks, there- 
by reducing the amount of flow to them, and perhaps by the 
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destruction of such woody cover as there was. These have resulted 
from increasing man/land and cattle/land ratios, consequent upon 
increasing population. Some estimates ofthese pressures may be 
deduced from the fact that whereas in 1895 there were two land- 
less labourers for every 11 farmers, there are now nine, while-tne 
average size of holding has declined from 8.68 acres in 1895 to 
3.05 acres in 1974. 


Within the constraints of water supply, agricultural prodac- _ 

‘tion has been carrid on intensively for a long time. Records show 
that labour-intensive transplanting and handweeding of paddy 
were established practices in the 19th century and that intensive 
use was made of organic manures then, as now. ‘Improved’ imp- 
lements, particularly improved ploughs, have also been availabe 
for a long time, but it is not at all certain that such ploughs,which 
incorporate a simple mouldboard,do actually improve tillage given 
the soil conditions of the area. Farmers have probably been wise 
not to make much use of them. 


Level of Productivity 


Intensive methods of cultivation and the use of improved 
sceds produced on research farms for more than 50 years have 
been able to maintain only a more or less constant level of pro- 
ductivity (of land) over the last century. There was no convincing 
evidence of an increase in productivity until the recent introduc- 
tion of high-yielding varieties developed at IRRI, together with 
chemical fertilizers and agrochemicals for plant protection. For a 
long time it seemed that total production keept pace with the 
increasing population by means of expansion of the cultivated area 
and by more frequent cropping where groundwater irrigation was 
a possibility, but not by means of increasing productivity. 


In these circumstances, although there were few large land- 
owners and the incidence of tenancy has always been low, the 
category of marginal farmers who were partially dependent upon 
agricultural labour or other outside activities for their livelihood, 
as estimated by Washbrook, represented as much as 85 percent 
of the cultivating population in the dry interior districts of Tamil 
Nadu by the end of the century. (And this may be an overestimate 
at least so far as North Arcot is concurned, in view of the contem- 
porary evidence which suggests that about 75 percent of the rura} 
population has access to only marginal livelihood opportunities). 
The very large numbers of marginal farmers required consumption 
credit, working capital and market outlets, or opportunities to 
lease in land or to sell their labour. The ability of the small groud 
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of rich peasants, including the village headmen, to supply these 
needs gave them control of the local economies. Reports on rural 
credit from the 1890’s and the :1930’s concluded that the-bulk of 
the rural ctedit of the Tamil districts was provided by the richer 
landowners. Trade was closely associated with credit because so 
much of the latter-wasin grain and the “successful... peasant 
entrepreneurs built warehouses in their villages and in the prin- 
cipal market towns and formed the backbone of rural-urban trade. 
During the early twentieth century many of them invested in small 
factories to press and gin cotton and to-decorticate groundnuts.’ 

One such peasant entrepreneur was Arcot: Duraisamy 
Mudaliar, father of the three richest farmers in the village in which 
I lived. He made production loans specifically for groundnut culti- 
vation in return for a share of the harvest and became a wealthy 
trader-landowner, and owner of a decorticating mill in the 1920’s. 


Dominance of Rich Peasants 


In contrast with some other regions specifically commercial 
. communities did not play an important role in the development of 
the economy, for reasons which hinge around the precariousness 
of agricultural production. According to Washbrook the uncer- 
tainty attaching to cultivation inhibited specialization in the 19th 
century so that only very small surpluses were generally available 
for exchange and trade ‘was very localized. There was thus little 
scope for specialized merchants or for the development of broad 
trading relations between villages and larger market structures. 
Later, in this century, with the expansion of trade in the dry dis- 
tricts in cotton and groundnut, outside merchant communities, 
including European traders (a French company was established 
in Arni by the 1920’s), began to set themselves up in the major 
trading centres and railheads and to push out into the surrounding 
countryside. But even then they were not able to wrest control of 
trade from the landowner/moneylender/merchants, mainly because 
of the absence of the development of a general system of imper- 
sonal credit within the Madras Presidency. Land did not become 
a generally viable form of security for a number of reasons which 
include the poverty of the soil itself over much of the area. 

The dominance of the rich peasants thus came to span rural 
and urban interests in a pattern of economic integration which 
continues to reproduce itself in eastern North Arcot today. Wash- 
brook and Baker have also shown how British Imperial adminis- 
tration came to depend upon this class for its control of-rural areas 
and how in this way the government became ‘‘locked out of its 
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own administration” (Baker), It appears that whenever the govern- 
ment attempted to introduce measures which would have damaged 
the interests of this class it encountered such difficulties that it 
almost invariably had to withdraw them, as for example when it 
first attempted to make the post of village headman open to compe- 
tition. Since the consolidation of this class depended in the first 
place upon the administrative (and particularly upon the land 
tevenue) arrangements made by the British government, this is a 
very clear example of the kind of mutual determination referred 
to by Alavi. The structure of agrarian social relations rested finally 
upon the acute dependence and the poverty of the great mass of 
the rural population. 


Marx argues that capitalism expands-by first reproducing 
itself in relatively backward, distorted forms which he characterized 
in the Grundrisse as ‘intermediate’. In this form “... we have the 
whole of capitalist production without its advantages, the develop- 
ment of social forms of labour and of the productivity of labour 
to which they give rise”, and the basis for this kind of capitalist 
domination lies in the small commodity economy of peasant house- 
holds. Marx suggested that ‘‘this form is very prevalent among 
peasant nations’, as the basis for the reproduction of the mer- 
chant, moneylending capitalism, which is dominant in the “‘inter- 
mediate” forms of capitalist development, is the .inherent precari- 
ousness of small peasant production. He thought that “incidental 
circumstances” which interrupt the process of reproduction of 
small peasant farms lead to their dependence, through indebted- 
ness, upon merchants and moneylenders, This substantially sums 
up the causes for the consolidation of the power-of the small 
dominant class of landowning moneylender merchants in. the dry 
districts of the Madras Presidency, including North. Arcot, in the 
later 19th and early 20th centuries. In such circumstances ‘‘... 
the means of production belong only nominally to.the producer 
... He is unable to reproduce them from the proceeds of the:sale 
of his commodities”. Thus “entrenched in the whole circuit: of 
reproduction of: the. small commodity economy the moneylender 
and the grain merchant (frequently.one person)... form the. basis 
and the fundamental layer of capitalism in this economy.’”® 

In the particular conditions of North Arcot this ‘fundamen- 
tal layer of capitalism” .is seen in the way the activities of the 
small class of rich peasant / landowners came to span rural and 
urban interests. The continuing reproduction of this form of 
capitalism is shown in the preponderance of the members. of the 
same caste in both:. agriculture aud. in trade, for although there 
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are important specialist trading communities in the towns of 
eastern North Arcot, the Agamudaiyan Mudaliars appear to 
dominate trade as well as agriculture. In a 6 percent random 
sample of the businesses of Arni, including professional people 
and silk manufacturers, as many as 24 percent were Agamudai- 
yans and it appears from work carried out by B Harriss’ that 
the Agamudaiyans are similarly pre-eminent, certainly in para- 
agricultural trades, through much of the eastern part of the 
district. Almost half of the members of the business community 
of Arni (in the random sample) own land and although very few 
of them describe themselves as agriculturists, almost all operate 
their lands themselves, or through their families. About half of 
them either control or have rights to land through the framework 
of “joint?” or “share families”. Amongst Agamudaiyans, particu- 
larly, it is not uncommon to find that within one family one brother 
is a farmer and manages the family lands, while another is a trader 
or a rice miller, They may or may not live in the same house 
but they operate a common budget in the form of joint family 
organization which Epstein calls “the share family”. 

The “‘share families” of the Arni Agamudaiyans provide 
one interesting demonstration of the interpenetration of “urban” 
and “rural”? interests in the region which is also reflected in the 
genealogies of some of the Agamudaiyans i in the village of which 
I made a particular study. It is thus difficult to distinguish in a 
meaningful way between ‘urban’ and “rural”? classes as Lipton 
suggests that we should. The significance of the observation is not 
however simply that it points to the difficulty of defining such 
“classes”, but rather that it points to a more satisfactory explana- 
tion of the reproduction of poverty and of underdevelopment than 
that of “urban bias”, as may now be made more clear if we turn 
to consider the contemporary agrarian situation in North Arcot. 


Contemporary Agrarian Change and Rural Poverty 


_ Latterly, North Arcot as a whole, and its eastern part in 
particular, has seen a very remarkable expansion of groundwater 
irrigation, thanks largely to- widespread rural electrification. At 
the end of 1972 Tamil Nadu was estimated to have had 55 percent 
ofall the electric irrigation pumps in India, and since North 
Arcot was then estimated to have had 18 percent of all the electric 
pumpsets of Tamil Nadu it appears that the district probably had 
10 percent of all the electric pumps of India at that time. Whereas 
in‘ 1960 there had been five electric pumpsets per square mile, by 
1964 there were 27. Largely as ‘a result of the expansion of ground- 
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water irrigation the district has become one of the four districts 
of the state which produces a surplus of rice. It has thus contribu- 
ted towards making Tamil Nadu a rice surplus area, after having 
been one of the deficit states until the late 1960’s. Although there 
are special credit schemes to assist farmers with the purchase of 
pumps and to dig new wells, it is certain that the majority of the 
installations have been made by farmers using their own resources 
or capital raised on the informal credit market. 


TABLE I 


Sources oF FUNDS INvesTeD IN PumpseTs IN RANDAM VILLAGE 


(Percentage) 
Own funds 28 
Loans obtained in village 29 
1% outside the village 6 
as] Official credit 30 
Other (e.g. ex-serviceman’s loan) 7 


gyd 
iter, Bearing this in mind, and the very rapid increases in grou nd- 


water irrigation, it seems that there has been a significant change 


in the agrarian economy of North Arcot at least since 1961, when 
aswell. concluded from field studies in various parts of Tamil 


IRKIT 
na that, the rate of growth of the agricultural sector was seri- 
yY 
ously constrained by the unwillingness of the owners of land to 
3 r lo IRI 
invest in production.” 
Boat densa . 4 : : 
norqicl jRandam, the village in which I lived and did fieldwork, 
AREY dan.electricity connection in 1951 and had become almost 
ei sly lena ent upon groundwater irrigation by the late 1960’s 
(Chamb bers. and. Haris present information showing the intensity 
an significance, 0 Bt f groundwater irrigation in the 12 villages in 
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North ‘Arcot, studie d nby the Cambridge Project!). Partly as a 


tiII 
result of this. expansion C of groundwater irrigation, the rate and 


level of adoption « of high yielding varieties (HYVs), of chemical 
fertilizers and of agrochemicals was high by 19732 and my analy- 
sés of, agricultural productionshow that “green revolution” inputs 
have, been, instrumental , in, expanding capitalism in agricultural 
production.” hisis new technology,” has made possible the achieve- 
ment-,ofganjincrease inthe output, of paddy per unit area of 
nearly 50, percent (anjayerage 98 Approximately 45 percent increase 
for cultivation in all. three seasons, in the 12 villages studied in the 


Cambridge. Rrojechipad of just. Oers 50, percent in Randam). 
asorod As | hati often ebeen, ithe peek ores in Randam too it 
hás béen therfarmers with langersholdings,jwho have, on the whole, 


adopted ‘the Snewtechnolog yii, 49, the, greatest extent; in this case 
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principally because paddy cultivation is so much dependent upon 
the ayailability of water supplies in an environment in which there 
is a moisture deficit for most of the year that it depends very 
much upon access to a reliable well. Bigger farmers, disposing of 
cash surpluses, or those with some alternative source of income, 
have been able to dig wells, to dig them deeper, and to install 
one or more pumpsets, thus giving themselves a degree of 
indepedence from the vagaries of the monosoons allowing 
them to cultivate during the two dry seasons for which the availa- 
ble HYVs are in fact more suited, provided of course that water 
is available'® This is because the lower insulation and higher 
incidence of pests and diseases in the main wet season (when the 
majority of farmers have to cultivate their main rice crop) result 
in low and highly variable yields with the available HYVs. The 
overall pattern of adoption is summed up in tables II and III. 


TABLE II 


Access 70 WELLS AND Pumps—RANDAM VILLAGE 


Landholding size No of Wells per Pumpsets per 
households household household 
up to 1.5 acres 50 0.4 0.3 
1.51 — 5 acres 57 0.6 0.4 
5.01 -— 10 acres 26 1.2 1.0 
10.01 —15 acres 8 1,9 1.6 
15.01 — 20 acres 7 2.1 1.7 
more than 20 acres 6 4.3 3.5 


Note: This table suggests that in terms of numbers of wells and pumpsets per acre smaller 
farmers are better off than large farmers. But it must be remembered that a 
majority of the smaller farmers do not have access to their own pumpsets and 
wells, and that the charges for water hiring are onerous. Further, the table does 
not show that in general the wells of the smaller farmers are less reliable than 
those of the big farmers. who have been able to afford to pay for the deepening of 
their wells as the water table has declined, or to put bores into thera. On the 
decline of the water table see Madduma Bandara, 1977. 


TABLE III 


ADOPTION OF Hyvs BY RANDAM FARMERS IN RELATION TO Horning SIze 
(as SUMMARIZED BY FARM CLASSES) 


Percentage farmers adopted 


A B C D 

By end of: 
1971 67 24 9 6 
1972 78 48 35 15 
1973 100 76 59 45 
Never 0 24 4} 55 


(number in sample) 9 21 34 33 
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The “farm classes” shown in table III and in succeeding 
tables, were defined in terms of (a) the size of farms and holdings 
of other production resources in relation to household livelihood 
requirements; and (b) labour relations on the farms. Class A 
includes farmers with assets capable of realising more than four 
times the basic livelihood requirements of their households, 
employing a permanent labour force and who do not themselves 
perform-more than a very little labour; class B those farmers with 
assets yielding between two and four times household livelihood 
requirements and possibly employing a permanent labour force 
but also substantially dependent upon family labour; class G. 
includes those farmers with assets yielding between one .and two 
times livelihood requirements, principally employing family labour 
and who may sometimes do wage labour for others; and class D 
includes those farmers whose resources do not cover the livelihood 
requirements of their families and who must depend upon wage 
labour. Roughly speaking the classes correspond (as we shall see) 
to the classes of capitalist farmers, rich peasants, independent 
middle peasants and poor peasants (as for instance in the schemes 
of Lenin and of Mao). 

In Randam (and in eastern North Arcot generally accord- 
ing to the results of the Cambridge Project) there is a positive rela- 
tionship between farm size and paddy yields (in spite of the oft 
repeated dictum that “yields vary inversely with farm size”), while. 
the total amount of labour employed in paddy cultivation does 
not vary very much at all between farm sizes (although it is true 
that relatively more family labour and particularly female family 
labour is employed on smaller farms). 


TABLE IV 


CLASSES OF Farms AND YIELDS PER AcRE (ALL Seasons 1973-74) 


Average Yield per Acre (in ‘bags’ } 


Farm Class Traditional HYV paddy Gardenland Dryland 
paddy groundnut groundnut 
A 19.4 28.4 13 5.3 
B 17.8 28.3 12 6.8 
Cc 15.8 17.5 — 6.6 
D 12.7 18.6 — 5:2 


notes: l ‘bag’ of paddy weights 75 kg. 
1 ‘bag’ of groundnut (unshelled) weighs 60 kg. 
SOURCE: 25 percent sample of paddy cultivators in Randam Village. 
Detailed budgets were maintained for these farmers (total 25), 
‘Gardenland groundnut’ means groundnut cultivated under some irrigation. 


- The disparity which can be seen between yields with HY Vs 
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on the bigger farms and those on the smaller results from the fact 
that HYV cultivation on the smaller farms was almost entirely 
undertaken during the monsoon season, when yields are lower. The 
disparity in average yields with HYVs is probably due above all, 
therefore, to the superior endowment of the larger farmers with 
regard to water supplies, which enables them to cultivate HYVs 
during the dry season, when yields are higher. The superior access 
of larger farmers to water also helps to account for the general 
trend observable in the yields of the ‘traditional’ paddy varieties, 
though the smaller farmers’ lower expenditure on manure, ferti- 
lizers and agrochemicals must also be taken into account. 

Larger farmers spend more on variable cash inputs per 
acre, though it is striking that when they cultivate HYVs, the poor 
farmers in class D spend as much per acre on inputs as do all but 
the largest farmers. At the same time the levels of fixed capital 
investment per acre are much higher on the smallest paddy farms: 
group A — Rs 616 per acre; group B — Rs 860 per acre; group 
G — Rs 753 per acre; group D — Rs 1878 per acre. (These figures 
include investment in wells and pumps; buildings, though very few 
farmers have separate barns or cowsheds; draught cattle and 
tools), 

The risk which is borne by the smallest farmers is higher 
than that of the larger operators for they must pay for their invest- 
ments from the product ofa much smaller area of land (due to 
factor indivisibilities). The situation may then be exacerbated by 
the fact that the deeper a wellis, and the slower its rate of recharge, 
the more expensive it is to operate a pumpset; while it happens 
also that a farmer has used up his available capital before he has 
been able to dig deep enough to secure a reliable water supply. A 
vicious cycle of indebtedness invariably follows. The degree of 
risk associated with investment in groundwater is not necessarily 
reduced by the availability of cheap government credit, for that 
credit has to be repaid even if the well for which it has been used 
turns out to be a failure. 

Evidence concerning returns on investment in production 
further shows that the lowest rates of return are those obtained on 
the smallest farms, in spite of the relatively high level of “‘self- 
exploitation” of labour upon them. This can be explained as the 
result of their relatively higher cash requirements; the poor mar- 
ginal farmers are not able to substitute family labour for hired 
labour to a very much greater extent than larger farmers because 
of the labour peaks associated with paddy cultivation (particularly 
over field preparation and transplating) and partly because of 


NN 
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their need to hire more draught power for which they may also 
have to pay more than large farmers because the rates for plough- 
ing generally go up at peak times. At these times big farmers may 
pay only at standard rates because of relations of dependency 
between them and the ploughmen. The smallest farmers bear 
higher fixed costs per acre and frequently have to pay higher inte- 
rest rates and more for their inputs when these are in short supply- 
In 1973-74 fertilizers were in short supply, but large farmers were 
often able to obtain them at controlled prices because of their 
contacts with merchants and with the administration. At the same 
time small farmers had to pay black market prices.1® 


In general, the situation of the marginal farmers of Randam 
appears to be closely comparable with that observed by Bharadwaj 
in Farm Management Survey data for “very small farmers.” She 
writes: “Given their resource base they are severely constrained by 
the need to raise cash resources evenin order to keep the cycle of 
production going...... (leading. to) the operators’ dependence upon 
market purchases and on consumption commodity loans...The 
higher degree of monetisation of inputs and outputs on very small 
farms indicates (an) element of compulsive involvement in 
markets.’’46 


Investment in HYVs is very risky for the marginal farmers 
of group D and even for the middle peasants of group C but the 
substantially increased yields of HYVs are very attractive to them. 
They are more concerned with total returns than with profit. 
When Dhanpal Pillai, a cultivator of only approximately 60 cents 
of wetland irrigated from a shared pumset, explained his decision 
to cultivate IR 20, he recognized that his cash costs would be 
substantially increased and that would be taking on risky debts 
but he knew that he could more than double his yield. He explain- 
ed that a man like Muttusami, who farmed the next fields to his 
own and a very much bigger cultivator (group B) who had not at 
that time started to grow HYVs, did not need to bother with the 
new varieties. After all, Muttusami would get many bags of 
paddy from his land with the old varieties of paddy, whereas he, 
Dhanpal, might get 15 bags or more from his field with HYVs, 
instead of only six or seven. 


From such decisions stem the ‘compulsive involvement” of 
marginal farmers in markets; and this is of the greatest importance 
in reproduction of the total system within which the process of 
agricultural production is embedded. The positive relationship 
between farm size and productivity in paddy farming observed in 
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Randam rather confirms Bell’s comments concerning the problem 
posed to distributivist land reformers by “the progressive Kulak”: 
“The usual contrast between the feckless landlord who underutilises 
his extensive holding and the industrious small peasant who 
saturates his land with labour may faithfully characterise a static 
‘feudal’ system; but the progressive kulak who pursues vigourosly 
a wide range of innovations.... presents the distributivist refor- 
mer with a less comfortable picture—and by no means a completely 
fanciful one in the more fluid situation brought about by rapid 
technological change.’’!6 


The farm size/yield relation alone may give an indication, 
then, of the expansion of capital in agricultural production in 
Randam. It is clear that thishas been promoted by the introduc- 
tion of HYVs which have greatly increased the potential 
profitability of the larger farms. HYVs seem likely also to have 
increased differentiation amongst the farmers, since small farmers 
have benefited from HYVs to a much lesser extent than large 
farmers; and although the demand for agricultural labour and 
(though less certainly) wages too has been increased by the 
introduction of HYVs, the rate of exploitation of labour (appropri- 
ation of surplus value) has been increased. 


TABLE V 


PROFITABILITY op Crops COMPARED (ON A PER Acre Basis) 
DIFFERENT GLASSES OF FARMERS 


Rate of Profit (percentage) 


A B G D 

Traditional 

paddy 5.8 4.6 4.1 2.4 
HYV paddy ' 10.2 11.3 3.5 3.9 
Garden Jand 

groundnut 8.4 6.7 — — 
Sugar cane 44.0 (?) — — = 
Total farm 

activity 11.3 8.4 7.6 4.0 


Rate of profit given by oe I üO(Spas o oo 
Value of capital stock plus working capital in cash and kind 


The rates of profit recorded here are comparable with those 
in Patnaik’s survey of large scale- farmers in various parts of India 
in 1969.17 Money has been invested in agricultural production 
and profits reinvested; and farmers sold a large proportion of their 
output; and farmers employ wage labour (and it seems from com- 
parison of the villages in the Cambridge Survey that wage rates 
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are responsive to movements of supply and demand). Can we then 
properly describe the mode of production in Randam agriculture 
as “capitalist? and define a class of capitalist farmers? Since 
most of the farms are still family labour farms it is helpful to 
turn to an alternative, : subsistence accounting: frame, - based on 
the assumption that family labour farmers aim to obtain the 
largest possible stock of ricé to meet their own household require-" 
ment (see Table VI). . a 

: TABLE VI . 


SUBSISTENCE ACCOUNTS FOR FAMILY LABOUR FARMS 


Farm Category 


B cr > D 

Total Paddy Yield (bags) `° > 0 7175.2 77 0 01975 
Payments in kind (bags) 25.75 16.3 24 
Income in kind (bags) S — , — 2.1 a 
STOCK (bags) 149.45 55.4 19.4 
Cultivation expenses {Rs) 3370 1767 506 
Other cash income (Rs) 5 882 1 116 433 
Income from groundnut ctc. - t fni ' ; 

(Rs) ; ~. 3388 1603 : 356 
CASH BALANCE 900 . 952 _ 283 ; 
Paddy sales required? ec LA 7 = : oT 
Balance (bags) i 149.45 . 55.4 - 1944 
Further actual sales (bags) 110.55 31.5 5.3 
Family Stock (bags) 38.9 23.9 14.1 
Cash Ineome > (Rs) ` 7844 3045 601 
Consumer units per farm : 7A 6.6 . +» 3,7 
Calories/day/c u 2614 - 1727 1820 
Income per c u/month? (Rs) : 92 38/40 13/50 


norzs: a) In some individual budgets such sales were required even in Class C, as well 
as in Class D. 

b) After deducting an allowance for depreciation costs these figures are B: Rs 

75/40 per c u per month; C: Re 32 per c u per month; D: Rs 8 per cu per 


month. A . f 


It appears that, on the average, farmers in all classes do 
succced in making ends meet, although the position of the “‘inde- 
pendent’ middle peasants of group Cis clearly precarious, once 
allowance is made for the costs of maintenance and depreciation 
on: capital equipment and for the inevitably variable ` contribution 
of groundnut cultivation to their incomes, and the marginal 
farmers of group D are little, if 'at all, better off than many 
labourers. An attached'labourer, for example, ‘will earn about 12 
bags of paddy during the year and his wife may earn another two 
or three bags from harvesting lahour. In addition, he himself 
receives meals worth about Rs. 350 during the year and his wife 
might-earn another Rs. 150 to Rs. 200-in cash. It is true, however, 


~ 


~ 
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that the attached labourer will probably work harder and that he 
suffers from being “tied” or dependent and above all that he lacks 
the security derived from ownership of land. 

The marginal farmers (group D) do not generate investible 


surpluses and’ clearly have no “slack” with which to meet any 


emergency. The ‘‘independent” middle peasants may have Rs. 
500 to Rs. 750 remaining as an investible surplus on their year’s 
activities, but they, too, are vulnerable, as the case of Gopal 
Mudaliar shows: 
Gopal’s account for the year shows a final ‘family stock” of 
paddy of about 17 bags and a cash income of Rs 1800 for his 
family. of six (5.4 consumption units), Gopal has tried consis- 
tently to take advantage of innovations and he cultivated some 
HYVs on his paddy land of just under one acre in each sea- 
son, his average yield through the year being equivalent to ` 
about 3000 kg of rice per acre, or substantially more than the 
state average. However he was unable to cultivate more than 
a kaaNi (1.32 acres) of groundnut on his total dryland plot of 
five and a half acres because he could not afford more seed. 
Thus his chances of making some cash surplus from his culti- 
vation activities were so reduced that in theend it was only 
his father’s salary as the gumastha (‘foreman’) at the rice mill 
which enabled Gopal to balance his cultivation expenses. 
After each harvest Gopal was able to pay off his outstanding 
' debts at a provision store in Arni, but then immediately had 
‘to start running up another debt in order to obtain spices and 
provisions for the next season. Then late in 1973 his wife’s 
mother died in Madras and Gopal had to pay out nearly 
Rs 100 for expenses in connection with the funeral,and at the 
same time he borrowed another Rs 100 in the paddy market 
in Arni for pongkal (major festival) expenses. In order to meet 
some of these expenses Gopal turned to work as a coolie 
ploughman, while his wife and elder daughter also worked as 
agricultural labourers (though only for fellow caste members). 
Both the marginal farmers and the middle peasants are 
liable to become dependent upon credit. By contrast, the inde- 
pendent farmers are able to make investible surpluses of Rs 2000 
to Rs 4000 on their annual activities, which, although much less 
than Rs 20,000 or thereabouts made by six big farmers, still give 
them a fairly secure margin and have permitted profitable invest- 
ment in production. 
Surplus is appropriated largely through the exploitation of 
“free”? wage labour in production rather than from rents or from 
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usury. Very little land at all is leased out, and it is clear that usury 
plays a different part in the appropriation of surplus than was the 
case, for example, in Thaiyur Panchayat, not far away in Chingle- 
put district, studied by Djurfeldt and Lindberg in 1969-70. They 
found that moneylenders appropriated 14 percent of the net pro- 
duce of the farmers whom they studied, for ‘“‘..-nearly 80 percent 
of all households were indebted, and their mean size of debt is 
nearly 700 rupees. The most common form of interest is paid in 
kind: one bag of paddy per 100 rupees loan is paid on 66 percent 
of all loans. The moneylenders demand interest in kind from 
farmers who want to borrow money.’’?® But the repayment of loans 
in this way was rather uncommon in Randam. People said 


**.,.nobody in Randam will take a paddy loan” and they speci- 
fically contrasted. the village in this respect with others nearby 


where the regular rate was halfa bag of paddy per Rs 100 per 
annum. This information helps further to support the conclusion 
that the dominant mode of appropriation of surplus in Randam is 
capitalist though this is not to deny that a similar proportion of 
households in Randam to that in Thaiyur is indebted. 

There is considerable evidence to suggest therefore that 
there has been a substantial development of capitalist production 
in agriculture in Randam, but its further expansion must be con- 
sidered doubtful. The “investment preferences” of capitalist far- 
mers in Randam include, notably, investment in tractors: (and 
perhaps now in mechanical threshers); in property and in housing; 
in trade in paddy and groundnut; in retailing; and still in cere- 
monies. Investment in tractors or in mechanical threshers is not 
so much a productive investment as a way of extracting profit-on- 
alienation through custom hire services, for a tractor can be 
employed on the home farm of one of Randam’s capitalists fora 
very small proportion of the time. The Panchayat president of 
Randam was building a house in Arni, apparently as part ofa 
long term strategy for moving into the arena of regional politics, ` 
which may also be considered as one avenue for investment. Indeed 
he invested quite heavily in his election in expectation of returns 
in the form of “cuts” on contracts which he would be instrumental 
in arranging and from such activities as blackmarketing in ferti- 
lizers. Other capitalist farmers had trading and milling interests, 
or had put money into building in the village. 

The forms of investment described are of course very much 
like those made by rich farmers in the past and they seem to show 
the limited possibilities for further investment in agriculture. For 
aman who has already invested in production by installing a 
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number of pumpsets, who has already converted most of his dry- 
land into gardenland and-who continues to invest circulating 
capital in fertilizers and. agrochemicals, a ceiling, has probably 
been reached so far as productive: investment in agriculture is 
concerned, Although land does come into the market, the possi- 
bilities of purchasing more land in which to invest are very limited. 
As Patnaik notes: ‘‘...we can expect to find a levelling off and even 
decline of productive investment once the potential of a given 
complex of technical changes has been realised. The accumulated 
surpluses of the emerging capitalists will revert to usurious money- 
lending, speculative trade etc.” The reason for this relates in part 
to the process of capitalist expansion in agriculture itself, because 
it increases differentiation, and drives some farmers into greater 
dependence upon credit. 


Circulation of Money 


- The very onerous ‘‘grain loans” which still prevail in many 
parts of India and even in some villages nearby (as in Thaiyur 
Panchayat) are not common in Randam; and the prevailing interest 
rates in the village are 18-24 percent per annum on major loans 
though they may be as high as 69 percent on small (cillaRai) loans 
which are usually taken for consumption purposes for short periods. 
Intesest rates, although evidently offering a return on cash invest- 
ment which is higher than that in productive investment in agricul- 
ture, are not as high as those that have often been reported from 
rural India. There are four men, all of whom are also cultivators, 
who are known as moneylenders (apart from two women who give 
cilla Rat loans) but’ the credit market of the village is actually 
characterized by a pattern which is known locally as “rolling” (the 
English word is used), or ‘‘lending-and-borrowing”. For example, 
in September 1973 one of the farmer capitalists was himself in- 
debted but was also owed Rs 10,000 by others and he explained that 
this was usually the case, with the balance varying one way or 
the other from time to time. 

Those farmers who do have funds try to keep their money 
circulating and it appeared that the money market was less subject 
to oligopolistic control than is apparently the case elsewhere in 
India. But, even though oligopolistic moneylenders are not powerful 
within the village and although moneylending profits have appa- 
rently not so far constrained capitalist developments in agriculture 
following. the introduction of HYVs, moneylending remains an 
important factor in the agrarian economy. In Randam this can 
be observed in the continuing dependence of the majority of 
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farmers upon paddy or groundnut dealers or occasionally on fertili- 
zer dealers for production credit. Traders’ loans command an 
interest rate of 12 percent per season, although credit is also exten- 
ded against a commitment to trade and may be used by traders to 
build up and to maintain a clientele. Marginal and subsistence 
farmers—middle and poor peasants—are liable to be dependent 
upon retailers and especially upon provision merchants for con- 
sumption credit as well. It is also significant that pawnbrokers in 
Arni considered that the volume of their business with farmers had 
increased since the introduction of the new agricultural technology. 

For Lipton “increasing exploitation of the countryside by 
the town” is symptomatic of “urban bias”, or of the domination 
of rural classes by urban classes, and he writes that “‘to Karl 
Kautsky belongs the credit of grasping... how Marx’s insights 
into class relationships could be transformed to explain urban- 
rural relations.’”?° But Kautsky was wrong, in Lipton’s view, 
to persist in explaining the processes that he observed as the results 
of the development of capitalism: “His view of Marxism confined 
him to a particular use of class analysis, even when his evidence 
points to an urban-rural class split”. (Lipton seems to argue that 
it is the drain of resources from the countryside to the town which 
is the cause of persistent rural underdevelopment, and that this 
“drain” comes about asa result of domination of “country” by 
“town” or of “rural classes” by “urban classes”). The evidence 
from Randam and Arni, however, suggests that Kautsky’s own 
interpretation was correct and that the drain of resources from 
the countryside to the town is one result of the mode of expansion 
of capitalism in agriculture, in the context of an unstable produc- 
tion environment and an agrarian structure in which there are 
large numbers of marginal holdings. While the introduction of new 
technology has been instrumental in bringing about further expan- 
sion of capitalism in agricultural production, it has also consolida- 
ted more backward forms of capitalist determination because it has 
intensified the dependence upon markets—which happen, frequen:ly, 
to be physically located in town—of large numbers of marginal 
and subsistence farmers who rely on consumption loans and loans 
of circulation capital. It is then the dependence of the mass of 
the rural population upon mooeylending, merchant capital which 
is a major cause of the underdevelopment of the agrarian economy 
and of the persistence of poverty. So long as the agrarian struc- 
tures of areas like eastern North Arcot remain unreformed, with 
large numbers of marginal holdings,” the capitalist transformation 
of agriculture will remain distorted in this way, as in the “‘inter- 
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mediate” forms of capitalism identified by Marx, and relations 
of dependence will be maintained: 


Reproduction of Dependence: Ideology and Politics 


Now let us consider certain aspects of the process of repro- 
duction of these relations of dependence. It is well known that 
orthodox Brahmanical Hinduism (and the caste system) is 
based upon hierarchy and that it can be understood as an ideology 
in which actual social inequalities such as those between dominant 
landholders and poor peasants and landless labourers are legiti- 
mated. Epstein’s empirical investigation of the jajmani system— 
the system of the division of labour between castes—in a Mysore 
village shows in effect how the economic transactions between 
castes in the village work in such a way as to assure the survival 
of all the partners in the system, while also allowing the dominant 
landholders to appropriate substantial surpluses, particularly in 
years of good harvests. One might say that Epstein succeeds in 
showing how Beidelman who took Wiser and others to task for 
failing to show that jajmani relations are founded upon exploitat- 
ion, and Dumont, who argued that they formed “...a sort of 
cooperative where the main aim is to ensure the subsistence of 
everyone in accordance with his social function’? are both right. 
On the empirical level the system of caste in a village or small region, 
is based upon exploitation which is made to appear legitimate by 
the guarantee of the right to subsistence to all those included 
within the system; while as ideology the caste system isa structure 
of religious interdependence. organized and given meaning by the 
opposition of purity and pollution, in which each caste is necessary 
to every other caste. 

Hereditary Fajmani Relations 


Hereditary jajmani relations do persist in Randam, as in the 
other villages in eastern North Arcot that I was able to study, but 
hereditary relations of clientship between landless labour house- 
holds and those of landholders (such as those that existed in the 
case studied by Epstein) appear not to have existed for at least a 
generation. Nonetheless there are longstanding paternalistic rela- 
tionships between’ farmers and individual labourers, in which 
labour services are guaranteed on one side against an assurance of 
work and income and of assistance in adversity on the other. Such 
relationships—which frequently involve indebtedness—include not 
only permanently attached labourers (fadials) but also those who 
are, formally speaking,casual day labourers. The labour demands 
of agricultural system of Randam are such as to create shortage 
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for quite long periods of the year so farmers have strong interests 
in attaching a stable labour force to themselves. 


The importance of this was brought home to me by the 
misfortunes of the village headman’s son in 1973-74, when, because 
of his financial difficulties, he was unable to obtain sufficient labour 
to complete his transplanting operation on time, with disastrous 
results for his main IR 20 harvest. A conclusion of importance is 
that in Randam the introduction of the new technology has resul- 
ted in increased demand for labour (though with the qualification 
that the amount of employment for padials has decreased and 
that the demand for female labourers has probably increased 
relatively more than that for men), Thus an important objective 


condition of the persistence of paternalistic relations and of depen- 
dence is satisfied in Randam, while on the other hand the absence 


of alternative employment means the poor peasants and labourers 
have no choice but to submit to the demands of the rich land- 
holders. 


Paternalistic Labour Relations 


Paternalism is further consolidated by the dependence of 
the higher caste rich farmers upon members of lower castes, in 
including poor peasants and labourers, for the performance of 
religious services associated with the maintenance of purity; and 
there is a strong ideology of patronage to which reference is often 
made. For a high caste farmer not to fulfil his obligation (or ‘duty’, 
kadamai in Tamil) to give to dependents would detract from his 
own sense of personal honour (or maanam), and people would cease 
to give him mariyaadai, or matippu (two words apparently used 
synonymously), which means ‘respect’ or ‘honour’ (and which I 
understand to be the transitive aspect of individual prestige). The 
strength of the moral commitment to ‘give’ or more generally to 
look after the needs and interests of dependents, and the impor- 
tance of satisfying this commitment in order to command prestige 
probably affects wage negotiations. For example, Chambers 
remembers having seen labourers holding out to a Brahmin school- 
teacher the small amounts of paddy that they had been given for 
part of a day’s work and complaining bitterly; and the school- 
teacher intimated that wages had recently gone up asa result of 
such complaints. Part of the explanation for wage increase is 
probably that labourers are able to ‘shame’ those who employ them. 
This is only part of explanation however, for comparative research 
in North Arcot villages showed that higher wage rates and pater- 
nalistic labour realations are more likely to be found in villages 
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where, as in Randam,farmers have some need to “attach” a labour 
force to themselves, 


Alavi has argued that the conditions for the social and 
political dependence of ‘the poor peasantry are firstly that the 
landlords or rich peasants should have the power to enforce the 
property relations that invest in them the right to appropriate 
surplus: in the last analysis they have to command the State, or at 
least to command the support of the State, and to be able to 
control means of repression. Secondly, the poor peasants should 
not have alternative means for securing livelihood for if they 
have no other choice they have to submit to the demands of the 
landlords or rich peasants, Thirdly, the landlords or rich peasants 
should be dependent upon the poor peasants for the cultivation of 
their land. We have seen that the last two conditions are satisfied 
in Randam, and the first we will consider in a moment. Here one 
further point needs to be made: this is that even where the condi- 
tions of dependence are less strong than they were in Randam, 
radical alternative ideologies have so far failed to take hold. 


Class Base of Disabilities 


‘This does not mean that the dependent poor necessarily 
believe in the dominant ideology and, indéed, there is no doubt 
that they are aware of, and express, alternative ideologies. If low 
caste labourers and poor peasants were to accept the beliefs of 
orthodox Brahmanism, then logically they should accept the 
inequalities in their lot as ‘‘natural’’. And there are low caste 
people who say, as one Harijan woman did to me: “I was born 
into a Harijan family. The reason for this is that I did wrong in 
an earlier life. This is why we are ill-treated and untouchable, and 
are treated as a separate group.” And low caste groups generally 
have origin myths which suggest that they were originally of much 
higher status and which explain how they fell from this position as 
a result of misfortune or because of the trickery of others. Such 
myths accept the caste system as given and explain the inequalities 
that exist within it, so that they may be instrumental in socializing 
young low caste people into acceptance of their status. Low caste 
people in Randam certainly know the religious theory which 
explains their low position, but it would be very surprising if they 
did not also resent that position and many of them quite clearly 
do. I commonly heard statements on the lines of: “We are all men, 
We are all made of the same flesh and bones. We are all of the 
same blood ...”; and the eagerness with which the lowest caste 
people used to ask me to eat rice with them seemed to havea great 
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symbolic significance for them as'an expression of their equality 
with the high caste people. On one occasion after I had taken food 
in a house in the Untouchable settlement, people said, “This year 
we are all one kulam (caste). Sentiments of equality are reinforced 
to some extent by the low caste people’s experience outside the 
village, when in towns, for example, they are not discriminated 
against in the same way, and people do explain their low status in 
terms of their poverty or their lack of education: “It is because 
we are fpoor that we have to do bad things; it is because of this 
that we are Untouchable.” Awareness of the class base of disabi- 
lities is reinforced by the knowledge that some people from the 
lowest castes are treated with respect and apparent equality by 
the high caste people. 

Expressions of an ideology of equality and even of an 
awareness of the class base of the caste hierarchy are not uncom- 
mon therefore; but still hierarchical principles and caste identity 
are fundamental in the social organization of the lowest castes of 
Randam and of the other villages in North Arcot studied by the 
Cambridge Project, for the social arrangements of the whole caste 
system are reproduced in miniature even amongst the untouchable 
castes. In these villages, as in the village in Chingleput district 
described by Moffatt, “isomorphism between social structure in 
the colony (untouchable settlement) and in the village follows the 
principle: those non-untouchable castes whose ritual services relate 
to purity and impurity refuse their services to the colony, while 
village castes whose tozhil (hereditary function) does not involve 
the conferral of purity or the removal of impurity do serve the 
Harijans. And it is just the services from which “the Untouchables 
are excluded which are replicated in the colony. They are replicated 
in the same rank order as in the village, and according to the same cultural 
principles of relative purity and impurity. The Chakkiliyans even repre- 
sent a group Untouchable to the Untouchables.” 


Caste Separation 


In spite of their protestations concerning their rights to 
equality, therefore, hierarchical principles continue to structure 
social relations amongst the lowest castes, and their caste identities 
appear to remain strong in the consciousness of individuals. 

This was finally shown most clearly in the statements that 
a number of people made to me concerning the reasons for their 
support of M G Ramachandran, the immensely popular film star 
who became Chief Minister of Tamil Nadu at the election in June 
1977, My informants said that they supported ‘MGR’ because he 
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- stood for “equality” that, they thought, was his kolkai (literally: 
doctrine). They. expressed this with statements such as “with MGR 
ellaa onRaitan” or “áll are one.” I specifically asked whether this 
meant that “everybody should be equal,” or camamaana, and was” 
told that it did. However; this did not mean, so far as my village 
‘informants were. concerned, that caste differences stiould disappear, 

" but rather that the castes should be ‘the same.’ There was cer- 
tainly no idea that MGR stood for the removal of the ultimate 
barrier between castes, the rule of endogamy. Thus it seemed that 
at most, village people interpreted the notion of‘ ‘equality” 
meaning “‘the removal of hierarchical distinction, ? but that ae 
tion remained important to them. ~- 


© This recalls Pocock’s analysis of. “difference” amongst the 
Indians of East Africa. He concluded that in the special conditions 
of East “Africa ‘‘castes exist, but, it would appear the caste system 
ha’ ceased to be,” for there is -no caste hierarchy, allivest the 
systematic. recognition of difference persists: Sar 


Es 


Awareness of Ezalitarianism 


"My argument is that both amongst the- Untouchables and 
amongst some of the higher caste people of Randam, partly in- 
fluenced by political ideology, there isa strong awareness of the 
principle.of egalitarianism; But that this‘is not incompatible with 
the persistence’ of a strong caste identity. As itis, in the Harijan 
settlement, as in the village as a whole, social -relationships are 

` still structured hierarchically, but in the minds fof individuals, it 

` appears that a form of society can be envisaged i in which hierarchy 
would. disappear, and. yet caste identities would still persist. 
Although it may be true that “...what used to be a caste system 
with a religious basis _is'tending to become a collection of closed 
groupings corresponding to modern ideas of social stratification,” 
as. Dumont suggests,* it does not neccessarily follow that classes 
must become more salient, for strong caste identity may encourage 
the development of forms of consciousness comparable with racism, 
which can preclude the realization of class consciousness, 


The persistence of caste identity suggests that the expres- 

sions of protest that: are heard amongst the exploited low caste 

: people reflect a subordinate meaning system which has the effect 
of promoting an accommodative response to the facts of inequality 
rather than a radical-meaning system which explains and opposes 
them. . Parkin ‘characterizes the subordinate value system of the 
English’ working class as representing “‘...an uneasy com- 

; promise between rejection and full endorsement of the domi- 


, 
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nant order”? because although it casts doubt on the morality of 
the existing order, the emphasis which it gives to the solidarity of 
the working class community, in opposition to the rest of -society, , 
is antithetical to the development of radical class consciousness. 
and leads rather to forms of “trade union consciousness” and to 
compromise with the values of the dominant class. The sense of 
community identity which is reflected in the Untouchables’ state- 
ments about themselves and which is expressed in their celebration 
of their own festival, modelled entirely on the main village festival, 
leads to a similar kind of compromise, It is significant perhaps 
that the celebration of this special festival is said to be a fairly 
recent development, suggesting as it does a consciousness of a_ 
special identity, in opposition to that of the main village but 
copying a cultural form which belongs to the dominant group to 
which the Untouchables feel themselves to be subrodinated. The 
“‘anti-casteism” of the the Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam (Dravidian 
Progress Party—a Tamil nationalist party which ruled the state 
from 1957 until 1976 and from which the present ruling party, led 
by M G Ramachandran, broke away) has had the paradoxical | 
effect of perpetuating community identities because it is based on 
an interpretative model which explains injustices primarily in terms 
of caste and of “national” subjection to northern Hindi domination. 
It does not in the end offer a radical meaning system because it 
fails to identifiy the objective basis of exploitation. 


cs Attached” Labour 


The conditions necessary for the dependence of the poor 
peasantry appear generally to be secure in eastern North Arcot. 
In villages like Randam where the labour demands of the agricul- 
tural system give farmers an interest in attaching labour to them- 
selves and where the exploited labourers have no countervailing 
power, paternalistic relations at least are likely to persist. But . 
even in cases where low caste labourers do have some degree of 
countervailing power, usually because of the availability of alter- 
native employment opportunities, mobilization on class lines seems 
likely to be cross-cut by the persistence of caste identity. 

There is insufficient space here for me to discuss political 
mobilization and to show how the rich peasantry acquire and retain 
power at the state level. One major point may howevcr be made 
quite briefly. Alavi and Wolf have both arguéd that the ‘“‘indepen- 
dent” middle peasantry is likely initially to be the most militant 
peasant class. Their-argument is that given the vertical ties of 
‘dependence between rich and poor peasantry, we might expect to 
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- find indications of “horizontal” class mobilization initially amongst 


the middle peasants. The difficulty with this argument in the con- 


“text of eastern ‘North Arcot is that the middle peasantry is an 


unstable group, organically connected to other classes, rather than 
“a different sector of the rural economy” as Alavi suggests.®! 
Analysis of the agrarian economy shows that there is at 
any one time a middle category of farmers who are fairly indepen- 
dent, while the structures of kinsHip help certain castes to keep 
control of their small land holdings, and to maintain a substantial 
degree of independence from the dominant class of rich farmers. 
But'the “class” of middle peasants is not nearly so distinct as Alavi 


, sugges.’ The “middle peasants” of Randam are liable to move into 


-dependence upon rich farmers and merchant or financial capital- 


ists, partly in response to changes in the size and composition of 
their families in relation to their resources, or, if they are success- 
ful, they may become rich farmers themselves. They may in any 
case be connected to the rich farmers by ties of caste and kinship, 
and following the introduction of the new technology they are 
more likely to depend upon rich -farmers and traders for certain 
services, such as assistance in securing official loans, or in obtain- 


` ing fertilizers or other inputs. Wolf’s observations concerning the 


conditions under which patron-client ties are likely to be effective 


_ seem especially apposite in the conditions of North Arcot agricul- 


ture following the introduction of new technology. : 

Such ties would prove especially fuactional in situations where 
the formal institutional structure of society is weak and unable 
to deliver a sufficiently steady supply of goods and services, 

especially to the terminal levels of the social order. Under ` 
such conditions there would be customers for the social in- 

surance offerrd by potential patrons, while the formation of 
a body of clients would increase the ability of patrons to in- 
fluence institutional operations.*? 

The new technology has increased the dependence of far- 
mers upon outside inputs which are often in short supply, and it 
appears to have decreased accordingly the possibility of the “deve~ 
lopment of a, genuinely “independent” middle peasantry as in ~ 
Alavi’s model. 


' .The situation in North Arcot, and in many other parts of 
India, is not that implicit asin Alavi’s analysis “. . . where peasant 
faces landlord. It is one that Lenin recognised in which poor 
peasant faces prosperous peasant, and landlords—in the sense of 
proprietors of ‘estates’ rather than ‘holdings’ — are of relatively 
lesser account. Lenin knew that in this case ‘revolution’ would be 
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all but impossible to eflect. »33 The rich peasant- -merchant capi-. -. - 
s 


talist domination of rural areas such as eastern North Arcot | 


appears to be particularly secure. - | Oe fe 
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~ poorer soil conditions, though I was unable to test this rigorously. In the face of the 
~constraints that I have listed the fact of higher fixed capital investments per acre 

. means rather little—~and as I have also pointcd out, money spent on well digging is 
by no means certain to yield returns. 
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NOTES 


Sri Lanka’s Foreign Policy: A Class Analysis 


~—e 


DOMESTIC policy and foreign policy are the two facets of the 
same process which is determined by the class nature ofa ‘given 
system and that of the ruling elite. Both policies have a common 
socio-class basis and are dialectically intertwined. To quote Lenin: 
“No idea can be more erroneous or harmful than to separate 
foreign from home policy,” 


The policy of a state—external or internal—pertains to the 
political superstructure. It is determined by the prevailing class 
nature of the socio-economic system and the ruling elite’s percep- 
tion. The environmental factors influence the foreign policy to 
the extent that these are perceived by the ruling elite? This per- 
ception and the resulting response will invariably be determined 
by the class nature of the ruling elite. So in the ultimate analysis, 
it is the class interest prevailing in a system that asserts itself not- 
withstanding its geopolitical location, historical tradition and 
religion, ; ac: 

Bourgeois theorists, on the contrary, try to distort the 
nature of interaction between domestic and foreign policy. They 
strive to obscure the class basis of the foreign policy and ‘present 
it as the result of a consensus, an expression of the nation’s enligh- 
tened self-interest. A question arises here: Can one speak of an 
abstract category like “national interest” without correlating it to 
the existing class composition of the state? An extension of the 
_ bourgeois line of argument would lead one to say thatina class’ 
divided society the interests of the exploiting and the exploited are 
heing harmonized in the foreign policy of the state. This is logically 
, fallacious. Since there is a fundamental contradiction in the 
domestic sphere, the foreign-policy of the system must reflect this 
< contradiction, On the other hand, if one critically analyses the 
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concept of “national interest”, it exposes the real class nature of 
the foreign policy of any given system. 

_ To elaborate this point,a socialist society where state 
power lies in the hands of the working çlass, the foreign policy 
takes a different orientation. Devoid of any fundamental social 
antagonism the policy is characterized by the deepening integra- 
tion of class and national interests. On the contrary, the foreign 
policy of a bourgeois stateis -governed by the interests of the 
dominant class, the bourgeoisie. - Even some bourgeois theorists 
like Charles A Beard have tried to analyse the concept of “national 


interest” in this way though in the nonclass manner. To him 


Si 


“the interest of nation as a whole, if it can be defined at all, is 
constantly being sacrified to the interests of groups which are 
powerful enough to have their special interests pass for national 
interest.” This, in fact, means the pursuit of different class inte- 
restii: One has to bring out the respective class character of such 
“national interest”. Otherwise such a category would remain at 
a metaphysical level, a logi cal abstraction. ú 
',-Our foregoing discussion, however, should not be construed 
to mean that every foreigh policy stance of a given system can be 


‘reduced to its class basis. Foreign policy, unlike domestic policy, 


operates in an international environment where the actions and 
behaviour of other states impinge upon the policy of the states 
concerned. The political system, as]it is constantly exposed to the 
influences emanating from the international environment, strives 
to secure the objectives while not disturbing the systemic equili- 


“brium. This is eqaally, true of the capitalist as well as of the socialist 


system. ` 
Short-term Accommodation 


Sometimes, domestic as well as international compulsions 
may impel thé rdling ‘elite to come to terms with its adversaries 
and compromise with its ideology and its class interests. The 


. basic concern of any system, however, is its survival, The 


ruling elite ‘while’ promoting the interests characteristic of the 
system, may sometimes detract from it. But this temporary deflec- 
tion in short-term objectives does not change at all the character 
of the long-term goal of foreign policy. So such short-term accom- 


` modations and compromises of the ruling elite of a given system 


with its counterpart of-an opposite system should not create any 


-illusion regarding its actual class character; beneath the appa- 


rently calm surface of-their ralations,there flows a strong current of 
long-term antagonism. At the same time one should not altogether 
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rule out situations where interests of the ruling class may tempo- 
rarily be identical with the interests of the nation as a whole. This 
situation may arise when the political system is threatened with 
war or external aggression posed by another system. Barring these 
exceptional situations, which are engendered by “extra-systemic” 
factors, the foreign policy of any system is dctermined by the nature 
of the socio-economic system and the class nature of the ruling 
elite. The specific case study of Sri Lanka’s foreign policy within 
the theoretical framework outlined above does not aim at presenting 
-a comprehensive picture.- It is only an attempt to indicate the 
broad contours of its foreign policy pursued by different political 
parties of the system in terms of its gpn character. 


Imprints of Imperialist Rule 


More than one and a half, centuries of the British imperi- 
alist rule had left deep imprints upon the colonial society and 
imparted toita peculiar form and character. Economically, Sri 
Lanka was an appendage of British imperialism providing a classic 
example of centre-periphery model. The imperialist bourgeoisie, to 
_ serve their own vested interests, had distorted the economic struc- 
ture of the island. The economy bequeathed by imperialism was a 
seriously distorted one with the plantation sector being the “mani- 
festation of developed capitalism while the other sectors re- 
mained undeveloped and undernourished. Because of this distroced 
character, the economic fate of the island depended on Ms a 
export-oriented sector. Even in this “sheetanchor of the economy” 
the class ownership was not homogeneous. While tea was owned 
exclusively by the British capitalist class, rubber and coconut were 
in the hands of comprador bourgeoisie and old landowning aristo- . 
cracy. This condition arose out of the peculiar socio-economic 
development of the island under the British colonial- rule which 
‘gave scope only to the pro-Western elite class comprising the cora- 
prador bourgeoisie, landed aristocracy and middle class intelli- 
gentsia. Because of the strong reformist character of these elites, 
Sri Lanka did not witness any struggle of the intensity and. type ` 
witnessed in neighbouring India. Power was transferred without 
rancour or violence to this coalition. Till the mid-1950s this ruling 
coalition had in uninterrupted rule. Only in the 1956. election an 
effective counter-elite class (indigenous petty bourgeiois nationa- 
lists). become dominant and assertive on the national scene. 

Whatever be the difference in the class composition of the 
successive ruling coalitions, itwas clear that the interests ‘of the 
dominant.class and the survival of the system as such depended 
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o on the K of a an export-oriented economy. Henens which- 
7“ ever party came to power, the ruling elite felt. impelled to keep’ 
good relations with those countries. which provided the markets for 
its export produce. Even if a socialist government came to power 
in Sri Lanka, in view of this structural constraint of the economy, 
rit would. be ‘forced to keep good relations with the imperialist 
countries which provide the markets for its primary products. But 
this would mean retaining relationship for a different class 
purpose, Moreover, even within this structural limitation, there 
can be room for manoeuvreablity depending upon the class nature 
of the ruling elite. For example, prior to 1956,.that is, during the 
. comprador bourgeois regime.of the United National Party (UNP) 
the trade of-the-island was ‘totally tied to the sterling or dollar 
~ market. . 
_ When the coalition representing nationalist forces (MEP) 
came to power in 1956, it operated within the same structural limi- 
tations, bit it tried to introduce some element of flexibility. Because 
of its class character (dominated by nationaland petty bourgeois 
elements), “guided by- a nationalist feeling and to build up an inde- 
pendent national economy free from the dominance of imperialism, 
it sought to diversify its trade and established aid relationship 

- with the Socialist bloc. Hence, after 1956 one finds Sri Lanka’s 
diplomatic relationship and cultural contacts being established with 
the Socialist countries. ee > ž 


Ties with Socialist Bloc 


` Again, because of the structural limitation of the economy, 
the UNP government, _though thoroughly anti-Communist, was 
compelled to enter into ‘a rubber-rice barter trade pact with China. 
In fact, the ‘unsympathetic attitude of the United States was to a 
large extent responsible for compelling Sri Lanka to have trade 
relationship with the People’s Republic of China. Ceylon signed 
the trade agreement with China “not so much from economic 
motives as from economic compulsions.’ 

. During the last phase of the UNP Government, Sri Lanka 
had established trade relationship with some of the East European 
,Communist countries like Yugoslavia, Poland and Romania. Bu! 
. this relationship never matured into diplomatic relationship. Once 
a relationship has been established it cannot be snapped at will 

_ for the obvious reason of economic and other repercussions. Hence 
- the. UNP government, known for its anti-Communist stance, 
_though now in power, cannot just antagonize the Socialist bloc, 
_- though it may not have that warmth and cordiality which charac- 
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terized the Sri Lanka Freedom Party’ s (SLFP) relationship’ with > 
the Socialist bloc. 


Apart from the peculiar nature of the economic system, it. 
is thesclass nature of the ruling elite that determines the foréign’ 
policy of a given system. There are certain common systemic goals. 
‘whic h the ruling elite ina developing country must strive to achi- 
eve by their foreign policy strategy. These interrelated objectives 
are 1) economic development; 2) security and stability; 3) status. 

‘Economic development is the basic imperative of a deve- 
loping’ society like Sri Lanka as this Has a vital bearing upon. 
systemic stability. Stability can be ‘achieved only by a rapid 
economic growth commensurate with the ‘ ‘rising expectation” of 
the masses. The system may embark upon different paths depend- 
ing upon the- prevailing class interests-and class perception of the 
ruling elite. For example, the path may be capitalist or - socialist. 


In the context of Sri Lanka there is a consensus between the two _ 


major political parties, the UNP and the SLFP, which have alter- 
natively dominated the political scene, regarding the path the 
system should tread for economic development. .The path is capita- 
list. But the ruling elite of both--the parties significantly differ in 
their respective attitudes to building capitalism in the: island. 
While. the UNP, because of the pro-Western character and com- 
prador mentality of its leadership, wants to build up a model of 
“dependent capitalism” in the country; the SLFP, on the contrary, 
because of its anti-imperialist character and the dominance of 
nationalist petty-bourgeoisie, seeks to build ‘‘state capitalism”. 


‘Concession to Monopolies 


+ 


use UNP has a good disposition towards private investment, 
foreign capital and assistance. UNP’s pro-Western and -camprador 
character was fully reflected when it agreed to the.US terms and | 
conditions and to the quantum of compensation to be paid to the 


_ oil companies nationalized by the earlier regime. In June 1965 an ` 


agreement.was. signed with the US under which Sri Lanka agreed 
to pay, over a period of five years, a sum of Rs. 55 millions to the 
companies. With the settlement of the compensation issue and an` 
investment guarantee ‘agreement with the US government, again 
started the, flow of American aid and private capital into the 
island, Moreover, the UNP government in 1965 had relaxed the 
moratorium on remittances of profits, ‘dividends and capital extrac- 


ted by the foreign ‘capitalists from tea’ and ‘other investments. 


During its tenure,it ungrudgingly invited: foreign capital to irivest 


in the country with necessary guarantee for repatrianon a profits 
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‘extractéd from the exploitation of the country’s economy. It is 


quite natural that it should have good relations with the Western 
bloc to which it looks for military and economic succour. 

"On the contrary, SLFP seeks to build state capitalism and 
tries to weaken as faras possible the stranglehold of imperialism 
on the national economy. But in an age of technological superio- 


‘rity and capital monopolization by the imperial countries it 


cannot just, cut off the ties with the imperialist bloc. The nascent 
bourgeoisie are weak and suffer from so many structural hindrances 
on their way to develop capitalism in the island. Lack of capital, 

increasingly adverse terms of trade with the imperialist bloc and 
keen competition from other raw materials producing countries 
have created insurmountable problems for the speedy development 
of capitalism. Moreover, crisis in. the centre of the capitalist 
system-has had its impact on the periphery, by virtue of its being 
chained in such a-system. Hence the SLFP has to fall back upon 


` imperialism for both financial and technical assistance. But in its 
_ endeavour to build state capitalism in the island, to offset the 


absolute dominance of the imperialist bloc, it cultivated relation- 
ship with the Socialist bloc. It also weakened imperialism’s 
grip over the economy by nationalizing the economically vital 


-industries which were in the. hands of the foreign capitalist class. 


The nationalization of -oil industries, “and of foreign financial 
institutions, and plantations corroborates this point. State capita- 
lism cannot develop unless the hold of imperialism over the 
economy is weakened. Hence. SLFP’s various nationalization pro- 
grammes, But it did not effect all these changes in a sweeping’ 


- manner which might have alienated and antagonized the West 


with the repercussion of being deprived of economic assistance. 


‘This compromising attitude was displayed while nationalizing the 


plantation sector. 


Domestic Involvement 
SLFP’s growing relationship with the Socialist bloc and a 


` certain element of ‘“‘cooling’” of; relationship with the imperialist 


bloc'and UNP’s excellent relationship with the West are ta be 
explained in-terms of their domestic involvement. Stability and 
security of the system constitute one of the most basic concerns of 
the ruling elite in the Third World countries. In the case of Sri 
Lanka the ruling elite found itself incapable of coping with any 
systemic crisis, whether internal or external, due to the structural 
incapability of the system. But the way in whtch both the parties 
sought to achieve this objective reflects the respective class orienta- 
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tion of their foreign’ policy. The UNP because of its pro-Western - 

and camprador character entered into a defence arrangement with: — l 

the British in 1947, at the height of the cold war period. The party 

used the veneer of “neutralism to disguise its attachment to the ` 
* | West. Though in 1956, with’ the MEP coming to power, this agree- 
ment was abrogated, the fact remains that ‘because of its class . 
‘character in the case ‘of systemic crisis, the taling elite” will, look 

towards the West for assistance, ay 

A Socialist government in Sri Lanka’s "geo-political éituation 5 
might have allied itself with, the Socialist bloc. This point becomes 
very clear when oné compares the strategic. position.of Cuba vis-a-" 
Vis the US with that of Sri Lanka vis-a-vis India. While Cuba has 

om tackled the.problem of ensuring security to the system by pursuing 
a policy of close indentification with the Socialist bloc, Sri Lanka 
has dealt with it in a ‘different manner characteristic -of the given 
system. and class nature of the ruling elite: Though for a--country. - 
of the size and geo-political location of Sri Lanka stability- of thé- 
system depends more upon the regional sub-system than‘upon thé. - 

> global system, the class nature of the Tuling elite belonging to the’ 

-= UNP drove it more towards the imperialist bloc. On the contrary,. 
SWRD Bandaranaike, founder leader of SLFP, pronounced ‘the... 
foreign: policy of ‘Ceylon’ should be neither anti-West nor anti- 
Communist, but it should be ‘pro-Ceylon.’” For this reason, it could 
not identifiy itself overtly with the Socialist bloc. Hence it adopted 
a policy of, “dynamic - neutrality”. . Bandaranaike perceived that ` 
friendship and cooperation with the sta tes of the regional sub-system ` p 

-was a better guarantee against systemic instability, engendered: ° 
whether internally or externally, than alliances , with either of the 
two blocs. i 


- Status Consciousness 


Earlier he.had argued strongly it in favour of Sri i being 

~a Switzerland of Asia.? Along with this he had advocated regional 

- ‘cooperation among ‘the countries. of South. and South-East Asia 

and. more specifically a mutual defence schéme for South-East. 

| Asia involving’ India, Burma, Sri Lanka, Pakistan and Idonesia.® 

After his assassination, the SLEP. under the ‘leadership of Mrs. 

Bandaranaike pushed ‚forward this policy. with the neighbouring, 

statés, and non-aligned Afro-Asian and Socialist states, So the 

difference in the foreign pollcy approaches-of both `the parties to 
wards. the problem of’stability reflects their respective chess charas. - 
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of the basic . motives of foreign policy. It isnot necessary that the 
system’s striving for status or a place of prominence in the regional. 
sub-system or global system should be. commensurate with its size, 
population, the level of socio-economic and technological develop- 
. mant, or resources. It depends upon the dynamism, skill and mani- 
pulative capability of the ruling elite. Coming back to the case of 
Sri Lanka, one-finds that this desire for status has varied with the 
_ respective political parties. No wonder, this variance has been due 
to the. differential character of the ruling elites. For example 
because of the comprador character of UNP, it did not try to gain 
a place‘of prominence for. the island either in the international 
system or regional sub-system. ‘The comprador bourgeoisie willing 
to develop a dependent capitalism at home always likes to remain 
anally of the puppet nature of the metropolitan bourgeoisie. 
Hence its leaders like DS Senanayake and Dudley Senanayake’ did 
not display considerable concern for occurrences,’ whether global 
or regional. On the contrary- their abiding interest was in the 
maintenance of -Conimonwealth connection and close ties with 
Britain and friendship with the West generally. It was too inward 
looking on its foreign Policy approach because of its peculiar 
‘character. 
~ "This is not to suggest that the UNP was not at all concerned 
` with the desire for status, So far as such search for status and 
boosting of the island’s image in the world at large paid dividend 
by way of enhanced political kudos for themselves in the domestic 
sphere, they were all prepared wholeheartedly to go for it. It may 
` be pointed out that membership of the UN had been the constant 
ambition of UNP. When that membership came ultimately in 1955 
the Prime Minister of the time,-Sir John Kotelawala, naturally 
claimed’ the kudos for himself and the UNP which he led.’ Once 
the island was pushed into the mainstream -of nonaligned move- 
ment by the SLFP, the UNP, in spite of its ideological predilec- 
tions, could not just get out of it, Even then, within this broad 
framework of nonalignment, the party triesto get closer to the 
imperialist bloc than to ‘the fellow-nonaligned states. | 


Role of Mediator ` ~ 


On the contrary, the SLFP proved to be more dynamic and 
endowed with initiative in,its foreign policy approaches. It was 
anxious to secure a place of prominence for the island in the 
global system as well as the regional sub-system. In contrast to the ` 
inward looking attitude and low profile of UNP, SLFP has proved 
itself over-euthusiastic and dashing and evinced an interest. to play 
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an important role in world affairs. It has rightly perceived the 
potentialities that lay ina small non-committed nation playing the 
role of a mediator in the conflicts between bigger powers around it. 
Let us enumerate some of the instances which vindicate our 
contention. : 

It was during the SLFP regime that Sri Lanka secured a 
place in the Security Council in 1960-61 and was one of the states 
in this phase involved ia mediating between the powers during 
the Congo crisis. It also played an important role in the settle- 
ment reached between the Turks and the Greeks in Cyprus. Simi- 
larly it assumed a place of prominence in the nonaligned movement 
and among the Commonwealth countries and used these forums 
for condemning the various policies and actions of the imperialist 
bloc. At the Commonwealth conference in Singapore in 1971 Mrs 
Bandaranaike was critical of Britain’s arms deal with South Africa 
and the grant by Britain of a base at Diego Garcia to the US. It 
hosted the fifth nonaligned conference in Colombo, It has time 
and again vehemently criticized the imperialist bloc for its apathy 
towards the pressing problems of the. Third World. It has con- . 
demned in no uncertain terms the superpower rivalry and particu- . 
larly the US military buildup in the Indian Ocean and been trying 
assiduously for the declaration of this ocean as a nuclear free zone. 

Similarly whenever the regional sub-system has been the 
arena of conflicts and tensions, SLFP has taken steps to ease the, 
crisis by offering itself as a mediator. In the Sino-Indian conflict of 
1962 Bandaranaike, along with five non-aligned countries, drafted 
the Colombo proposals fora rapprochement between the two 
powers and settlement of the problems bedevilling their relation- 
ship. Similarly it attempted to ease the tensions building up in 
the relations between Malyasia and Indonesia in 1963. In the Indo- 
Pak war of 1971 it urged the Secretary-General of the United ` 
Nations to use his good offices to end the conflict. 

In general, the SLFP’s policy has been more critical of the 
West than UNP’s. Because of its nationalist feeling and attempt to 
build an independent national economy, it cannot identify itself 
with the West. For the same reason, it cannot join the Socialist 
bloc though it would have a soft attitudé towards it as it would like 
to enlist its support to offset the dominance of imperialism. Hence 
its advocation of the ‘policy of'dynamic neutralism or policy of 
nonalignment. This policy squarely fits into the mentality of the 
indigenous bourgeoisie who want to assert its newly won political 
independence. No doubt, economically, they are still a part of the 
world capitalist system. However they try to weaken this link, 
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econdmically by building state capitalism and politically by. exerting 
pressures upon the imperialist bloc. So while the SLFP seeks status 
for the island by joining the mainstream of the nonaligned states, the 
UNP feels itself absolutely safe in the lap of the imperialist bloc. 
The objectives which, the ruling elite 6f a system or for that 
matter of Sri Lanka, seek to achieve, through their foreign policy, 


‘are, in the ultimate analysis, reflections of its class interests and 


its class perception. Within the structural constraints, the ruling 
elite pursue a foreign policy which strives to promote their respec- 
tive class interests. In the case of Sri Lanka, the ruling elite of 
both the parties operate within the same structural constraints, 
but we find a noticeable differencc in their style, their perception 
of international eavironment, and ultimately in their foreign 
policy postures and conception of their role. Such differences can 
be attributed to the nature of thcir class basis. But the fact remains 
that the foreign policy pursued by both the parties, with slight 


_ variations, seek to promote the interests of the dominant class. 


This variation is quantitative rather than qualitative. Since there 
exists a basic contradiction in the system in terms of the inegali- 
tarian socio-economic structure, the system reflects that contradic- 
tion in its foreign policy stance. The foreign policy of the system 
is geared towards the attainment of ‘stability and the furtherance’ 


_ of the interests of the dominant class in the island. Unless the exist- 


ing socio-economic structure is radically transformed, the foreign 
policy of the system will embark upon a particular path, the path 
of promoting the interests of the dominant class at the expense of 
the common masses, There is nothing strange about this, as this 


` is the policy of a bourgeois state. 


S LENKA 
S PATTANAIK 


1 VI Lenin,Collected Works, vol-25, p 85. a 
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IN ‘the latter half of the eighteenth century leading British intellec-. 
tuals.were prone to say that India posed “the greatest question in- l 


- commercial and political economy that has occurred in the annals 
of civil society”. The apparent diffidence with which the British 
acquired India,-especially ‘Bengal, induced a modicum ‘of reluctance 
on the amount of change that imperial proconsuls could bring. 
about in the affairs of the subcontinent. Clive and - Hastings in 


`- — particular were enamoured of the “do nothing except curb the © 


most scandalous abuses” policy. The notions of orientalism prevail- 


ing at the time reinforced this.!-Even the philosophes had much to 


+ admire from the orient, For them_ oriental despotism presented a 


“model of how a vast region could be peacefully. guided by a high: ` 


minded admintstration.” This contrasted sharply wh the adminis- 
7 tration of,“army. trampled. Europe’”’.? 


The ‘‘great debate” dominated the first “half tee the ite 


‘teenth century and the “settled view”, the second. In the 1920s, 
however, when- the “development fever Was on the ascendance, 


the old debate crept in surreptitiously albeit in a refurbished form. 
Why did India, it was asked, fail to industrialize or develop 


a mature capitalist econorny?.Many answers have been given, but 
they can be categorized into two: those -which blame Indian” 


- poverty and weaknesses ‘inherently Indian, and those which see the 
key to the riddle as lying in the impoten of British colonial rule 
on the continent. , _ 2 g iene eS 

Barrington Moore -comes very close to summarizing the 
thesis embedded in the first assertion: “In general,” * he says, “the 


attitude of the political authorities in. India towards the merchants 


seems to have been -closer to that of a spider towards. a fly than - 


“that of the cowherd towards ‘his cow that was widespread in 


Europe at the same time.’ Not that there were no merchants in ` 
medieval India, but that conditions for their maturation were not 
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fayourable. Not that India was. . poor, but that her wealth was 
_, Spent in the erection of ostentatious monuments like the Taj 
' Mahal.’ The political and caste systems were.stubborn constraints 
on Indian development. ae ae a MRE 

Besides the political and economic constraints, the back- 
wardness of the Indian merchant class has, perhaps, to be explained ` 
in terms ofits lack of the so-called protestant ethics.” But it has 


~ also to bé observed that there was no lack of observable business 


acumen on the part of Indian merchants. To intellectualize sen- 
sibly upon Indian ills, therefore, one has to look elsewhere for an 
explanation. The ‘‘drain theory” has proved handy in: this effort. 


- This theory which has been compared to mercantilist philosophy 


was given voice with the -rise of Indian colonial nationalism. It 

was articulated superbly by Dadabhai Naoroji in the latter part of 
the nineteenth. century. This theory which Dadabhai -Naoroji ` 
variously; calls ' ‘the material and moral ‘drain,” “deprivation of 
resources” and “bleeding drain”? was systematized by Romesh 

Chandra Duatt.° India had 4, lot of wealth but this was carted 

away by the British whose policies- were “overlain ` by ‘the frank 

"philosophy of the ‘giant in the old rhyme: | on 


E “Be he living or be he dead f 
< © PU grind his bones to make-my bread. oes 


Indeed; it has beet argued that India was on the verge 


-òf an industrial revolution at the same time as England, and 
` that had it net been for ‘the British còlonization, the, subcontinent 


would have been just as prosperous as. Europe. The apparent 


_ dynamism of the Indian merchant-class has been posed as a pointer 


in this ‘direction. Thus it Has been: argued that India has been 


undergoing a’ capitalist .revolution since:.the. fourteenth century 


which :was'shown in such ‘things as the expansion, of the usurer 
‘and merchant capital and-the increasing prevalence of the karkhana 
(guild) as well as the putting out system.'3- The disintegration of 
the Mughul empire, it has been argued, was also indicative of the 
rising forces of capitalism: in India’ Sò too was the Bhakti, moye- 
ment ofthe fourteenth century which was intended to destroy the 
strait jacket into “which Andian “society had .been fossilized for 
„centuries.!3 - ‘ : . es 


‘ But Indian history. ‘is full of stampis of: einer! “empires 
which disintegrated without leading to the establishment of a 
capitalist regime.. “To take onc’s society as one’s centre of pers- 
pective is, indeed, the procedure followed spontaneously by every 


> consciousness; but scientific knowledge begins: when: the. affirma- 
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tions of spontaneous awareness are challenged and transcended.™!t 
Trade and its promoters, merchants, are the two notions which 
have been used repeatedly to show the “wonder that was India” 
and, indeed, Africa, besides other countries which once constituted 
the overseas colonial empire. 18 India had prominent merchants at 
Surat like Virji Voa and Abdul Ghafur cach of whom had an 


` estate worth more than Rs 5 millions and several ships of upto 800 


tons. Abdul Ghafur alone could conduct trade equal to that of the 
British East India Company. Money was used widely as a means 
of exchange, and bills of exchange were also in use. Moreover, 
Surat was not an exception.!® Nevertheless, it must be observed 
that “merchant capital, through its own development, cannot lead 
to industrial capital. The independent and prominent development 
of capital as merchant’s capital is tantamount to the non-subjection 
of production to capital, and hence capital developing on the 
basis of an alien social mode-of production which is also indepen- 
dent of it. The independent development of merchant’s capital 
therefore, stands in inverse proportion to the general economic 
development of society.”!7 Merchant capital is dependent on the 
dominant mode of production. During the Roman empire, it relied 
on the slave mode of production; in medieval Europe it was 
attached to the feudal mode of production; and in Mughul India 
it fattened on the Asiatic Mode of Production. 19 


Merchant Capital in India 


The existence of merchant capital “requires merely that at 
least a portion of the products should be converted into commodi- 
ties, and that money with its various functions should have deve- 
loped along with trade in commodities.” Such conditions existed in 
India. But merchant,capital is not rooted in production; rather 
it is parasitical. Merchant capital in India did not have an inde- 
pendent economic or political base. Its weakness was shown in the 
manner it “proved easy meat to the local rulers.” Following the 
disintegration of the Mughul empire, merchants allied with foreign 
capital like the British East India Company.’® Eighteenth century 
Europe was just as war-trampled as India. But while the European 
wars were fought to determine which mercantilist nation would 
dominate the world, the Indian wars were a result of struggle 
amongst the various factions of the ruling aristocracy, imperial 
and local.” 

_The Mughul empire began disintegrating following the 
death of Aurangzeb in 1707. The “paramount of the Great Mughu] 
was broken by-the Mughul Viceroys. The power of the Viceroys 
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was broken by the Marathas. The power of the Marathas was 
broken by the Afghans, and while all were struggling against all, 
the Briton rushed in and.was enabled to subdue all”, With the 
British achievement of political power in India, crude fleecing of 
the subcontinent commenced.. Other methods had been used before 
to bring about conditions necessary for monopolistic control of 
Indian trade. The flexibility with which the British East India 
Conipany responded to the local conditions in India to ensure the 
monopoly- -of trade has been documented elsewhere.?? This paper 
is intended to discuss the relations which were established berween 
the agents: of the East India Company at Tellicherry and the 
Moplah country merchants on the Malabar coast. The turbulence 


_ created.by the invasion of the Malabar coast by the Mysore rulers 


in the latter half of the eighteenth century and thè subsequent 
greater dependence of -the Moplah merchants. on the East 
India Company brought to the fore the weakness of the country 
merchants. ; 


Dominance of Arab Merchants 


-Until the beginning of the so- aaka Vasco da Gama era in 
the latter part of the fifteenth century, western India, of which the 
Malabar coast isa part, constituted a, divisiontof the “Indian 


Ocean-Red Sea” trade complex under the dominance of Arab 


merchants. The Arab merchants are regarded as “the -progenitors 
of the Moplahs.”* A: majority of the Moplahs of Malabar, how- 
ever, are converts to Islam from the oppressed castes on the coast. 
While a few Moplahs who claim Arab ancestry are engaged in 
commerce, the majority of the Moplah community who are 
immersed in poverty are tenants who till the land of Jenmis, land- 
lords. „Frequent uprisings of this class of Muslims has earned them 
the.term, ‘pukka from some adverseries, especially the landlord 
class,” ? 

"When Chinese merchants lost interest in the pepper trade 
on the Malabar coastin the fourteenth century, they left the 
Moplah merchants in a position of commercial dominance.” 


` There were also some Chetty merchants but they were a nonentity. 


Some Moplahs like the merchant prince of Cannanore were so 
rich that they could afford to organize trading expeditions to the 
Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. The commencement of the Vasco 
da Gama era found the Moplah merchants in a position of domi- 
nance all along the Malabar coast. The Portuguese were not 
interested in wiping out the Moplah merchants of the Malabar 
coast but to intergrate them into their maritime empire." This 
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Was met with much resistance in the form of smuggling and so on, 
but in the end the Portuguese won. The Dutch who succeeded the 
Portuguese pursued a j aimas policy, and with comparable 
effects.” 


The British Advent 


Inthe form of the East India Company, the British came, 


to the Malabar coast in the seventeenth century, By 1694 they had 
established an important trading post, factory, at Tellicherry in 
- north Malabar. British commercial interests in India were a 
personification of merchant capital. Merchant capital, as we have 


already shown, is trading capital. It is, therefore, direcetly related. 


to production; hence it cannot fatten on surplus labour. To make 


a' profit, the personification of merchant capital, the merchant has ` 


“to buy cheap and to sell dear”. This determines the modus 
operandi of merchant capital.8 To control the sources of goods, as 
well as the market,it becomes necessay to tamper with the. societies 
concerned. Thus piracy, kidnapping, enslavement, and outright 
plunder formed normal features of the mercantilist era during 
which merchant capital was dominant. 20 In Malabar, the necessity 
to control ‘the extant social formation in the interest’ of merchant 
capital by the British brought about the Nr anon of the 
“Kolattunad Raj2? ~- i x 

l Through the political guarantees obtained from the Mala- 
bar Rajas, which in fatt turned them into British clientele, 
employees of the East India Company sought commercial alliances 


with Moplah merchants in the Tellicherry hinterland to ensure a` 


cheap and steady supply of spices for the Company’s investment. 
That way, the Malabar regional trade, which was ‘controlled by 
Moplahs, was subordinated to British commerce. The Moplah 


merchants too were confirmed as a class of compradors.*?. The less- 


pliable merchants, like Ali Raja: of Cannanore, were isloted for 


harassment on the land and at sea, and were regarded ‘asa source i 


of competition likely to raise the price of pepper, an act which 
would nien less profits for the British.3* e 


sia Manipulation. 


+ The amount:of pepper to be bought, which was also called . 


the ee s investment, was determined by demand in Europe 
or other:markets. ‘The. court of directors communicated this to 


the Presidency. Board at Bombay, who in turn-ordered their factors, 


at Tellicherry to’ secure the fequired amount of’. pepper from the 
Malabar hinterland: With this, the -Board sent the sum of money 
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and goods required to maké the transaction- feasible; The process 
for determining the prices to be offered was: laborious. The buying 
season was in\the months of -January’ and- February. In an effort 
f to.hold: down the prices. of the. new crop, the British factors of © 
i ‘Tellicherry used to -mect officials of the French Directorate of 
i Mahe to find out the prices they were prepared to offer. A com- 
, promise price was usually worked out but normally, .given the 
mercantilist philosophy which guided both sides, this was rarely` 
¢ adhered to. 
. Having done this, the British factors at, Tellicherrv would 
“visit the neighbouring bazaars to ascertain the prices which local 
merchants were prepared ‘to offer for the new crop. Local mer- 
` chants who were confidants of the Gompany would be summoned 
n for a mëeting at Tellicherry. Fort, and a consultation held “before 
‘— closing any bargain” with them. After the price of pepper per 
candy and the amount required were determined, the money for 
this venture was advanced to the merchants. . 


yn 


. British Contractual System ` 


The Company contracted for the delivery of pepper with 
many merchants i in south Malabar, _ possibly because the commer- 
cial residency at. Galicut- was not as imposing as the factory at 
Tellicherry. In. north Malabar, on the other hand, a single mer- 
chant. dominated the scene -at any one time. In the first half’ 
“of thé-eighteenth century Chatto Chitty was the prominent mer- 

: chant with whom the British contracted for ~pepper.*®. In the 

second half, Ghavacara Musa dominated the scene.’ Asked why 

the Company did not deploy its own employees to look for pepper 

in the interior, Law, the chief of Tellicherry i in the 1730s, replied: 

“Our occupying any.of-your servants in the procuring of pepper 

in the inland parts would not only prove harzadous in respect to 

_ their safety, but infallibly .raisé the prices; this country not being 

` in any manner under your influence as is that about Bencoolen, 

where the method your Honourable propose is practised with 

` success... Chattoo Chitty is the properest person to be. had for the 

service, and it is far better relying on him than contracting with 

several no ways equals i in his estate or capacity.’’> If the Gompany 

dealt with many -local merchants, Law feared, they would compete 

with one another and raise the prices of pepper, “‘whereas by keep-. 

ing | to one so well versed in the country he. is always. capable of 
managing in some measure the market.” 


Employees of the East India Gompany also felt that “‘so gwal 
have-we conducted ourselves therein that we are. persuaded (that) 
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he (Chattoo Chitty) seldom makes more than a trifling profit, and 

„has been in the main a great sufferer through his not being able to 
recover the sum he has advanced to his inferior merchants,’89 Law’s 
observations were written as a polemic to defend the contractual 
system which the British used in.Malabar. Such a conclusion’ 
therfore was expected. . 


The British contracted for pepper with the leading local 


merchants who resided’ in towns: Merchants of this kind had agents 

in the interior who bought the pepper from Jenmis . Traders ad- 
vanced cloth and an assortment of other goods as well as money 
some months before the harvesting season, that is, in June, July 
and August. During .these months, the Malayali populace were 

very prone to contracting débts because this was the period of 

festivals. Altercations during the festivals proved lucrative to the | 
Rajas as a source of fines when the cases were brought to them.!° 

To prepare for the festivals and to pay the fines, borrowing was 

necessary. Herein came the local merchants who in their parasitic 

manner held both the producers and controllers of labour captive 

and so forced down the pricesto a degree that no British factor 

would have imagined. Such were the operations of Malayali mer- 

chant capital now articulated under British capital. 


Moplah Merchants of Tellicherry at Bay 


British factors at Tellicherry made rapid strides and estab- 
lished their dominance. over the Malabar pepper trade in the first 
half of the eighteenth century. In this endeavour the cooperation 
of the Moplah merchants as well as that of the Malabar Rajas 
was of crucial importance. This trend was reversed in the latter 

-halfof the century when the . Mysoreans occupied. Malabar. 
Haider Ali and subsequently his son, Tipu Sultan, invaded Mala- 
bar in 1766 with a view of controlling the pepper trade which 
would give them ample revenue with which to buy military” hard- . 
ware to fight other Indian as well as European powers. It has 
been argued that the expedition was undertaken so as to give the 
Mysoreans easy accessto the French at Mahe. This, however, 
seems to have been more a conequence than cause. To start with, - 
Haider Ali asked for firearms from the British for which he was 
prepared to pay in hard cash or spices. When the British pre- 
varicated on account of the fact that the arms migh be uséd ag- 
ainst them;Haider Ali turned to the French. Given the deep rivalry 
between the two nations, the French readily agreed to hel p Haider 

_ Ali with all that he needed. 


The Mysorean invasionof Malabar forced many high rank- 
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ing Malayalis to flee the country. Many of them sought asylum in 
-Travancore. Many of the Malayalis in exile wanted. to return 
to Malabar.‘! The British factors too wanted to reverse the trend 
of events so that their former allies, the-- Malabar Rajas, could be 
restored.to their territories. With this the factorsexpected to have 
their former privileges of trading’ along the coast restored to them. 
On various occasions therefore the British supported the efforts of 
the Malabar Rajas and the Nairs in their resistance against the 
_ Mysorean administration in Malabar. Many of the resistances were 
_ organized from the Company’s territories ofjTellicherry and Dur- 
‘mapatam. On various occasions too, the British “gave assylum to 
Malayali fugitives fleeng form Mysorean wrath. Unfortunately 
the factors of Tellicherry could not match the task which they had 
brought ‘unto themselves.: To do so the factors had to be helped by 
superiors at Bombay, The Bombay Presidency, however, was invol- 
ved in a conflict with the Marathas more than with the Mysoreans. 
. The Presidency therefore wanted no further trouble lest its resources 
were overstretched. This- meant that on many. occasions the 
factors of Tellicherry were left to their own devices, and in this 
“they. were the losers.*® 


Embargo on Tellicherry 


` Haider Ali had told the British at Tellicherry that he would 
be prepared to allow them to purchase ‘pepper from Malabar 
provided they played to his tune. The British refused. In one of 

. his letters to the chief of Tellicherry, Hornby, he said: “With 
Tespect to your recommedation of making the Honourable Com- 
pany my friends by giving them all the sandlwood and pepper 
produced in my country I have directed orders to be issued my 

. officers for the same being delivered them but the interruption 
given my people by the. Nairs under your protection has destroyed 
these plantations whom if you will now no longer protect, and help 
my armies, all the pepper and sandalwood shall be given to the 
Honourable Company; such is my design.’!” 

In the 1770s the British eventually agreed to supply the- 
Nawab of Mysore with firearms in exchange for pepper which 
was now in great demand. But by 1773 the Sultan was getting 

” satisfactory-amounts of these necessities from the French. He 
thus decided that the British initiative to osne py him with firearms 
had come too late. ` i ; 

Meanwhile, Haidar Ali ka a more servere embargo 
on Tellicherry which was intended to cut off the area from the 
Malabar hinterland. With the commencement of the second Anglo- 
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Mysorean war (1780-84), this became total.- The British could no 
longer obtain pepper from the Malabar hinterland ‘for “official 
business”’.‘°' Things turned from bad to worse’in the 1780s. Lead- 
ing local merchants who normally contracted for pepper with which 
to supply the British were scared off from the Malabar’ hinterland 
by Tipu Sultan and his agents, the Arakkal of Cannanore as well as 
governors Khan Sahib, Venka Poy, Arshed Beg Khan, and Mir 
Ibrahim. Many of the leading merchants of Malabar (Chavacara 
Musa, Baile Babajee, Bedocandy Amed, ‘and Banabeli Abdullah) 
fled to Tellicherry which they regarded as the ‘oasis of peace and 
security and good government.” Here, the merchants felt they 
could go on reproducing themselyes more comfortably asa parasi- 
tic outgrowth on the Malayali economy. During the second’ Anglo- 
Mysorean war the local merchants of Tellicherry contributed Rs. 
14,000 towards the British war “effort. Their role asa class of 
compradors with no roots in the.soil of Malabar could not have 
been more evident. These merchants were involved not in the 
production of pepper but in extracting it from others with a view 
to fulfilling théir commercial ` obligations to the Britlsh factors 
of Tellicherry. The debt trap was one of the main methods they 
used to ensure a steady supply of pepper at ridiculously low 
price. Theirs was-a paren’ role, and they could be displaced with- 
out much ado. . 

Tipu Sultan’s agents appealed to the local merchants of 
Tellicherry to return to the Malabar hinterland in 1786 so that 
the British on the coast could be dealt a death blow. The mer- 
chants refused. At a’ meeting of the Tellicherry . Board , held on 
January 21, 1786, it was observed thus:. “Moussa mentions that 
one of the Bibbee of Cannanore’ s ministers by her order came over 
this evening with a message to Allupy, himself and the four other 
` principal merchants, desiring them to leave Tellicherry instantly, 
and that if they chose they’ might remain cither at -Cannanore or 
in any other part of the Nabob’s districts, that if they reject this 
offer and a war should ensue they must share the fate of the rest, 
and that they would not in the least be considered. He further told 
the merchants that if they could leave the place, the ,other inha- 
bitants would. no doubt follow, and desired... immediate answer 
so that the Bibbee might transmit it to the Nabob.. Moussa further 
adds that he had private advice from the Bibbee this afternoon 
at 3 o'clock to withdraw .., and any effects he _might -have there, 
and that neither ‘him nor ny of his people should go there after 
four days... sale 
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The livelihood of Musa and his fellow merchants at this time, 
however, depended on British commerce on the Malabar coast, and 
there was no likelihood of their withdrawing.in favour of the Nawab 
of Mysore. The merchants stayed on at. Tellicherry until the end 
of the third Anglo-Mysore war of 1790-92 when Malabar was 
annexed by the British. The Governor of Bombay, Abercrombie, 
saw in the séizure a chance to further their commercial dealings 
with the Malabar hinterland which had been inpeded by Tipu’s 
hostility. He felt that it was necessary to "protect the Moplahs who 
were a very useful merchant class” for their own benefit and that of 
the British Company.** Contracts to supply the Company with pep 
per were; therefore, readily signed especially with Chavacara Musa. 
The Moplah merchants continued to be the Company’s principal’ 
commercial allies, In the case of Musa it was observed that he “has 
manifested a-steady attachment to the British interests on the 
coast on the most trying occasions. (When Sardar Khan besieged - 
Tellicherry during the second Anglo-Mysore wary he had supported 
~our course by his fortune and credit and when the siege was raised 
- accompanied our army through enemy territory to the southward 
of Tellicherry and by his credit and influence procured the nece- 
i ssary supplies of money and provisions. Without his assistance at’ 
that critical time our army would not have moved.5””” 


Special Kind of Ally y l z 
Musa had shown on various occasions that he was a “special 
kind of ally” of thé East India Company. He had om many instan- > 
ces “stood forward in support of the public cause and uniformly 
. behaved. -himself to. the appreciation of the ‘Company’s official 
servants. ”68He was a collaborator par excellence. ` 
` By the beginning of the nineteenth century Musa was ` 
becoming “infirm, and owing to Indian deference, he considered 
~ himself as restricted from using a es: > For this reason it 
was requested that he should be ‘“‘presented ... with a palankeen at 
the Company’s expense.’59 This was granted, All the same, British 
‘ trade in Malabar, notwithstanding the annexation, was beginning 
to decline.“ Many reasons have been given for this tendency, but 
the chief one was that cheaper consignments of spices were now 
readily available in the-East Indies. ` 
‘The foregoing analysis clearly shows the subordination of 
the Moplah merchants’ activities to British interests and the conse- 
quent dependence of the former on, the latter. The existence of 


merchant classes in precolonial ` societies has been regarded as indi- 
cative of the possibility of such societies becoming capitalist. Such ` 
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an approach seems rather teleological: the answer is known even 
before the investigation starts. Merchant capital existed in ancient 
Rome under the slave mode of production, and “in Corinth and 
other Grecian towns in Europe and Asia Minor” whose evolvement 
was “accompanied by highly developed crafts.” The “trading 
spirit and development of merchant capital” also ‘occur frequently- 
among unsettled nomadic people.” None of these societies is, how- 
ever, known to have turned capitalist.6° Postcolonial historiogra- 
phy is known more for its ideological than theoretical content. For 
one thing it was an “‘intervention at a definite conjuncture.”® “For 
another, the material conditions for this kind of historiographical 
enterprise were laid down by determinate societies. Production of 
historical knowledge, the discovery of precolonial merchant classes 
and their assumed importance occurred within such a terrain. 


It is also proper to note that while postcolonial historiogra- 


phy has held precolonial merchant classes in high regard, contem- 
poraries of these classes did not find them so. Thus in Malabar 
the Rajas viewed the factors of Tellicherry as more of vassals 
than merchants. In Indian eyes too Robert Clive, the hero of 
the battle of Plassey, is more a soldier than a merchant.® In China 
and many other precolonial societies, merchants were regarded as. 

-nothing more than peddlers of exotic goods, and a source ofloans 
and grants. As for the merchants’ wealth, rulers could snuff.ic off 
at willif circumstance so dictated. Merchants are a parasitic 
growth on a given mode of production. This feature was revealed 
by the Moplah merchants of Tellicherry as shown by the ease with 
which they could shift from their dependence on the hinterland to 
reliance on the British at Tellicherry. As a comprador class they 
had no particular attachment to Malabar. Their attachment 
was restricted to the cash-box. They were also not involved in 
production, and as such-could not have had a revolutionary role 
in the economy of Malabar. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
Crisis of Capitalism 


ERnist’Manpex, THE SECOND SLUMP, A MARXIST ANALY- 
SIS OF RECESSION IN THE SEVENTIES, New Left Books, 
London, 1978, pp 212.. 


ERNEST. MANDEL, one of the major thesreticians and a leading 
‘militant of the Trotskyite Fourth Taternational, has attempted to 
give a Marxist analysis of the present sharpening crisis of capital- 
. ism, Due to the fact that the book was first published in German 
in 1977 before itwas translated into English last year, the study 
does not contain figures and descriptions beyond mid- 1977. 


' The present attempt is a laudable one, for unlike many 
economists, Mandel takes up a committed political position against 
` capitalism: “Increasingly, it-is ‘threatening to destroy the very 
substance of the material civilization and culture whose rise it 
previously assured, albeit in a cortradictory manner, with the 
enormous defects and instances of alienation-that were always in- 
~. ‘herent in this system. It is urgent to replace if with a social system 
that’conforms to the needs of humanity, to-its-contemporary poten- 
tial, its productive forces, and its. yearning for emancipation: 
-the socialist system. The only force capable of-completing such a 
‘gigantic taik of' reconstruction ‘is the working class, all the wage 
earners.’ Rs 
~ The author asserts his belief that the crisis is tearing off the 
- veil that had partially concealed the real face of capitalism during , 

` the period of relative prosperity, and that it thus favours a rise 
in proletarian class consciousness. In his foreword he states, there- 
‘fore, thathis ambition is to provide the working class in its anti- 

- capitalist-struggle with real facts and with a rigourously scientific 
explanation of the present crisis. This dual objective, empirical 
data-as well as a theoretical framework, is unfortunately , tackled 


ar 
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„consecutively and not simultaneously. Whereas in the first three 
chapters the most relevant data of the crisis of overproduction, 
the industrial recession and the uneven recovery are given, only in 
the last chapter do we find a (fairly abstract) Marxist explanation 
of the empirical reality. 

The second slump of 1974-75 was not as serious as the first 
one of 1929-32. The bourgeois state, though not in a position to 
avert economic fluctuations and crises, commands the means by 
which to limit the duration and depth of the recession through 
the application of Keynesian techniques which date back to the 
period of the first slump. There are major indications, however, 
that the application of these techniques does not produce the same 
effects, due ‘to the overall weakening position of the capitalist 
system. Among the major characteristics of the crisis and the fee- 
ble recovery that has set in afterwards are particularly the’ unem- 
ployment which is much more pronounced than the decline in 
production, and the inflation which goes on unabatedly. 

Through the injection of false money into the economic 
` circuit, recession was effectively halted in 1976. The creation of 
money, however, while causing accelerated inflation, was not suffi- 
cient to make the recovery real. In many countries and industrial 
sectors it has had difficulty in rising back to the highest level it had 
attained on the eve of the recession or in preventing a second de- 
pression setting in. The enormous budget deficit by which the states 
of monoply capitalism wanted to haul the system out of the crisis at 
the same time gave rise to an inflationary recovery which weak 
imperialist countries like Italy, England and France could ill afford 
lest their higher rate of inflation than the average of the imperial- 
ist world-would endanger their trade position. 

Historic Function l l 

The total -number of officially unemployed persons in all 
the imperialist countries together is approaching I8 millions. The 
feeble recovery during the last couple of years has not changed 
this dramatic-explosion of unemployment in the heart of imperial- 
ism. In the US itself, where yearly millions of tons of food pro- 
ducts are destroyed in order to stabilize the prices, official sources 
estimate that between ten and twelve million people are chroni- 
cally undernourished. Things are not even expected to improve. 
On the:contrary, according to Mandel, for the internation] bour- 
geoisic the historic function of the 1974-75 recession was precisely 
to put an end to the ideology of full employment,.and to reintro- 
duce permanent and massive unemployment to weigh on the labour 
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market: “From this standpoint, the 1976 Nobel Prize. for Econo- 
mics awarded to Milton Friedman was the..symbol of the ʻanti- 

Keynesian counter-revolution’ that has occurred in bourgeois eco- 

nomic ideology.” The other major characteristics of the recovery 
after the second slump were its unevenness by country and sector, 

its low productive investment, its stagnating demand for consumer ` 
goods,.and hence its non-cumulative and hesitant character which 

will not lead to a new boom. 


Fragmented, Hesitant Recovery 
The fragmented, hesitant and uneven recovery constantly 


` borders on a plunge into a new recession, which is“ a situation 
‘totally unlike the long wave of expansion after the Great Depression, 


and during the fifties and sixties. The Keynesian method of solving 
the crisis by injecting money and creating a demand for products 
during the recent crisis has found its application on an interna- 
tional scale. Governments were less interested in creating purchas- 
ing power at home than abroad. Asa matter of fact, most imperial- | 
ist governments curbed the spending power of their own people 
by such deflationary measures as pruning the social services and 
the health system, The export offensive, mainly towards the coun- 
tries of the Third World, particularly the oil exporting countries, 
and also towards the socialist world and to other imperialist coun- 
tries,-was backed by an enormous expansion of export credit, often 
under the guise of development aid. The ‘‘export-stimulated 


‘recovery’ thus went directly against the interests of the people in 
_the imperialist countries, through inflation, unemployment and 


austerity measures, and benefited only the multinational corpora- 
tions which dominate the export trade. 

The export strategy went hand in hand with a growing 
recourse to protectionist measures. “It is a notorious characteristic 
of.the history of capitalism that free trade rises primarily during 
euphoric phases of expansion, while the, protectionist temptation 
surfaces primarily under conditions of protracted depression” 
(p, 102). One may add that itis also a notorious characteristic of 
imperialism that it is able to push the neo-colonial countries to 
adopt-economic ‘policies which bring disaster not only to the work- 
ing people but even to the national bourgeoisie in the underdeve- 
loped countries. Precisely at this conjuncture when the imperialist 
countries are throwing up protectionist barriers,India, for example, 
opens up its belly to the products, technology and finance capital 
of the West, and devoutly hopes that its Gandhian spirit will be 
able to pierce its exports through the protectionist walls of the US, 


~ western Bueope and Japan. 
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Anter-Imperialist Contradictions > 


Mandel deals to some extent with the growing inter-imperial- 
ist contradictions and America’s waning position. This coverage, 
~~ however, seems both insufficient, in view of its major significance 
for the future course of world history, and superficial. Generally 
this is true for the whole book, except for the last ‘chapter. In his 
assessment of America’s role, for instance, Mandel sees a definite 
loss of leadership. The figures on the share of the major powers in 
world exports of manufactured products indicate that Federal Re- 
public of Germany has taken a firm lead while Japan is closely be- | 
hind the US. This regression is explained away as a consequence of 
its greater dependence on oil supplies and of its much slower rise 
“in the productivity of industrial labour, that is, ‘the obsolescence 
of the American apparatus of production as compared with that 
of the major US competitors” (p 105). 


Such a casual explanation, based on fragmentary ‘evidence, 
obviously exaggerates the uneven development within the imperial- 
ist world and plays down the preponderant position American’ 
industry and the state dominated by it still play. It remains a fact 
that the technological level of American industry, compared with 
the other capitalist countries, has never before been so high as it. 
is today. Qualitatively, -from the standpoint of manufacturing, 
techniques and labour productivity, the ‘US still seems to be far 
ahead of Europe. However, its overall superiority .as well as the 
total number of industries in which it dominates is dwindling 
mainly as a result of the high armaments spending which has 
caused diminishing research andinvestment in civilian industries, 
compared to the other countries! l 


Dwindling American exports are, of course, no evidence of 
the relative deteriorating American position, as Mandel asserts. 
As a matter of-fact, Dan Nabudere has shown that what appears 
as exports of many of the other imperialist countries actually is US 
trade generated by its transnational corporations. In 1970 over 40 
`- percent of Canada’s exports, 20 percent of UK exports and 10 
percent of the European Economic Community (EEC) exports were 
from US transnationals operating there. Nabudere, in his straight- 
forward but splendid work, The Political Economy of Imperialism, 
observes: The impact of these widespread manufacturing subsidiary 
sales has been to lessen US direct exports. For this reason US 
merchandise exports have shrunk more noticeably whilst the sales 
of its manufacturing subsidiaries and affiliates overseas have 
increased more markedly. In the period’ 1951-71 US export rose 
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4:3 times, whereas the sales of her ‘affiliates abroad expanded seven 
- times. The result was that by 1971 US transnational sales on the 
- world market exceeded US direct exports four times as against 2.4 
times in 1950. The sales of the other capitalist countries were 
behind ‘in this respect.’ i; ; 


In terms of their country-wise share in ihe total praan 
of the capitalist world, the US percentage has dropped consider- 
-ably since the mid-sixties (from 45 percent to 38 percent), but so 
has the EEC percentage (from 28 to 24). For both regions this 
‘means a proportional decline of around 15 percent. “According to 
-Mandel’s reading, production in the US is increasingly coming 
„under the control of foreign multinationals who have turned the 
devaluation of the dollar to their advantage: ‘‘North America is 
thus beginning to lose its preponderance, in the domain of capital 
exports, having already lost that preponderance in the domain of the 
export of manufactured- commodities. This is the inexorable cost 
of.the devaluation of the dollar.-And if this decline continues and 
is combined with a persistent gap in the domain .of the producti- 
D vity of labour, US preponderance in the domain of finance capital, 
`. the last remaining realm of American preponderance apart from 
the politico-military, will’ also be increasingly ‘ broken down” 


_. (p 109). Such” a development -seems probable, in view of the fact 


that capitalism develops unevenly and-that capitalist firms as well 
as countries are constantly out for each other’s flesh. It is question- 
able, however, whether such a development has already taken place 
and that a change of guards has already occurred. Instead of look- 
ing at superficial changes in the field of trade and: foreign invest- 

- ment; Mandel should have analysed the possible changes taking . 
place in the domain of finance capital which, ultimately, determined 

` patterns of production arid distribution of surplus. Surprisingly, 
finance. capital, and in a sense multinational’ corporations, score a 

` complete blank in Mandel’s ‘study. ` 


Broad Canvas, Hazy Picture - 


” The second slump and its feeble recovery to a. situation of 
stagflation have been described on a broad, not uninteresting canvas. 
` At the same time, however, the major significance of the present 
crisis remains vague. Mandel limits himself to stating that it was 
‘the most serious recession of the post-war period, and that this 
recession was the reflection of a crisis of overproduction. In the last 
- chapter he attempts to give a Marxist explanation of the industrial ° 
cycles. He attacks the two schools which advance monocausal 
„explanations for the periodic overproduction crisis. One school 
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claims that the crises,are caused by the underconsumption of the 
masses (overproduction of consumer goods), the other claims that they 
are caused by, overaccumulation. In Mandel’s traditional Marxist 
analysis it is a crisis of overproduction of exchange values. The capital- 
ist mode of production is both a system oriented towards the pro- 
duction of a growing mass of surplus value and a system in which 
the real appropriation of this surplus value is dependent upon the 
possibility of actually selling: commodities at sufficient profits. Indeed 
the possibility of an overproduction crisis is caused by the fact that 
production of surplus value does not automatically entail its 


realization, 
Reductionist Analysts 

At acertain point in the upswing of the cycle, Mandel con- 
tinues his argument, there is an inevitable increase in the organic 
composition of capital. For a certain period, the “honeymoon 
phase” of the boom, the rate of profit may remain intact, but once 
a certain treshold has been reached the totality of the inherent 
logic of expansion provokes a trend towards a decline in the rate 
‘of profit relative to the social capital as a whole. Under the condi- 
tions of monopoly capitalism the socalled normal laws of capitalism 
are not functioning any longer. Increased mass production at the 
. old profit rates will be maintained when the total surplus value 
produced is no longer sufficient to do this and when consumption 
cannot keep up with steeply increased production. Once this point 
has been reached any kind of detonator can bring about a crisis in 
the capitalist system: excess production and newly accumulated 
` capital which cannot be invested productively at a sufficiently high 
rate of profit combine to produce a chain of reactions. Apart from 
other reasons, the internationalization of production and concen- 
tration of capital run increasingly counter to the attempts of the 
national states to apply anticyclical policies successfully. 

All this is straight Marxism. One does not find any sign of 
an endeavour to “interpret? Marx, to “improve upon” Marx which 
is so common among neo-Marxists.? Mandel’s analysis is a convinc- 
„ing restatement of Marx’s century old theory. At the same time, how- 
ever, there is a serious shortcoming in that he does not venture to . 
include in his analysis the developments outside the capitalist pro- 
duction process. His analysis is a reductionist one in the sense that 
he reduces the crisis purely to the laws of motion of capitalism. 
Inner contradictions of capitalism develop under the impact of 
‘socialism which limits the expansion abroad and increases the 
impact of the crisis on the internal political, social and economic 
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developments, on the inter-imperialist contradictions and on the 
‘antagonism with the colonial and neo- colonial countries. As a con- 


sequence of. this reductionist approach the general crisis of capital- 


-ism is conceived as - cyclical downturn, leaving the question as to 


whether it represents a qualitatively new stage in- the historic 
decline of capitalism unanswered.‘ 


Socialist World , 


The capitalist world remains engulfed in an unending crisis. 
The capitalist world, however, is not the’whole world. Around 35 
percent of the world population with 40 per cent of the industrial 
production ‘lives in the socialist camp. The plethora of words 
used by Mandel to refer to these countries is almost inexhaustible: 
so-called socialist states, bureaucratized workers’ states, ‘“‘people’s 
democracies”, and so on, Nevertheless, Mandel has to agree that 


_ history again has confirmed that the existing socialist economy is 


qualitatively superior to the capitalist market economy. He concedes 
this point in the the following way: “The 1974-75 recession of the 
international capitalist economy confirmed the Marxist, analysis of 
the non-capitalist character of the economy of the USSR, China, the 
‘people’s democracies’, Cuba, Vietnam, and North Korea. Whereas 
all the industrialized capitalist countries, without exception, were, 
drawn into the whirlwind:of the recession, not a single bureaucrat- 
ized workers’ state suffered an absolute decline in production or a 
re-emergence of massive layoffs orsunemployment. On the contrary; 


- these-countries continued their growth in 1974-and 1975, some- 


times even. at higher rates than during preceding years. ” . 
“The difference between the two economic systems may be 
seen in particularly striking manner in the totally discordant evolu- 


tion of investment in 1975 (table 45).” 


© TABLE 45 

Rate of Change of Fixed Investments in 1975 (compared with preceding year) (in percent) 

United States ‘—~ 9.7 USSR. + 8.2 

West Germany — 4.7 East Germany + 4.0 

Japan — 8.4 ! Czechoslovakia + 7.9 
- France | i — 5.8 Poland +14.0 

Britain i — 0.5 . Hungary - à’ +12.0 

Italy —12.7 Yugoslavia +10.0 

Canada + 1.6 Bulgaria ` + 7.9 

Spain — 3.4 Rumania i +14.4 
> Belgium - -— 3.2 : i 

Netherlands — 39” 

Sweden — 3.9 

Switzerland -  —20.4 

Australia — 3.3 
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“© Wortiig C Class Parties 


In accordance with his. political c cominitment Mandel dé- 
votes the last pages of his book to the workers’ movement and the:: 


7 ‘imperialist crisis. Sitice 1974 there has been an universal > austerity K 


ex offensive of big. Capital against the working class: The author con- 


` cedes repeatedly though that the employers’ offensive. has not at- - - 


tained its goals anywhere and that the ‘workers’ combativity has not 


beem broken. Indeed, “the tenacious and sometimés fierce resistance ` 
or the working class and the workers’ moyerhent” , combined with . 


exceptionally high level of organization. and AWALIGA strength; 
: makes.the present situation serious for the capitalist class. However, 


now. in his capacity asa Trotskyist ` theoretician,- in the very next y 
paragraph he attacks “the curbing -and disorienting role of the * 
traditional . bureaucratic” apparatus” leading the working “class. - 

f Indeed, “the theoretical . and political disarray. of the ‘leaders hips 


of the unions and rhass workers’ parties in the West in the’face of.. -. 


this ideological offensive of the bourgeoisie has been complete. 
Nearly all have made. concession after concession, some yielding 
on each and every point? (p 195} e 50c eee Sy : 
One, wonders how both things can go together: ‘a fierce and 

; tenacious resistance and the: “theoretical” and programmati¢ 


disarray in which the ‘official? left is mired.” Mandel also concedes | 


“that the vanguard militants who operate,.on the “left” of the 


Communist parties have a confused understanding. and have not ` 


` yet crossed the- threshold of immediate Political. credibility in the | 


_ eyes of the masses. Pi oP - ; 


Prg Moreover, the- author- pone isnot sincere when’ he clubs ee 
socialists and communists together. It is true that-the social- -demo-, - 


crats iri. Europe ı want to maintain the capitalist -system, and labour 


under the illusion that they can overcome some of the major = 
excesses within the framework of that system. It is true. that many a DA 
of the social-democratic parties and trade union. ‘movements con” 
trolled by them, for example, in. Germany ’- „and England, have a -~ 
bureaucratic, bourgeois leadership. It is also’ true that the social= 

. democrats are eagerly supporting the policies of austerity and the ` 
export-oriented growth. It is, however, an act of academic, if not 
political, insincerity to put into the mouth of the communist parties _: 


watchwords ` such -as ` “‘Today’s’ _profits . ate tomorrow’s “jobs”; 


“Economic upturn through export growth”; and thence: “Workers e 


K 


of all countries, eliminate-one another’s Job: SN - : 
_-—- The author knows thatthe cOmmunists in Europe i in general © 


have pronounced themselvés-resolutely against. the austerity policy. 
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demanded by- the bourgeoisie, sith the possible, exception of the - 
Italian and the Spanish Communist parties, In a recent self-criti- 
cism, Berlinguer has admitted that-in the practical political work 
‘the party has gone too far in tacitly supporting some of the auste- 


-~ rity measures of the government. But. in the midst of an enormous ' 


' 


crisis the working class has to develop relationships of alliance 
-with ‘broad, intermediary sections of non-wage earners. This 
“necessitates ‘a careful estimation of the-level to- which it is suitable 
to push -the wage demands for individual categories. Napolitano, 
‘responsible for the economic policy i in the Italian Communist party 


politbureau, qualifies, this. position:as follows: “That does not mean 


accepting the more simplistic presentations and the mystification 
of the relationship between what at happens to salaries on the one 
hand and what. happens to profits, investment and employment on 
the other; nor should one fool oneself that all that is needed isa 
self-limitation of wage claims on the part of the trade unions and 
an overall undertaking-on the parfof the government to see that 
“moré resources are used for investment or even for investments in 
the desired direction, in particular, to raise the: level of employ- 
. ment and development in the South;”® ` ye 


as 
- One may disagree with a particular- political line, but one 
_shoiild not twist the words and give them another meaning. It is 


a pity ‘that Ernest Mandel does not follow up-his economic analy- 


sis of the second slump with a less sectarian approach towards the 
: leftist movement: His political message smacks of intellectual pater- 
„nalism and. seeks to get’ at the weakest spot of the potential allies 


> instead of looking for common issues ‘on which the crisis politics 


can be fought. * - ._- hers A 


. 
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1 Juten Kuczynski, The Word Economic Crisis or Capitalisin, New Delhi, 1977, chapter 
. one. 
Dan Nabudere, The Political ‘Economy of Imperialism, Zed, London, 1977, p 204. 
Nabudere; ibidem, makes interesting reading in this respect. 
East European scholars have dealt with this question extensively. Some of the con- 
` tributions appear in ZP W- Berichte. Berlin, GDR. 
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Sukanta Bhattacharya’s Poetry 


~ 


SUKANTA BHATTACHARYA, A SELECTION OF HIS POEMS, trans-. 
lated by Kshitish Roy, Saraswat Library, Calcutta, 1978, pp 96, 
Price Rs. 20. . 


THE publication of 42 popular and sotii poems by Sukanta 
Bhattacharya (1926-1947), translated into; English free-verse in a 
handy volume, is timely and welcome. If the present volume could 
serve the important task of taking Sukanta’s voice to all our people 
wherever they be and make them catch the flame of life and hope 
that irradiated Sukanta’s lines, I think Kshitish Roy’s bold effort- 
would be more than adequately. rewarded. . l 

Sukanta’s progress arid achievements as a poet were pheno- 
menal. It may be a moot point whether he gave us his very best 
only after he became a Marxist. But there cannot be any doubt 
that his poetic voice and sensibilities reached a unique ‘synthesis 
and flared up to give an amazingly new refulgence only after he 
had seen and aligned himself with the ever-asserting spirit of his 
fellowmen struggling. towards a new dawn of freedom, peace and 
joy. , 

Sukanta lived in and/fully partook of the spirit of the | 
troubled times of war, repression, poverty and famine. His body 
was frail, but his spirit indomitable. He suffered as much as his 
a fellowmen under the repressive imperialist rule. He was not only’a 
witness to‘the tentacles of the international Fascisti closing upon 
the world to squeeze its blood but also one of those who refused to 
be browbeaten and cowed down. He was in the vanguard to build 
national resistance against the mailed first of Hitler, Mussolini-and 
Tojo. His challenge to the Fascist bandits was thrown not only . 
through the trumpet-voice of his poetry but in actual participation 
in the people’s movements against all forms of totalitarianism. 


a 
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And surely Sukanta should be an object lesson to our present-c 

xX — men of letters who would do well to take a leaf out of his book z 

realize that great poetry is the product not of alienation from t 
—life-stream but of intense. involvement in it. 


Sukanta’s poetry this way rises to international dimensio 
I think no rules of propriety and no standards of Jiterary eval: 
tion would be violated if we placed Sukanta inthe illustrious a 
immortal company of Henri Barbusse, Mayakovsky, Eluard a 
Aragon. Like them he also composed with iron in the soul. L 
them too the smouldering fire of his genius flamed in all its 
diance only after he had willingly plunged himself into the grilli 
ordeal .of his fellowmen fighting to forge a new order of life in | 
midst of the darkness of death and negation. The Spirit blowe 
it listeth—this might have been an excuse for other poets 
e in despair or metaphysical abstractions or devotion 
ar from the sphere of our sorrow, or even in some ca 
the enemies of the people and drudge at their orde 
ukanta and the immortal creative spirits whose nan 
€ quoted above. They were all unfaltering in their resoh 
faith that sleeping could never be death and that it was their dv 
to fight shoulder to shoulder with their comradés in order to ma 
the old earth renew its tune. 


The Trio 


I am afraid sufficient attention has not so far been paid 
what I think is a justifiable piece of comparative criticism. Wh 
I read Sukanta | am irresistibly reminded of two young’ Briti 
poets, Alun Lewis and Clive Branson, who, if they had liv 
longer, would certainly have secured front rank positions amo 
the modern British poets. Sukanta and these two British poets liv 
approximately at the same time. War with the Fascists took a ti 
of their lives when they were in the prime of their youth, Sukar 
dying of consumption contracted during the agonizing ordeals 
the anti-Fascist movement to which he had given his heart a 
soul, and Lewis and Branson falling a prey to the bullets of t 
Fascist marauders in the Indo-Burmese theatre of war during t 
bitterest period of World War II. All the three were thus cut + 
in their early bloom just on the verge of a new dawn of creati 
resurgence. - ` 

Sukanta did not take up the bayonet, nor did he drive t 
tank against the Fascists. In the circumstances in which he w 
placed he could not go through the blood, toil and tears oft 

` actual battlefield. Unlike the two British soldier-poets Sukan 
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had fallen, for he declares, “Although my‘ days are: spattered with 
blood, Istill enshrine your valiant creations in every nook and 
corner of my heart.” The metaphors, the imagery and -even 
certain nuances of style are typically Tagorean. But then the 
moment comes when a process of artistic catharsis in Sukanta sets 
in. Thus is Sukanta reborn as a poet in his own right. OF this new 
phase-I may point out A Sapling in which poetic imagery is exalted 
into the most powerful symbol The Dead Kite, a poem on the 

, liquidation of a dictator, sustained on a single and powerful me- 
taphor, and Historic in which the poet forges a revolutionary unity 
of his soul with the macroscopic universal rhythm and places 
alongside it the indomitable spirit of man to battle through the 
hostile forces-in order to achieve peace, harmony and joy by 
liquidating all those who leech-like suck man’s blood. These are 
great poems which I think are destined to be immortal as monu- 
ments of unageing intellect. ; 


I wish I could’ write more on the process in which Sukanta’s 
art transcended tradition and rose to massive heights. I leave this 
rewarding critical analysis to the sensitive reader. Let the reader 
. feel it himself and derive delight out of it as he reads the poems 

‘in Kshitish Roy’s translation. Let him enjoy the thrill of the 
.birth-pangs of a new orientation at various stages and in various 
degrees of articulation as coming out of the poems in this volume. 
Sukanta’s voice is the-same as that of -the newborn child in his 
poem Credentials. Reading Sukanta with care we may feel the per- 
fect rapport and alignment between the poet and-his persona: 


Out of the mouth of the babe, 
born tonight, I had this message: 
He has been given his credentials. 


The truth is that Sukanta’s bona fides can never be indoubt. 
Invariably he imbues his lines with a deeply impressive personal 
urgency and clothes them in metaphors that are bold and fresh. 
In his collocation of poetic language with some of the most expres- 
sive elements ‘in colloquial Bengali, along with his frequent turning 
the irony upon himself, Sukanta gives more than a mere foretaste 
of his subsequent development when he would- stand in his own 
right. Hence even in those of his poems in which the ponderous 
influence of Tagore is spread all over we cannot doubt the sponta- 
neity and integrity of Sukanta’s responses and reflexes. His sensi- 
bilities are always refreshingly and challengingly his own and the 
- patterns in which these are expressed are never trite or threadbare. 
Many of his symbols are mythical, drawn from the ancient myths 
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of our land. But these are stamped afresh in the mint of Sukanta’s 
consciousness and are invested with a sovereign value. 

Kshitish Roy has done a fairly commendable joh. But he 
could have made the little volume more representative to make it 
serve as the epitome of Sukanta’s versatility. In children’s verses and 
limericks Sukanta certainly has excelled many other more fortu- 
nate poets than*he. Translations of a few of such poems, chosen 
with an eye on their excellence, could have been included in his 
volume to enhance its worth. ‘Hiren Mukerjee’s brilliant fore- 
word has distinctly raised the volume’s worth. 


Roy’s translation is, with a few exceptions, good. He has 
certainly not followed the extremist path that Robert Browning 
followed when-he*translated Aeschylus into English or Mallarme 
followed when he translated Edgar Allan Poe’s poems into French. 
By his own declaration he has little regard for “the so-called faith- 
ful translation.” Instead he has made his translation “as literary 
as possible”. But what is literary, let me humbly ask, but the 
magic of the verbal medium as alchemized in the alembic of poetic 
imagination? Roy’s flair is for translation—interpretation and ‘not 

for transliteration. A translator of poetry may well pursue this 
` path gaining | self-satisfaction in the process. But will it lead to 
his credibility as a translator? I am afraid in some of the pieces, 
- in the volume Roy has been carried away by his own abstractions 
and sentiments and failed to bring out thé true Sukanta. What 
is more regrettable is that he has fallen into either vapidity or 
orotundity. TR : l 

I think I could make my meaning more clear if I placed 
successively Hiren Mukherjee’s translation (in the foreword) and 
Kshitish Roy’s translation of the same lines from the poem Historic 
by Sukanta. Mukherjee’s translation is: “The polestar in the sky, 
the summons to-movement in the river’s. flow, the struggle floating 
in the forest’s murmur, the endless whirl of a world in flux.” Now 
read Roy’s rendering: “As there is a (sic) polestar steadfast in the 
heavens, so also there are rivers which must flow on -and on, and ~ 
and the forest-murmur is a language of constant agitation, and the | 
earth must eternally rotate in its diurnal rotation.” Roy in his 
translation has evidently tried to be rather too impressive by half 
and ended by falling a prey to clogging periphrasis, tautology and 
obliquity. Mukherjee’s translation in contrast is’ relatively simple 
but definitely more virile and nearer to the original. f 
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E M S NAMBOODIRIPAD 


New Phase of Political Development in India 


THE new year that dawns on January 1,1980, will mean, for the 
Indian people, not the opening of justa new calendar vear but 
of a new phase in their political development. For, within a 
week thereafter, they will be going to the polls to elect their 
representatives to the seventh Lok Sabha. This election will be 
different from all previous elections; it is taking place under condi- 
tions which existed in no previous election. 

Ever since the 1952 election to the first Lok Sabha took 
place, the electorate had to decide whether they should allow the 
Congress to continue as the ruling party. Although the opposition 
parties—‘‘right” as well as ‘‘left”—were calling for throwing the 
Congress out of power, their efforts in this direction were of no 
avail. The first election in which the Congress was nearly thrown 
out was that of 1967: the Congress was then thrown out of power 
from nine states, It, however, maintained itself in power at the 
Centre. Furthermore, almost all the non-Congress governments 
formed in 1967 were subsequently thrown out one after another; 
the Congress consolidated itself and strengthened its position at 
the Centre in 1971. 


End of Political Stability 


Only in the 1977 election for the sixth Lok Sabha was the 
Congress completely thrown out of power. It appeared then that 
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the single party rule of the Congress was being replaced by another 
single party rule, the Janata securing control not only over the 
Centre but a majority of the states as well. However, the Janata 
rule collapsed much quicker than the Congress rule; the Congress 
remained in power for 30 yeng the Janata`less than so many 
months.. 


Add to this the fact that the collapse of this second single 
party regime was not followed- by the emergence of any other 
party able to take over the mantle of the Congress and the 
Janata. The Congress and the Janata of yester-years stand splin- 
tered into so many groups, each of whom may try to become the 
new Congress or the new Janata, but everyone knows this to be an 
impossible proposition. f 

| The question that is universally asked today is not which of 
the. various parties, or combination of parties, contesting the 
forthcoming election would secure an absolute majority in the Lok 
Sabha and thus be able to form its own single party government. 
Which of them will have the largest number of its members in the 
new Lok Sabha—this is the question“Any- party~or combination 
of parties answering to the latter requirement would be obliged 
to seek allies in other parties or combinations in order to be able 
to form the new Government. 

From this arises the second question: which party, or com- 
bination of parties, would ally itself with which other party or 
combination in order to form the new coalition government? 
Continuous manoeuvres and intrigues, with a view to forming and 
toppling governments, will become the order of the day at the 
Centre, as it has been in several states. The coming election, there- 
fore, will see the end of India’s “political stability” which has 
been the envy of most of the Third World countries for whom 
instability, chaos, coups and counter-coups and military regime 
have become part of thcir political life. 

Why has such a situation arisen in India 32 years after 
independence? Conversely, whv did it not arise for such a long 
period, as it did in other Third World countries? In other words, 
what prevented the other Third World countries from having poli- 
tical, stability which India has becn enjoying for 32 years? 


M ature and Skilful Bourgeoisie 


The answer is that India is the only Third Word country 
which has a relatively developed capitalist socicty, with a relatively 
mature and skilful bourgeoisie at its head. Led by such towering 
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personalities as Gandhi and Nehru—not to speak of earlier stal- 
warts like Tilak, Gokhale, Naoroji and so on—the rapidly growing 
class of the Indian bourgeoisie was able to give expression to the 
aspirations of the Indian people forf reedom, democracy and 
socio-cultural regeneration. This enabled this class to unite the 
Indian pecple—the poor as well as the rich, the high as well as the 
low castes, the majority as well as the minority religious communi- 
ties, the people speaking different languages and having different 
national cultures. This unity was forged on the anvil of the peo- 
ple’s struggle for freedom from British rule, for putting an end to 
the feudal domination of the princes and landlords, for establishing 
equality of castes as well as between the sexes. 


The unity forged in the years of freedom struggle was 
carried forward to the post-independence years. The masses at 
large were imbued with the hope that the leadership which stood 
at the head of their struggle for freedom and democracy would 
lead them to a new era of prosperity and progress. 

This hope, of course, was rapidly eroded. People saw in 
practice that the performance of the new ruling elite was in marked 
contrast to the promises held out in the ycars of freedom struggle. 
This was reflected in the very first test of the popularity of the 
new ruling elite—the first general election of 1952—when the Cong- 
ress was reduced to a minority in terms of votes in the whole 
country, minority in terms of votes as well as seatsin the three 
states of Travancore-Cochin, Madras and Patiala and East Punjab 
States Union (PEPSU). 


With its capacity for mass leadership, the bourgeoisie which 


‘stood at the helm of affairs saw the writing on the wall. It realized 


the necessity for resorting to new manoeuvres. A combination of 
demagogy and use of state power came inas the handy weapon to 
woo the backward and suppress the advanced sections of the people. 
Anti-imperialism, friendship with the socialist world, left-oriented 
domestic policies culminating in the adoption of the socialist goal 
—these were the elements of left demagogy adopted by the ruling 
Congress party with Nehru at its head. 


Such a shift towards the “left? in policy pronouncements, 
however, was combined with the use of Central power (which the 
Congress still wielded) to prevent the formation of non-Congress 
government in any state where the Congress itself was reduced to 
a minority. This led in 1952 to the use of the office of the 
Governors and Raj Pramukhs to prevent the formation of non- 
Congress governments in the three states where the Congress had 
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been reduced toa minority in the respective legislatures. This 
action subsequently led (in 1959) to Central intervention by way of 
dismissing the one non-Congress government that came to be 
formed in 1957 —the Communist government of Kerala. 

| The combination of these two methods—demagogically 
fooling the people and using administrative power to prevent the 
loss, of Gongress power in the states—saved the ruling elite from 
the. first manifestation of the political crisis that erupted in 1952. 
By the time of the 1957 election the Congress had regained its 
position everywhere except in Kerala. Everi in Kerala, it regained 
it in 1959 through the use of the two weapons—demagogic appeal 
to the people leading to the organization of a “liberation struggle”. 
and the use of Central’ power to dismiss the one'and only challenge 
to the C ongress power in a small part of the country. 


les : 
Eruption of More Intense Crises 


This consolidation, however, was shortlived. The crisis 
began to assume new forms and manifested itself with greater 
intensity. The use of demagogy on the issue of India-China dis- 
pute became double-edged; on the one hand, it helped the ruling elite 
to create division .in the single consistent/force of opposition--the 
Communist Party of India—while on the other, it created new and 
bitter conflicts within the ruling elite.~ The cleverest leader of the: 
clever ruling class—the then Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru— 
was almost thrown out of power and could save his skin only by 
hrowing his most loyal licutenant, Krishna Menon, out of the key 
office he was then holding. 

i This was the beginning of a new organized opposition to 
the ruling party—from the “right”. Meanwhile, the conditions in 
which a a’ left opposition with the Communist Party of India at it- 
. head had emerged, persisted. The crisis of the economy, the fiasco 
of planning were getting more and more ‘intense. The masses as 
large were losing faith in the rulers. The economic consequencet. 
of the military confrontation, first with China and then with Pakis 
stan, posed new socio-economic problems, thanks to which the 
toiling millions came to be ranged against the government and its 
policies. A section of them rallied under the flag of the right 
opposition (the Swatantra party, the Jana Sangh and the like) 
while another section rallied behind the left. Both combined in 
agitations on such issues as food shortage, prices, taxation, employ- 
ment and other issues. They also combined to develop an alter- 
native force to the ruling Congress party which led to the latter’s 
electoral reverses in 1967. 
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Another Shortlived Consolidation 


Once again, the ruling party was faced with a situation in 
which it had been placed after the first general election. Once 
again, therefore, it hadto resortto the same combination of 
demagogy and the usc of Central power to save itself from impend- 
ing collapse. The attractive slogan “garibi hatao”, together with 
certain policies which appeared to be a shift to the left, went hand 
in hand with the use of naked - force, first against the left headed 
by the Communist Party of India (Marxist) [CPI (M)], gradually 
being extended to the entire opposition. This line was adopted 
by the ruling elite now headed by the daughter of the very same 
Nehru who had saved the ruling party in the 1950s. 


Once again, this appeared to have paid dividends: all the 
states which had becn lost in 1967 (except Tamil Nadu) went back 
to the Congress. The.clever and skilful leader of the bourgeoisie, 
the then Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, appeared to have worked 
a miracle for the Indian ruling classes with her so-called ‘‘charis- 
ma” which fooled even a section of the left opposition. 


This restoration of Congress power, this consolidation of 
bourgeois domination, however, was as shortlived as the earlier 
one. Within the very “united”? and “consolidated”? political force 
headed by the Congress party, fissures began te appear and slowly 
widen. The crisis of the economy got slowly but‘surely intensified, 
leading every section of the people to confrontation with the 
ruling establishment. Once again there was a certain amount of 
synchronization of political action resorted to by the right as well 
as the left opposition. 


This -reflected itself inside the ruling Congress party: a 
section within the Congress Parliamentary Party revolted. The 
then Prime Minister and her advisers faced this situation by once 
again combining demagogy with the use of state power: the 20- 
point Programme and other catchy slogans were used to camou- 
flage the most brutal terror regime known to post-independence 
India—the notorious emergency. Once again, however, the gains 
from this attempt at maintaining themselves in power led the 
ruling circles towards greater and greater isolation from the peo- 
ple. Thisis what led to the ignominous electoral defeat of the 
Congress in March 1977. 


Political Disintegration of the Ruling Classes 


That this was not the fate of a particular party of the ruling 
classes but of the ruling classes as a whole was proved by what 
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overtook the Janata party in less than two-and-a-half years of 
its assumption of office. The much-talked-of “two-party system”, 
which was supposed to have come to stay when the Congress was 
thrown out of power at the Centre, has proved its baselessness, its | 
irrelevance to the present-day conditions in India. The two parties 
which are supposed to compete with each other in their bid for 
power—the Congress and the Janata—have been split into many 
pieces and shreds. It is difficult to count the number of parties or 
organizations which go by the name of the Congress; so is it diffi- 
cult to count the groups and organizations which were once part 
of the Janata. 


Such a disintegration of the parties and organizations of 
the ruling classes took place in India within the span of a little over 
three decades, while in all other Third World countries the process 
was much quicker; in some of those countries, in fact, there was 
nothing to disintegrate: they had no developed economy and 
polity of capitalism even in the imperfect way in which it was 
developed in India. Hence the spectacle of perpetual instability, 
chaos, confrontations, coups and counter-coups, military dictator- 
ship and so on in other Third World countries, while there has 
been relative political stability in India. The question is whether 
India too will now go along the path of political instability, chaos, 
confrontations, coups and counter-coups, military dictatorship, as 
in the rest of the Third World. 


` The answer is: the objective situation is such that one 
cannot expect any political stability. Itis, of course, difficult, if 
not impossible, to foresee the exact manner in which political 
instability will make its appearance. The fact, however, remains 
that none of the parties representing the bourgeois-landlord ruling 
classes can provide political stability since the economy which lies 
at the root of politics is in a state of chronic and ever-deepening 
crisis. No amount of demagogic promises (as were made by the 
Congress party by way of its “Avadi Socialism” or “garibi hatao”) 
would find solutions for the problems of food shortages, prices, 
employment and so on. In fact, everyone of these problems would 
get more and more intense as they are the products of the crisis of 
the world capitalist system of which the Indian economy is an 
integral part. i 


Congress (I) and Political “Stability” 


‘A word about the promise of bringing about political 
“stability” made by the Congress (I) and its president Indira 
Gandhi. The promise, let it be recalled, is now being made by a 
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party which was in power for 30 years, with its, present leader her- 
self in power for 11 years, and yet could not provide any stability. 
The forces of instability which were creeping into the regime could 
not be arrested without subverting the entire democratic structure. 
Hence the emergency and the 42nd amendment of the Con- 
stitution. 


However, even the method of toppling the democratic 
structure, instituting the authoritarian emergency regime could 
not arrest the forces of instability. How then can any rational 
person be gullible enough to believe that a party and its leaders, 
who were overtaken by the forces of instability and disintegration 
in the past, can provide stability in the future? 


In relation to the other major parties of the ruling classes 
too, the situation is no better. The Congress, the Janata and the Lok 
Dal—all these (except the Jana Sangh constituent of the Janata) are, 
in fact, a continuation of the old undivided Congress which led the 
struggle for freedom and became the ruling party in 1947. 


Decades of Internal Conflict 


Internal quarrels between various facti ons and conflict over 
policies have haunted the Congress ever since it became the ruling 
party. The first Prime Minister and Deputy Prime Minister—Jawa- 
-harlal Nehru and Vallabhbhai Patel—were known to be at daggers 
drawn against each other. Conflicts between them would have 
erupted into something serious had it not been for the early 
demise of Patel. The hangover of that early conflict between the 
two tallest leaders and their policies has followed the central 
leadership of the Congress. Recall, for instance, the Nehru-Tandon 
conflict and the formation of an opposition party headed by JB 
Kripalani. l 

In the meanwhile, conflicts of still more serious proportions 
broke out in state after state. Groupism, factionalism, jockeying 
for positions of power, conflicts between the organizational and 
legislative wings-—all these led to a state of affairs which should 
be correctly ‘considered as the beginning of political instability. 
This was, by and large, confined to state politics and did not 
extend itself to the Centre for a little while. However, the “‘left- 
ward shift” in policies brought about by Nehru in the mid-1950s 
led to the break-away of a group led by G Rajagopalachari and 
the formation of the Swatantra party. Subsequently, the crisis of 
policy over India’s dispute with China created another serious 
situation which led very nearly to the fall of Nehru from Prime 
Ministership. 
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Developments like these led to the crystallization of a “right 
opposition” in the latter half of the 1960’s and inthe early years. 
of the 1970’s: Most of the top leaders of the present-day Janata 
and the Lok Dal (except those who were in the Jana Sangh from 
the;very beginning) were active participants in the internal con- 
flicts of the Congress for nearly two decades after independence. 


Janata Formation and Collapse 


It is, therefore, not surprising that the process of uniting ` 
and consolidating the opposition started by Jaya Prakash Narayan 
in the pre-emergency days and the formation of the Janata party 
in 1977 did not lead to any real consolidation of the non-Congress 
forces. The perpetual conflicts over policies as well as of person- 
alities which haunted the Janata party since its inception and led 
to its final break-up in July-August 1979 were thus inevitable. So 
is the inability of the newly-formed combination of the Lok Dal 
and'the Congress to form a united and cohesive political force 
capable of providing an alternative to the Congress (I) and ‘the 
Janata and of securing the support of the. Communist and other 
left | parties to attain this objective. 


It will thus be nothing but self-delusion if anybody were to 
believe that India can have political stability if only the Congress 
(I), or the Janata, or the Lok Dal-Congress combination would- 
win the election. That they themselves are aware of this is ` proved 
by the fact that allof them—the Congress (I), the Janata, the 
Congress and the Lok Dal—are wooing the Dravida Munnetra 
Kazhagam {(DMK) and the All India Anna Dravida Munnetra 
Kazhagam (AIADMK) in Tamil Nadu, the National Conference 
in Jammu and Kashmir and other “regional? parties. “They are 
also trying to have an alliance and understanding with whichever 
party or organization-is prepared to ally itself with them. For- 
mation of coalition governments with this or that party with 
changes of allies from one to another has become the commonly 
accepted policy of all the “national” parties at the Centre, as it has. 
been of most of the states since 1967 and for some states even. 
earlier. 


Explosive Situation 


The reality of continuing political instability is seen also in 
certain developments which are not directly associated with the- 
alignments of political parties. One of these developments is the- 
steadily growing unrest manifesting itself in direct confrontation 


(armed and otherwise) in the north-eastern region. Armed struggle. 
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in Nagaland and Mizoram, furious conflicts (even though not 
armed for the present) among the various ethnic groups inhabiting 
the states and Union Territories—these have been the features of 
the situation in this region. Adjoining as this region is to Bangla- 
desh and Burma, each of which has its own problems of inter- 
nal disturbances, this can erupt into a serious outburst unless 
political solutions are found to the problems of cach ethnic group 
inhabiting this region. 


The problem posed by the happenings in the north-castcrn 
region should be seen against the background of what has been 
happening in the state of Jammu and Kashmir. It is true that this 
state is today relatively quiet, but, for several years after the then 
Prime Minister of the state, Sheikh Abdullah, was thrown out of 
office and put in prison, the state continued to be a perpetual 
headache for the Centre, particularly in view of the international 
background of a continuing conflict between India and Pakistan. 
The people of the state have never reconciled themselves to their 
being treated on a par -with the people of any other state of the” 
ae “Indian Union. They jealously“ guard the special status of the 
-~ Jammu and Kashmir state which the ruling circles in the Indian 
Union have always been trying to encroach upon. 


Nagaland and Mizoram also developed along the same lines 
. and it would be an arduous task for any government formed by 
any of the major parties of the ruling class to find acceptable solu- 
tions for these and other states and Union Territories of the 
region. s 
The problems of these states and Union Territories should 
be seen against the background of what has been happening in 
relation to the tribal problems in many other states as well as the 
problem of the languages to be used as the media of ‘education 
and for official purposes. The undemocratic manner in which 
these problems have bcen sought to be solved, first by the Congress 
and then by the Janata government, has brought to the forefront 
several burning questions connected with the centre-state relations, 
the official language or languages of the Indian Union, the medium 
of instruction, the tribal problems including the formation of 
autonomous districts for the predominantly tribal inhabited regions 
in several states. The Congress and Janata trends towards 
having a “strong Centre” at the expense of state autonomy, impo- 
sition of Hindi on non-Hindi speaking people, dogged resistance 
to the tribal people’s demand, including the formation of autono- 
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mous districts, have all posed serious problems on any of which 
a crisis can develop any day. 


Caste and Communal Forces 


Still another disturbing political development preventing 
popular unity and political stability is the emergence of caste and 
communal forces as a big factor in the current political ‘develop- 
ments in the country. Religious minorities against the majority, 
“backward? against “forward? castes, one caste or sub-caste 
against another—these have come to the forefront as political 
issues deciding the fate of this or that party, this or that faction 
or group in a party, this or that individual leading a political 
party, faction or group. Political and electoral manoeuvring is 
taking place not only between parties but between caste, communal, 
tribal and other groups. The bourgeoisie, whose programme of 
modernization should include the abolition of caste asa system, 
complete separation of the secular state from any religious or ` 
communal organization, modernization and secularization of 
education and culture, is unable to prevent caste; communal, 
tribal and other separatist forces from adopting the policies of the’ 
secular state and having political parties fully committed to the 
principle of secularism. f 


It is nowadays common for political. commentators to speak 
of particular ‘parties, factions and groups within parties, indivi- 
duals manoeuvring themselves for power, relying on thisor that 
caste; religious community and tribe. The party or the leader 
depending on Harijans, the Adivasis, the Muslims, the backward 
castes, the Brahmins and, other upper castes are expected to fare 
well or ill in particular constituencies because of the caste and - 
communal composition of that constituency and the caste and 
communal affiliation of the leaders of that party or the candidate 
concerned. l ' 

This, however, is not justa matter of election politics. It 
leads to riots, other manifestations of conflicts and confrontations 
in this or that part of the country. Communal riots organized. by 
notorious gangs, including some like the Rashtriya Swayamsevak 
Sangh (RSS) which have their grip on several parties of the ruling 
classes, attacks on Harijans and Adivasis, caste conflicts leading to 
riots as furious as the communal riots—these have become normal 
in large parts of the country. They are slowing down, if not pre- 
venting, -the unification of the working people in common class 
organizations and dividing the people on caste, communal and other 
lines rather than as classes cutting across caste and community. 
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This is the very opposite of what the Indian people werc 
made to look up to by the bourgeoisie which, for nearly a century, 
was leading them (the people} in the struggle for freedom, demo- 
cracy and socio-cultural modernization. Instead of equality of 
castes, there are caste conflicts and riots; instead of communal 
harmony, riots; instead of modernization, an attemptto go back 
to all that is outworn and primitive. 


ay of the World Capitalist Crisis 


“These are some of the manifestations of the intense crisis 
rocking ‘the socio-cultural, ideological and political system of the 
bourgeois-landlord ruling classes. They are intimately connected 
with the crisis of capitalistic economy which the ruling classes 
have been trying to build’ in free India. This crisis in its turn is 
connected with the worldwide crisis of the capitalist system, or 
what is known to Marxism-Leninism as the general crisis of capi- 
talism which, as is known, is an allround crisis affecting the 
economy, polity, socio-cultural life and ideology. 

The solution for this crisis lies in a radical restructuring of 
the entire socio-economic and political system in the country. The 
broad lines along which this is to be done has been indicated by 
the CPI (M) in its basic document, the Programme of the Party, 
and the election manifesto. 


Such a radical restructuring of the entire socio-economic 
system, however, requires that the drive to authoritarianism being 
made by the ruling classes is halted. One of the consequences of 
the crisis of the political system, as is well-known, is that thé in- 
creasing isolation of the rulers from the masses and growing con- 
flicts among themselves are leading the ruling classes to go in for 
increasing attacks on the democratic rights of the people. 


This found its naked expression in the terror regime estab- 
lished by the Congress in West Bengal, Kerala and other states and 
regions in the'early 1970s and the countrywide emergency regime 
which continuéd for 20 months from June 1975. Although this was 
temporarily halted with the replacement of the Congress by the 
Janata government the latter too: showed signs of its own authori- 
tarian trends. It is obvious that this trend will raise its head again 
‘and again unless the’ political and socio-cultural problems referred 
to above are solved in a democratic way. 

Another sinister formin which this authoritarian trend 
finds expression is the attempt.made by semi-fascist and disruptive 
forces such as the RSS and Anand Marg to scize hold of the state 
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machinery. This attempt very nearly succeeded once when the 
` RSS-Jana Sangh combine used the existence of the Janata Govern- 
ment at the Centre and in states which together have a majority 
of India’s population within their territories. Here too, the imme- 
diate danger has for the moment been averted. It, however, 
continues as a potential threat. 


The Solution 


That is why the CPI (M) wants to combine the struggle 
against authoritarianism represented by the Congress (I) and 
communal chauvinism represented by the RSS-Jana Sangh com- 
bine. The CPI (M) in its election manifesto points out: 

' The problems of poverty and unemployment cannot be 
solved without socialization of the means of production, without 
abolition of all exploiters and establishment of socialism. 

Democracy cannot be defended, authoritarianism cannot 
be fought without removing the stranglehold of the vested inte- - 
rests On our economy and ensuring living conditions for the 
people. 

Secularism cannot be defended, communalism cannot be 
fought, without assuring the economic rights of our people. 

Without attacking the freedom of exploitation of the 
multinationals, the big capitalists and landlords, the country cannot 
march forward nor save itself from dictatorship. 

On the basis of the above assessment of the overall situation 
in the country, the CPI(M) outlined the following programme on 
the basis of which the urgent problems of the country have to 
be sought to be resolved: 

1 Total dismantling of the authoritarian framework intro- 
duced in the Constitution during the Emergency; deletion of the 
existing provision in the Constitution for preventive detention; 
President’s power to declare emergency to operate only in the case 
of an outbreak of war; right to recall and proportional representa- 
tion to be provided in the Constitution; voting age to be brought 
down to eighteen years. i 

2 Basic changes in the Gonstitution to eliminate the grip 
of the big bourgeois-landlord classes over the State and the power 
of the bureaucracy; provision to keep fundamental rights of the 
people beyond the mischicf of the Government or the ruling party; 
complete guarantee of freedom of the Press. 

3 Inclusion of the right to work as a fundamental right 
in the Constitution. . 


a 
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4 New constitutional provisions to expand the powers of 
the States and guarantee their autonomy. Residuary powers to be 
with the States. Articles 356-360 of the Constitution dealing with 
President’s rule in the States to be deleted. Drastic reduction of the 
Concurrent List. i 

5 For planned and independent development of the 
national economy free from dependence on imperialist aid; in- 
creased role for public ownership. 


6 For ‘a consistent struggle against domination of the 
World Bank; against invitations to multinationals and other poli- 
cies which lead to economic dependence of the country, for nation- 
alisation of foreign monopoly concerns, immediate moratorium 
on foreign debt payments. 

7 For nationalisation of Indian monopoly concerns. 

8 For a just and equitable incomes-and-wages policy 
based on provision of minimum conditions like need-based wage 
to the mass of people and reduction of the monstrous disparity in 
incomes of the big capitalists and landlords and the mass of 
people. r 

9 Against inflation, deficit financing and heavy taxation 
and high prices; for drastic reduction of prices of necessaries and 
their guaranteed distribution; nationalisation of wholesale trade in 
necessaries. l 
i 10 For abolition of landlordism; for enactment of radical 
land reforms ensuring land to the agricultural labourers and to the 
poor peasants gratis; for anti-eviction- measures; guaranteed fair 
prices for the peasants’ produce; supply of ‘cheap credit and sub- 
sidised inputs to the mass of the peasantry. 

11 For guaranteed fair wage for the agricultural labourers; 
allotment of free house-sites for the agricultural labourers and the 
rural poor and cancellation of their debts and liberal provision 
for cheap credit and consumption loans; for adequate educational 
facilities for them. 


12 For a ‘massive plan for ful) employment to the rural 
unemployed, and pending it,unemployment relief. 

13 For need-based minimum wage for the working class; 
for bonus for all; against wage-freeze, lock-outs, lay-offs, and 
closure of mills; for taking over all closed mills and concerns; for 
full trade union rights; for full democratic rights to the Central 
and State Government employees; abolition of the police verifi- 
cation system; against all anti-working-class legislations; for full 
employment, and pending employment, relief to the unemployed; 
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against introduction of automation and other measures aggravating 
unemployment. 

14 For’ immediate introduction of free education up to the 
secondary stage in all States. Provision of hostel facilities and full 
scholarships for all needy students; right of students to participate 
in, the management of- educational institutions and academic 
bodies for thorough-going reforms. 


15 For radical changes in education, making it democratic; 
secular and scientific. 


| . 16° Fordrastic steps against those who indulge in outr ages 
against the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes; for immedi- 
ate steps tu put an end to the economic and social oppression of 
these people by landlords, contractors, traders and restoration of 
land seized from them. 


. 17 For reservation of jobs and educational facilities to, 
Harijans, tribals and, backward castes; - Harijan converts to 
Buddhism and other religions should not be deprived of these 
facilities. 


' 18 For safeguarding the rights of Muslim minorities; 
against any discrimination in employment,in government services 
and i in educational institutions and against Urdu.’ 

' 19 Equality of all Indian languages; against imposition of 
Hindi on non-Hindi speaking’ people; recognition of Urdu asa 
-second State language in States where a sizable section of the 
‘people speak Urdu; inclusion of Nepal language in the Eighth 
Schédule of the Constitution. 


20 Equal status for women in society; job and other 
opportunities for them; guarantee of equal wages in agriculture, 
industry and services, and effective implementation of legislations 

_ in this regard; equal rights with men in such matters as inheri- 
tance of property, enforcement of marriage and divorce laws; 
removal of ban on married women in certain types of . jobs; ade- 
quate health and maternity services, especially in tea gardens; 
creches to help working mothers. : 


21 Steps to counter the spreading of decadent culture, 
pornographic literature, etc.,.with its dehumanising effect on the 
youth especially, leading to vicious crimes and anti-social. activi- 
ties; all necessary measures to foster democratic and prógressive 

k literature, art and culture. oo 

22- Contiguous areas with a sizable tribal population should 

.be declared as Scheduled areas and there should be constitutional 
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provisions for conferring regional autonomy in such compact 
tribal areas so that there may be regional Governments within the 
State concerned to look after the economic, political, cultural and 
linguistic development of the tribal Adivasis, and full economic 
assistance may be provided for removing their backwardness. 

23 Ending of the indiscriminate import of foreign techno- 
logy, especially from the multinationals, much to the detriment of 
indigenous research and development, educational infrastructure 
and design and engineering capability; all encouragement to scien- 
tists and research workers to develop indigenous technology, 
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Towards Independence and Socialist Republic: 
Naujawan Bharat Sabha 


Parr ONE 


1 


THE Naujawan Bharat Sabha’s popularity was at its zenith in. 
March, 1931. Then presiding over its Karachi session Subhash 
Chandra Bose declared: 


i 


t 


I want a socialist Republic of India. I want political freedom 
and complete economic emancipation. Every human being 
must have the right to work and right of living wage. There 
shall be no drones in our society and no unearned incomes. 
There must be equal opportunities for all. Above all, there 
should bea fair, just and. equitable distribution of wealth. 
For this purpose it may he necessary for the state to take over 


the control of the means of production and distribution of 


wealth. And thirdly I want social equality for all. There should 
be no. caste, no depressed classes. Every man will have the 
same rights and the same status in society. Further, there shall 
be no inequality between the sexes, cither in social status or in 
the law, and women shall be, in every way, equal partners of 
men,? | 

Swami Govindanand, chairman of the reception committee, 


called upon the delegates to realize the ideal of “the establishment 
of a socialist government for the masses.” He wanted India to give 
an Indian garb to Soviet socialism, and said, ‘“‘Complete socialistic. 
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independence could alone be the goal of the youth for which they 
must always be prepared to lay down their lives.” 


India witnessed a mass upsurge in the early 1920s. For 
the first time the imperialist. government was challenged on 
almost all fronts. The working class upsurge during and after 
the First World War; the unassuaged feelings of the Muslims 
over the Khilafat issue; the imperialist policies of forced army 
recruitment and raising of war funds; the false promises of 
democracy and self-determination by allied leaders; the Home 
Rule movement and the enthusiasm generated by the success of 
the Bolshevik Revolution; the Rowlatt Bill agitation and the atro- 
cities of the Martial Law culminating in the Jallianwala}Bagh 
massacre—all helped to produce new social forces ready to strike 
at the bastion of imperialism. The proletariat formed the bulk of 
these new social forces and mass upsurge. The non-cooperation 
movement launched by Gandhi was well set to canalise the mass 
discontent but the entire movement got stuck in the quagmire of 
emotional frustration when Gandhi called it off prematurely. “The 
country was plunged into the deepest gloom; the mountain, many 
felt, had brought forth a mouse.”? The most disappointed section 
was the young cadre which remembered the slogan raised by 
Gandhi during the movement that “education may wait but Swaraj 
cannot.” These young men saw nothing wrong in Chauri-Chaura 
for “in a country where a Jallianwala Bagh could happen, there 
could be a Chauri-Chaura also. But the incident was more than 
this tender-hearted dictator (Gandhi) could bear.” The Gandhian 
conception of combining politics with morality was severely criti- 
cized by them. ‘‘Gandhi had brought politics down to the masses, 
but he recoiled at the first glow of revolution.’’ : 


The Congress party was vacillating between the ideas of 
non-cooperation and cooperation, between Swaraj and dominion 
status. The liberal bourgeois nationalists with their class interests 
to protect had no ideology to offer to the struggling Indian 
people. The two substitutes—parliamentary politics of the 
Swarajists and the constructive programme of ‘‘no-changers”— 
offered by the facitous Congress leadership at the collapse of the 
non-cooperation movement were far from satisfying. The more 
they pondered over the prevailing pessimism, the more convinced 
they became of the erroneous strategy of the nationalists. An echo of 
the October Revolution had reached the country and the national 
press was carrying on a vigorous propaganda urging the people to 
adopt the Soviet methods of struggle to shake off their slavery.’ 
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Leaders like B G Tilak, BC Pal, Lala Lajpat Rai and CR Das 
also wanted the principles of Bolshevism to be preached and acted 
-upon in India. The dismayed young patriots vigorously searched 
for new alternatives to fight the imperialists and to attain inde- ~ 
pendence. Ultimately their eyes were fixed.on the Bolshevik ideals 
and upon the USSR as a state nearest to their dreams. 


The Naujawan Bharat Sabha was formed to channelise the 
militant nationalist movement on ideological lines in March 1926 
by Bhagat Singh.® In this task, he was ably assisted by Bhagwati 
Charan Vohra, Dhanwantri, Ehsan Elahi and others? Ram 
Krishna and Bhagat Singh became its first president and secretary 
respectively. Bhagwati Charan Vohra was appointed its propa- 
ganda secretary." The leftist Congressmen like Saifuddin Kichlew, 
Satyapal, Kidar Nath Sehgal, Lala Pindi Das and Lala Lal Chand 
Falak extended their sympathies and cooperation to the Sabha." 
Objectives 

The Sabha had two-fold objectives—social and political. 
The social objectives comprised the popularization of swadeshi 
goods, plain living, physical fitness, inculcation of the sense of 
brotherhood and the stimulation of interest in Indian languages 
and civilization.’ The Sabha also had a definite political pro- 
gramme and soon these “‘social objects of the Sabha” became 
“merely a cloak for the dissemination of revolutionary ideas.”’44 
The, political programme of the Sabha included the following: 

a) to establish a complete independent republic of the 

labourers and peasants of the whole of India; 
‘ b) to infuse a spirit of patriotism into the hearts of the 
youths of the country in order to establish a united 

Indian nation; l i 

c) to express sympathy with and “‘to assist the economic, 
industrial and social movements which, while being 
free from communal sentiment, are intended to take us 
nearer to our ideal, namely, the establishment ofa 
complete independent republic of labourers and pea- 

sants”; 

' d) to organise the labourers and peasants.! 

. It is significant that along with British imperialism-it wanted. 
to.see the end of other imperialisms also. The Sabha movement 
had ‘a wider perspective; it believed in the freedom of other 
enslaved nations also.!® Unlike the Congress, the Sabha had a 
definite aim and aclear ideology to offer, namely, the establishment 
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of an independent socialist republic all over India, and to stop the 
imperialist onslaught on other countries," 


The Sabha also stood for secularism. “Before enrolment 
each member was made to sign a pledge that he would place the 
interests of his country above those of his community.”!8 Even 
Lala Lajpat Rai, a pillar of extremist nationalism in India» 
could not escape from the scathing criticism of the Sabha when 
he joined hands with the Hindu Mahasabhaite leaders.'? The 
Sabha used to organize social dinners to wħich people of all castes 
and creeds were invited and where they served each other. On one 
occasion some overenthusiastic young men cooked the halal and 
Jhatka meat (either of which was considered repugnant or taboo 
by one community or another) in the same pot and it was con- 
sumed by all present there—Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs.” The Sabha 
went to the extent of issuinga leaflet discarding the Buddha and 
Christ and praising Karl Marx and Engels as the greatest men of 
the world.*! The Sabha regarded communal amity as an important 
part of the political programme but in sharp contrast to the Con~ 
gress, it did not believe either in the appeasement of minorities or 
in raising such slogans as Allaho Akbar, Sat Sri Akal and Bande 
Mataram asa means of demonstrating its secular faith. On the 
contrary, it raised two slogans, Inquilab Zindabad and Hindustan 
Zindabad, hailing the revolution and the country. The Sabha 
placed before the country the triple objectives of independence, 
secularism and socialism or economic emancipation of the masses. 
The objectives could be achieved, it believed, by freeing people 
from divisive caste, creed and communal sentiments and by infus- 
ing the spirit of patriotism in the hearts of the youth who, as the 
vanguard of the revolution, shall guide and take the masses to the 
cherished destination. ; 


Activities and Modus Operandi 


Once the objectives and ideology were outlined, the Sabha 
activists launched on a clear-cut programme. Soon after the 
establishment of the Sabha its members observed the death anni- 
versary of a young revolutionary, Kartar Singh Sarabha, who 
sacrificed his life at the altar of the motherland in the Lahore 
Conspiracy case of 1914-15.% Bhagat Singh found a picture of 
Sarabha which Bhagwati Charan got enlarged at his own expense. 
The portrait was covered with a-milky white cloth and kept 
in the Bradlaugh Hall in Lahore. The function began with a very 
touching scene. Durga Devi (wife of Bhagwati Charan Vohra) 
and Sushila Devi paid their homage to the martyr by sprink- 
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ling the blood from their fingers on the white cloth cover of the 
portrait. This function of the Sabha “was an open manifestation 
of calling upon the young men to devote themselves to the revolu- 
tionary activities.”2! In March 1927, the Sabha invited a revolu- 
tionary leader of Bengal, Bhupendranath Dutt, who, lectured on 
the!youth movement in the West. 

| From March 1926 to April 1927, the activities of thé Sabha 
were confined to Lahore. Sohan Singh Josh writes: “The Lahore 
Naujawan Sabha did some good work from March 1926 to April 
1927 among students to politicalise them. But outside Lahore 
nobody was aware ofits existence at all. And then the Sabha’s 
activities came to an end. The Sabha, during this period, had 
accomplished nothing. In the British Government’s view, its open 
programme was only a cloak for the secret propaganda of extreme 
political doctrines of communism and violence.” The Sabha had 
to bear a severe blow when Bhagat Singh, its moving spirit, was 
implicated in the Dussehra Bomb case in July 1927. The Sabha 
or its members had nothing to do with the bomb outrage in which 
about 12 innocent people were killed; it was merely an attempt 
on the part of the government to malign itin order to alienate 
the masses from it. The government failed in its mission and 
Bhagat Singh had to be released although on a very high bail of 
Rs 60,000. The Sabha, in its very first year of existence, became 
the ete noire of the imperialists who came to regard it as a very 
potential menace to the imperial structure. ` 


Collaboration with Kirti Kisan 


The Sabha organized a “national week” at the end of 
March 1928 in Lahore.* During this week, public. meetings were held 
and the most important among these was the one held on March 
28 where S A Dange, a Bombay Communist leader, and Philip 
Spratt, of the-British Communist Party, spoke on the meaning of 
Indian independence.” In the same month, a poster was brought 
out by the Kirti Kisan party® with the signatures of Bhag Singh 
Canadian and Sohan Singh Josh, which announced a decision to 
hold a youth conference at Jallianwala Bagh from April 11 to 13, 
1928.31 A few days before the conference, Bhagat Singh went to 
meet Sohan Singh Josh at Amritsar in the Kirti office. Bhagat 
Singh: told him about the Naujawan Bharat Sabha, its programme 
and activities in Lahore and also expressed his desire: to partici- 
pate in the youth conference. Sohan Singh Josh welcomed. the 
participation of the Naujawan Bharat Sabha in the conference. 
The conference’ was held under the presidentship of Kidar Nath 
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Sehgal, who was an associate of the Ghadr revolutionaries and 
also a member of the Naujawan Bharat Sabha, Lahore.® It was 
decided at this conference that the youth of the Punjab should be 
organized in a central body called Naujawan Bharat Sabha of 
Punjab, with headquarters at Amritsar instead of at Lahore.*! With 
this decision, the policy of the Sabha was enlarged ‘‘to work in 
association with the Kirti group at Amritsar and thus to include 
a programme of devolution of power, by revolution or other 
methods, to the peasants and workers.” In this conference, it was 
also decided that the Sabha will have a provincial organization 
with a branch in each district, tehsil, thana and village and special 
emphasis was laid on work in the rural areas.% 


Sabha and the Peasants 


Only a month after this decision, the Sabha tried to stir up 
an agrarian agitation over the failure of the wheat harvest. A 
meeting was organized at village Jahman in Lahore district on 
May 23, 1928, td discuss the failure of the crop. The meeting was 
addressed by prominent extremist leaders like Satyapal, MA 
Majid and Kidar Nath Sehgal.3’ This meeting was advertized as 
‘a Congress meeting but was actually inspired by the Naujawan 
Bharat Sabha.*® The Sabha supported the Congress party when- 
ever it fought for the betterment of the peasants and workers. In 
June 1928, the Sabha supported the Congress in its campaign over 
the Bardoli reassessment, because it held the Satyagraha campaign 
of Bardoli as an economic protest against the high-handed policy 
of the Bombay government. Even before the collaboration with the 
Kirti group the Sabha had given importance to the role of peasants 
and workers in the freedom struggle but the association with the 
Kirti group brought this aspect into greater prominence. Now the 
activities of the Sabha centred round the organization of workers 
and peasants, the most numerous and oppressed class of the Indian 
people. It took up the class demands of the peasantry, fought to 
redress their grievances and made them conscious of their political 
role in the freedom struggle because they were the most oppressed 
and brutally exploited classes in the British regime and hence they 
must be organized and prepared for the popular revolution.*® 


To infuse a spirit of struggle and to make the peasantry 
and workers conscious of their rights, the Sabha took a very keen 
interest in organizing a workers’ and peasants’ conference at 
Lyallpur at the end of September 1928.0 Among the prominent 
participants were Spratt, Bradley and Dange, who were extrapro-. 
vincial communist leaders, Kidar Nath Sehgal, president of the 
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Sabha, and Chabil Das, secretary of the tract society of the Sabha. 
Ram Chandra, in his address as the chairman of the reception 
committee, made quite clear the views of the Sabha and recom- 
mended the nationalization of wealth, a social revolution, the 
organization of workers and peasants to resist exploitation by capi- | 
talists. 41 When the nation was surcharged with anti- British feelings 
and ithe Congress party was meeting in its historic session at Lahore 
in December 1929, the all-India peasants’ and workers’ conference 
was organized there which was attended by 25,000 people.® The ` 
Sabha, on February 1, 1930, held another conference of the peasants 
_ of the surrounding villages at Shahdara.# — 


The bond between the Kirti party and the Naujawan Bharat 
Sabha was further strengthened when Sohan Singh Josh, leader 
of the Kirti party, was elected chairman of the Amritsar branch 
of the Sabha in July, 1928. Supported by ‘the Congress leftists, - 
they celebrated the “Friends of Russia Week” in August 1928.44 
During the celebration, several resolutions were passed to the 
effect: that no Indian would render aSsistance to the British in any 
future war, expressing friendship with the Soviet Union and sym- 
pathy with the anti-imperialistic Soviet policy. The resolutions 
pointed out thatin future England’s difficulty shall be India’s 
opportunity to free herself from foreign rule. It was further stated 
- that the only road to freedom and prosperity was the destruction 
of capitalism and establishment of a labourers’ and peasants’ 
government,*6 l 


While the Sabha in Punjab was engaged in organizing 
peasants and workers, Bhagat Singh was simultaneously forging 
links with the revolutionaries in the United Provinces (UP). He, 
along with his Sabha associates like Sukhdev and Bhagwati Charan 
Vohra, enrolled himself as the member of a revolutionary organi- 
zation of UP named Hindustan Republican Association (HRA).* 
Bhagat Singh, Sukhdev and Shiv Verma were the young members 
of the HRA and had an advanced programme in their minds. This 
set of old and young revolutionaries came out with a programme 
with an advanced revolutionary socialist outlook. A meeting! of 
young revolutionaries washeld at Ferozshah Kotla grounds in Delhi 
on September 9 and 10, 1928. After serious deliberations the party 
was renamed as the Hindustan Socialist Republican Association 
(HSRA). Bhagat Singh, after 1928, paid attention mainly to the 
activities of HSRA. He was now a revolutionary intent upon 
drawing the attention of the people and the world to the new re- 
volutionary creed. Bhagat Singh, after the bomb throwing incident, 
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became the symbol of Indian revolution while the Sabha acquired 
prominence among the peasantry and workers and its activities 
were coloured with the ideology of the Kirti party. 


The Sabha, along with the Kirti party, tried to spread its 
influence among the workers when it made an attempt to capture 
various unions in Amritsar in August 1928.4 The Sabha resisted 
almost every move of the government which it regarded as harmful 
to-the interests of workers. It opposed the Trade Disputes Bill when 
presented in the assembly in August 1928. At Amritsar, a meeting 
was organized on August 18 to discuss the question of ‘‘war between 
capital and labour.” The meeting was addressed by Sohan Singh 
Josh, M A Majid, Ram Chandra and K N Sehgal who condemned 
the Bill and eulogized the October Revolution. 


Tract Society 


The Sabha’s next important move was to start a tract 
society for the dissemination of nationalistic and socialist litera- 
ture. Chabil Das? was appointed its first secretary. This tract 
society of the Sabha published three pamphlets, revolutionary in 
nature and strongly impregnated with Bolshevik and socialist 
doctrines. The Lahore Students’ Union celebrated a ‘‘students’ 
week” in June 1928. The Sabha seized this opportunity to spread 
its message among the student community. It issued another pam- 
phlet entitled Naujawano Se Do Baten(A few words with the young 
men). This pamphlet urged the youth of the country to follow the 
example set by the young men of Ireland, Turkey, Japan and China 
in their struggle for independence; accused the Britsh government 
of exploiting India and keeping its inhabitants impoverished anc 
illiterate.°> This pamphlet clearly showed that the Sabha regardec 
Indian subjection to the British rule baneful to the neighbouring 
countries when it said that “the state of slavery in which India was 
held had calamitous results on neighbouring countries.’ It urged 
the students to study such movements as communism and Bolshe- 
vism, the doctrines of freedom and equality, democracy and sel- 
determination, which alone could bring self-government and econo- 
mic freedom. The Sahha also published the Independent India Trast 
Series. One of them, titled “Indian Peasants,’ a translation from 
Lala Har Dayal, highlighted the importance of peasants and 
workers, It stated: “If suddenly one night die all the rich people 
of the world like Tatas, Batas and Birlas, the people awaking in 
the morning will not feel much about it. If, on the contrary, all 
the peasants and workers meet the same fate, one would feel that 
the world is not worth living. It is worse than hell.’ 
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. In another leaflet, titled “Worst Sin in the World is 
Poyerty,” young men were exhorted to eradicate poverty, root and 
branch, to make an equitable distribution of wealth and to have 
an equal opportunity to advance and share power.* 


On: the Students’? Front 


These pamphlets of ‘hie Sabha, although aimed at the 
organization of workers and peasants, evoked the greatest response 
from the youth and students. The revolutionary ideas of freedom, 
equality and economic emancipation stirred the youth to an unpre- 
cedented degree. Under the impetus of the manifold activities of 
the Sabha youth leagues and students’ unions were established- 
in several towns and at various centres of learning through 
out north India. The Lahore Students’ Union became an 
auxiliary of the Sabha. According to government reports ‘‘the 
Lahore Students Union was organised only as an appanage (appen- 
dage) to the NB Sabha or as a recruiting ground for revolutionary 
work and from the very beginning the secret section of the Union 
kept working to achieve that object.”® It attempted to channelise 
the students’ activities into revolutionary path. The students’ 
enthusiasm so unnerved the authorities that they thought it fit to 
take stringent measures against the Sabha to check its rising influ- 
ence. The British officials reported that the students had become 
obstinate and freely participated in all anti-government activities 
of the|Sabha. The Secretary of State for India, in his letter to the’ 
Viceroy, dated September 29, 1931, went to the extent of suggesting 
` that the doors of government employment be closed to those youths 
who participated in terrorist activities.59 The Governor-of Punjab 
went to the length of warning the school managements that grants 
would be stopped and recognition withdrawn if they failed to 
curb the’ revolutionary tendencies of the students. The teachers 
who preached “revolutionary or anarchical” ideas were threatened ` 
with removal from service. The government adopted the twin 
policy of repression and reformin order to check the mounting 
revolutionary and anti-British féelings among the students. On the 
one hand the managements and principals of the colleges were 
forced to weed out revolutionary elements from their colleges, 
while on the other hand a parents’ society © was formed to bring 
the parents in closer touch with the principals of the colleges with 
a view to exercising joint influence over the activities of their 
wards. The repression only helped in kindling the revolutionary 
spirit of the youth. The students’ activities in Punjab increased. 
The “loyalists” then formed the Punjab University Students’ 
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Union to counteract the influence of the Sabha over the students. 
It commanded enough money resources and organized programmes 
of entertainment to depoliticalize and derevolutionize the students. 
The sole purpose was to suppress the Sabha and organizations 
working on similar lines. The D A V College, Lahore, became 
infested with the revolutionary spirit to an extent that the govern- 
ment was “chary of recruiting youths educated at the D A V 
College, Lahore, on account of the large number of seditious and 
revolutionary youth who have hailed from that college.” Undaun- 
ted by the repression which ruined many careers, the students 
participated enthusiastically in the activities of the Sabha. 


(To be concluded) 
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DIPANKAR GUPTA 


Classes and Class Struggles in Russia under NEP 


Parr Two 


CHARLES BETTLEHEIM would have us believe that because of 
the emphasis placed on heavy industry by the Soviet leaders from 
1925-26 to 1930 scant attention was paid to the-problems of the 
consumption goods and small-scale industries, and uncontrollable 
inflation set in. The Soviet state did little to effectively control this 
inflation, and if prices were reduced at one stage, it was at the 
expense of the non-urban sector. All this goes down very well with 
his gencral attack on the Soviet leadership after Lenin’s death, 
and it provides, seemingly, factual evidence for his contention. 

As regards the argument that the production of consump- 
tion goods fellin the years 1926 to 1928, Bettleheim presents a rather 
biased interpretation. According to Bettleheim the production of 
consumption goods in the Census industries fell from 38 percent in 
1926 to 18 percent in 1927 and 1928. He cites A Baykov and Carr 
and Davies as his source. Unfortunately, Baykov’s work was not 
available to us at the time of writing, but from the reference which 
Bettleheim cites from Carr and Davies,? it appears that Bettleheim 
has not examined it carefully. The table given by Carr and Davies 
does not speak of production of consumption goods in the Census 
industries as such but of “‘Vesenkha (Supreme Economic Council) 
planned industry” and of “AU industry.” The crucial point, how- 
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ever, is that the table shows the production ofconsumption goods 
in “All industry” increased from 14.8 percent in 1926-27 to 18.7 
percent in 1927-28. In the ‘“‘Vesenkha planned industry” the increase 
was much more.’ All in all, a state of affairs which bears no 
resemblance to Bettleheim’s presentation. 


According to Bettleheim ‘(t)he immediate origins of the 
inflationary process in USSR are not hard to detect. They lie in 
the increase in investments and unproductive expenditure which 
was both rapid and out of proportion with the ‘financial results’ 
realized by the state sector.” Bettleheim makes the allegation that 
because of the industrial policy of the Soviet Union the increase 
in cash incomes could not offset the fall in industrial production.‘ 
But Bettleheim fails to note the fact that in 1927-28, for “the first 
time since 1924-25, the rise in productivity clearly outstripped the 
rise in wages, Productivity in Census industry had risen by 12 per- 
cent. .. and normal wages by 18 percent.’ Instead of taking cog- 
nizance of this in a straightforward way, he tries to obscure this 
fact by putting out statistical figures of a very dubious kind.® 


Nature of Inflation 


He seeks to strengthen his case by showing that the fall in 
prices was not achieved by the reduction in wages but by other 
factors “external to industry (reduction in costs of raw materials 
or in taxes) or to account adjustments...so that the share repre- 
sented by wages in cost of production tended to increase,’ there 
by implying that rural producers were hit by the reduction in the 
cost of raw materials while the industrial workers who enjoyed a 
favoured status were left untouched. But the facts are otherwise. 
Carr and Davies, whom Bettleheim cites, show that the reduction 
in wages was greater than the Konjunktor factors and depreciation 
(Table I).8 

TABLE I 


(in percent) 
1 Konjunktor factors (factors extraneous to industry such as 


changes in price of raw material) . 0.7 
2 Consumption of material and fuel per unit of output 2.2 
3 Wages 1.8 
4 Depreciation 1,5 


Though it is true that budgetary expenditure had doublec 
between 1925-26 and 1928-29, and the circulation of roubles hac 
increased, these facts by themselves cannot be used to show tha: 
the Soviet economy was undergoing a capitalist inflationary situa- 
tion. For with the increase in state budgetary expenditure, the 
revenue receipts of the state also more than doubled and, what is 
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more, state expenditure was well within the revenues obtained by 
the state (at current expenditure).® 


Investment in National Economy 


It cannot be denied that inflation did set in in the USSR in 
the second phase of NEP, largely because of private retail traders,” 
a development which caused alarm to the Soviet authorities. The 
Fourth Union Congress of Soviets in April 1927 decided to bring 
about a systematic reduction in prices of industrial goods. In 
May and June of 1927, Narkomtorg (People’s Commissariat of 
Trade) organized a ‘‘mass investigation” in which ‘tens of thou- 
sands” of people participated, in quest of bringing down retail 
prices. By rationalizing distribution and cutting costs of produc- 
tion, between January 1 and October 1, 1926, “retail price of 
industrial goods fell by over 7% in state and cooperative trade, and 
free market prices by over 6%.’’!2 This, however, did not mean that 
consumption goods became more easily available. Their scarcity 
was due tothe chronic shortage of goods, the reasons for which 

lie in the basic structure of NEP, which we shall discuss later. 

TABLE IT 
Ner EXPENDITURE OF STATE BUDGET 


(In Millions of Roubles at Current Prices) 


1925-26 1926-27 1927-28 1928-29 
Amount Percent Amount Percent Amount Percent Amount Percent 
of total of total of total of total 

National economy 681 26.0 1199 32.5 1675 38.3 2246 41.7 
Sociai and cultural 
measures 276 10.5 356 9.6 426 9.7 482 8.9 
Defence 638 24.3 634 17.2 775° 17.7 880 16.3 
Administration 262 10.0 369 10.0 335 7.7 327 6.1 
Transferred to local : 
budgets 666 25.4 909 24.6 966 22.1 1264 23.5 ` 
Other expenditure 100 3.0 226 6.1 199 45 186 3.5 
Total 2623 100.0 3693 100.0 4376° 100.0 5385 100.0 


From Table II!’ a few facts stand out. The expenditure on 
“unproductive” items like administration, defence and social and 
cultural measures has tended to fall and in some cases, like admini- 
stration, quite sharply. On the other hand, state investment in the 
national ec\nomy increased from 26.0 percent in 1925-26 to 41.7 
percentin 1928-29. Yet Bettleheim calls the investments in the 
national economy unproductive. 


Monetary Policy 


According to Dobb, the increase in money flow bears little 
resemblance to “inflation” as arising from “incautious money 
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policy,” as Bettleheim seems to imply. To quote Dobb: “While it 
is true that the amount of money in circulation increased .. . this 
was the consequence, an inevitable consequence, ofa larger total 
wage bill. The increase in money was approximately of the same 
proportion as the increase in the total wage bill, and a larger 
supply of cash to pay this larger wage bill would have been requir- 
ed under any circumstances to finance a larger volume of employ- 
ment...’ By slurring over the background of the increase in 
money supply Bettleheim has given us a very partial and distorted 
account of the impulses behind the rise in money circulation. 

In his zeal to blacken the Soviet leadership and economy 
Bettlecheim ‘quotes Carr and Davies again on the circulation of 
currency to demonstrate the tremendous increase in paper money. 
Though Bettlcheim correctly cites the source (Table IT) he dis- 
regards an elementary principle of statistical interpretation. 


TABLE III 


CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION 
(in million roubles) 


October 1 Jaouary I April I July 1 
1925-26 1074 1206 1147 1157 
1926-27 1291 1354 1284 1420 
1927-28 1628 1661 1518 1701 
1928-29 1971 2028 1998 2213 


From this table Bettleheim says that between July 1, 1925, 
and July'1, 1928, currency circulation went up from 1157-million 
roubles to 2213-million roubles. But he does not give any reason 
why he chooses only the month of July and does not take any 
other month into consideration. Had he analysed the table as a 
whole he would have realized that July is not a representative 
month, for with July the standard deviation of the variation in 
currency circulation between 1925-26 and 1928-29 is 104.34 and 
the mean 906.5, whereas for the other months (excluding July) it 
is 37.81 and 856.66 respectively. 


One should also keepin mind that the Soviet economy 
under NEP was not fully under the control of the authorities, 
especially as the NEP was offering little dynamism of its own for 
the system to proceed towards socialism. Strengthening the indus- 
trial sector appeared imperative to some, given the precariousness 
of the situation. Had the industrial sector been neglected it would 
“have been impossible, after 1926, to maintain the same level of 
output, and there was also the live possibility of alienating the 
workers, the only secure base the Soviet state had during NEP. 


The Soviet leaders could not, within the framework of NEP, 
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force the peasants to give up more of their surplus, nor could they 
allow the urban sector to lag behind. As it was, the average daily 
per head consumption of essential foodstuffs was much higher in 
the rural areas than in the urban.” Also, while the contribution 
of agriculture to national income fell from 55.8 percent in 1925-26 
to 48.1 percent in 1928-29, the total money incomes in the rural 
sector registered an increase in this period, while the rate of in- 
crease in urban money incomes fell.4® Capital investments were 
necessary even if the 1925 level of production was to be main- 
tained. But to do so without. triggering off inflationary currents 
would demand that greater grain be transferred to the urban areas, 
which could not be assured under NEP. Though peasant production 
had almostireached the 1913 level,the marketed surplus in 1927 was 
about half of 1913. The peasants were consuming more, and 
some of them, especially the nepmen and kulaks, were profiting 
from urban shortages of grain. It is the essentially contradictory 
nature of NEP that is not fully appreciated by Bettleheim. 


Differentiation among Peasantry 


NEP left to itself was giving rise to a greater differentiation 
among the peasantry, and the state was being forced to sanction 
measures such as legalizing the leasing of land and the hiring of 
agricultural labourers. The nepmen, traders and bagmen had also 
prospered in this period. NEP without nepmen or bagmen, as 
Lenin had envisaged this phase, was unfortunately not realizable. 
It was not that the Soviet leaders proceeded very cautiously at 
every stage, but the constraints of the NEP system itself brought ' 
about certain inevitable distortions which were not foreseen earlier, 
even by Lenin. The focus should be on this rather than the inep- 
titude of the leaders, if one were to understand more completely 
the nature of the Soviet economy and the arraignment of classes 
in the Soviet Union under NEP. 


Limitations of NEP 


To grasp the limiting nature of the NEP system, a little 
more consideration will have to be given to urban-rural relation- 
ship. Bettleheim says: ‘‘As we know, Lenin saw the NEP as a road 
which could lead to socialism provided that the party put in 
the forefront the ideological and political class struggle, and 
thereby correctly resolved the contradiction.” Lenin has no- 
where made this clear. He only hoped that the worker-peasant 
alliance would perhaps become durable if the peasants were 
not subjected to methods of primitive accumulation and harsh 
requisitioning. But at the same time Lenin also emphasized that 
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though agriculture was the base, heavy industry was the leading 
factor. 

It should be noted in this connection that NEP was nota 
retreat, as clarified by Bettleheim, and by Dobb much earlier, in 
contrast to Zinoviev’s 1925 position. This is for the simple reason 
. that in the earlier period of war communism was not progressive 
either, for it left intact a vast peasant economy virtually un- 
touched by socialist relations of production, on which periodic 
assaults were made by the state authorities to feed the Red Army 
and the urban workers. But then if NEP was not a retreat, it was 
not an iron-clad blueprint for advance either. Forced requisitioning 
had to be abandoned after the civil war, for the peasants had given 
in only to keep their lands from being taken away by the Tsarist 
officials and landlord classes. When the threat of the White Army 
receded the peasantry actively opposed requisitioning and found 
support in a section of urban workers, for instance at Kronstadt, 
who demanded “Soviet without Commissar and Communists.” 


Political Compromise 


NEP was therefore a compromise—a realistic compromise— 
in which, along with individual peasant economy and capitalist 
farming, differential wages were not only tolerated but deemed 
necessary, while a system of marked hierarchy of power was main- 
tained.19 Alongside this, Trotsky’s programme of militarization of 
labour was decried by the Central Committee as, it was believed, 
it would lead to the ‘“‘degeneration of Centralism and militarised 
forms of work into bureaucracy, petty tyranny and red tape.’ 
Local initiative, as we noted earlier, was allowed to develop and 
a decentralized form of marketing and production was promoted 
and the glavki (sub-departments of the Supreme Economic Council 
to administer industry) system replaced.*! Charges for railways, 
water, electricity, post and telegraph and house rents, which were 
abolished in 1920, were reintroduced in 1921.23 

NEP for Lenin was basically a political compromise to 
protect the political takeover of power by the Bolsheviks, In 
pursuance of this, the compulsory requisitioning of quotas under 
war communism was replaced by a tax in kind. This tax in 
kind was ‘‘based on the minimum food needs of the army 
and of workers in essential national enterprises.’”23 Lenin stated: 
“The question of substituting a tax in kind for requisition is pri- 
marily a political one. Its essence lies in the relations between the 
workers and the peasants. The interests of these classes do not coin- 
cide: the small farmer does not desire what the worker is striving 
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for. Nevertheless, only by coming to an agreement with the peasant can we 
save the socialist revolution.’®4 From this agreement, Lenin hoped, 
gradual advance would be made. Butit was a hope with no real 
basis. Therefore, there is little theoretical basis for -believing, as 
Bettleheim does, that NEP as formulated by Lenin would have led 
to socialism if contradictions had been resolved “correctly.” 


The ‘‘tax pressure exercised by the agricultural tax had been 
substantially reduced; compulsory price fixing had been shelved; 
measures of ‘administrative pressure’ on the well-to-do peasant had 
been abandoned and he had even been allowed to rise to position 
of influence in local administration.” Alongside, land was allowed 
to be leased out, a measure that could be utilized only by the rich 
peasants, and in 1925 the period was extended from six to 12 years?’ 
and the employment of hired labour was permitted with a charter 
for batraks (agricultural labourers). These tax reductions of 1925 
favoured the rich peasants immensely but did not bring greater 
goods to the market. Also, “out of 22-million peasant households, 
six, million poorest were said to have been altogether exempt from 
agricultural tax: the number may be slightly overstated.”?38 Also 
“(h)olding of more than about 27 acres had fallen from some two- 
thirds of the total area of peasant land to about two-fifths by the 
middle’ 20; while farms between 15-27 acres embraced nearly one 
half of all peasant land instead of one-third before the war, and 
they constituted one half of all peasant holdings.” 


Soviet leaders, under NEP, also legitimatized the need for 
individual initiative so as to get industries working again. But the 
decentralized system of industry and marketing which came into 
being had several important drawbacks. The organization of 
industries into trusts led to severe competition and price-cutting, 
‘asa result of which in 1922 there emerged a scissors crisis when 
the terms of exchange moved perceptibly to the disadvantage of 
the towns. The private traders and nepmen were able to take 
advantage of the inadequate Soviet commercial system to make 
huge profits and brought about violent fluctuations in prices 
especially till 1926-27, when the state stepped in to regulate prices 
in the wholesale trade of grain. 


Commercial syndicates were formed in the spring of 1922 
to “‘avoid cut-throat competition.’! Meanwhile, the recovery of 
agriculture was proceeding at a faster pace than industry.® At the 
same time, with extensive land reforms the peasants were enjoying 
a higher standard of consumption and the marketed surplus of 
grain to the urban areas was lagging behind.” But these facts 
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cannot be attributed to the bungling bureaucracy alone. The 
reason for the low level of marketed grain should be located in the 
fact that whereas before the war the thriving kulak farms provided 
50 percent of the marketed surplus, and the landlord estates about 
21 percent, after land reforms, with the landlords removed from the 
scene, the kulak class, sizably clipped, produced only 20 percent 
of the marketed surplus, while 74 percent of the marketed grain 
was produced by the poor and middle peasants. With the burden 
` of agricultural production falling on the poor and middle peasants 
the proportion of the harvest marketed by them was now lower at 
11.2 percent, compared to 14.7 percent before the war; and the 
percentage of total harvest marketed was almost half of the pre- 
war level, though grain production had almost reached the pre- 
war level.*4 If grain is the base of industry, the reason for the 
shortage of urban goods can be appreciated. Bettleheim unfortu- 
nately ignores this aspect and places prime responsibility for the 
low marketed surplus of grain on the shortage of consumption 
goods. 7 


Fall in Marketed Grain 


Grain fell drastically in 1927 and 1928. Two primary reasons 
seem to stand out: the harvest failure and the measures taken by 
the state to control wholesale prices and marketing of grain. The 
takeover by -the alate of the wholesale trade in grains through 
` Khelbosentre cooperatives restricted the hand of the free traders. 
Consequently, wholesale prices between the autumn and spring of 
1927 were held in check with the fluctuation not exceeding 2 per- 
cent.® Till late 1927 and early 1928 there were no real signs of panic. 
The poor peasants in the autumn of 1927 sold their harvest, but 
gradually the amount of grain brought to the market started 
dropping. The harvest failure was only partly responsible for this. 
For while the harvest fell by 7 percent, grain marketed fell by as 
much'as 14 percent during the period October 1927 to October 
1928,38 


The popular understanding of the tapering off of marketed 
grain is that it was a result of “kulak strike”, an interpretation 
Bettleheim rejects outright. Bettleheim’s rejection is based on the 
argument that the major portion of the grain that, came to the 
market was from the poor and middle peasant farms. Once again 
Bettleheim incorrectly quotes the figures put out by the Central 
Statistical Board to the effect that 96.9 percent of the marketed 
grain was produced by the poor and middle peasants, and 3.1 per- 
cent by the rich peasants or kulaks. Asa matter of fact the 
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figures given by the Centra] Statistical Board in 1927 stated that 
74 percent of marketed grain came from the poor and middle 
. peasants, 6 percent from state farms and cooperatives, and as 
_ much as 20 percent from the kulaks. If kulaks were responsible for 

20 percent (and not 3.1 percent as maintained by Bettleheim) of 
the marketed surplus, and if the grain marketed fell by 14 percent 
‘as mentioned earlier, then the possibility of a “kulak strike” being 
thé dominant factor behind the grain shortage cannot be dis- 
missed offhand. 


“ Kulak Strike” 


The second argument put forward by Bettleheim to counter 
the “kulak strike” thesis is that the rich peasants or kulaks sold all 
their surplus in the spring and had therefore nothing in reserve in 
thé autumn, that is, at the time the poor peasants generally sold 
their surplus grain.?8 Does Bettleheim, by this, mean to say that 
between the spring and autumn the rich peasants’ fields lay barren 
and unharvested? Moreover, the shortage of grain collection really 
loomed large in April 1928, that is, when the kulaks generally 
began to sell their surplus. Between January and March, 1928, 
emergency measures to ferret out reserve stocks from peasants were 
quite successful. But from April onwards, the fall was particularly 
drastic, which led to harsher measures and house to house searches 
where even middle peasants were harassed. 

The argument put forward ‘by Bettleheim that the lack of 
industrial guods led to a withdrawal of grain from the market also 
does not seem convincing. If this were so then why should the poor 
and middle peasants increase the area under sowing from 85.5 per- 
cent to 87.3 percent between 1927 and 1929, the worst years of the 
grain crisis?!© Why also should grain collections in July-August 
1928 be “‘satisfactory having exceeded those of two preceding 
years’? Why should peasants still want to buy industrial goods 
before winter? The evidence that the Kulaks again hoarded 
their grain is powerful and the ‘“‘phenomenon of ‘bagging’, 
trading in small consignments of grain over considerable 
distances, familiar in the days of war communism, made a 
disconcerting reappearance; ‘a wave of bagmen from the consum- 
ing regions’ descended on the Ural, Middle Volga and Central 
Black Earth regions, and bagmen and speculators from the south 
thronged the grain markets on the Volga.” This led to the streng- 
thening of the position of nepmen, traders and kulaks as they 
were able to escalate prices, for the Tsentrosoyuz (Central Union 
of Consumers’ Cooperative Societies) was not yet able to fully con- 
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trol the situation, The moves made by the Soviet authorities to 
control prices hurt the kulaks and the traders most, and they sub- 
sequently indulged in practices such as those listed above, to 
frustrate the aims of the Soviet regime. By withholding grain from 
the state purchasing organs, the kulaks, with the nepmen, were 
able not only to starve the towns but also the agriculturally less 
endowed regions, and could take advantage of the situation to sell 
grain to them clandestinely at higher prices. The prices that these 
private traders offered to the sellers were also higher than what 
the state offered. This induced a feeling among the peasantry that 
if they sold their grain to the official collectors they would get 
much less than if they sold to private traders. 


Cropping Pattern 


It should not also be forgotten that the kulaks, who were 
now fattened after four years of high agricultural prices and low 
taxes, wielded great authority in the village through the skhod 
(village assembly), which still functioned in many ways like the 
earlier mir, and were able to win over a sizable section of the 
peasantry and let loose a wave of kulak terror, aimed at smashing 
the Soviet regime. “At the end of October, 1928, 44 recent assassi- 
nations—14 of Sel’kors, the others of officials of various kinds. . .°’45 
were reported. 


The pattern of sowing also revealed the role of kulaks in 
the grain shortage in the latter part of the 1920s. Small holders 
rarely cultivated industrial or technical crops, except potatoes for 
domestic and animal consumption, and sunflower seeds. Technical 
crops such as flax, sugar-beet and tobacco were produced by the 
rich farmers and by the state and cooperative farms.4® But as the 
production of the latter as part of the total production was insigni- 
ficant, the major portion of such industrial crops was harvested 
by rich farmers. The fall in the sown area of grain in 1928, espe- 
cially that of rye and wheat‘, took place simultaneously with the 
increase in the area sown under technical crops which was 18.3 
percent more than in 1927, while the area sown under grain was 
only 91 percent of that in 1927.48 Here again the hand of rich 
kulaks in the grain shortage of 1927 and after can be discerned. 


It should also be noted that the kulaks resorted to large- 
scale slaughtering of cattle which deprived the towns of their 
supply of meat and dairy products. The shortage in these two 
areas was the result of a conscious endeavour by kulaks to bring 
down the Soviet government. The slaughtering of cattle by the 
kulaks had a devastating effect on the urban sector. But Bettleheim 
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does not see it this way. Instead he says that the reduction in the 
number of cattle in 1928 was primarily because the middle pea- 
sants were afraid that if they had cattle and draught animals they 
would be considered as kulaks and taxed heavily. The reason he 
gives for the slaughter of cattle operated not in 1928 but in the 
autumn of 1924. When the Soviet authorities were apprised of 
it in, ‘1924 they immediately took steps to correct their method of 
taxation and ‘“‘decided to reduce the rating of animals by one 
third, so that a horse would be taken as halfa desyatin (roughly 
2% acres) of cultivated land, not three-quarters as hitherto. . 51 
The wholesale slaughter in 1928 was not therefore for this reason. 
The slaughter of 1928 was carried out predominantly by kulaks - 
not so much to reduce income-tax assessment as to cut off supply, 
of meat and milk to the cities. It was, as Dobb said, “a reaction 
of the peasantry (and particularly of the kulak elements among; 
them) to the collectivisation campaign . . .”’ 

, While nobody can deny that goods did not reach the rural: 
areas in as large numbers as they did in the prewar years, this: 
was so not “because of the excessive stresson heavy industry,. 
but rather because of the low level of marketed agricultural sur- - 
plus and because of the slow’ recovery of all the existing factories. 
If one does not choose to see, as Bettleheim does, the low level of” 
marketed surplus as a direct consequence of the NEP set-up, one - 
can easily find fault with the Soviet planners and blame them for- 
departing from Lenin’s ideals. 


Finally, the low availability .of iduria goods does not- 
explain why the crisis should have struck the way it did in 1927 if” 
one does not give decisive weight to the harvest failure, and to. the - 
alacrity with which the kulaks and nepmen set out to exploit it.. 
The farming pattern of the kulaks and the rich peasants cannot 
also be ignored if one seeks reasons for the perpetual shortage of: 
grain, and the relative increase of industrial crops, all of which’. 
only helped to heighten the grain crisis which ultimately. resulted : 
in the adoption of crude methods by the Soviet grain. collecting.. 
agencies. Instead of making the lessons of the NEP more accessible’ 
to the readers, Bettleheim fogs the. issue by e raising- 
the bogey of the “theory of production relations.” 


Departure from Maoism 


1 


| Bettleheim’s line of argument and his “portrayalof the rich» 
peasants and kulaks as being more sinned against than sinning, _ 
blurs some important theoretical considerations. The first one is- 
that he does not really examine how a peasant mode of production . 


= 
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can go over to socialism in an underdeveloped economy. The 
second is his failure to analyse class differentiations among the 
middle peasants. And thirdly, he does not give sufficient emphasis 
to the fact that heavy industry is the “leading factor” in the deve- 
lopment towards socialism in underdeveloped countries. That 
Bettleheim should have ignored or even smudged these three theo- 
retical issues is surprising as they form the core of Mao Zedong’s 
teachings, which Bettleheim publicly adheres to. 


Bettleheim believes that NEP could have gone to socialism 
‘through class struggles. As examples of these ‘‘class struggles” he 
‘brings to our attention the fact that poor peasants organized 
themselves into associations for the joint utilization of implements 
and formed mutual aid teams. He considers these organizations to 
be spontaneous creations of the peasants, formed especially to 
resist the kulak might.53 So according to Bettleheim peasants were 
organizing themselves at the grass roots level, and he cites the 
above associations as examples and believes that given a few years 
they would have become the bulwarks against kulak domination, 
besides having shown “how great were the possibilities for transi- 
tion fo a socialist organization of agriculture.’ 


Peasant Organizations 


Anyone who is even remotely acquainted with poor peasant 
farming in backward agricultural societies will know that the 
organizations to which Bettleheim refers are an ubiquitous feature 
of all such economies. Asa matter of fact, the formsin which 
poor peasants may organize themselves either for mutual aid or 
for joint utilization of implements are several, and may exhibit 
both “liveliness” and ‘depth’. In India this phenomenon is 
widespread. It goes under the name of sondhal and darmel in 
Gujarat and by other termsin the rest of India. Its existence, 
however, has ‘not taken the country one whit towards socialism, 
nor was it originally organized as a result of socialist propaganda. 
As a matter of fact the existence of such forms of organization 
among the poor peasants has assured the rich peasants a constant 
supply of labour for their fields without having to do anything in 
return for the peasants. From the emphasis that Bettlehcim lays 
on such organizations he would have us believe that these are 
novel forms specific to the Soviet Union under NEP and inspired 
by socialist ideology. Asa matter of fact Bettleheim at one point 
says as much.°6 f 

Battleheim, it seems, would like to have lower interest rates, 
more credit facilities and a plentiful supply of consumption goods 
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to bring about socialism,‘ forgetting the constraints under which 
the’ Soviet Union. was functioning at the time and the fact 
that though many consumption articles were approaching the 1913 
levels,5 the level.of grain marketed was only half of that amount.® 
Under these circumstances, surely one cannot expect the state 
to provide the wherewithal jfor easier interest and credit facilities. 
Even when the Soviet authorities did slash down agricultural taxes 
this did not yield a greater marketed surplus of grain. 


, Moreover, till 1928-29 “most effort was in fact concentrated 
on producing implements and other simple equipments which 
would improve the efficiency of small scale private agriculture 
without involving a radical change in structure. The production 
of the industry increased rapidly: in 1928-29 it was reported to be 
two-and-three-quarter times as great as in 1913.’ And this was 
at a time when the grain marketed was only half of the 1913 level. 
The root of the problem lay in the insufficient grain base of the 
Soviet economy due to scattered peasant economy and the limited- 
ness of the demands of small scale farms, which, after the land 
reforms, were even more numerous. The attendant problem which 
Bettleheim also ignores is how greater credit and other facilities, 
even if they were provided, would have brought the peasant closer 
to socialism. It is against the grain of the law of motion of petty | 
commodity production and peasant farming; Marx’s Poverty of 
Philosophy is clear on this issue. Moreover, were not the massive 
land reforms initiated by the Soviet government the basis on which 
renewed differentiation took place among the peasantry? 


Limitations of NEP 


Bettleheim nowhere takes into account or even acknowled- 
ges'the {limitations of the NEP system, and therefore makes no. 
attempt to understand that a petty commodity mode of production 
can lead only to greater differentiation and toa recrudence of 
capitalism. Bettleheim constantly talks of ideological and political 
struggles when he is not talking of the so-called “spontaneous” 
socialist peasant organizations which supposedly could have led 
the Soviet Union from NEP to socialism. The strategy Bettleheim 
seems to advocate is evolutionistic one where NEP would, by 
virtue of its own dynamics and with benign proddings by the 
state, gradually have moved towards socialism. His policy i is un- 
comfortably: similar to Bukharin’s who was not unjustly accused. 
on more than one occasion of following the ‘“‘Stolypin Soviet” path. 
Bettleheim is categorically against mass collectivization saying 
that “it was materially possible to bring about a rapid increase in. 
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industrial and agricultural production without undertaking unpre- 
pared ‘mass collectivisation’.’’® 

The word unprepared is a tricky insertion, and as it stands, 
the word does not have a precise connotation. If one admits 
the lack of communist cadres in the rural areas and the predomi- 
nance of capitalist elements, then the fact remains that the masses 
will always remain unprepared for an indefinite period of time (if not 
forever) unless that system is met with a socialist onslaught. 

Had Bettleheim read Mao Zedong properly he would not 
have been such a staunch advocate of postponing collectivism nor 
would he have with such enthusiasm devalued Stalin’s justification 
of it. § To quote Mao: “Our worker-peasant alliance has already 
passed through two stages. The first was based on land revolution; 
the second on cooperative movement. If cooperativism had not been 
set in motion the peasantry would have been polarized and the worker-peas- 
ant alliance could not have been consolidated... At present our worker- 
peasant alliance has to take the next step and establish itself on 
the basis of mechanisation. For to have simply the cooperative 
and commune movements without mechanisation would once 
again mean that the alliance could not be consolidated.’ 


Mao criticized some East European countries, and this could 
well apply to the Soviet Union: “After land reforms instead of 
striking when the iron was hot they let a full five or six years go by without 
doing much. We did quite the reverse. We put a mass line into effect 
roused the poor and lower middle peasants to launch class struggle 
and seize all the land of the landlord class and distribute the 
surplus land... Immediately afterwards we followed up with the mutual 
aid and cooperativisation movements.” 


Later, Mao specifically attacked those who even in China 
were reluctant to take the step towards the establishment of co- 
operatives and collectives preferring a “revolutionary defencist”’ 
position.4 ‘They (the opponents of cooperatives) think that the 
present situation in the cooperative movement is very dangerous, 
and they advise (us) to ‘get off the horse quickly’ in our present 
advance along the road of cooperation. ‘If you don’t,’ they 
warn us, ‘there will be the danger of breaking up the worher- 
peasant alliance.’ We think exactly the opposite is true. There 
will be the danger of breaking up the worker-peasant alliance if 
you don’t get on the horse quick.’ Only after cooperativization 
and collectivization was China able to make a breakthrough and 
acquire an adequate grain base. ‘‘Our production,” wrote Mao, 
“was not reduced by cooperatives. On the contrary, it increas ed 
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tremendously. At the beginning many were dubious. Now the 
number of converts is slowly increasing.’ 


Mao Zedong made it clear that the worker-peasant alliance 
could be strengthened only on the basis of collectives because not 
only is agricultural production greater in collectives but a greater 
proportion of it reaches the market. Even in 1927 Sovkhozies (state 
farms) and Kolkhozies (collective farms) gave the largest percent- 
age of the harvest, around 47,2 percent, to the market. The kulaks 
and'the middle and poor peasants gave only 20 percent and 11.2 
percent respectively.® Mao also did not lay much store on spon- 
tanéous organizations arising among poor peasants which would 
eventually overpower the kulaks. In fact, he severely castigated 
his opponents who felt that collectivization and cooperativization 
were too drastic as the masses were “unprepared” for them. The 
demand for collectivization never occurs spontaneously as should 
be obvious to anyone acquainted with the nature of peasant 
agriculture. 


Middle and Small Peasants f 


, Mao Zedong’s works make it clear that the middle peasants 
do not form one homogeneous monolithic mass. Soviet leaders like 
Bukharin and Rykov totally ignored this aspect though Stalin on 
several occasions brought up the necessity of analysing different 
sections among the peasantry. On yet another occasion he felt 
that the isolation of kulaks could be achieved ‘by entering into a 
firm alliance with the middle peasant.’ Only with Mao one may 
say that the necéssity for analysing the various categories among» 
the middle peasants and utilizing them “to move the wheels of 
revolution further” was consistently put forward. Not only did 
Mao distinguish between various strata of lower middle and 
middle peasants, but also between new and old upper middle 
peasants,” 


By the hindsight provided by Mao Zedong we can venture 
to say that as the Soviets had failed to make a thorough analysis 
of the various categories among the middle and small peasants 
there was a lot of confusion and a’ certain lack of direction 
in the Soviets’ attitude and policies towards them in the NEP 
period. This failure is also eventually responsible for the coercion 
that was employed after 1930 when the “great change” took place. 
The Soviet authorities, under Bukharin’s initiative, gave far too 
much importance to the middlepeasants which not only unfortu- 
natély resulted in the undermining of the poor peasants” but also 
confounded tthe process towards collectivization.” 


„A 
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The problem with the NEP as it stood was that it was essen- 
tially a policy meant to reproduce existing relations and not to 
change them. The capture of political power by the Bolsheviks 
and the proletarian ideology that governed their actions led them 
to make swoops and forays against certain pronounced capitalistic 
institutions and tendencies but did not break the basis of capital- 
ism as such in the countryside which reposed in the production 
relations of peasant and kulak farming. As no drastic measures 
could be undertaken within NEP, coupled with the hesitation on 
the part of the Soviet leaders in the 1920’s to take such measures, 
only piecemeal changes and alterations were made which resulted 
in the preponderance of ‘fad hocism”. 

Base for Mechanization 


The peasants will have to pay tribute if the worker-peasant 
alliance is to be strengthened. Even Rykov admitted it, though 
Bukharin remained silent on this issue.” But Bettleheim seems to 
have problems accepting this, though Mao has said, taking as his 
authority both Lenin and Stalin: “In the period of socialist recon- 
struction the peasantry must pay tribute to the state. . . Our position 
is that industry and agriculture should be developed together with 
priority given to developing heavy industry... Large funds are 
needed to accomplish both industrialisation and the technical 
transformation of agriculture and that a considerable part of these 
funds has to be accumulated through agriculture.’’4 


In this connection Bettleheim misses out other important 
factors. The tribute paid by the peasantry cannot be adequately 
realized in conditions of scattered individual peasant farming. For 
this agriculture should be undertaken in communes and coopera- 
tives. The marketed surplus of cooperatives and communes is not 
only higher, but cooperative farming also provides the setting and 
the framework in which peasants can rid themselves of their 
individualistic mentality; in which they can break free from the 
stranglehold of the kulaks and rich peasants; in which the process 
of polarization and differentiation among the peasant classes can 
be halted. Finally, only cooperatives and collectives, as both Mao 
and Stalin saw it, were viable bases for mechanized agriculture.” 

The main criticism that one may level against the NEP was 
the lack of any determined, thought-out approach towards crushing 
the kulak and establishing communes. But this is not the problem 
that Bettleheim is willing to encounter, for he believes in the active 
possibility of NEP transforming itself gradually into socialism —a 
view that had been known in those days, when Bukharin forwarded 
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it, as the Stolypin Soviet line. Itis for this reason Bettleheim 
devalues the contention that the NEP was purely a temporary 
measure, a halt to regroup the forces of anti-capitalism and collec- 
tivism in order to bring about a decisive victory over the rem- 
nants of capitalism in the Soviet Union. Abandonment of the NEP 
for Bettleheim meant a return to the days of “war communism” 
ignoring the fact that the basis of the period under war communism 
was also the petty mode of production and kulak farming and 
therefore in essentials it was similar to NEP. But when NEP was 
actually abandoned in 1930, the basis had been totally smashed. 
There canbe no meaningful points at which the period of war 
communism can be compared to the great changes that took place 
in the Soviet Union after 1930. 


Bettleheim on Stalin 


-Bettleheim’s tendentious historiography of this period leaves 
one with the feeling that Stalin was an untutored boor and under 
him the Bolshevik ideological formulation got further and further 
away from revolutionary Marxism. He accuses Stalin of a ‘“‘techni- 
cist conception” of planning, of harbouring the view that under 
socialist planning the law of commodity production plays no role, 
and of other such elementary Marxist bloomers.. Most of the 
allegations against Stalin are without any notes or references. 
Anyhow, to set the record straight, neither the Soviet leadership 
nor Stalin believed that “domination by the plan” was “equivalent 
to the ‘abolition’ of commodity relations.’ Nor did they believe | 
that ‘‘economic planning... ‘obliterates’... money relations.” 


In 1951, when planned economy was in full swing, Stalin 
said: “Tt is said that since the domination of social ownership of the 
means of production has-been established in our country, and the 
system of wage labour and exploitation has been abolished, com- 
modity production has lost all meaning and should therefore be 
done away with. l 

“Thatis... untrue. Today there are two: basic forms of ` 
socialist production in our country: state or publicly owned pro- 
duction, and collective farm production, which cannot be said to 
be publicly owned... 

“At present the collective farms will not recognize any other 
economic relation with the town except the commodity relation 
exchange through purchase and. sale. Because of this, commodity pro- 
duction and trade are as much a necessity with us today as they 
were, say thirty years ago, when Lenin spoke of the necessity of 
developing trade to the utmost,’ 
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Further, .in the same essay, Stalin goes on to say: “It is 
sometimes asked whether the law of value exists and operates in our 
own country, under the socialist system. Yes, it does exist and does 
operate. Wherever commodities and commodity production exist, 
there the law of value must also exist. 


“In our country, the sphere of operation of the law of value 
extends first of all, to commodity circulation, to the exchange of 
commodities through purchase and sale (money relation)... Here, 
in this sphere, the law of value preserves, within certain limits, 
of course, the functions of a regulator. 


“But the operation of the law of value is not confined to 
the sphere of commodity circulation. It also extends to produc- 
tion. True, the law of value has no regulating function in our 
socialist, production, but it nevertheless influences production, and 
this fact cannot be ignored when directing production.” 


In summation, it may be stated that the state sector under 
NEP (after Lenin) was not functioning on capitalist lines. Nor had 
the Soviet state taken calculated steps to starve out small industries 
and throttle production of consumption goods for the sake of 
rapid industrialization, A dispassionate study of this period would 
lead one to contest Bettleheim’s notion that the Soviet authorities 
were straining at the leash to disobey Lenin’s directives regarding 
NEP, and were waiting for the first opportunity to terminate it. 
As a matter of fact, the Bolshevik party under Stalin maintained, 
by and large, the spirit behind the creation of the NEP and were 
hesitant to abandon it. The problems in the Soviet Union under 
NEP were largely problems emanating from the NEP itself, and 
notso much because of the perverse fascination the Bolsheviks 
had for the theory of productive forces, 


NEP lacked dynamism to carry through a transition from 
petty commodity production to collectivization and cooperativi- 
zation by itself. Here the teachings of Marx in the Poverty of Philo- 
sophy are very important as they provide a lucid theoretical expo- 
sition on how capitalism can develop through petty commodity 
production. Mao Zedong’s contribution to revolutionary Marxism 
also provides us with important practical lessons of when and how 
cooperatives should be launched, and of the futility of waiting too 
long after land reforms before carrying out collectivization on the 
pretext that the masses are not prepared. Further, the worker- 
peasant alliance cannot be strengthened ona weak grain base, 
which will be the inevitable outcome after land reforms, In order 
to secure a viable grain base so that industrialization can really 
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become the leading factor and for the worker-peasant alliance to 
be strengthened, there is no other option for a socialist state but to 
undertake cooperativization and collectivization and “to strike 
while the iron is hot.” 

This is proved, though negatively, by the NEP experience. 
The Soviet’ state, in spite of making concessions to the peasantry, 
was not able to build an enduring worker-peasant alliance under 
NEP. Because, with NEP, differentiations increased,- individual 
peasant economy got a wider spread and anti-socialist forces found 
several avenues to frustrate the Soviet regime’s endeavour to cement 
the worker-peasant alliance. In conditions of peasant farming, 
the urban socialist sector is pitifully at the mercy of the kulaks. 
This alone preempts any move towards the construction of socia- 
lism. In order to place politics in command and put the mass line - 
into effect, a congenial basis must exist. Under NEP, the Soviet 
countryside did not offer such a setting. Finally, it would seem 
that the resistance to collectivization increased not only , because 
communization did not immediately follow land reforms but also 
because the Soviet state did not undertake a thorough analysis of 
the various classes among the peasantry in order to ascertain their 


attitudes towards revolution, and stand by those who were, in the 
last analysis, the friends of socialism. 


(Concluded) 


[The author is grateful to Pradip Kumar Bose and Harmala Kaur Gupta 
Jor their comments] 
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Marathwada: Reply to- Dipankar Gupta 


IT is a common rule, both in academic debate and for Commu- 
nists engaging in polemics, to give full quotations and/or accurate 
citations from the person with whom one is debating, in order to 
guard against misrepresentation. Since Dipankar Gupta! does 

` not follow any such normal rules, I see no need to defend myself 
from his attacks. A number of articles, by myself and coauthored 
with Bharat Patankar, in the Social Scientist, the Esonomic and Political 
Weekly and the Frontier, make it clear whether or not I believe in 
class struggle.? But Gupta’s article does raise crucial issues about 
the analysis of the Marathwada events and the nature of the Dalit 
movement, So I would like to examine the implications of these 
and suggest an alternative approach. I shall use the term “we” 
since most of what I have to say comes out of the position deve- 
loped by myself and Bharat Patankar as well as from a number of 
discussions with other comrades and activists.’ 


The very terms Gupta uses to discuss Marathwada events 
are, obscurantist and serve the ruling class interests. “Riots” is 
what they were called in the bourgeois press; Gupta goes even 
beyond this and talks about what happened as an “uprising” and 
“a revolt”, Riots are clashes between two groups of fighting people; 
in Marathwada, Dalits were victims of attack and they did not 
fight back (and where they were ready to, as in Aurangabad city, 
such attacks did not take place). Uprisings and revolts are generally 
by oppressed people against their oppressors in some form or ano- 
ther; the very opposite happened in Marathwada. “Attacks” 
would be a mild term for what took place; “pogrom” might be a 

-more accurate one, 


Main Contradiction in Marathwada 


A class analysis does indeed need to be given of the Mara- 
thwada attacks. But what in fact is the content of Gupta’s analy- 
sis? It is that they were a result of competition among sections of 
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the petty bourgeoisie. Thus he calls them an “uprising” which 
was “ʻa petty bourgeois revolt”, and he characterizes the long 
Mahar-Buddhist movement to escape from feudal bondage and 
achieve some form of equality and humanity mainly in terms of 
forsaking traditional caste status in order to leave the rural areas, 
become educated and take advantage of concessions to achieve a 
foothold in the white-collar world. Thus he comes to the con- 
clusion: 
- Though unemployment and economic uncertainty were felt 
‘uniformly by both the petty bourgeoisie and by the poor 
labouring classes in Marathwada (as elsewhere in India), the 
_ fusion took place most dramatically in the ranks of the petty 
, bourgeoisie and in the three affected districts... This fusion 
: threw up the ideology of casteism and caste intolerance which 
‘enthused a large section of the petty bourgeoisie as it provided 
them with an immediate explanation for the reasons impeding 
. their economic well-being. This set the stage for the Marath- 
wada riots.‘ 


The Main Contradiction 


But was this the main contradiction or the main cause for 
the attacks? We do not think so. Rather, the main contradiction 
determining the events was that between the agricultural labourers 
and: capitalist farmers—classes which were not “pure” but were 
in the process of emerging from (though still enveloped by) the 
particular caste-feudal relations which had existed in the Marath- 
wada region. In Marathwada, and in much of India, there has 
been a significant shift in the production relations in agriculture. 
The old rentier and upper caste landlords have given way toa 
dominant kulak class, emerging from the upper sections of the 
former peasant cultivators as well as from the old landlords turn- 
ing to commercial farming. Increasingly this class is not only 
involved in production for the market, but works its land through 
wage labour rather than subsisting on rent. At the same time a 
process of land concentration has resulted in increasing numbers 
of poor peasants losing their land wholly or partially and joining 
the ranks of agricultural labourers. 

Thus, though big landlords doremain dominant in some 
areas and though middle and small peasants remain crucial 
elements, increasingly the central conflict is between agricultural 
labourers and rich farmers. And throughout India, a dominant 
fact of the last decade has been the complex, many-sided and 
bitter struggle of the labourers and poor peasants, fighting for 
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land, wages and social honour, fighting under the leadership of 
almost every conceivable kind and using almost every conceivable 
means of struggle, from the murder of class enemies to court 
battles. 

At the same time, another crucial fact about this emerging 
class of the rural poor must be noted. Whereas at the time of 
independence Dalits constituted the core and often the overwhelm- 
ing majority of agricultural labourers (as opposed to poor peasants, 
and tenants), increasingly caste Hindus have joined their ranks 
and now normally constitute the majority. This fact lays a basis 
for class unity across caste lines among the rural poor, but this 
unity is not created automatically and there are many barriers 
which prevent it from being achieved. 

A crucial fact about the ways in which the landlord-rich 
farmer elements have sought to repress the uprising of the rural 
poor has been the use of caste divisions among them. In many 
cases, too many, caste Hindu poor peasants and labourers have 
either been uninvolved in the struggles, have stood aside, or have 
even actively participated in repression, So this repression is 
characterized as ‘‘atrocities against Harijans”. Marathwada saw a 
‘ghastly new event only because it represented a mass explosion, 
and did not lay bare the dividing line of caste among the 
exploited. 


Caste Division 


But this “caste division” or “caste form” of class struggle 
cannot simply be dismissed‘as insignificant. For there are in fac 
significant differences among “agricultural labourers”. They do 
not constitute an economically, let alone ideologically, unified 
class. Such differences are many, but for simplicity I shall focus 
only on those between caste Hindus and Dalits. (There are of 
course also differences among caste Hindus, and among different 
Dalit castes), l 

The ways in which caste Hindu agricultural labourers differ 
from Dalits include the following: 1) Caste Hindu labourers are 
more likely to have small bits of land and almost certainly to have 
lost their land more recently. 2) Caste Hindu labourers generally 
get more skilled work and more days of work than Dalit labourers 
and are more likely to be hired by month or year oncontract. One 
reason frequently given for this is that rich farmers see them as 
“peasants” who possess the skills needed for the land; Dalits tradi- 
tionally performed less skilled labour or labour indirectly produc- 
tive. 3) There are still some types of field work which Dalits are 
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not:given in some areas because they are considered polluting. For 
example, in certain places they are not hired for seeding or are 
forced to take lower wages to getsuch work. 4) There are still 
areas where caste-feudal relations remain; that is where Dalit 
labourers are forced to do the gawki kam that Gupta describes (and - 
which i is of course the local version of what is elsewhere called 
veth begar). 


Caste Hindu labourers this still have a fairly significant 
set of material privileges. In addition, they have become agricul- 
tural labourers—‘‘free”” wage labourers to the extent they are—by 
a different historical process, mainly by being forced out of tradi- 
tional work as peasants or artisans rather then freeing themselves 
from the worst of feudal bondage. Finally, there is the simple fact 
that caste Hindus live in the village and the Dalits outside. That 
is, caste Hindu labourers are likely to be surrounded by, and have 
social relations with, community and kin who are peasants and 
still retain their land. 


This basically is what we mean when we say that “caste” 
is a material fact of the relations of production and does not exist 
simply as an ideological and superstructural feature. Indeed it is. 
these material differences among agricultural labourers which 
provide the base on which ideologies of casteism can be built and 
which rich farmers and the upper castes seek to use to.disrupt the 
potential unity of the exploited. 


Therefore we feel the most significant fact behind the 
Marathwada attacks lies in the developing caste-enveloped rural 
class contradiction. The areas most affected are those in which 
some agricultural development has taken root, particularly in the 
last six years, in which farming through wage labour has progres- 
sed, the farthest and the proportion of agricultural labourers. has 
grown most significantly. Even in 1971, while the proportion of 
agricultural labourers to workers in agriculture was 38 percent for 
India as a whole and 45 percent in Maharashtra, it was 51 percent 
in 'Nanded, $54 percent in Parbhani and 45 percent in Aurangabad 
(the three most affected districts). In addition, these districts had , 
in 1971 a somewhat lower proportion of operational -holdings to 
the rural population, a significantly higher proportion of agricul- 
tural workers to total workers (that is, less industrialization), and a 
lower percentage of small holdings (under two hectares) as com- 
pared to the rest of Maharashtra. This would indicate that more 
poor peasants have completely lost their land to become labourers, 
and that the inadequacy of imperialist enveloped industrialization 
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to absorb the growing labour supply is accentuated in Marath- 
wada. Though to some extent the growing employment opportunities 
in agriculture might compensate for this the problem of unemploy- 
ment remains as bad, if not worse, as elsewhere and in any case the 
situation is one of intense need for and competition for work. 


At the same time these emerging economic structures must 
be understood in their historical context. Here we would argue 
that the most crucial differentiating feature of Marathwada is the 
historical absence of progressive and democratic tradition among 
the caste Hindu peasantry—a tradition that would make it much 
easier to overcomé the caste barriers. In my Frontier article® I 
emphasized mainly the fact that the Satyashodhak movement, 
which spread nearly everywhere else among Marathi-spcaking pea- . 
sants, did not reach Marathwada. But another comparison is even 
more relevant: that whith Telengana. 


Both Marathwada and Telengana were after all subject to 
the Nizam’s regime and both experienced an anti-Nizam, anti- 
imperialist movement. But the movement in Telengana, under 
Communist leadership, had a revolutionary democratic content in 
which the issues most crucially affecting both caste Hindu peasants 
and Dalit field labourers and service castes were taken up. There 
was a historical tradition of a fight against untouchability and 
veth begar under the Andhra Mahasabha which the Communists 
took up, a great deal of progressive cultural work was done through 
the Indian People’s Theatre Association (IPTA) troupes, and the 
land issue along with the abolition of veth begar was made central. 
All this provided a base to unite Dalits and caste Hindu peasants in 
the mighty Telengana peasant revolt. 


In Marathwada, in contrast, the freedom movement was 
directed only against the Nizam and it neglected such class issues. 
As a result, many Dalits (against Ambedkar’s advice, who urged 
that their loyalties should be with an independent India) hada 
tendency to identify themselves with the Nizam simply because they 
saw nothing to benefit from independence. In many cases it happened 
that land belonging to caste Hindu patriots was taken away by the 
Nizam’s officials and given to Dalits to win such support; then on 
winning independence the caste Hindus reclaimed their land. Thus 
the nature of the way the freedom struggle was conducted exacer- 
bated caste tensions rather than laying a base for unity. 


Competition among the petty bourgeoisie of course added 
to the rural class tensions. In addition to the direct competition, 
educated or semi-educated Dalits often provided crucial leadership 
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for the community as a whole in claims to land, wages or social 
rights. It: was through these petty bourgeois sections that the Dalit 
movement as a whole (including Ambedkar’s movement, though 
not necessarily the Dalit Panthers as an organization) did reach 
practically every village in Maharashtra, regardless of what Gupta 
claims.” This movement had a progessive if limited character. 
Unfortunately in Marathwada it remained a socially isolated 
movement, mainly among Mahar-Buddhists (to a small extent 
among Matangs), contrasting with the lack of a democratic tradi- 
tion among the caste Hindu peasants and the weakness of the Left. 
Where Left parties or organizations did have rural organizing 
bases riots did not take place. But these remained pockets; there 
was nothing remotely resembling the extensive influence of the 
Communist movement in Telengana, Kerala or Bengal as a whole. 
It is in this context that the potential class unity and movement of 
the rural poor was dealt a severe blow by the caste divisions. 
-expressed in and exacerbated by the Marathwada attacks, 


Is Caste a Barrier-to Class Unity? 


; To say something is a barrier is obviously not to say that it is. 
insurmountable; barrier can be and is leapt over, broken through, 
gotten around. It is thererfore irrelevant for Gupta to mention 
Purulia and Birbhum, Why not Kerala, which provides the great- 
est example of what united agricultural labourers can be and have 
achieved? The question is whether caste relations, structures and 
remnants make this difficult or not. This question, we think, is one 
that every rural organizer should answer. i 

Here our position contrasts very clearly with that of Gupta.. 
Broadly, we have argued that in the feudal mode of production in 
India, economic relations were mediated through caste in which 
people were bound not simply to the land but to hierarchically 
defined occupations. Thus ‘“‘caste” does not contrast with ‘‘class’” 
but rather is the formthat class takes in feudal society. It is 
“economic” as well as “ideological” ‘and it is a system of oppress-. 
ion. Whether “caste”? coexists with “class” in India today is thus: 
in!part a question of whether feudal relations, remnants and 
ideological structures coexist with emerging capitalist relations. 

Caste, we feel, has two essential forms of existence today.. 
1) In terms of production relations, where feudal relations of pro-- 
duction continue, whether they are subordinated to capitalist 
relations or are dominant in a particular area, they continue to. 
be'expressed through caste forms (for example, the continuation- 
of veth begar as caste duties). 2) Even capitalist relations continue- 
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to bear the “stamp of caste”. We use this for lack ofa better 
term; another might be Ambedkar’s “caste division of labourers.” 
That is, even though access to professions and jobs is theoretically 
open, it still remains true that Dalits are systematically found in 
the lowest, most illpaid and unorganized jobs, have the least and ` 
poorest land and so on; Brahmins and high castes are at the top, 
middle castes in between. This is true for instance even in Kerala 
where, it seems, direct caste-feudal relations have been broken 
more thoroughly than elsewhere. In other words, we reject the 
implication that the full development of capitalism in India (even 
if possible) would abolish the material base of casteism. 


What is Class Struggle? 


Gupta never clearly defines what he means by ‘“‘class strug- 
gle”, though he normally contrasts it with “caste? and brackets 
“class” with “economic” struggles. But instead of trying to pry out 
his meaning, I will give ours. Class struggle is basically the fight of 
the exploited sections of society against their exploitation, a fight 
which, to achieve its goal, must break the political power of the 
exploiters and establish a new form of society. Concurrently it is 
the fight of the exploiters to maintain their power. It is not simply 
an “economic” struggle for higher wages, bonus or even land; it is 
ultimately a struggle for state power. Those who fight a class 
struggle confront the class enemy at all levels—social, cultural, 
economic, religious, political; they use all means possible and 
necessary, from propaganda to open violence; and they attempt 
to “unite all who can be united” on their side. The ruling class, 
thus, attempts to spread its culture in the minds of the masses; 
to neutralize or even win over sections of the proletariat; to bring 
the petty bourgeoisie on its side; to divide the toiling massess—and 
in so doing makes use of whatever social traditions and relations 
itcan. The working class movement where it has conscious revolu- 
tionary leadership attempts the same. As Lenin has put it: “To 
imagine that social revolution is conceivable without revolts by small 
nations in the colonies and in Europe, without revolutionary move- 
ments by a section of the petty bourgeoisie with all its prejudices, 
without a movement of the politically nonconscious proletarian 
and semi-proletarian masses against oppression by the landowners, 
the church, and the monarchy, against national oppression etc.— 
to imagine all this is to repudiate social revolution.” 

Thus we feel it is rather dangerous to contrast ‘‘class 


struggle” and “‘caste struggle” and so to imply the first has only 
economic forms and aims. The question is, what is castein the 
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concrete conditions of Indian society that makes it an important 
aspect of class struggle and how is it to be dealt with? 


Here the question is (the nature of the Dalit movement, 
which we feel is a radical democratic movement, crucial to the 
struggle against caste oppression which itself has been a part of 
the anti-feudal movement in India and continues today to be a 
crucial part of *people’s revolutionary movement. The issue is not 
whether the leadership of the movement is petty bourgeois or 
whether certain castes and areas are disproportionately represented 
in it. The issue is whether the working classes should take up 
the‘ fight against caste oppression and seek to give it direction, 
and whether in doing so they must make an alliance with the 
concretely existing movement and its petty bourgeois leadership - 
“with all its prejudices.” Gupta claims that I say that itis not 
essential to route the movement ‘against casteism in a class struggle 
aimed at overthrowing the bourgeois state. It is an unsubstantiated 
slander. But what is his position? It seems that he believes the 
Dalit movement is solely to be characterized as a petty bourgeois. 
movement which cannot take a radical position—which implies that. 
there should be no alliances with the concretely existing movement. 
at all, leaving it an open ground for ruling class distortion. But 
Gupta makes no suggestions at all about concrete strategy; he 
merely throws brickbats at me. 

i i GAIL OMVEDT 


1 Dipankar Gupta, “Understanding the Marathwada Riots: A'Repudiation of Felest 
Marxism,” Social Scientist, May 1979. 
2 The Frontier article (vol II, no 9-11) itself is “one-sided” in the sense that it ee 
‘or is meant to focus, on the role of the Left and it does not give a full analysis. But 
{ think it is perfectly clear that I do not contrast ‘‘caste war’’ with ‘‘class struggle” 
(the title was not the one I gave ‘it)—example the very opening sentence, “The 
anti-Dalit riots in Marathwada represent a- turning point in the development of class. 
struggle in India.’ 
3 Especially “The Dalit Liberation Movement in the Colonial Period’, Economic 
‘and Political Weekly, Annual Number 1979. See also “The Bourgeois State in Post- 
\Colonial Social Formations”, - Economic and Political Weekly, December 31, 1977. 
"There are a series of articles on Marathwada, including R S Morkhandikar’s “The- 
i Background”; Amrita Abraham’s “A Report from Marathwada” (Sept. 9, 1978),. 
'Atyachar Virodh Samiti’s “The Marathwada Riots: a it (May 12, 1979).. 
' Dipankar Gupta, op. cit., p 15. 
See Morkhandikar, op. cit. 
‘ Gail Omvedt, “Class Struggle or Gaste War?’ Frontier, Calcutta, vol II, no 9-11, 
Dipankar Gupta op. cit, (p 16) cites me with absolutely no basis as “record- 
ing” that the Dalit movement ‘thas very few supporters in rural Marahwada”. Does. 
: he mean only the Panthers? ‘‘Dalit movement” is another term he never defines, 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Marx’s Theory of Money 


SUZANNE DE BrunHorr, MARX ON MONEY, translated by 
Maurice Goldbloom, Urizen Books Incorporated, New York, 1976, 
pp 139, $ 4.95. 


THE second edition of Suzanne de Brunhoff’s Marx on Money is a 
timely appearance since, in the Western world, monetarists and 
Keynesians are still in fierce debate regarding the role of monetary 
policy and inflation-unemployment problem. It is not onlya 
significant contribution toa much neglected area in Marxian 
economics, but it also helps students of economics to see the prob- 
lem and to participate in the debate from a completely different 
angle. 

The book centres round the main idea which is developed 
and elaborated by Marx in the very beginning of his Capital, in 
the chapter on commodity and money. In Part I, entitled “The ` 
Marxist Theory of Money,” de Brunhoff discusses the question 
clearly about why Marx began his analysis of commodity and 
money form in the beginning of Capital. She argues that Marx 
starts with simple commodity production and from it /|derives 
money as the general equivalent, as pure exchange value, opposed 
to all other commodities, rather than dealing with either commo- 
dity or money. She points out how Marx develops a general theory 
of money and studies ‘‘money in its general aspect, independent of 
the capitalist form of production in order, among other things, to 
determine its role in the capitalist form of production” (p 19). 

De Brunhoff also describes Marx’s explanation of the diffe- 
rent functions of money against their abstract background. The 
three functions of money—(i) measure of value, (ii) medium of 
circulation and (iii) money as an instrument of hoarding—are 
discussed thoroughly, It is also shown why the third function 
would have no meaning without the first two. 
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' Another very important issue which has been studied in 
Part Iis the review of Marx’s attack on the quantity theory of 
money which is as valuable and relevant to our present times as it 
was to Marx’s. It is known that the carly quantity theory is based 
on the idea that movements of money determine movements of 
commodities. Marx started from the opposite angle, arguing that 
the movement of commodities is primarily determined outside 
the sphere of money, and their movements determine the move- 
ment of money. According to Marx, money is a medium through 
which commodity exchange takes place, a medium that transmits 
but mainly does not generate spending which is exogenously deter- 
mihed. In his law of circulation, Marx has considered not only 
commodities produced and exchanged, and the transactions 
velocity of money, but also the money prices of commodities to be 
determined outside the circulation process. It is the quantity of 
circulating money, not the total stock of money, as argued strongly 
by’ Marx, that adjusts to satisfy the quantity theory. 


ct However, Marx does not consider money to be “neutral” or 

a ‘‘veil,”’ or unimportant. “Money, despite the secondary nature 
oftits importance, is not neutral and can never be completely 
neutralized since it puts into effect certain private decisions. Money 
in.circulation really belongs to no one, but its very circulation is 
conditioned on the formation of hoards” (p 43).. 


In Part II of the book, “Money and Capitalism,” de Brun- 
hoff gives an exposition of how Marx integrates his theory of 
money into the process of capitalist economy with its different 
cycles: prosperity and depression. The integration is completed by 
the analysis of the ‘‘modalities of capitalist financing.” Marx, of 
course, distinguishes the “system of credit” formed by the specific 
mechanisms of finance from the “monetary system.” His method 
of analysis is based on his theory of value. 


Following Marx’s analysis, de Brunhoff outlines Marx’s 
complex and incomplete discussion of credit and interest which 
seems to be very interesting even in modern times. According to 
Marx, interest is not the price of capital, nor does it express the 
social security of capital. It is a simple, quantitative division of 
total profit without any power of determining the rate of profit or 
the rate of investment. “The division of the average profit (deter- 
mined elsewhere) into interest and entrepreneurial profit then 
depends only on the conditions of supply and demand on the 
market for monetary resources; it is thus competition, or the 
balance of force between lenders and borrowers, which ‘determines 
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the ‘market rate of interest’. ; . The sole precondition of the 
division is then that the rate of interest cannot be zero, and that 
it cannot be equal to or exceed the average rate of profit. This 
contingent character of the rate of interest is tied to the special 
character of the capital market” (p89). This view sharply differs 
from that of Keynes, who considers the rate of interst as an impor- 
tant factor responsible for the determination of investment through 
its influence on the marginal efficiency of capital. 

In a discussion on the balance of payments and the demand 
for world money, Marx pays attention to international monetary 
problems, of the determination of the rate of exchange, and shows 
how variations of the exchange rate depend mainly on a specific 
demand for foreign money for international transactions. Although 
Marx did not construct a theory of the business cycle, de Brunhoff 
presents his views, in the section on ‘‘Credit and Business Cycle’ 
of her book, which examines the financal cycle, namely, financial 
crisis and monetary crisis, the monetary theory of financial struc- 
ture and so on. 


Last, but not the least, Marx’s views on monetary policy 
are outlined. Had Marx any clear-cut monetary policy like the 
present monetary theorists whose explicit aim is to improve mone- 
tary policies in modern societies? The study of Marx’s monetary 
theory shows he had little interest in this direction. In his mone- 
tary policy he tries to present a correct understanding of the 
relation of money to the production and exchange of commodities 
which is necessary to understand and evaluate the performance 
of the monetary policy in a capitalist economy. 


‘The main virtues of this short book lie in its effort to put 
together all that Marx wrote on money, and in its coherent presen- 
tation within a general theoretical framework. Marx on Money, 
besides being a good introduction to Marx’s theory of money, also 
provides an instructive guideline for the general structure and 
argument of the three volumes of Capital. 

De Brunhoff has followed Marx faithfully and sometimes 
has, if necessary, clarified the issues and pointed out the errors 
committed by other Marxists (for example, Paul Sweezy, Rosa 
Luxemburg) in their analysis of Marx. 


DEBESH CHAKRABORTY 


(The idea of reviewing this book was stimulated by a talk given by de 
Brunhoff at a workshop in Marxian economics at New York University, 
New York, in the recent past). 


On Indian Politics 


W H Morris Jones, POLITICS MAINLY INDIAN, Orient 
Longman, Madras, 1978, pp 392, Rs 60. 


IN ‘this collection of articles relating to India, Pakistan and Bangla- 
desh, the author, Morris Jones, who has been “looking at 
politics with special reference to India for thirty years”, deals with 
issues relating to the nature of the party system in India, the 
functioning and performance of democracy in India, and its 
dynamism. There are also some stray thoughts on Gandhi as a 
political philosopher and an assessment of Jayaprakash Narayan’s 
ideas in a chapter entitled “The Unhappy Philosopher—JP in 
Wonderland”. ` 

| The articles included in the volume were published in the 
1960s and 1970s. Yet they are important in many respects; they 
represent an approach to Indian politics which has many adhe- 
rents in India and in the West. Morris Jones-was one of the first _ 
to distinguish one party states of the African variety from the 
dominant party system existing in India. The Indian party, he 
vigorously argued, did not pose a treat to democracy because the 

Congress exercised dominance without suppressing dissent. 

| These views were shared by many political scientists, includ- 
ing Rajni Kothari. It was in the early sixties that Rajni Kothari 
and Morris Jones moved independently towards the concept of the 
“Congress system” to explain the nature of party relations in 
India. In 1966, Morris Jones wrote that India had achieved politi- 
cal stability “with the establishment of a free and , freely moving 
political system”. In the election results of 1967 he found more 
evidence to confirm both India’s democratic credentials and the 
strength of its political system. „Unlike many “unsympathetic 
observers” he saw no evidence of an imminent collapse of the 
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system. On the contrary, he found the Congress leadership skill- - 
fully nurturing the foundations of liberal democracy. This assess- 
ment was derived from a firm belief in the autonomy of politics 
by examining the relations between political resources—mainly 
specific skills—~on the one hand, and political challenges or problems 
on the other. Morris Jones was anxious to isolate the political from 
the social and economic aspects of development for understand- 
able reasons. Without that it was not possible to judge India 
according to the standards of Western society. On any other scale, 
India’s failures could not be ignored. This indicates the limitations 
of a predominantly political approach in studying an underdeve- 
loped society. 


The article, “India’s Political Miracle” (1966), is essentially 
about the achievements of the Congress inthe sphere of political 
stability and institution-building. The article concentrates on the 
Congress because for Morris Jones it is heart of the miracle. 
According to the author, federalism, representative institutions, 
social change and group mobility could not have flourished ‘“‘except 
under the ample protection of the capacious Congress umbrella” 
(p 143). In other words, India owes everything to the resources of 
the Congress leadership. The resources—ideological flexibility, 
cultural adaptability and skills of negotiation and bargaining— 
were effectively used. by the Congress to create the legitimacy of 
the government and a democratic citizen body. 


Morris Jones provides useful insights into the functioning 
of the Congress party and its internal structure. His analysis of the 
1967 and 1971 elections is empirically sound; provides detailed 
information about the elections. According to Morris Jones, the 
1967 election was an important milestone because it marked the 
end of Congress monopoly and ushered in an era wherein “‘politics 
was moving out from the protected shelter of early post-indepen- 
dence years towards the open seas of free-for-all competitive 
politics” (p 144). This confirmed India’s standing in the grand 
world of free market politics. The 1971 elections, however, belied 
the optimistic prognostications of the author; the system returned 
to one party dominance. Morris Jones does not explain the rever- 
sal. Instead he finds many reasons to approve of and justify the 
resurgence of Congress monopoly. Among the reasons, he adduces 
the “leftward orientation” of Indira Gandhi and her party, and 
the forced dependence of the opposition on the Centre. The 
inadequacy of this explanation was proved by subsequent events 
in India’s recent political history. 
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© Why is Morris Jones enthusiastic about the revival of 
Congress dominance? The question can perhaps be answered by 
examining his argument about the Congress system of one. party 
dominance. “The Congress,” observes Morris Jones, “isan open 
political society in which dissent is freely expressed and in which 
a high degree of open competition between factions is a leading 
feature of the party.” The openness of the party was of three 
kinds: the movement in and out of the organization is free, it is 
open to other parties to compete for power; and although the 
opposition parties do not alternate with the Congress in the exer- 
cise.of power, they, interact with like-minded political sections in 
the Congress. 


The Congress was open both in its composition as well as 
in its style of functioning. The style, in particular, endeared the 
party to a variety of people. Moreover, its capacity to accommo- 
date helped political integration and stability. Thus, consensual 
style is the key to the successful performance of the Congress in 
the three decades after independence. 

' tis undeniable that in the Nehru period, specially in the 
early years, the Congress functioned on the basis of “consensus.” 
But the supposed consensus within the party was confined to what 
Michael Brecher described as “the inner group of the Congress”. 
‘Leaders at the State and local levels acquiesced because it suited 
them to do so. Indeed, cohesion and consensus was -based on cal- 
culations of power and survival of different groups. In effect, it 
was a system of mutual trade-offs and alliances between different 
classes to establish their hegemony. It was sustained through the 
preeminence of all-India leaders like Gandhi, Nehru and Indira 
Gandhi. During the Nehru era, various factions were united be- 
cause capitalist development needed a stable political system which 
acted as a bargaining countcr of various groups jockeying for 
power and benefits. In fact, the major function of “consensual” 
democracy was to ensure that the dominant groups were accommo- 
dated, without allowing any group to become too strong. But the 
expansion. of the elite base increased tensions and rivalries within 
the Congress, manifested in intense factionalism within the ruling 
classes. 


1 


‘In his analysis, Morris Jones takes into account the social 
base of the Congress. In his opinion, the Congress represented a 
variety of interests “in a society not sharply polarised in terms of 
class’. Many other analysts of the post-independence Congress. 
have equally uncritically accepted this view, influenced by the 
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populist and psuedoradical style of the Congress. The Congress 
established bourgeois hegemony by effectively camouflaging class 
policies. The party undoubtedly recieved the support of various 
groups, but it did not represent their interests equally. The socalled 
consensus involved only certain groups—big business, landlords, 
rich farmers and urban professional groups--while those who 
demanded a fundamental redistribution of the surplus were syste- 
matically excluded from the consensual model. So, consensus was 
often at the level of appearance. Inthe ultimate analysis, the 
Congress was composed of classes, factions and individuals engaged 
in an endless scramble for power and domination. These aspects 
of the Congress have been ignored by Morris Jones. 


These problems arise from the limitations of an approach 
which stresses exclusively the political dimension and neglects the 
social and economic aspects. Political stability, for example, was 
considered a virtue and an end in itself, regardless of whether it 
was gained through political repression or at the expense of the 
dissatisfaction of the people. This approach was not equipped to 
explain why highly rated democracies suddenly gave way to 
authoritarian systems, asin the case of India. The emergency, 
Morris Jones argues, was the cumulative result of Indira Gandhi’s 
autocratic style of functioning, and the failure of the Congress 
government to respond suitably to popular indignation. The latter, 
he concedes, was a manifestation of the economic crisis. However, 
Morris jones still believes the crisis was precipitated largely 
because the politics of populism created the situation in which 
the government was left with little space for manoeuvre. In that 
vein he censures the Congress leadership because it wavered from 
the established pattern of bargain and compromise. He holds 
Indira Gandhi responsible for this. In a limited’ political sense he 
is right. Indira Gandhi was responsible for disturbing the internal 
equilibrium of the ruling classes by arrogating to herself all pow- 
ers of manipulation. Although the intraclass conflict was an impor- 
tant element in the crisis, it nonetheless does not fully explain the 
emergence of authoritarianism. 

Zoya Hasan 
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Factory Workers 


| 
Marx Hortmstrom, SOUTH INDIAN FACTORY WORKERS: 


THEIR LIFE AND THEIR WORLD, ' Allied Publishers Private 
Panne; New Delhi, 1978, pp 158, Rs 25. 


ONE distinctive characteristic of many of the sociological studies 
in the last few decades is that they tend to treat problems in isola- 
‘tion, as if different phenomena—student unrest, status of women» 
slums, unemployment and so on—are ‘not inter-connected. Mark 
Holmstrom’s book South Indian Factory Workers also belongs to the 
genre. — 

' The book is a study of workers in four factories in Banga- 
lore. This case study of 104 workers has been supplemented with. 
material from files kept by the managements as well as interviews. 
with managers and union officials. 

i The author essentially tries to answer three questions: who- 
the workers are, how they understand their own situation, and 
what their idea of a “job”? and of; a’ “career”? is. With regard to- 
the first question, the author seems to have understood little of the: 
Indian economy when he concludes that very few of the workers. 
are from the poorest groups. He is also blind to the fact that the- 
workers are becoming increasingly conscious of their position in. 
the productive process and are struggling against their dehuma-- 
nization, when he tries to paint the picture ofa passsive and sub- 
missive work force. He asserts that the emergent attitude among- 
them is one that is “idealistic, reforming, moderately equalitarian, 

. putting a high value on hard work, consistency, and sincerity- 
and purity of intention” (p 121). The answer to the second ques-- 
tion is that the workers see their work as a citadel of security and. 
relative prosperity, offering regular work and predictable rewards. 


Here again, all the contradictionsin a capitalistic labour market. 
f 
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are conveniently forgotten, and instead a naive ‘citadel’ theory 
is put forth which says that factory employment is a citadel to the 
workers: once inside, they can always look for better alternatives, 
but for each one inside, there is a regiment outside trying to escape 
from the chaos and scale the walls. About the workers’ idea ofa 
job, the author “discovers” a fact which is nothing but stating the 
obvious, namely, that the job is part of a career, which is part of 
a lifetime, which is part of a family’s development or some other 
Jong-term process. 

The questions the author poses in the beginning, like, whe- 
ther the workers are a privileged elite in a dual economy, how 
accurate their assessment of their own situation is, in the light of 
the situation in the labour market, and so on, are interesting in 
themselves. But the “conclusions” he arrives at in Chapter 6 are 
nothing more than naive assertions. This, however, is not surprising 
for various reasons. First of all, the workers are treated in isolation. 
Any serious attempt to assess their situation in the context of back- 
ward capitalism, or to examine their position within the productive 
process, is missing. Secondly, the book is mostly descriptive—not 
only the introductory chapter and the one on “Bangalore and its, 
Factory Workers”, but even those on “Life as a Factory Worker”. 
and “Some Careers”—and contains little of analytical significance 
Apart from descriptive material on particular situations, it also 
contains long quotations from interviews with several workers and 
personnel officers, often devoting much space for  trivialities. 
Thirdly, to the extent there is any analysis, it is too simplistic. The 
categorization of workers seems to be particularly so: depending 
on the views they expressed, they have been grouped into pater- 
nalists, militant unionists, idealistic, reforming, middle class factory 
workers, those who have no alternatives, hopeless cases (sic) and 
so on. Finally, the statistical base of the study is itself question- 
able and does not warrant any generalization about South Indian 
factory workers. “The case study sample...is not strictly 
random”, but the author “worked through personal introductions”. 
But even with that, he is not consistent, and the size of the sample 
keeps on changing with different tables: for example, it is 104 for 
Table 14, 1134 for Table 20, 600 for Table 24, 716 for Table 25 
and unknown for Table 18. 


Thus in effect the book remains a report and not a study. 
When a social scientist looks at such problems, one expects him 
“to delve more deeply into them. But then, a good. deal depends 


also on how deep he wants to probe. 
Raju KURIAN 
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RANJIT SAU. 


On the Laws of Concentration and Centralizalion 


` l of Capital 


“THE laws of . . .centralisation of capitals ... cannot be developed 
here. A brief hint at a few facts must suffice.” So said Marx in 
the course of enunciating the general law of capitalist production.! 
And it appears that he did not return anywhere else to develop 
this important theme. Marx assigns a crucial place to the centrali- 
zation of capitals in his theory of capitalism. He calls the laws of 
‘centralization the “immanent laws of capitalist production itself.” 
He describes the climax of capitalism in these ringing phrases: 
“Centralisation of the means of production and socialisation of 
labour at last reach a point where they become incompatible with 
their capitalist integument. Thus (the) integument is burst asunder. 
The knell of capitalist private-_property sounds. The expropriators 
are expropriated.”3 So, it is the centralization of capital that 
paves the way for socialist revolution. Yet the laws of centraliza- 
tion still remain to be developed. The scope of the present paper is 
modest and at the same time ambitious—modest, for it only brings 
together Marx’s hints and scattered remarks to knit them into a 
full-fledged theory of centralization; ambitious, for it then strives 
to go beyond that. ' 


Self-expansion of Capital 


There are three circuits in the total circulation process of 
capital: I) the circuit of money capital, M ... M’, II) the circuit 
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‘of productive capital, P... P’, and III) the circuit of commodity 
capital, C’... O”. The capitalist begins with a certain amount of 
money capital M; he buys commodities in the form of means of 
production and labour power, which he engages in a production 
process P, from which emerges another set of commoditities C’ 
which in turn becomes commodity capital when the capitalist takes 
it to the market to be exchanged for a larger sum of money M’. 
This is how individual capital accomplishes its self-expansion.4 
It can be presented schematically as follows: 
= II 
| 
M—C...P...CG/—M/’—C?’... PF...” — M” — 
| | : 
+t 








Ill 


The three circuits of capital are overlapping, such that any 
particular unit of capital simultaneously belongs to all the circuits 
at any given moment. The conditions of movement of the three 
types of capital, however, are not uniform. The history of evolu- 
tion of imperialism illustrates the point. In the classical era of 
imperialism, of which Adam Smith, Ricardo and Marx wrote, it 

“was commodity capital that crossed the national boundary of 
advanced capitalist country in the form of exported goods. The 
next phase of imperialism, which was identified by Lenin, saw 
the internationalization of money capital, that is, the “export of 
capital.” In the latest phase of imperialism, the productive capital 
is internationalized as transnational corporations spread their 
wings. 


2 “The circuits of the individual capitals intertwine, presuppose 
and necessitate one another, and form precisely in this interlacing, 
the movement of the total social capital.’ Here we note two dis- 
tinct concepts, namely, individual capital and social capital. Marx 
observes: a © 


The fact that the social capital is equal to the sum of the indi- 
vidual capitals (including the joint-stock capital or the state 
capital, so far as governments-employ productive wage-labour 
in mines, railways etc., perform the function of indus- 
trial capitalists), and that the aggregate movement of social 
capital is equal to the algebraic sum of the movements of the 
individual capitals, does not in any way preclude the pos- 
sibility that this movement as the movement of a single indivi- 
dual capital, may present other phenomena than the same 
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movement does when considered: from the point of view of a 
part of the aggregate movement of social capital, hence in its . 
interconnection with the movements of its other parts.® . 


He adds: Every individual capital forms, however, but an 

. individualised fraction, a fraction endowed with individual 
life, as it were, of the aggregate social capital, just as every 
individual capitalist is but an individual element of the capi- 
talist class. The movement of the social capital consists of the 
totality of the movements of its individualised fractional parts, 
the turnovers of the individual capitals.’ 


The self-expansion of individual capital is accomplished 
through the appropriation of surplus value by maximizing the rate 
of profit, while the movement of the social capital leads to the egua- 
lization of rates of profit. Individual capital is a thing as well asa 
relation, and so is the social capital; moreover, the social capital 
denotes another dimension of social relation, namely, the relation 
between industrial, financial and commercial branches, and also 
between branches, sectors and departments of the productive 
system.§ 

It is also to be ‘noted ‘that ‘in a capitalist economy, state 
capital is an integral part of social capital. In juridical form, state 
capital is indeed different from private joint-stock capital, but its 
movements determine, and are determined by, the movements of 
social capital. l 


Concentration 


The other name of self-expansion of individual capital is 
concentration of capital, according to Marx. It has nothing to do 
with the statistical concept of concentration ratio on the pattern 
of Gini, Lorenz or Atkinson. The concentration of capital in the 
Marxian sense is measured in absolute terms with reference toa 
single individual capital, without regard to the rest of the indivi- 
dual capitals; in other words, it is not a ratio of any two magni- 
tudes. At one place Marx says that “simple concentration of the 
means of production and of the command over labour... is identi- 
cal with accumulation,” and at another he equates “the rate of 
self-expansion of the total capital” with “the rate of profit.’”° 

“ Every individual capital is a larger or smaller concentration 
of the means of production, with a corresponding command over a 
arger or smaller labour-army,” says Marx. “Every accumulation 
becomes the means of new accumulation.”! Clearly, by concen- 
tration Marx does not mean anything like the Gini coefficient or 
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the Lorenz ratio. Now, accumulation is the prime mover of capita- 

lism, and concentration increases with accumulation. > 
With the increasing mass of wealth which functions as capital, 
accumulation increases the concentration of that wealth in the 
hands of individual capitalists, and thereby widens the basis 
of production on a large scale and of the specific methods of 
capitalist production. The growth of social capital is effected 
by the growth of many individual capitals." 


Since the rate of profit isuniform throughout the economy, 
should every capitalist accumulate the entire profits (or equal pro- 


portion of profit) then each individual capital would grow at the- 
same rate. In that event, there would be a continuous rise in the ` 


concentration of capital in the Marxian sense, but not so in the 
usual statistical sense. To put it differently, a constancy in the 
statistical concentration ratio does not imply a cessation of the 
Marxian concentration of capital. 


Movements of social capital tend to bring about equali- 
zation of profit rate throughout the economy, but in fact profit 
rates do vary from one branch of production to another at any 
given period. Besides, as we know, ‘‘one portion (of the surplus 
value) if employed as capital, is accumulated’ and the portion of 
this plough-back may not be the same for every individual capita- 
list. A bigger capitalist accumulates a larger percentage of the 
surplus value appropriated by him. Hence, the rates of self-expan- 
sion of .various individual capitals—that is to say, their rates of 
concentration—differ. If the bigger capital effects a higher rate 
of self-expansion, then the statistical concentration ratio would 
rise with the Marxian concentration of capital. 

With the rising concentration of capital a qualitative change 
takes place—the organic composition of capital goes up, and hence 
the rate of profit declines bringing in its traila crisis which we 
shall take up for discussion below. 


Centralization 


Individual capitals are subject to two types of forces: 
centrifugal and centripetal. “All other circumstances remaining 
the same, individual capitals, and with them the concentration of 
the means of production, increase in such proportion as they form 
aliqout parts of the total social capital. At the same time portions 
of the original capital disengage themselves and function as new 
independent capitals. Besides other causes, the division of pro- 
perty, within capitalist families, plays a great part in this. With 


+ 
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the accumulation of capital, therefore, the number of capitalists 
grows to a greater or lesser extent! .... The part of social capital 
domiciled in each particular sphere of production is-divided among 
many capitalists who face one another as independent commodity- 
producers competing with each other. Accumulation and concen- 
tration accompanying it are, therefore, ‘not only scattered over 
many points, but the increase of each functioning ‘capital is 
thwarted by the formation of new and the sub-division of old 
capitals.”!8 Marx concludes: “Accumulation, therefore, presents 
_itself, on the one hand, as increasing concentration of the means 
of production and of the command over labour; on the other, as 
repulsion of many individual capitals one from another. ™16 
The centrifugal behaviour—‘this splitting-up of the total 
social capital into many individual capitals or the repulsion of its 
fractions one from another”—is counteracted by a centripetal 
tendency. This centripetal tendency among individual capitals is 
known as the centralization of capital, which ‘does not mean that 
` simple concentration of the means of production and of the 
command over labour, which is identical with accumulation.” 
Marx makes the distinction very clear in so many words. Centra- 
lization is attraction of ‘‘capitals already formed, destruction of 
their individual independence, expropriation of capitalist by capitalist, 
transformation of many small into few large capitals.” He goes 
on to add: 


This process (centralization) differs from the former (concen- 
“tration) in this that it only presupposes a change in the distri- 
bution of capital alreddy to hand and ‘functioning... 
Capital grows in one place to a huge mass in a single hand, 
because it has in another place been lost by many. This is 
centralisation proper, as distinct from accumulation and 
concentration .... Centralisation may.result from a mere 
change in the distribution of capitals already existing, from 
a simple alteration in the quantitative grouping of the com- 
ponent parts of social capital.!” 


Competition and Credit 


Thus, while the concentration of capital is a result of the 
self-expansion of individual capital by ploughing back the surplus 
value into accumulation; the centralization is only a re-ordering 
of the existing masses of capital. 

` What are the principal means of effecting centralization? 
Marx mentions two: competition and credit. ‘The battle of com- 
petition is fought by cheapening of commodities. The cheapness 
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of commodities depends, ceteris paribus, on the productiveness of 
labour, and this again on the scale of production. Therefore, the 
larger capitals beat the smaller.” Furthermore, it is to be noted that 
“with the development of the capitalist mode of production, there 
is an increase in the minimum amount of individual capital necess- 
ary to carry on business under its normal conditions. The smaller 
capitals, therefore, crowd into spheres of production which Modern 
Industry has only sporadically orincompletely got hold of. Here 
competition rages in direct proportion to the number, and in 
inverse proportion to the magnitudes, of the antagonistic ‘capitals: 
It always ends in the ruin of many small capitalists, whose capitals 
partly pass into the hands of their conquerors, partly vanish.” The 
other means of centralization is the credit system, on which Marx 
has the following to say: 


With capitalist production an altogether new force comes 
into play—the credit system which in its first stages furtively 
creeps in as the humble assistant of accumulation, drawing 
into the hands of individual or associated capitalists, by invi- 
sible threads, the money resources which are scattered, over 
the surface of society, in larger or smaller amounts; but it 
soon becomes anew and terrible weapon in the battle of 
competition and is finally transformed into an enormous 
social mechanism for the centralisation of capitals. 


The Consequences 


Marx observes that the development of capitalism continu- 
ously réinforces the centripetal tendency of individual capitals, and 
this happens for three reasons: a) “‘commensurately with the 
development of capitalist production and accumlation there deve- 
lop the two most powerful levers of centralisation — competition 
and credit”’;.b) ‘‘the.progress of accumulation increases the ma- 
terial amenable to centralisation, i. e., individual capitals”; and c) 
“the expansion of capitalist production creates. ..the technical 
means necessary for those immense industrial undertakings which 
require a previous centralisation of capital for their accomplish- 
ment.” Marx concludes: “Today, therefore, the force of attraction, 
drawing together individual capitals, and the tendency to central- 
isation are stronger than ever before.” 


What are the consequences of centralization? ‘‘Centralisa- 
tion completes the work of accumulation by enabling industrial 
capitalists to extend the scale of operations... . Everywhere the 
increased scale of industrial establishments is the starting point 
for a more comprehensive organisation of the collective work of 
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many, for a wider development of their material motive forces— 
in other words, for the progressive transformation of isolated 
processes of production carried on by customary methods, into 
processes of production socially combined and scientifically arran- 
ged.... The masses of capital fused together overnight by centrali- 
sation reproduce and multiply as others do, only more rapidly, 
thereby becoming new and powerful levers in social accumulation. 
Therefore, when we speak of the progress of social accumulation 
we tacitly include—today—the effects of centralisation.” 


We now make an attempt to build up further on the basis 
of Marx’s formulations. The two processes—concentration and 
centralization—are inherent features of capitalism and they are at 
work simultaneously. Marx says that “the increasing concentration 
of the social means of production in the hands of individual 
capitalists is, other things remaining equal, limited by the degree 
of increase of social wealth.” By contrast, “the field of action (of 
centralization) is... not limited by the absolute growth of social 
wealth, by the absolute limits of accumulation .... Progress in 
centralisation does not in any way depend upon a positive growth 
in the magnitude of social capital.” He emphasizes that “this is 
the specific difference between centralisation and concentration, 
the latter being only another name for reproduction on an exten- 
ded scale.” To put it differently, while concentration of individual 
capital necessarily implies increase in the social capital, centrali- 
zation does not. Marx says this much, but the line of argument 
can be extended further. 


The Cycle 


Centralization of capital is a process in which one capital- 
ist kills many, which ends in the ruin of many small capitalists 
_ whose capitals partly pass into the hands of their conquerors, 
partly vanish. Some individual capitals become bigger by swallow- 
ing up weaker ones, and some others simply perish. We contend 
that when this process is dominant in the economy, on balance, 
the growth of social capital slows down as new capitals hesitate 
to emerge and certain amount of the existing capital partly vani- 
shes. The rate of accumulation of social capital is slower, that is 
to say, concentration of capital is reduced. 


The concentration and centralization of capital are two 
distinct processes; there is no reason why they should be of equal 
force all the time. On the contrary, there may be a cycle: at one 
phase, concentration is dominant, followed by a phase when cen- 
tralization is uppermost, to be followed again by concentration as 
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the more powerful feature of the economy, and so on. It is possi- 
ble to construct such a schema from Marx’s writings. Particularly 
relevant is the following statement of Marx: 


+ 


A fall in the rate of profit and accelerated accumulation are 
different expressions of the same process only so inso far as 
both reflect the development of productiveness. Accumulation, 

in turn, hastens the fall’ of the rate of profit, inasmuch as it 
implies concentration of capital on a lage scale, and thus a 
higher composition of capital. On the other hand, a fall in 
the rate of profit again hastens the concentration of capital 
and ‘its centralisation through expropriation of minor capital- 
ists, the few direet producers who still have anything left to be 
expropriated. This accelerates accumulation with regard to 
mass, although the rate of accumulation falls with the rate of 
profit. 


On the other-hand, the rate of self-expansion of the total 
social capital, or the rate of profit, being the goal of capitalist 
production (just as self-expansion of capital is its only purpose), 
-its fall checks the formation of new independent capitals and 
thus appears as a threat to the development of the capitalist 
production process. It breeds over-production, speculation, 
crises, and surplus capital alongside surplus-population.” 


Concentration of capital leads to a rise in the organic com- 
position, and hence a fall in the rate of profit which in turn checks 
the formation of new independent capitals. Meanwhile, stronger 
capitals expropriate the weaker ones, that is, centralization comes 
into full swing. Now, capitals having been reorganized to enable 
production on a larger scale, concentration of capital is resumed 
with greater vigour, only to pave the way for a further rise in the 
organic composition of capital, a decline in the rate of profit, and 
centralization of capital all over again. And so on, 


Essence and Manifestation 


What is the essence of centralization of capital? What are 
its manifestations? What are the empirical indicators and criteria? 
What are the statistical tests? Immediately one is reminded of the 
debate on the mode of production in Indian agriculture which 
took place in the Economic and Political Weekly some years ago. 
Indeed some of the methodological issues raised at that time come 
back in the present context also. 


`~ 


Movements of individual capitals, as recorded in statistical 
data, are the joint result of concentration and centralization. One 
must learn how to separate the two effects before arriving at any 
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conclusion about either. Besides, one must not mix up the statis- 
tical concentration ratio with the Marxian concepts of concen- 
tration and centralization. To illustrate, we consider the following. 
There are three capitals, A, B and C, with assets Rs 45 million, 
Rs 35 million and Rs 20 million respectively in year One; in year 
Two their assets increase to Rs 90 million, Rs 80 million, and Rs 30 
million respectively, and then between years Two and Three the 
two capitals A and B are centralized and their combined assets 
stand at Rs 200 million in year Three, while the assets of C come 
to Rs 100 million in year Three. These data are summarized 
below: 


(In Rs Mituton) 
Year 
Capital One Two Three 
A 45 90 
00 
B 35 80 i 
G 20 30 100 
Social capital 100 200 300 


All through, the concentration of capital goes on in capital 
C, as assets rise from Rs 20 million to Rs 30 million and then to 
Rs 100 million. Concentration takes place also in individual 
capitals A and B between years One and Two and in the centra- 
lized capital AB between years Two and Three. In brief, these data 
indicate a continuous rise in concentration of capital in the 
Marxian sense (but not in the statistical sense as we shall see 
below). 


These data can be expressed in percentages as follows: 


(PERCENTAGE) 
f Year 
Capital One Two Three 
A 45.00 45.00 } 67.00 
‘B 35.00 40.00 
Cc 20.00 15.00 33.00 
Social capital 100.00 100.00 100.00 


A and B account for 80 percent of total capital in year One, 
85 percent in year Two and 67 percent in year Three. Hence, the 
‘‘concentration ratio” increases in year Two, but decreases in year 
Three. It would be wrong to conclude that these data negate the 
Marxian laws of concentration and centralization, for they do 
nothing of that kind. Even though A’s share has not increased in 
year Two, the Marxian concentration of capital has taken place 
there; even though C’s share has declined in year Two, yet the 
Marxian concentration of capital has taken place there. Again, 
though the combined share of AB has declined from 85 percent to 
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67 percent between years Two and Three, the Marxian centraliza- 
tion of capital has taken place there, in addition to the concentra- 
tion of capital in the Marxian sense. This simple example is highly 
significant for it points to the confusion which pervades much of 
the Indian literature on this topic. 

Marx discusses the processes of concentration and centrali- 
zation in terms of mainly one type of capital — the means of 
production, that is, productive capital. But he also occasionally 
refers to the command over labour power and the credit system 
which imply money capital. To complete the analysis, therefore, 
we must consider all the three forms of capital: money capital, 
productive capital and commodity capital. That is to say, concen- 
tration and centralization occur in the financial system, produc- 
tive system, as well as in the trade and commerce system, and the 
movements of concentration and centralization in these three 
systems may not always be uniform. Accordingly, there may be 
various forms of centralization in a given capitalist economy, and 
these forms may vary from one concrete case to another. There 
are indeed different ways of annexing or absorbing other individual 
capitals, 


Underdeveloped Capitalism 


Now a few words about these laws in an underdeveloped 
capitalist economy where capitalism does not yet hold full sway 
in all the sectors ofthe economy and is dominated by imperialism 
We call it underdeveloped capitalism, for short; it is also known 
as “peripheral capitalism”, ‘dependent capitalism” and such other 
names. Here, the accumulation of capital is below the rate which 
is warranted by the volume of surplus value generated therein, 
since a sizable part of the surplus value is drained out by foreign 
capital; so the concentration of capital is somewhat slower. As 
for the centrifugal and centripetal tendencies of individual capitals, 
there are many contradictory forces. Division of capital among 
members of the capitalist family leads to fragmentation of capital. 
On the other hand, rapid development of technology abroad creates 
the technical means required for organizing large-scale industrial 
undertakings. Increasing concentration in the sphere of money 
capital (credit system) further facilitates the tendency of centrali- 
zation of productive capital. Underdeveloped capitalism may 
also experience increasing centralization in commodity capital as 
well, since trading in an inelastic home market is quite lucrative; 
side by side, petty trade may also proliferate as the impoverished 
section of the bourgeoisie finds no other means of livelihood. 
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In short, the Marxian laws of concentration and centraliza- 
tion of capital would manifest themselves in a complex fashion 
in an underdeveloped capitalism. It is futile to examine only the 
share of assets, sales or production of a few industrial units, some- 
what arbitrarily chosen, and to pass judgment on the validity or 
otherwise of the Marxian laws by comparing variations of these 
shares over a period of time. Lenin’s two laws of uneven develop- 
ment—uneven development of capitalism and uneven development 
under capitalism™'—impart an additional degree of complexity to 
` the process of capital accumulation in such an economy. 

As for India, it can be said in passing that there are enough 
indications of concentration and centralization taking place. The 
well-documented fact of steady (though uneven) growth of the so- 
called large business houses points to the joint effect of self-expansion 
of individual capitals as well as attraction and replusion of consti- 
tuent parts of social capital. We are not aware of any attempt so 
far to isolate various components of this joint effect. However, it 
is quite evident that the credit system is well developed in India to 
facilitate centralization of capital. Commercial banks mobilize 
money resources that are scattered throughout the economy and 
put them at the disposal of big capitals. Such institutions as the 
Industrial Credit and Investment Corporation of India (ICICI), 
Industrial Finance Corporation (IFC), the Life Insurance Corpo- 
ration of India (LIC), the Industrial Development Bank of India 
(IDBI), and the Unit Trust of India (UTI) have come lately into 
the picture to extend a helping hand to centralization of money 
capital through underwriting of new market issues, direct invest- 
ment and credit, which are enjoyed mostly by bigger capitals. Two 
business houses, namely, the Tata and Birla, account for over one- 
fifth of LIC?s investments in industry which was Rs 3222 million 
in 1976-77. Since its inception in 1964, IDBI has given “normal 
direct industrial assistance” to the tune of about Rs 10,000 million 
upto 1977-78, of which over 90 percent was in the size class of 
Rs 5 million or more, and presumably bigger capitals have taken 
advantage of the assistance. Year-wise breakdown of IDBI assi- 
-~ stance is given in Table I. 

Marx refers to the formation of joint-stock companies, and 
amalgamation of existing companies as the specific means of 
centralization of productive capital, “the means of production”. 
Once he remarked: “The world would still be without railways if 
it had to wait until accumulation had got a few individual capitals 
far enough to be adequate for the constriction of a railway. 
Centralisation, on the contrary, accomplished this in the twinkling 
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TABLE I 
IDBI Investment IN INDUsTRY (IN Rs MILLION) ' 
Year Total normal direct Assistance in the size class of 

assistance to industry Rs 5 million and above 
1971-72 647 - $98.5 
1972-73 631 533.8 
1974-75 783 710.2 
1975-76 1164 1075.5 
1976-77 2299 _ 2202.4 
1977-78 2230 2145.3 
1964-1978 9694 | ` 9267.5 


source: Annual Reports of IDBI 


of an eye, by means of joint stock companies.” In India the same _ 
process is effected also through inter-corporate investments, joint 
directorships and similar other means. Sometimes, centralization 
occurs in the sphere of commodity capital: a bigger company gets 
the product made by smaller capitals- and sells it in the market 
under its-own brand name, and thereby it expropriates the surplus 
value appropriated by the latter. 


Briefly, in a concrete Situation of underdeveloped capitalism 
asin the Indian economy, concentration and centralization of, 
capital can occur in a number of ways, and in a complex fashion. 
This area of research yet remains an uncharted territory. 
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SUDIPTA KAVIRAJ . 


Concept of Man in Political Theory 


PART ONE 


PHILOSOPHY, Hegel thought, was a tragedy man played with 
himself. This was, of course, a very abstract proposition; Hegel 
used such abstractions liberally. This man whose tragedy was 
philosophy had to be an abstract man—his society, his time, his 
culture all left unspecified. Still there was an implicit significance 
- in the way Hegel asked this question. 


Why should men ever ask themselves what man is? Philoso- 
phers have kept coming back to it: On occasions, ‘when society 
was stable and its politics quiet, they answered this question with 
an air of finality, For some, man was an incorrigible sinner; for 
others a seeker of good life, for still others, a seeker of profit. All 
such certainties were shortlived. While the going was good people. 
accepted these judgments. But these certainties were questioned, 
turned to doubt and replaced by new ones that appeared adequate 
for a new age. For ages this inherent relativism was not noticed by 
philosophers themselves. Insulation between theories was so com- 
plete that each group tended to think within the sealed interior of 
their own system, wondering how others could be so misled on so 
simple a question. Hegel noted this relativism. Philosophy appeared 
to him consequently as a most romantic of projects—the story of 
man’s self-recognition, man’s attempt to know what man is. To 
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define him in terms of a set of constants is nearly an insult. For he 
can become more than what he is.} 


This is what makes Hegel’s way of posing the question 
suggestive, despite its abstraction. It brings out its internal 
dialectical structure, its historical and necessarily relative quality. 
Every society creates man after its own image, to suit its own 
special needs. It is a dualimage, for.it serves a dual purpose—a 
combination ofan ideal and a reflection; of what man was and 
what he ought to be. The implicit image of man that an age builds 
up gives us a privileged glimpse into the centre of its culture, the 
inner recesses of its consciousness. This is the point on which the 
mind of the society is most prepared, and also the least. Here it 
tries to sell its favourite illusions, and-also gives itself away. 


Other theorists had also occasionally noted this structure 
before Hegel. But they put this to different use. Hobbes, for 
instance, had suggested a simple procedure consisting of two 
moments. The advantage with social theory, thought Hobbes, was ` 
that men could “see” inside themselves as into other men. Since 
all men were machines similary constructed, finding out the 
structure of instincts should not be difficult. He assumed naively 
that this would provide a psychological basis for political theory 
as secure as the axioms of geometry.? Ironically, his theory 
drew: critical fire at the point where he had least expected it. 
Leviathan had the curious distinction of irritating all sides? Every- 
body was suspicious of his formulations. Hobbes had not thought 
of one question: why the characteristics of human nature excited 
so much of debate, why it appeared different to men of different 

. periods. He did not wonder why men had appeared as conclusively. 
collective to others as they appeared individualistic to him. Medie- 
valists and Cartesians beleieved in the existence of a single 
immutable human nature. Ideological battles were fought on this 
concept. Feudals argued that men were by nature collectivists, 
others that they were eternally bourgeois. Only by the middlé of 
the 19th century such eternalist ideas were discarded. 


Major concepts of man show a paradoxical quality. These 
are subtle but ubiquitously effective. Often they provide organizing 
principles of whole cultures. The way asociety creates its dominant 
human imageis reflected in all domains of thinking. In subtle 
forms it permeates its culture. A society, a movement, a theory 
expresses its implicit concept of man through all modes of expres- 
sion, through its articulation and its silence. It is manifested in 
its social codes, formal laws, informal behaviour systems, its high 
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art, its self-conscious theory. It externalizes its self-image, what it 
thinks of itself—a delicate mixture of what it is and what it would 
like others to take it for. Often this image of man reveals both 
convictions and uncertainties, vanities and fears. Creating the 
basic concept of man is always a reconstruction. One does not 
find it all in one place. There are scattered hints, occasional clear 
lines. They have to be put together in a mosaic until a recogniz- 
able profile stands out. 


Precapitalist Models 


Political theory is commonly considered to have begun with 
Aristotle. However there were others before him who had tried to 
think systematically about politics—its ideals and actualities. Plato 
was one of them. Aristotle is supposed to have inaugurated the 
discipline with his statement that “man is a political animal.’ 
This is partly a misunderstanding. Aristotle did not intend this as 
a political formulation. It was a sociological truism. Greek philo- 
sophy, unlike the modern one, did not have distinct terms for state 
‘and society.® 

Ancient Greeks, unlike their modern counterparts, were 
quite frank about the apologetic function of political theory. 
Intellectuals normally came from the leisured classes. Political 
theorists, by definition, belonged to the gainfully unemployed. 
Plato and Aristotle apparently lived in their academies under a 
delightful dispensation under which livelihoods had less to be 
looked after than modern entrepreneurial fortunes. Naturally, the 
beneficiaries of such a social arrangement would find it just. Both 
Plato and Aristotle worked out arguments to justify this hierarchi- 
cal system,.thoughin different ways. They certainly thought of 


some variations,- but almost entirely on the level of forms of 
government. The basic economic constitution of society was a 


nonproblem. Aristotle, being a realist, was considerably more 
explicit in his justification than Plato. But both. related the idea 
of justice not to the idea of equality as we would do today, but to 
the concept of order.® Primitive ideals of justice would have appe- 
aled more to the policeman than to the social reformer. Aristotle ` 
was to surpass all previous ingenuity in rationalization. He actu- 
ally presumed to define his terms so that there wasa general 
inversion of the meaning of the concepts. Given his definitions 
only inequality could be called justice. “Injustice arises when, 
equals are treated unequally; and unequals are treated equally” — 
easily one of the most sophisticated methods of justification of 
social inequality.’ Both Plato and Aristotle were struck by the 
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orderliness evident in the universe of nature and its similarity to 
regimes of human justice— an unfortunate and apologist idea that 
would persist down to Leibniz. 


The idea of a synchrony between divine and human law 
went back to the Pythagorians. Ancient philosophies arose out of 
a sense of wonder at the “order” that governed natural pheno- 
mena.® Natural philosophies registered this wonder in various 
ways. But often, after their major natural investigation, philoso- 
phers asked themselves, in a relaxed, almost a casual fashion, if 
the social world was also not held together by similar laws. For 
society was also a subset of the totality of observable phenomena. 
And if it is established that the entire universe is run according to 
some rules, itis only logical to ask if this somewhat special part 
of objective reality also is not governed by them. So the question 
that ancient philosophers asked was the following: we find, they 
said in effect, that the natural world is governed by the articu- 
lation of law X, let us see if society is also structured the same 
way. Out of their. fondness for mathematical (to be precise, arith- 
metic) presentation,some of them likened justice to a square number? 
with an accent on relational symmetry in a physical sense. Since 
they -often believed in complete transitivity of arithmetic into 

‘geometrical propositions, they sometimes presented numbers as 
collections of points. i 


000 
0000 


In such geometrical representations every point has an 
appointed place, as does every cluster.. Similarly, they argued,in 
a society every person and group must fillan appointed place. 
Society had what we would calla “structure.” But this allegory 
(and it is, despite its honourable source, a rather poor allegory) 
instantly introduced a conservative twist into the concept of justice. 
The business of human justice was to ensure that men and groups 

` never deviated from traditional hierarchies. It not only offered a 
conservative argument but it also built conservatism into the 
definitions. More dangerous still, it did this engagingly, with a lot 
of charm, through an interesting intellectual game. Politics was 
not an open activity, an act of choice. It did not offer options 
between two possible orientations of conservation and critique. It’ 
was by definition the act of preservation of the status quo of powers 
and functions. Making justice simply an equivalent of order 
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removed the dynamite from political theory, the critical arguments 
or equality and revolution. 

Of course, Plato and Aristotle were more acute observers 
of politics than their cruder. predecessors. But they continued the 
apologist tradition. Despite the grandeur of its architecture, Plato’s 
system was based on a simple conception of man. It led naturally 
to a simple-minded theory of politics. His view of human nature 
was almost chemical. It had three elements. Men’s personalitics 
were made of variable proportions of reason, spirit and appetite, 
in that strict moral order. Accordingly, human personalities, or 
what Plato, after the more romantic usage of his time, called 
their souls, were of three types depending on which element pre- 
dominated in a particular mixture. The moral hierarchy of 
elements, therefore, is transitive to a strict hierarchy of men. 
Plato showed contempt about appetite men—a natural ten- 
dency when one’s own appetitive requirements are sv well looked 
after. Not surprisingly, inteJlectuals— people of Plato’s own sort— 
came at the top of the hierarchy, a very pardonable professional 
weakness. Warriors came second, while the superfluous people 
who did nothing more than produce the society’s means of exis- 
tence, last. Slaves, accounting for a large proportion of all city- 
states, were altogether out of reckoning, presumably beneath the 
notice of political philosophy. - 


Plato’s Ideal State 


Plato’s ideal state would have been ruled by philosopher-kings 
aided by lesser intellectuals called guardians—a typical professor’s 
utopia.!? Popper, incidentally, took Plato’s scheme for a totalitarian 
model of society, and undertook, a little over two thousand years 
later, a detailed critique of Plato’s ideas, though in 1945 there was 
no imminent danger of any society adopting them.) In fact, even 
in ancient Greece, professors were never serious challengers to 
rulers, though at times rulers overestimated their proficiency in 
philosophy. Philosophers, in such cases, did not dispel their illu- 
sions. Plato’s model state included another interesting contrivance: 
a grotesque eugenic principle for selection of rulers. This vulgarity, 
as other similar suggestions, was, of course, proposed out of the 
noblest of motives. : 

Plato’s scheme had a simple but perfect structure. In design 
it was a theory of an ascending order of symmetric wholes. The 
three parts of the soul, three types of people, the three functionally 
different social classes, hierarchically ordered and performing a 
morally hierarchical order of duties, fit into a perfect design. 
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Assuming that the nobler virtues are also the scarcer, a series of 
isomorphic triangles comes out. But despite its quality of design it 
was a fundamentally conservative doctrine of, as an English 
admirer of Plato put it, “my station and its duties? 19. 

There was, however, a less conservative stream in Plato’s 
thinking. This was his theory of essence.’® All things have essence, 
which is their “form”, their most complete, perfect, ideal state. 
This was doubtless an idea that occurred to him through his 
interest in mathematics.14 Plato was a philosopher of transcendence 
and so believed that all reality was contingent, an imperfect image 
of what it can be ideally, and straining towards its more perfect 
potentiality. Though fundamentally a theory suitable to solve 
mathematical problems (geometric, to be exact), and the logical 
problem of universals, it had interesting results when applied to 
an understanding of man. It turned the concept of man wide open. 
Man’s definition was not to be found in what he was, but in what 
he could become. Consequently, Plato’s theory, in its final form, 
showed a somewhat contradictory quality. Both conservatives and 
radicals could draw comfort from him. His theory had this creative 
tension—between a.theory of inflexible political order and a 
concept of man as a constant potentiality, a being who crossed all 
frontiers who constantly surpasssed himself. 


Rationalization of Arbitrary Decisions 


Modern political science does not look kindly at Plato. 
Aristotle is supposed to have founded it on solidly empirical foun- 
dations. His Nichomachean Ethics ended on the formulation that all 
things aim at some good. His Politics started from the one that 
political associations, being the highest of all, aims, at the highest 
good. Man was destined by nature to be a polis inhabiting animal. 
This is a sociological truism, stating simply that man must live in 
a society. As an organic thinker, Aristotle believed that the whole 
is logically prior to its parts. He said, accordingly, that a man 
living outside of society must be either a beast or god.1® Obviously 
he would not have taken kindly to the ideal of Robinson Crusoe." 
Man must belong to the polis. Because “justice, which is the deter- 
_mination of what is just,is an ordering of the political organi- 
sation.”!8 Aristotle’s theory of justice was, however, the crux of 
his conservatism, “Injustice arises when equals are treated unequ- 
ally, and when unequals are treated equally” isa rationalization 
of arbitrary decisions, which sounds to be just. Greek society was 
based on a system of slavery, and Aristotle provided a rationality 
for that too. All men did not have rationality in an equal measure. 
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Those who had an excess over the average were obviously inten- 
ded by nature to be masters, and those who fell belo w to be slaves.!9 
But how does one assess this rationality? Aristotle set out what was 
in the last analysis a circular argument. Ultimately, he argues, 
the fact that somebody was a slave indicated that he deserved to 
be one, a demonstration that would have hardly convinced the 
slaves. - 


Who should be a slave? One who is intellectually deficient? 
What determines that intellecutal deficiency? The fact that one is 
a slave? But the ancient Greek states constantly fought among 
themselves and took slaves in war. In a war it is not the most philo- 
sophical side that wins—a fact which caused Aristotle some embar- 
rassment. Readjusting his theory, he said there were two types of 
slavery—natural and conventional—and admitted that conventional 
slavery could lead to anomalous situations. He is supposed to 
have freed his slaves at his death—-a shrewd but not generous 
gesture for he enjoyed their services when it mattered. These side 
issues, however, did not alter the basically conservative thrust of his 
theory. He did not think the search for an ideal state was worth 
while. It was more reasonable to look for the best practicable state 
—an argument that makes one involuntarily remember Dr Pangloss 
in Voltaire’s Candide. For it is never a long way from the best practi- 
cable state to the state that exists. Arisiotle’s views on the political 
rights of the basic classes were not different from Plato’s. Since 
one could not think of economy in which the sole produce was 
abstract ideas, he had to allow the basic producers to carry on 
their activity in the vicinity of the slave owners. But ruling was a 
business strictly reserved for citizens. Of course he suggested that 
for good government the rulers must also take turns to be the 
ruled. But this was not a democratic idea in the modern sense. He 
was only advising aristocrats to be democratic among themselves, 
not to create’ disgruntled fractions. Governors will take turns as 
the governed, and vice versa. But the privilege of being governed — 
being politically relevant—belonged to citizens. The others, who 
did not participate in the making of the laws but only in being 
controlled by them, were subjects. 


Aristotle was an anti-feminist. Women also were unfit to 
rule, which left only a few male members of the leisured class in 
the tight circle of his political men. Within these limits, however, 
Aristotle could have claimed to have made an objective analysis. 
The reality of social classes did not escape his attention. Along 
with Plato, he squarely raised the central question of political 
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theory—the relation between economic and political power.?° 
Greek thinkers saw men as seekers after the elusive so-called ‘‘good:, 
life.” It was an active though intellectualist image of humanity.: 
Human intelligence was not to take things as given. Even if it 
could not create a world after its ideals, it could at least be criti-: 
cal of what existed. For the Greeks the wise man was an active 
agent. They did not accept alienation between knowing and being.. 
Finally, Greek philosophy had discovered, in a crude form, the 
dialectics of the concrete—the split between actuality and poten- | 
tiality. Reality moved forward through this tension. This providéd 
the living contradiction in the theories of Plato and Aristotle. 
They were certainly conservatives. But as conservatives of the 
highest order, they reflected on the dialectic structures of reality. 
So the concept of man. started out rather well. There was no hint, 
of his ultimate destiny of being turned into a compulsive shop-' 
keeper. He was above all a subject. 

After the classical Greek theory Roman legal positivism 
impoverished what political theory meant. Roman jurisprudence, 
, however, made one lasting contribution to European political 
thought. They had received the idea of a natural law from the 
Greek stoics. Roman jurists carried this theory farther. Roman 
military conquests were, in a way, enormous field trips in political 
anthropology. On these trips, Roman statesmen discovered the 
immense relativity of legal systems. As intelligent imperialists, they 


left those systems largely undisturbed. But the coexistence of ia 


various legal orders required the reference of some higher order’ 
that would provide criteria for resolution of disputes. The Roman’ 
version of natural law sought to provide this. Originally natural < 
law theories had an egalitarian inspiration: All men had rationa- 
lity, all legal systems, therefore, were different articulations of the’ 
basics of a common human structure of the mind. It created a 
system of injunctions which retained their universality at the cost 
of a certain necessary vagueness. For interpreting. positive law it 
was not always very helpful. Its implicit duality manifested itself 
during the great legal debates of the middle ages. In the medieval 
times, it was used as a justification of social impositions, parti- 
cularly from the Church. But radicals were to turn its pleasant 
ambiguity into account. Hierarchical systems were both upheld 
and challenged in its name. Laws of nature were after all the laws 
of God. And every social group had an image of divinity that did 
slightly better justice to its cause than to all others. Down to the 
English revolution of 1640 different sides to a political debate 
claimed to represent only what God thought on the matter.” From 


`s 
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extreme reactionaries to radicals like Winstanley all talked in the 
idiom of natural law.? It was obvious to one side that God was a 
perfect conservative; equally obvious to the others was that he 
must be a radical. ` 


Christianity destroyed the old active pagan image of man. 
From now on man would only receive, most of the time, raw deals. 
Institutionalized Christianity altered the fundamental premises of 
Greck philosophy that men were essentially good, rationally and 
emotionally perfectible. This was replaced by a brooding and 
gloomy vision of man’s condition—men were fundamentally evil. 
Social theorists sometimes underestimate the power of this inversion 
of the premise. It revolutionized thinking about man, though in 
a backward direction. By this simple device Christian theory 
brought off a transvaluation of values and reversed all meanings. 
This simple premise led to the magical dissolution of all Promet- 
hean motifs in the concept of man. If men are evil, then coercive 
and authoritatian structures are instantly transfigured. Liberty was 
converted into licence, freedom into anarchy, dissent into heresy. 
Political tyrants were turned into policemen of virtue, deserving 
congratulations, not criticism. The evil in the world was undeni- 
able. Butin the new theory, the cause of evil was shifted from 
outside man to inside him. 


Alienation of Man 


Much before Marx or Feuerbach, religious theorists had 
mastered the use of themes of alienation of man. But this use 
. differed radically from the later usage. Religious alienation 
theories turned the alienation-problematic into an apologetic 
device.” True, men were alienated from their essence in this life. 
But one should not look upon this with undue alarm; they will 
make up for their deprivation in exact proportion in the next. 
Religious alienation theories presupposed a converse relation 
between human experience in the two worlds. If one gets a minus 
here, he willmake up for it by plus in the coming life. This was 
a great solution to all social contradictions. Religion achieved the 
impossible in ideology. It could turn sentiments that were potenti- 
ally seditious quietist ones. It could subvert the origins of protest 
and turn them into a waiting. It solved all antinomies: between 
surfeit and want; happiness and suffering; unjust power and help- 
lessness~~antinomies that, given a secular understanding of politics, 
could have brought about radicalism. Leibniz, a mathematical 
philosopher, brought out these assumptions wonderfully: 


Since experience shows that God permits, for reasons unknown 
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to us, but doubtless very wise, and founded in a greater good, 
that there be many evil (persons who are) happy in this life, 
and many good (persons who are) unhappy which could not 
conform to the rules of a perfect government such as God’s 
if it were not redressed, it follows necessarily that there will 
be another life; and that souls do not perish at all with the 
visible body; olherwise there would be unpunished crimes, and good 
_ actions without recompense which is contrary to order.” 

By any standard this isa remarkable argument, showing 
how belief in metaphysical assumptions can turn even pure logic 
to rationalizing functions. Leibniz’s views show a curious tension 
between two world views that were struggling against each- other 
in his times, but coexisted in his thinking: belief in divine 
provenance and a logical understanding of natural order. Souls 
could not be allowed to perish and disturb the serene arithmetic 
of the Cartesian world. Leibniz experimented with mathematical 
parables for explaining social problems. At another place, he 


. compared justice with the natural orderliness of numbers, 


~ 


1 4 9 16 25 36... 
3 5 7 9 ll 


This showed that intervals between successive square num- 
bers were the successive odd numbers. He also worked out a. 
geometric analogue of this.” 


fea 
3 | 2 | 2 | i 
EARI EART 
7 | 6 | 5 | 4 





No doubt this contains a certain idea of ordering. But how 
exactly this helps us in understanding social and political ordering 
is not clear, unless, of course, we take it in its most conservative 
meaning that there is the same immutability about them. Leibniz’s 
preoccupation with mathematical parallels illustrates an interest- 
ing feature of social thinking of the pre-modern type. The ques- 
tion often was what social theory should take after—the logic of 
mathematics, or physics, or biology or cosmology. Hardly anyone 
before renaissance (before Spinoza to be precise) explored the 
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other possibility that the logic of social enquiry may not be at all 
reducible to any one of these. It may have a logic of its own. 


All through the period of theological dominance, the pro- 
blem of politics was denied its authenticity. It ceased to exist as a 
political problem. It was made a part of the much wider and 
more diffuse problem of “evil”. No doubt political oppression was 
also an evil. Subsuming it under a generic category, however, 
tended to dilute its ‘specificity, and reduced the sharpness of the 
question. In a later, more cruelly rationalistic age, Voltaire offered 
a stunning criticism of this mode of thinking: 


Either God wants to remove evil from this world and cannot; 
orhe can, but does not want to; or he neither wants to nor- 
can; or he wants toand can. If he wants to but cannot, this 
is impotence, which is contrary to the nature of God; if He 
can but does not want to, this is wickedness which is no less 
contrary to His nature; if he neither wants to nor can, this is 
at once wickedness and impotence; if He wants to and can 
(which is the only one of these possibilities fitting’ for God), 
whence then comes the evil which is on earth??? 


_ This was unanswerable. Medieval theology, even in its 
refitted Leibnizian’ form, was not logically equipped to handle 
such objections. Persistence of evil, political evil among various 
forms, subverted the systems of legitimation of medieval theory. 
Failure of the synthesis adopted by medieval ideology—fusing all 
evils into one general category, and giving it a religious character 
brought the political: question back onthe agenda, and gave it 
unprecedented urgency. If political evil could not be overcome 
by prayers and logical delusions, it could be answered only by 
political action. After renaissance, rationalist and instrumental 
political theory would gradually ‘turn in this direction. Political 
man was on his way to becoming a subject once more. 


Ascendant Capitalism 


Renaissance introduced new motifs in the field of thought: 
motifs of rational calculation, individualism, a general temper of 
the bourgeois age. One should not, of course, dogmatize such 
statements. ‘Bourgeois dissent to feudal  intellectualism . did 
not arise suddenly in renaissance Italy. It was a result of a subtle 
process of accumulation. Individualist and rationalist] intellectual 
traditions had been gaining strength. Renaissance announced its 
emergence asa paradigm of the future. The humanism of the 
renaissance had a truly paradigmatic depth, and richness of possi- 
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bilities, though its manifestation in political theory would take an 
interesting and embarrassing form. Beneath the complexities and 
contingencies of its growth, renaissance thought had interconnec- 
ted and inter-causal factors of secularism, materialism, humanism 
.and philosophical cynicism, and methodological principles of 
radical doubt. g 


Apparently, the political theory of renaissance was in con- 
tradiction with the humanism of its artistic culture. Critics who 
were often ecstatic about renaissance art were in despair about its 
political thought. Unable to find a “theory” that could align 
Machiavellianism with the beauty of plastic arts, they tended to 
think of political theory in isolation, enclosed within itself. Both 
sides developed a firm one-sidedness, and, as often happens in 
such cases, one sustained the other. But was the renaissance culture 
really divided against itself, into two irreconcilable models of 
man? Or were there some deeper structures of thought which 
resolved this dualism by some other common reference?. 


Modern art critics have pointed out that at the bottom of 
the revolution in the arts lay a methodological shift—a new way in 
which the artist related himself to his world, and to his object. 
Medieval culture imposed a logical and theoretical problem on-its 
representational arts. Since ‘religion was the only medium of 
expression, subjects were somewhat severely limited. Divine sub- 
jects of depiction posed serious difficulties for artists. They still 
practised an art of vision. The human body, therefore, was their 
natural and primary material. However, they had to prove some- 
how that their objects were not ordinary human beings, and they 
were forced to have recourse to symbolism to indicate the divinity 
of the subjects. But Christian artists could not use the simple 
symbolism of the pagan code in which every deity has specific 
non-transferable trademarks. About angels, who constituted a 
large part of the population, they could solve the problem by 
adding wings. In other figures, it had to be something less expli- 
cit. The medieval artists had to settle eventually for a manipula- 
' tion of expressions and poses. Unfortunately the usual photogenic 
expressions were suspect. The expressions painted had to be 
uncommon and less concrete. This accounted, partly, for some of 
the wooden clumsiness of medieval paintings. In trying to make 
the expressions more than ordinary, they made them less than. 
convincing. À 


Conversely, renaissance art „had a liberating quality about 
it—a return to life as it was lived, a return from stilted counter- 
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feits. Since deviation from anything that was concrete and human 
had become the rule for long, this coming back to ordinary human 
life and its occurrences had the shattering power of a revelation. 
_ It led to a revolution in the expressive language of the arts. The 
frozen gestures softened, became more lifelike, and, in the circum- 
stances, more graceful. It was. simply the elegance of the living. 
` Art started recording the wonders not of the unreal, but of the 
real world. Roems spoke directly of the romance of real men and 
women, and not of dummies for cosmic forces. It simply redis- 
covered the wonder of human life. It was a return to the simple, 
the natural and the real. But it was also an emancipation. 


Political theory was meanwhile being emancipated ina 
different way, now looking more like politics than theology. 
Machiavelli’s achievement, in principle, resembled the triumph of 
the artists. It was on a different terrain, in an altogether different 
medium in reference to other problems. But it had an unmistak- 
‘ able similarity of mode. He showed politics just as it was, without 
cosmetics, without edifying obfuscations, as a terrain of secular 
solutions of secular problems. His contemporaries found his secu- 
larism too harsh and shocking. Under the circumstances, it 
appeared as a revolution, and indeed it was. What Machiavelli 
_ changed was not merely the language of political analysis. That 
was one of the minor by-products. He changed its very way of 
looking at things. Like all revolutions, it began at the definitions. 
He discovered for political philosophy a new subject matter. 


Rediscovery of Man 


Renaissance culture certainly rediscovered man; but it was 
not men in their collectivity, ruled by herd instinct, a mass cling- 
ing together in the face of a hostile environment. It was a celebra- 
tion of man existing as an individual—creative, arrogant, critical, 
symbolizing the Promethean spark, All men exist as individuals. 
Celebration, of individuals could, in that sense, be a restatement 
of a truism. It was not. In one respect, renaissance humanism 
contained a disdainful attitude towards ordinary men, to indivi- 
duals who did not stand out. 'It developed the cult of the specta- 
cular individual. Of course, those who were considered worthy of 
celebration were not always of high status. Its culture had a certain 
democratic quality about it. But they were always extraordinary 
people. They were heroes of intellect, or men of action, or saintli- 
ness, or women of remarkable beauty. It glorified the creative, 
successful, spectacular individual, and lacked the deeper humanity 
which sympathizes with failures. Yet a subtle insult of an elitist 
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bourgeois individualism is latent in much of renaissance culture. 
It could treat one set of people as more than life-size on condition 
they treated others as less. Of course theorists of the renaissance 
did this with primitive vigour and candour. It contained the ele- 
ment that would gradually transform it into the haughty, undemo- 
cratic, oppressive individualism of high capitalism. It would 
provide in a couple of hundred years the great rationalization of 
industrial inhumanity. The roots of later bourgeois theory should 
not be missed in the great and pleasant abstractions of this period. 
Machiavelli’s prince and Raphael’s figures are all heroes, not 
ordinary men. 

Subtly, by degrees, the definition of man would be subver- 
ted by elevating it out of proportion. The interchangeability of 
man with successful men would bring about a counter-revolution 
in the idea of what men were. The concept of man was to become 
incomparably rich, at the cost of making eligibility more difficult. 
Turning some into supermen had its logical obverse in treating the 
others as brutes. 


New Species of Heroes 


Now who were these extraordinary individuals? The standard 
answer of the renaissance was: the talented, the heroic, the saintly, 
the revolutionaries of thought. Renaissance art maintained its 
generally high standards for eligibility to be artistically immorta- 
lized. But gradually, there would be other pressures. Those with 
lesser claims to military or intellectual glory naturally fought for 
the inclusion of more prosaic virtues—the foremost among them, 
the new virtue of money-making. Capitalist society introduced a 
new species of heroes—the heroes of finance, to be succeeded in 
time by those of industry. Eventually, the “unheroic” bourgeoisie, 
depicted with such a fascinating combination of fatality and 
sarcasm by romantic artists, sidled their way into the fringes of 
accepted greatness. Afterwards, as it happened everywhere the 
bourgeoisie went, they tried to set up monopolies, 

These tendencies were almost exactly . replicated in the ` 
political theory. Machiavelli reflected the two aspects of the 
renaissance concept with equal vividness. He starts a paradigmatic 
theory, and at once gives it its pure, limit, form. He shows utter 
contempt for the common man. They were the dupes, the tools, 
the victims, the excuse for the statesmanship of his prince. The 
princes are another matter. The two human types—surely, logi- 
cally extreme types, created specifically for the dramatization of 

his argument—belong almost to different species. Machiavelli 
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shows the unmistakable characteristics of a historically ascendant 
paradigm. He is so convinced of the correctness of his doctrine 
that he does not bother to conceal its unpleasant aspects. His 
concept of the prince shows the vigour, the fearlessness, the 
cynicism and the stunning novelty of all revolutionary concepts. 
The image of an abstract man starts breaking apart; the generic 
‘conception splits into two images opposite to each other. 


The tone of The Prince is contemptuous about the common 
man. “All men are ungrateful, hypocritical, fickle, selfish, coward- 
ly’*8_a description that anticipates Hobbes. However, as a 
dialectic composition, the tone of The Prince shifts in its last chapter 
to something quite close to populism.”® Gramsci observed that The 
Prince was a live work in the form of a dramatic myth. The con- 
dottiere “represents plastically and anthropomorphically the symbol 
of the collective will.” It performs a typically mythological func- 
tion of the sort Sorel has mentioned— ‘‘a creation of concrete 
fantasy which acts on the dispersed and scattered people to arouse 
and organise its collective will. Throughout the book Machiavelli 
discusses what the Prince must be like if he is to lead a people to 
found a new state.... In the conclusion Machiavelli merges 
with the people, not however some ‘generic’ people, but people 
whom he, Machiavelli, has convinced by the previous argument 
—the people whose consciousness and whose expression he becomes 
and feels himself to be, with whom he feels identified.’° Machia- 
velli thus manifests a double attitude to man, and shows the tension 
inside the renaissance concept. But above all, he transforms the 
status of politics as a praxis. From an illegitimate, apologetic, 
underground existence, it emerges now as an essential collective 
activity. In effect, Machiavelli argued, it is impossible not to act 
politically, though this is on occasions useful as a pretence. 


(To be concluded) 


[An earlier version of this paper was presented at the Indian Institute of 
Advanced Study, Simla; in October 1976 as part of a seminar on Concept 
of Man: Perspectives from the Social Sciences] 


1 For a modern version of the same reasoning, see Herbert Marcuse, Negations, 


Harmondsworth, Penguin, 1968, Chapter 2. 

For Hobbes’s intellectual biography, see Samuel Mintz, Hunting of the Leviathan, 

Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1970. 

3 Apparently, it was not a great success at the exiled court of England. The queen, 
in fact, agreed to put the prince under Hobbes’s care under the explicit condition 
that he would not teach him political philosophy. 

4 Aristotle, Politics, Book I, Chapter 1. 
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Towards Independence and Socialist Republic: 
Naujawan Bharat Sabha 


‘ 


Parr Two 


NO event after the Jallianwala Bagh massacre stirred the Indian 
people so deeply as the imposition of the all-White Simon Commis- 
sion on India. It united all the live forces, parties, organizations of 
nationalists and revolutionaries, cutting across the ideological 
lines. The Naujawan Bharat Sabha did not lag behind others. It 
held a meeting on August 18, 1928, and urged a vigorous propa- 
ganda for the boycott of the Commission. But, the basis for the 
boycott was different in the Sabha’s case. The Congress opposed 
the Commission only because no Congressman was included in it 
despite repeated requests. The Sabha, on the other hand, believed 
that “the English Government had no right to decide our fate. 
Who are they to send a Commission?’ Only four days before the 
arrival of the Commission, the Sabha held another meeting in 
Lahore, on October 26, 1928, and decided to hold a demonstration 
when the Commission reached Lahore on October 30.8 Asa matter 
of fact, it was the Sabha which organized the demonstration 
against the Commission in Lahore,‘ and seeing its success Congress 
leaders came forward to lead the procession. One day earlier, on 
October 29, 1928, the Superintendent of Police, Lahore, Scott, had 
issued orders directing the public to abstain from organizing and 
joining the procession, which had not been permitted by him.’ 
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The same evening a public meeting was called denouncing the 
order and urging the people to defy it. The police order was obeyed 
only in its breach and a veritable sea of humanity surged round 
the streets of Lahore with anti-Simon slogans on October 30. The 
functionaries of the “pride-hurt? government resorted to deli- 
berate and unprovoked lathi charge which resulted in the death 
of Lajpat Rai after a fortnight. 

It was, undoubtedly, an affront to the whole nation. The 
young elements were keen on vindicating the honour of Lajpat Rai. 
The Sabha held several public meetings and accused the British 
government of the murder of Lajpat Rai. On December 16, meet- 
ings were held to observe the ‘‘Kakori Day” in Lahore and Amrit- 
sar, where speakers glorified the patriotic spirit of the revolutiona- 
ries. On December 17, Saunders and his reader were killed and 
“the circumstances of the murder suggested the knowledge, if nos 
complicity, of several members of the Sabha, and seven membert 
were arrested.’ In fact, it was Bhagat Singh, the founder of the 
Sabha, who killed Saunders on December’17. ‘“‘Bhagat Singh did 
not become popular because of his act of terrorism, but because 
he seemed to vindicate, for the moment, the honour of Lala Lajpat 
Rai and through him of, the nation. He became a symbol; the act 
was forgotton, the symbol remained and within a few months every 
town and village of Punjab and to a lesser extent the rest of 
India resounded with his name and innumerable legends grew up 
about him. The popularity that the man achieved was something 
amazing.’’8 


The Press Organ 


The Sabha started a newspaper the Naujawan in October 

19289 with the declared policy of developing a spirit of patriotism 
in the hearts of the youth, helping the cause of the downtrodden 
labourers and peasants, reviving the memory of the martyrs and 
providing young men with literature which will induce them to 
make sacrifice for the liberty of the motherland”? In the very first 
issue the paper published the life-sketch of Madan Lal Dhingra“ 
and a message from Sohan Singh Josh. The paper, in its issue of 
November 13, 1928, published an article entitled “The Time Has 
Come”! which made a revolutionary appeal to young men to cast 
off cowardice, timidity and shamelessness. It reminded them that 
“the sword of the alien was to be seen hanging at our mother’s 
helpless breast to suck her blood” and called upon them to “rise, 
quench the bloodthirsty sword of the tyrants and cause blood to 
run in streams.’8 The paper continued to publish such articles 
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and succeeded in developing a hatred towards and contempt for 
he British government in the hearts of the youth. 


The Sabha Spreads Out 


The Punjab Provincial Naujawan Bharat Sabha held its 
second session in Lahore from February 22 to 24, 1929,1 with 
Sohan Singh Josh presiding over it. The conference ruthlessly cri- 
ticized the Congress demand for Dominion Status. This ‘‘confe- 


„rence reflected the revolutionary communist and anti-British spirit 
of the N B Sabha,’’6 


By the end of 1929, branches of the Sabha were established 
in many districts of the United Provinces (now Uttar Pradesh).1® 
In the city of Meerut, a branch of the Sabha was founded on 
October 22, 1929, at a meeting held at the residence of Radha 
Mohan Garg.” Similarly, in the province of Sind, the Sabha was 
formed at Karachi!® which became very active in later years. The 
Sabha succeeded in spreading its tentacles in far off cities of wes- 
tern India like Bombay and Surat." 


Bhagat Singh, the founder-member of the Sabha and its 
first secretary, had now become a revolutionary and was an active 
member of the Hindustan Socialist Republican Association (HSRA). 
On April 8, 1929, he, along with B K Dutt, threw bombs in the 
Assembly while the members were discussing the Public Safety Bill. 
They shouted slogans, ‘‘Inguilab Zindabad,” and ‘‘Down with British 
Imperialism.” Both of them were arsested on the spot. The Sabha’s 
activities gained momentum after the imprisonment of Bhagat 
Singh and his comrade. The subsequent hunger-strike by Jatindra 
Nath Das, Bhagat Singh, Dutt and others in the jail farther 
added fuel to the fire. Several public meetings were held under the 
auspices of the Sabha to express sympathy with the hunger-strikers 
and to press the imperialist government to accept their demands.”° 
To congratulate Bhagat Singh, Dutt and Kidar Nath Sehgal, the 
Sabha held meetings in Lahore and Amritsar on June 19, 1929. 
Sardar Kishan Singh, father of Bhagat Singh, was one of the 
speakers at the Lahore meeting. He said that “he was not sorry his 
son had been convicted and asked his audience to sce that the 
object for which his son and B K Dutt had been punished was 
eventually achieved.’! One member of the Sabha, Milkhi Ram, 
ridiculed the idea that the adoption of Khaddar (hand spun and 
hand woven cloth) and the boycott of foreign cloth would lead to 
the emancipation of the country and advised those present to 
“wear hats and keep pistols.” 
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The Sabha observed July 21, 1929, as the All-India Bhagat 
Singh-Dutt Day. An appeal was made to all Congress youths arid 
labour organizations in the country to observe the day by 1) 
fasting, 2) taking out processions and collecting funds for the 
defence of the accused in the Lahore Conspiracy Case, and 3) 
organizing meetings in the evening to explain the significance of 
their struggle and record the country’s protest against the treat- 
ment meted out to these prisoners. The revolutionaries continued 
their struggle against the imperialist power even from the gaol. 
They demanded an improvement in the treatment meted out to ` 
them in the jail. When there was no response from the British 
bureaucracy, Bhagat Singh, Jatindra Das, BK Dutt and others 
went on a hunger-strike in protest. This hunger-strike continued 
for more than two months but the government was unmoved. At 
last on the 63rd day of his fast Jatindra Das breathed his last and 
became a martyr. The news of his martyrdom spread like wild fire. 
It roused country-wide protests. The two-month-long hunger-` 
strike in the jail and the martyrdom of Das show that the soldiers, 
of the Naujawan Bharat Sabha did not represent merely physical 
force as many Gandhians would have us believe. Their fast demon- 
strated the power of soul force, and succeeded in bending the 
imperial.government to grant concessions for political prisoners. 
In fact, they believed in ‘a judicious mixture of soul force and 
physical force. : - 

The Sabha met at Lahore on December 23, 1929, under 
the presidentship of Suhasini Nambiar, where the following reso- 
lution was passed on the martyrdom of Das: “This Conference 
pays its homage to the martyr J N Das on his exemplary self- 
sacrifice and lays the responsibility for his death on the shoulders 
of the Government.” Suhasini, in her address, condemned the 
dominion status theory of the senior Congress leaders and warned 
that those leaders who were making petty bargains with the govern- 
ment would soon lose their hold on the masses. 


Support to Civil Disobedience 


Gandhi had started preaching the idea of civil disobedience 
in 1929. These ideas were welcomed by the Sabha. From the 
platform of the Sabha, Dr Saifuddin Kitchlew said in Amritsar on 
October 6, 1929, that the couritry was ready for the civil disobe- 
dience or any pragramme the Congress wished to carry on for the 
freedom of the country. Gandhi launched his nation-wide civil 
disobedience campaign in the beginning of March 1930, and the 
Sabha’s platform was openly used for the propagation of the 
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Congress creed of civil disobedience. The Congress had to enlist 
the support of the Sabha because there was a noticeable decline in 
the popularity of the Congress while the youth movement had 
received an impetus from the Lahore students conference held on 
October 19 and 20, 1929. During 1929, the youth movement had 
continued to be a source of danger and another organization on 
the lines of the Naujawan Bharat Sabha had sprung up at Jullun- 
der under the name of Doaba Balik Sabha.” Though the Sabha 
assisted the Congress in its recruiting campaign, there was an 
obvious distinction between them, and the leaders of the Sabha 
warned the Congress leaders to stand clear of the way of young 
men.® But the cooperation between the two organizations conti- 
nued throughout the civil disobedience movement. 

The Punjab Congress observed the “Hunger Strike Week” 
in February 1930, and this was zealously supported by the 
Sabha.?° Simultaneously, the Sabha worked hard to collect funds 
for the defence of the Lahore Conspiracy Case. The Sabha became 
so popular among the masses in Punjab that the government had 
to take strong measures to curb its activities. But no step of the 
government could stem the tide of rising enthusiasm and the 
Sabha continued to gain ground. On March 20, 1930, the 
“Meerut Day”, processions were taken out and funds collected 
for the Meerut Communist Conspiracy Case. Ultimately, the 
wrath of the white bureaucracy fell on the Sabha. The Punjab 
government notified that the Sabha constituted a danger to 
the public peace, it interfered with the maintenance of law and 
order and therefore declared it to be an unlawful organiza- 
tion on June 23, 1930.3 The office of the Sabha was searched 
and its leaders were rounded up throughout the province. The 
imperialist government had to take similar steps in Sind where 
the Sabha had overshadowed all other political organizations, 
including the Congress. Here the movement had passed from the 
hands of the Congress, an ostensibly non-violent body which failed 
to make any real progress, into those of a more violent set of 
organizations of which the Naujawan Bharat Sabha was the 
chief. The Sabha exhorted the youth to go to the villages, like 
the Russian youth, and explain there the real meaning of the forth- 
coming revolution in India. Villagers were to be made to under- 
stand and feel that the new revolution would not mean merely 
changing the rulers. It would work for the establishment of a 
completely new socio-political order. It would, therefore, be a 
revolution of the people and by the people. In other words, it 
would be swaraj for 98 percent of the people.%4 
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The special tribunal shamelessly staged a drama of hearing 
for six months and at last on the tragic day of October 7, 1930, 
Bhagat Singh, Sukhdeo and Rajguru were sentenced to death. 
Once more, the nation’s soul was pierced and Bhagat Singh became 
almost an object of worship for the crores of Indians. He was 
now a symbol of unprecedented courage in the struggle against 
the imperialist power. The civil disobedience movement of Gandhi 
also was gaining momentum. But it was suddenly withdrawn 
and Gandhi agreed for a dialogue with the Viceroy. Bhagat 
Singh appeal committees were formed throughout Punjab.** The 
Sabha, which was declared illegal in June 1930, was revived 
through these committees. In Lahore and Amritsar almost all 
members of the committees were the old Sabha activists. The 
object of these committees was to stir the people to a high pitch 
of excitement and prepare them for an offensive on the day of 
execution. The Bhagat Singh Day was observed throughout Punjab 
on February 17, 1931. Almost all colleges were affected. In the 
Dayanand Anglo-Vedic College and Sanathan Dharma College 
all students absented themselves from classes. A procession was 
taken out and in the evening a meeting ofabout 15,000 people 
was held. It was addressed by S Sardul Singh, Satyapal, Baba 
Sohan Singh and others.®® Satyapal said that the execution of 
Bhagat Singh would be a certain challenge to all the lovers of 
our motherland, and all chances of peace would be jeopardized.?? 


The enthusiasm of the extremists was so great that it was 
clear that if the Congress did not demand the commutation of these 
sentences as oneofthe terms for opening negotiations with the 
government, it would become. unpopular with’ the extreme 
wing.® On February 16, 1931, the appeal of Bhagat Singh and 
his companions was rejected by the Privy Council. A week later, 
Chandershekhar Azad was killed during a police action in 
Allahabad. 


Gandhi-Irwin Pact 


A little earlier, the parleys that were going on between 
Gandhi and Lord Irwin succeeded, as a result of which Gandhi 
suspended his civil disobedience movement and the government 
promised to release political prisoners, but only those political 
prisoners connected with the non-violent movement. The Sabha 
youth were not satisfied with the peace terms and asa mark of 
protest they spread a black cloth over their camp in the Jallianwala 
Bagh.*® The Sabha workers described the peace terms as an 
abject surrender on the part of the Congress and even raised 
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slogans like “Down, Down with Mahatma Gandhi”. Thus, the 
Gandhi-Irwin pact indirectly helped the government to isolate the 
revolutionaries and to hang Bhagat Singh and his companions.*! 
In spite of an uproar throughout the country, the government ` 
persisted with its scheme and the three freedom fighters kissed the 
hangman’s noose and laid down their lives for the motherland on 
March 23, 1931. The Sabha openly held Gandhi responsible for 
the death of Bhagat Singh and his comrades. “If Mahatma 
Gandhi had made it a condition of peace, the execution might not 
have taken place.” “The revolutionaries were not aware of the 
fact that Mahatma Gandhi had himself appealed to the Viceroy 
thatif the boys should be hanged, they had better be hanged 
before the Congress (Karachi) session than after it.’ 

The hanging of these patriots cast a gloom over the Karachi 
session of the Congress which was held only three days later. 
According to Pattabhi Sitaramayya, “it is no exaggeration to say 
that at the moment Bhagat Singh’s name was as widely known all 
over India and was as popular as Gandhi.”’44 On March 25, 1931, 
when Gandhi arrived to attend the Karachi session of the Congress 
he was greeted with black flowers and had to face a hostile recep- 
tion at the hands of the infuriated young men. Slogans like “Down 
with Gandhi” were also shouted. The Sabha held its conference 
at the same time in Karachi and Subhash Chandra Bose was 
invited to preside over it. He declared that the Delhi truce rcvea- 
led the defeatist mentality on the part of the Gongress. While 
delivering his presidential address, Bose said, “I want a socialist 
republic in India. The message I have to give is of complete 
freedom, and we cannot stir up revolutionary clements among us 
except by inspiring them with a new image which comes from the 
heart and goes straight to the heart.” Subhash Bose further made 
it clear that the fundamental weakness of the Congress policy and 
programme was that “‘there is a great deal of vagueness and reser- 
vation in the minds of the leaders. Their programme is based not 
on radicalism, but on adjustments... adjustments between the 
landlord and the tenant, between the capitalist and the wage 
earner, between the so-called upper classes and the so-called 
depressed classes, between men and women.” He was of the view 
that the programme of the Congress party could not win freedom 
for India. Instead he placed his own radical programme to win 
freedom for the country.*9 

When the Congress met at Karachi, it seemed that the 
Gandhi-Irwin pact would not be ratified easily. Ajoy Kumar 
Ghosh® writes that almost every Congressman he met spoke bitterly 
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against the pact. Subhash Chandra Bose also had told Ghosh 
that he would oppose the pact tooth and nail.®? Bose, while ad- 
dressing a meeting of the leftist Congressmen at Karachi, had 
declared, “Between us and the British government lies.an ocean of 
blood and a mountain of corpses. Nothing on earth can induce 
us to accept this compromise which Gandhji has signed.” But 
amazingly Gandhi prevailed upon all opposition, and the Delhi 
truce was approved by an overwhelming majority. The disillusion- 
ment of young men, especially of the N B Sabha, was almost 
complete. 


A few members of the Sabha and other leaders of Punjab*4 
decided to establish an all-India memorial to immortalize the 
memory of the martyrs. On April 28, 1931, they met in Bradlaugh 
Hall, Lahore, and formed a committee named the All-India Bhagat. 
Singh-Rajguru-Sukhdev Memorial Committee. The committee 
had a plan to build a workers’ home and a lecture hall, to found 
a library and a reading room, to maintain a permanent fund with 
the interest from which relieve the sufferings of the political pri- 
soners and help their families and maintain another permanent 
fund with the interest from which conduct the defence of poli- 
tical cases, and publish political literature°® The committee 
approached Gandhi for his support but he bluntly disassociated 
himself from it as it aimed at immortalizing men who had followed 
the path of violence. 


The Sabha’s activities and ultimate appeal declined after 
the martyrdom of Azad, Bhagat Singh, Sukhdev and Rajguru. It 
came into existence asa reaction to the Congress creed and in 
opposition to Gandhi’s leadership. But it failed to develop an 
alternative programme and leadership to the Congress and Gandhi. 
The appeal of the Sabha was emotive and was limited to radical, 
nationalist and middle class youth. There was a contradiction in 
the ideology and work of its leading members. They preached 
socialism, unity of workers and peasants, economic emancipation 
through mass action but in practice they did not go beyond 
nationalism and the technique of terrorist and individual action. 
The best brains of the Sabha drifted to terrorism and resorted to 
“propaganda by death” which decimated their ranks without 
attracting further recruitment. The remaining ones joined the 
Communist party because of their faith in socialism and revolu- 
tionary overthrow of the existing system. The Sabha, through the 
supreme sacrifice of their leaders, succeeded in rousing anti-imperi- | 
alist consciousness to a degree that the civil disobedience move- 
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ment in 1930 led by Gandhi acquired enormous strength in terms 
of mass participation. 
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NOTES 


Operation Barga 


THE West Bengal government’s Operation Barga completed one 
year in September 1979. It is a crash programme undertaken by 
the Left Front government for recording of bargadars! within a 
specified time frame. Recording of bargadars was also. a part of the 
programme of the last Settlement Operation. Then what induced 
the government to undertake this crash programme? The answer 
requires a discussion in some detail. 


There are three major constraints to barga recording. Firstly 
very few bargadars are aware that the recording of their names 
gives them protection against illegal eviction. But they know that 
any attempt made by a bargadar to get his name recorded will 
antagonize the landowner. Secondly, the bargadars are exploited 
by the landowners in a variety of ways. The common method of 
exploitation is that they are given a smaller share of the produce 
than they are entitled to. As provided in the West Bengal Land 
Reforms Act, the produce of a barga land is divisible between the 
bargadar and the landowner in the proportion of 50:50 where 
plough, cattle, manure and seeds are supplied by the landowner 
and in the proportion of 75:25 in other cases. Bargadars hardly get 
their share of the produce from the landowners on the basis of this 
principle. If the bargadars remained unrecorded, the landowners 
would be in a position to continue their exploitation. On the other 
hand, recording would strengthen the position of bargadars and the 
landowners could be compelled to give them their due share. 
Therefore the landowners create all sorts of impediments to barga 
recording. In many cases bargadars are subjected to ecormomic pres- 
sure, intimidation and threats. Quite often bargadars are physically 
assaulted and their houses are set on fire. Institution of court 
cases— criminal and civil—is quite common. Under such condi- 
tions it becomes difficult for the bargadars of those areas where the 
peasant movement isnot strong, to come forward and get their 
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names recorded. Thirdly, bargadars are mostly indebted to the 
landowners who very often are also moneylenders. If in time of 
need the landowners refuse to give loans in cash or kind to the 
bargadars they are left with no other source from which they can 
borrow. If an indebted bargadar comes forward to get his name 
recorded, his relations with his landowner immediately get strained 
and his source of borrowing dries up. Obviously he shows reluc- 
tance to have his name recorded. 


The government officials involved in the earlier recording 
operations displayed an attitude of indifference to these constraints 
as they felt it was not part of their programme to educate the 
bargadars and make them conscious of their rights. Moreover the 
officials used to set up the recording camps in the houses of the 
rich people of the villages. The entry of the bargadars to these 
camps was very much restricted by the vigilance of the landowners. 
and their fhenchmen. Under the circumstances it was hardly 
possible to bring about tangible results in the recording operations.. 


With the installation of the Left Front government in 1977, 
a wind of change began to blow. The new government was, of" 
necessity, seized of the problem of hastening the recording opera-. 
tion for which a reorientation of the attitude of the recording 
officials towards the poor villagers was essential. It was felt that. 
the officials should now play an important role in persuading the- 
bargadars to come forward on a large scale to have their names. 
recorded. This could be done effectively only when the dargadars: 
were properly educated about their rights and an atmosphere was. 
created in which the poor people who had so long been mentally: 
shaken could speak to the officials freely. 


Reorientation Camps 


For this the land reforms department began to organize- 
reorientation camps in the districts. Each camp was held with the 
participation of 30 to 40 poor villagers like bargadars, landless. 
agricultural labourers and small allottees of government vested. 
lands and about 15 officials like junior land reforms officers, 
kanungos (mouza revenue inspectors), agricultural extension officers,. 
who stayed together for three days in the same premises without: 
any distinction between an official and-a peasant. The atmosphere 
in the camp was congenial for a free exchange of views. The- 
villagers actively participated in the deliberations. They narrated 
their past experience, discussed the problems of cultivation and: 
made an appraisal of the barga recording system. 


At the first reorientation camp? a suggestion was put. 
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forward by the non-official participants that if the government was 
really serious about barga recording, special camps should be orga- 
nized in areas inhabited by sharecroppers and agricultural 
labourers belonging to the backward classes so that the bargadars 
who have all along been scared of the landlords came forward for 
recording their names. This suggestion was accepted by the 
government and follow-up action taken up immediately. A special 
camp was organized in mouza? Patnabhairabpur within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Polba police station in Hooghly district,on June 8 and 9, 
1978. Wide publicity for the camp was given with the help of the 
non-official participants in the first (Halusai) reorientation camp, 
and by the beat of drums, distribution of leaflets and by personal 
contact. About 200 bargadars, mostly belonging to the scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes, came in groups and got their names 
recorded. The owners of the lands which these bargadars were 
cultivating, were also given time to record their objections, if any. 
The officials at the camp received 35 objections which were dis- 
posed of after proper verification. Finally, the names of 191 
bargadars were recorded in the Patnabhairabpur mouza. 


Methodology of Operation 


The outcome of this special camp was very encouraging. 
Subsequently, a workshop on land reforms measures was held at 
the headquarters of the directorate of land records and survey, 
where some operational decisions to hasten the process of barga 
recording were taken up.‘ It was decided to organize camps of 
three to four days’ duration in the carefully selected priority 
pockets having a heavy concentration of bargadars. Squads consist- 
ing of kanungos, junior land reforms officers, amins (village surveyors) 
and clerical staff, under the leadership of a Special Revenue 
Officer, Grade II, or a Subdivisional Land Reforms Officer, would 
take up the work of barga recording in these pockets. A squad tagged 
to one pocket would startits work in a group of mouzas with wide 
publicity by organizing group meetings, by the beat of drums, by 
personal contact with the bargadars and by using the services of 
the mobile units of the state government’s department of informa- 
tion and culture. The publicity would end with a meeting of the 
intended beneficiaries in the evening at a place most convenient to 
them. In this meeting the rights of bargadars, the legal and econo- 
mic benefits that they would derive would be clearly explained. 

One year’s experience of Operation Barga has proved the 
efficacy of the above methodology. During the 11 months preced- 
ing August 1979, 7,32,955 bargadars were recorded in 30,795 
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mougas in which the total number of bargadars recorded in the last 
Settlement Operation was’ only 2,41,672.5 Thus- there has been 
nearly a three-fold increase in recording under Operation Barga 
compared with the Settlement Operation. Top officials of the land 
reforms department expect that when Operation Barga is comple- 
ted, another two to three lakh bargadars will have their names 
recorded. Even then, itis apprehended that about 50 percent of 
the existing bargadars will remain unrecorded because the jotedars 
and landlords are resisting barga recording tooth and nail. They 
have sought the intervention of the Calcutta High Court anda 
spate of injunctions has obstructed its progress., But the interven- 
tion of the High Court alone is not enough for them; there has 
been a sharp fallin their morale due tothe intensification of the 
class struggle of the rural poor through Operation Barga. In des- 
pair they have resorted to retaliatory actions against the recorded 
bargadars and the officials engaged in the recording) operations. It 
is reported that at least in 17 places the officials have been man- 
handled by the henchmen of the landowners. Besides, bargadars 
who came forward to record their names are subjected to social 
harassment in the form of financial sanction and implicating them 
in false criminal cases. More than 80 persons have been murdered, 
and most of the victims are workers and supporters of the Gommu- 
nist Party of India (Marxist). 


Allegations against Operation Barga 


Let us now examine some of the allegations currently being 
made against Operation Barga. It is alleged that.a plot already 
under cultivation by a genuine record-holder is often registered in 
the name of some other person. This allegation is not confirmed 
by the experience of those who have intimate knowledge of the 
recording operations. The West Bengal Land Reforms (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1977, says that ‘‘a person lawfully cultivating any 
land belonging to another person shall be presumed to be a bar- 
gadar in respect of such land if such person is not a member of 
the family of the other person whose land he cultivates” and 
the “burden of proving that the person is not a bargadar shall 
lie on the person who alleges that the person cultivating the 
land is not a bargadar in respect of sich land.” Prior to the 
amendment of the Actin 1977, it was the responsibility of the 
bargadar to prove that he was a bargadar under the owner. Now the 
onus ison the person who raises an objection. 

Operation Barga strictly adheres to this principle. After 


holding the evening meeting of the bargadars in each area, applica- 
t 
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tions are collected from them for recording their names, particulars 
of which are displayed in the locality for the information of the 
interested parties to enable them to file objections, if any. Field 
enquiry is thereafter undertaken by the squad officials and the 
names of the applicants who are found to be genuine bargadars are 
recorded. Barga certificates are then issued to them. The wide 
publicity which precedes barga recording leaves little scope for 
recording the name ofa person who is nota genuine bargadar. 
Recording of more than one person for the same plot of land is 
also out of the question as there is no provision in the Land Reforms 
Act for multiple recording. 

There is another serious allegation.” Landlords in the irri- 
gated zones generally grow boro (second) crop besides the traditional 
aman crop, and employ different sharecroppers for the two crops. 
Now both the sharecroppers have the legitimate claim for the 
registration of their names as bargadars. But many of them, as the 
allegation goes, have been deprived of the sharecropping right on 
the lands where they had worked as sharecroppers the prvious year 
either in the aman season or in the boro season. As a result in-fights 
have started among them over the sharecropping right. The in- 
fights have already led to a number of clashes which have often 
taken a political colour. If there have been really some clashes it 
is hardly believable that they have taken place over the issue of 
sharecropping rights. Since more than one sharecropper cannot 
be recorded for the same plot of land, it has been the usual prac- 
tice to record the name of that person who works as a sharecropper 
in the aman season. If another person works on the same land in 
the boro season his name is not recorded. This practice brings 
about a uniformity in recording and there is nothing wrong in it. 
If a person working as asharecropper ona plot of land in the 
boro season challenges the right of the sharecropper working on 
the same plot of land in the aman season, he certainly does this 
under the instigation of vested interests. 

Top officials of the land reforms department are of the 
firm opinion that the allegations heard against Operation Barga 
are false. Of course, violation of the regulations which govern 
Operation Barga cannot be ruled out when lakhs of interested 
persons are involved. As the information goes, such attempts were 
madc in a small number of cases but the minister in charge of the 
land -reforms department immediately intervened and set the things 
right.The huge task involved in Operation Barga also leaves ample 
scope for genuine mistakes. But Operation Barga proceedings are 
followed by four other stages of work: Khanapuri-Bujharat (physical 
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verification), attestation, draft publication and final publication of 
the records. If there is a genuine mistake or violation of regula- 
tions in Operation Barga proceedings, it can be pointed out or 
challenged by the interested person at any subsequent stage of 
work. In fact many genuine mistakes in the proceedings have 
been corrected as and when pointed out. 


Promotion of Economic Interests 


` Some people deliberately make an attempt to create confu- 
sion about the objective of Operation Barga by pointing out that, 
it has failed to bring about any definite change in the economic- 
condition af the downtrodden.® They conceal the fact that Opera- 
tion Barga was conceived as a crash programme for recording of 
bargadars within a specified time frame and not as á measure for 
bringing about any definite change in the economic condition of 
the bargadars. The Left Front government has attached utmost 
importance and urgency to the recording of the bargadars for two 
reasons: 1) once a bargadar is recorded and he is given a certificate 
it becomes more difficult for the landowner to evict him than an 
unrecorded bagadar; 2) the barga certificate entitles him to financial 
assistance from institutional sources. Protection against eviction is 
of vital importance to a bargadar but it has a very limited scope for 
promoting his economic interests. After recording, he would 
probably get his due share of the produce more easily as there 
would be behind him the organized strength of bargadars of his 
locality. Operation Barga cannot bring about any other change in 
his economic condition. Again, financial assistance from institu- 
tional sources, to which he becomes entitled by the barga certificate, 
would not come to him directly through Operation Barga. 

With a view to promoting the economic interest of poor 
peasants the state government has already started a separate 
programme.® During the kharif season of 1978 a pilot scheme was 
initiated by the government with the help of five public sector 
banks and a cooperative bank to provide agricultural credit to 
recorded bargadars and assignees of vested land in 23 selected clus- 
ters in 12 districts. The experiment was, by and.large, successful. 
In 1979, 11 banks were involved in the scheme to give loans to 
79,837 sharecroppers and assignees of vested lands. Under this 
scheme, credit is made available to the sharecroppers on the basis 
of barga certificates. The assignees of vested lands get the loan on 
the basis of pattas (entitlement deeds) issued by the settlement 
department. The rate of interest charged for this creditis either 
zero or nominal. With the help of gram panchayat all formalities for 
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providing the credit are completed as quickly as possible and 
credit is supplied well ahead of the agricultural season. Instead of 
paying the entire loan in cash, a portion is paid in seeds and ferti- 
lizers depending on the requirement of the bargadars so that there 
is no misuse of the loan. 


The recipients of agricultural loans benefit in two ways: 1) 
the perpetual dependence on the moneylenders is reduced to some 
extent and 2) they are encouraged to increase production on the 
lands they cultivate. But agricultural credit for a single crop season 
cannot bring about any definite improvement of their economic 
condition. If they are to be made free from the perpetual indebted- 
ness to the moneylenders, the credit should be recycled for a few 
years. - 


Two psychological factors have constrained a successful 
implementation of the financing scheme. The first factor is an 
institutional bias, reflected in certain mental reservations amongst a 
category of banks’ managerial staff about the viability or even the 
desirability of financing hitherto ‘“non-bankable entities” like share- 
croppers, assignees of vested lands and real marginal farmers." 
The second factor is the reluctance on the part of a large number 
of bargadars and assignees of vested lands to come forward to 
take institutional loan to which they do not have an easy access. 
They do not feel assured that the financing scheme will be recycled 
from year to year. Moreover, the institutional loan, once taken, 
will antagonize the village moneylenders and their easy access to 
this source of financial help in times of need will be lost. 


Easy availability of institutional credit for the poor barga- 
dars and small allottees of vested lands has been rendered difficult 
by the first factor. The second factor seems to have been largely 
responsible for the failure to bring a large section of the target 
group under the scheme. As the report goes, about 60,000 barga- 
dars and small allottees of vested lands have taken agricultural 
loan. 


In the coming crop seasons the government will have to 
take necessary steps to increase the coverage of the financing pro- 
gramme in much wider areas with the ultimate aim of covering all 
the poor bargadars and small allottees of vested lands în the’ state. 
But even a. successful implementation of this programme cannot 
bring about any radical change in the rural economy. The econo- 
mic gains from the institutional credit will not be substantial to 
enable the poor bargadars and other recipients of the loan to snap 
their economic links with the local moneylenders within a short 
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period. But the financing programme has another useful purpose 
to serve. It will begin the process of containing the usurious 
exploiters who very often happen to be the landlords and jotedars. 
The organized movement of bargadars has gained momentum 
under the impact of Operation Barga as a result of which the land- 
lords and jotedars have been losing their grip on the rural society. 
The cumulative effect of the twin programmes will be to expedite 
the process of polarization of the rural people in two camps of 
exploiters and exploited, and thus prepare the ground for an all- 
out attack onthe feudal and semi-feudal agrarian relations pre- 
vailing in the state. 

SUHAS CHATTOPADHYAY 


1 Bargadar means sharecropper. A bargadar has been defined in the West Bengal Land 
Reforms Act, 1955, as a person who under the system generally known as adhi, barga 
or bhag cultivates the land of another person on condition of delivering a share of 
the produce of such land to that person and includes a person who under the system 
generally known as kishani cultivates the land of another person on condition of 
receiving a share of the produce of such land from that person, 

2 Reorientation Camp at Halusai, Polba, Dist Hooghly, May 18, 1978 to May 20, 

1978, document prepared by the Directorate of Land Records and Surveys, Govern- 

ment of West Bengal. 

Mouza is the lowest unit of revenue administration, comprising one or more villages. 

4 Board of Revenue, West Bengal, Workshop on Land Reforms, June 23-24, 1978. 

5 These figures were given by the Director of Land Records and Surveys, Government 
of West Bengal. 

8 Asim Mukhopadhyay, ‘ ‘Operation Barga”, Economic and Political Weekly, Vol XIV, 
No 37, September 15, 1979, pp 1566-1567. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 

9 Board of Revenue, West Bengal, Workshop of Land Reforms, June 23-24, 1978 
and Workshop on Land Reforms (II), May 4-5, 1979. 

10 Government of West Bengal, Bank Loan and West Bengal, statistical report prepared 
by combined statistical cell of the Board of Revenue and Land Utilisation and 
Reforms, and Land and Land Revenue Department. 

1 Debabrata Bandyopadhyay, ‘‘Operation Barga and Land Reforms”, in From 
Tebhaga to Operation Barga (in Bengali), Board of Revenue, West Bengal, 
1979, p 31. 


Two Theoretical Notes on Marx’s Capital 


AS is well known, the first section of Capital (volume I) is basically a 
rewriting of Karl Marx’s Critique of Political Economy, first published 
in 1859. Marx had long been intellectually involved in criticizing 
the bourgeois economic theorists both at polemical and theoreti- 
cal levels. He, however, gave a more systematic theoretical basis 
to his earlier propositions and analyses of capitalism particularly 
after the failure of the revolution of 1848. As a result, he expanded 
his Critique of Political Economy and gave his earlier ideas and 
concepts a much more systematic and theoretical treatment which 
appeared in the form of Capital. 


In Capital, Marx did not merely mean to criticize or correct 
certain inaccuracies or points of detail in an existing discipline, 
nor even to fill the gaps or blanks in pursuing further an already 
initiated movement of exploration. Rather, as the subtitle indi- 
cates, by a critique of political economy Marx meant to confront 
it with a new problematic and a new subject, that is, ‘‘to question 
the very object of political economy.” In doing so he came up 
with new concepts of value and use-value; abstract labour and concrete 
labour; and the surplus value. In short, Capital provided the theoreti- 
cal framework to get at the roots of capitalism which was not dis- 
covered by any of the economists until Marx’s time. In other 
words, he became the first theorist to show the real relationship 
between capital and labour, the logic of capitalist system of pro- 
duction and reproduction, and above all, analytically explain that 
Jabour advances value to the capitalist and not vice-versa, and in 
return the worker gets in wages a part of the (surplus) value that 
he creates. ' 

Since the mid-nineteenth century, economists had tended to 
look at the capitalist system as given. They tried to construct 
models of capitalism, assuming private property, profit, and more 
or less a free market, and discussed the functioning of this model 
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concentrating particularly on prices. Marx’s response to the classi- 
cal economists’ belief that every economic fact is in essence 
measurable or quantifiable was two-fold: First, he considered this 
approach to be a description of phenomena lying on the surface 
of a capitalist society without an analysis of the mode of produc- 
tion that gave rise to these phenomena. Second, this approach 
took the capitalist system for granted whereas he wished to analyse 
the birth, life and death of a given organism and its replacement 
by another superior order (for instance, feudalism giving rise to 
capitalism.) 

In his method of analysis, Marx,in order to better under- 
stand the dynamics of capitalism, gets at the roots of this particular 
kind of social organism which evolved over a time. He begins his 
enquiry only after identifying the fundamental category of percep- 
tion, the cell form, which ina bourgeois society is the value form 
of the commodity. If we can penetrate this fundamental category 
of perception, we can transcend the whole capitalist way of look- 
ing at things. “Because, the body, as an organic whole, is more 
easy to study than are the cells of that body. Inthe analysis of 
economic forms, moreover, neither microscope nor chemical rea- 
gents are of use. The force of abstraction must replace both. But 
in bourgeois society the commodity-form of the’ product of 
labour—or the value-form of the commodity—is* the economic 
cell-form.””! 


, Marx seems to be quite consistent in his criticism of capita- 
lism as a system and the capitalist economics which was not able to 
explain the reality. Marx questions the nature and limits of capita- 
lism and therefore of the domain of its existence itself. Political eco- 
nomy cannot exist unless the science of its premises or the theory of 
its concepts already exists. But once this theory exists, then political 
economy’s pretensions disappear in what they are—imaginary pre- 
tensions. ‘“‘Marx’s critique of Political Economy”, Louis Althusser’ 
points out, ‘cannot challenge the latter’s object without disputing 
Political Economy itself, in its theoretical pretensions to autonomy 
and in the ‘divisions’ it creates in social realityin order to make 
itself the theory of the latter.” Therefore, Marx’s critique of polti- 
cal economy is a very radical one. “ (It) queries not only the objects 
political economy, but also Political Economy iteself as an object”? 


The two-pronged attack of Marx—on capitalist economics 

and capitalism—was necessary because the capitalist mode of 

. production is both the mode of production in which the essence 
of this economy is most easily recognized as the “motor” of history 
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and the mode of production in which the essence of this economy 
is unrecognized in principle in what he calls fetishism. Following 
his analysis of commodity, Marx replaces the false conception of a 
capitalist economy as a relation between things by its true defini- 
tion as a system of social relations. Since bourgeois consciousness 
begins with the world as it presents itself “naturally”, the task of 
Marx’s critical theory was to expose reality from within the frame- 
work of perception itself. Marx’s methodology involves a high level 
of abstraction which possesses at the same time a superior analyti- 
cal power to explain the empirical reality, and to a certain extent 
predict the future coursé of a society given the level of its produc- 
tive forces. Moreover, he makes it clear that the capitalist mode 
of production is the only one in which exploitation is mystified or 
fetishized into the form of a relation between things themselves. 
Therefore, to discover the truth of this social relation it was as 
necessary for Marx to attack capitalism as political economists.' 


Money Capital and Labour Power 


The following note attempts to explain the analogy drawn 
by Marx in Capital (Vol I1])jbetween money capital as a commodity 
and labour power as a commodity in his analysis of the movements 
of interest bearing capital. à 

In Marx’s analysis, the two commodities (labour power 
and money) are simply reflections of one another. He is rather 
ironical while drawing an analogy between them. The full impli- 
cations of his analogy could be understood in terms of alienation 
and fetishism of the commodity, which, according to him, is 
ultimately extended to the property of capital. Under capitalism, 
labour’s self-expansion is only visible in its fetish form, and as 
interest bearing money capital, capital too assumes its pure fetish 
form. Thus Marx demolishes the myth that capital is an indepen- 
dent source of value. 

We begin by pointing out the historical process by which 
labour and capital emerge in capitalist production and the funda- 
mental antagonism of their relationship to each other. The simple 
form of circulation of commodity is C-M-Q, that is, selling in 
order to buy. But under capitalism commodity circulation takes a 
developed form. It is buying in order to sell, M-C-M. While 
under simple commodity exchange, the worker is himself the owner 
of the means of production, under capitalism the two are quite 
different persons. The buying and selling of labour power is a 
characteristic peculiar to capitalism. So far as the capital is con- 
cerned, “the expansion of value, which is the objective basis or 
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mainspring of the circulation M—C—M, becomes his objective 
aim, and itis only insofar as the appropriation of even more 
wealth in the abstract becomes the sole motive of his operations 
that he functions as a capitalist.” 


When money assumes the form of capital and labour power 
is transformed into a commodity there are two different processes 
involved in the act of exchange of capital with labour: 1) The 
worker sells his commodity, that is, labour power, which has a use 
value, and, as commodity, also a price, like all commodities, for a 
specific sum of exchange value, specificsum of money which 
capital concedes to him, and 2) the capitalist obtains labour itself, 
labour as value-positing activity, as productive labour, thatis, he 
obtains the productive force which maintains and multiplies 
capital, and which thereby becomes the productive force, a force 
belonging to capital itself. 


Thus, the labour power sold to capital is sold as use value, 
but for the worker it represents an exchange value. The most 
ironic thing is that the labourer exchanges work as objectified 
labour and the fetishism of “capital obscures this objective form. 
“The separation of labour from its product, of subjective labour- 
power from the objective conditions of labour, was the real 
foundation and starting point of capitalist production.” The 
capitalist’s interest in the process of exchange lies in the use-value 
of the labourer as a means to promote its own-sélf-expansion. ~- 


For our understanding what is significant here is the first 
appearance of labour and money as commodities under capital- 
ism. Labour is transformed into a commodity through its sale 
in return for wages in the form of money which in turn “is 
spent on commodities (the circuit is L-M-C). Thus the labour 
power of the worker is alienated from the worker and stands 
opposed to him. Similarly, money is converted into a commodity 
in the form of productive capital. These represent, 1) a qualitative 
transformation of money into the elements of production and, 2) 
a quantitative relation between the elements themselves. Value 
exists here in the form of productive capital ‘which has the faculty 
of creating value and surplus value”. Capitalism induces alienation 
since it divorces the labourer from his means of production and 
tools of production. Thus a class relation of capitalist-wage 
labourer comes into existence prior to the act of exchange since 
the money owner holds the means of production. 


In the transformation of productive capital.into commodity 
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capital, labour power and means of production get consumed in 
the labour process and converted into things which contain not 
only the value of the elements of production but also a surplus 
value, in excess of it. “The product is not only a commodity, but 
a commodity pregnant with surplus-value”’. Thus capital appro- 
priates to itself the product of the labour, thatis, the surplus value. 
But the source of this surplus value gets mystified with the appea- 
rance of money capital. 


In interest-bearing capital the relations of capital assume 
their most externalized and most fetish-like form. Here money is 
advanced or loaned as capital. When it enters the circulation 
process it turns into a commodity as capital. “It is not capital 
merely for the man who gives it up, but is from the very first given 
to the third person as capital, as a value endowed with the use- 
value of creating surplus-value, of creating profit; a value which 
preserves itself in its movement and turns to its original owner 
after performing its function.” In interest-bearing capital, there- 
fore, the use value of money as capitalis relinquished by the 
lender to the borrower. As money capital {becomes a commodity 
this use-value is kept intact in order to expand value. The borrower 
borrows money as capital, as a value creating a surpuls-value, 
Thus the use-value of loaned capital appears to beget and increase 
value. Likewise it is the use-value of labour-power that creates 
more value (surplus) than it is exchanged for (wages) in the capi- 
talist production. The alienation of labour is analogous to the 
alienation of money-capital since in both cases use-value is given 
away as commodity. We might underscore that itis the use- 
value aspect which makes money capital a commodity. Thus for 
both labour and money capital, use-value is reliquished, consumed 
and greater value is generated. 


The commodity capital contains both value and surplus 
value. The borrower returns to the lender a portion of his profit 
in addition to the capital. But in the form of interest what the 
lender gets is not the use-value of the commodity which was borro- 
wed from him but a part of the surplus value that was generated 
by the industrial capitalist and the return of the “use-value”. Like 
labour power, it is “reproduced”. Profit (interest), therefore, is a 
consequence of money’s use-value; in other words, money capital 
as a commodity which creates surplus value. At the time when 
money is loaned out it is with the assumption that it will generate 
more value and thus yield interest. To quote Marx, ‘‘The division 
of profit into profit of enterprise and interest consummates the 
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individualization of the form of surplus-value, the ossification of 
its form as opposed to its substance, its essence.” 


Now we can see the implications of Marx’s analogy more 
clearly: both “commodities” get transformed only through an’ 
exchange relationship by the capital in order to appropriate their 
use-vaJue for the expansion of exchange value. In the final analysis 
the source of the expansion of value is capital. However, the 
capitalist cannot see the fact that in the use-value of the labour 
power lies its inherent ability to generate more than its worth. 
Labour power, on the other hand, is looked only as a necessary. 
and some time even dispensable, ingredient in the production 
process. This mystification is on account of the peculiar role that 
money assumes as capital. 


Once capital becomes money capital, capital assumes A 
pure fetish form. The movement of capital is omitted. We have 
here M—M’, money creating more money, self-expanding value. 
Its existence in the form of money makes its real elements invisible 
and its specific attributes obliterated. “For money is precisely that 
form in which the distinctive features of the commodities as use- 
values are obscured, and hence also the distinctive features of the 
industrial capitals which consist of these. commodities and condi- 
tions of their production.” Futhermore, the surplus value produced 
by it (in the form of money) appears as an inherent part of it. 
Hence capital appears as a mysterious and self-creating source of 
its own increase, The thing (money, commodity, value) is now 
capital even as a mere thing, and capital appears as a mere thing. 


“In interest-bearing capital, therefore, this automatic fetish, 
self-expanding value, money generating money, are brought out in 
their pure state and in this formit no longer bears the birthmarks’ 
of its origin.” Instead of labour as the source of value and surplus, 
capital as a commodity in money form generates surplus value. 
And capital mystifies social relations as “things”. Everyone-both 
the capitalists and labourers—appear as a commodity owner with 
something to sell. But the reality is the dominance of capital over 
labour. As Marx puts it, “it is only the domination of accumulated 
past materialised labour over direct, living labour that turns accu- 
mulated labour into capital. Capital does not consist in accum- 
ulated labour as a means of new production. It consists in living 
labour serving accumulated labour as a means for. maintaining 
and multiplying the exchange value of the latter.” 

Hence the productive force of the society which appears to 
come forth from the womb of Monsieur Le Capital is a complete 
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mystification. However, labour’s self-expansion (of creating surp- 


lus value) is visible only in its fetishistic form which the capitalist 
cannot see, 


Suniz K Sanu 
Inpu VOHRA-SAHU 


Karl Marx, Capital, Moscow, Foreign Languages Publishing House, Vol 1, p 8. 


Louis Althusser and Etienne {Balibar, “Reading Capital, London, New Left Books, 
p 158. i 
3 Ibid. 


Health Care in Kerala 


OVER-EMPHASIS on doctors and specialists, on hospitalized 
individual medical !care to the detriment of primary health care 
of the masses, on curative services to the neglect of preventive 
services; urban orientation and the neglect of rural masses, and 
the drain of limited resources in providing advanced levels of 
expensive specific care to a relatively small segment of the popu- 
lation are the main defects in the system of health care in India, 
according to Ramalingaswami.! 


Eminent medical men like Majumdar, former president of 
the Indian Medical Association, Mahajan; BK Anand,‘ Dean, 
All India Institute of Medical Sciences, and R N Sinha,’ presi- 
dent, Association of Surgeons of India, and bodies like the World 
Health Organization and the} Shrivasthava Committee all have 
found that our system of health care is. unsuitable to the needs 
of the society. This is true of Kerala as well. 


Peopele generally think of health only when they are sick. 
That is why there is always a clamour for doctors, hospitals, beds, 
medicines and so on. In terms of human life, suffering and the loss 
of;time, wages and production the toll taken by diseases is tremen- 
dous. Yet people do not try to promote health or prevent disease. 
A study by the author and others in Athirampuzha . around the 
Kottayam Medical College has shown that 86 percent of children 
below the age of five years were unprotected against tuberculosis, 
polio, diphtheria,tetanus and whooping cough, though the vaccines 
were available free in the area for over 10 years. In some cases, 
people did not know about the vaccines or their availability while 
in others they had not cared to avail of it. 
Too much of specialization without regard to the needs of 
- the society is an unfortunate trend in allopathy. Blind copying of 
Western practices and a desire to maintain international (Western) 
standards have caused this. Even the public have not only accep- 
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ted it but are actually demanding it. According to Bhatia’, the 
specialities are subdividing into superfluous sub-specialities and 
are pressurizing for their development—just for the prestige value 
or as a status symbol, Our meagre resources are being squandered 
in training them and in acquiring costly, sophisticated equipments 
both of which are of little benefit. As Usha Luthra! asks, how 
much money can a society go on spending on an individual’s care 
and how long cana poor country go on pouring money literally 
down the drain? 


In a patient-centred, hospital-based system and run by 
disease specialists the bulk of efforts,- expenditure and expertise is 
mostly used for treating diseases and their consequences rather 
than in promoting health or preventing diseases. For example, in 
1977-78, the Kerala budget estimates for health was about Rs 32.8 
crores, and of this three-fourths was for medical relief and only 
about a quarter for public health and family welfare together. 
There is lavish spending on treating degenerative diseases affect- 
ing internal organs like heart, brain and kidney, though the 
diseases are mostly incurable and services are at best available 
only for a privileged few. 


Even developed countries like the United States of America 
and Germany are trying to curb the use of modern sophisticated 
facilities due to high cost (‘‘mediflation’) as opposed to low 
returns.® But they have became status- symbols and are in much 
demand in Kerala. The discrimination in favour of the influential 
minority of rich and the urban sector, a legacy of colonialism, is 
continuing even after 32 years of independence. To rectify this and 
to cater for the needs of the rural masses the Central Government 
started the primary health centre scheme and recently the com- 
munity health workers scheme. But the latter has not been imp- 
lemented in Kerala due to various reasons. There is also some 
opposition, mainly due to ignorance of the scheme and its 
advantages. 


Our health institutions include the subcentres, primary 
health centres (PHC), dispensaries and hospitals—governmental 
and private. The dispensaries and hospitals are heavily loaded 
in favour of curative aspects, and preventive work is neglected. In 
hospitals the emphasis is misplaced. The few inpatients get much 
more attentionjthan the outpatients though the latter are far more 
in number. Among the diseases ‘too, usually the late, complicated 
and often incurable cases get more facilities while the outpatients 
get less. Consequently, the early, often curable, conditions get 
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neglected till they too become late or complicated. Nobody seems 
to be bothered about this vicious circle. 


The primary health centres and subcentres are unable to 
contribute much due to staff inadequacy, lack of motivation and 
non-recognition. Their coverage is unsatisfactory too. A North 
India study" ‘reports only 6-10 percent coverage. Probably it is 
a little more in Kerala, 


Each PHC was originally: proposed to cover a population 
of 40,000 in the short term, to be reduced to 10,000 to 20,000. But . 
now a centre has to cater for 1,50,000 on an average. Individual 
workers too have a very large population. Unrealistic plans and 
impossible targets are fixed by superiors who generally have little 
knowledge. of field conditions and difficulties. Moreover, financial 
and material support and distribution are often unsatisfactory. No 
wonder that plans fail or that targets are hardly ever reached. 


While small-pox eradication has succeeded, other health 
programmes have not been so successful. Crash programmes are 
good in an emergency. But they are no substitute for the develop- 
ment of basic health services. The training of health staff, speci- 
ally doctors and nurses, is unsatisfactory. There are many misfits 
in this field. This is mainly because there is no aptitude testing, 
vocational guidance or motivation of health workers. Common 
attitude is one of self-interest -rather than service to humanity. 
Though the health personnel are often elaborately overtrained in 
unnecessary sophisticated details, simple fundamental, practical 
aspects are often ‘neglected. The training is generally modelled 
on Western standards despite the fact that conditions are vastly 
different here. The training is neither need based nor relevant. 


Despite high educational status of Keralites, the level of 
health education is really poor. While many people know that 
water supply and sanitary waste disposal are desirable they do not 
understand that these are far more important than doctors,, hos- 
pital beds or medicines. Lack of health education, together with 
ignorance of health economics, has led to distorted development 
of health services. 


In short, thejneglect of health promotion and of disease 
prevention, disinterest in the rural areas and common people, con- 
centration of facilities iin urban areas, excessive dependence on 
hospital and costly facilities, catering mainly for the privileged, 
lack of health education orientation towards disease, obsession 
with specialization, apathy and indifference, vested interests, 
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reluctance to change, redtapism are the main defects of our system 
of health care. 
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 “Nagarik”: Ritwik Ghatak’s First Film 


THE story of salvaging Nagarik (The City Dweller), the first 
film made by Ritwik Ghatak, is a story- of the triumph of a group 
of technicians dedicated to the medium. The film had never been 
released in Ghatak’s lifetime and was given up for lost. Following 
the discovery (after his death) of a weather-worn “‘positive” print, ` 
this group of technicians’ pieced together from it a new negative, 
and the film was finally released for the first time in Calcutta in 
August, 1977. The film seemed to have taken the Calcutta audience 
by surprise and it had only a week’s run. This does not imply the 
dullness of the audience, which, after all, had set the seal ofits . 
appreciation, more than 20 years ago, on a revolutionary departure 
in the history of Indian film-making like Satyajit Ray’s Pather 
Panchali; it rather points to the time lag of 25 years- and the diffi-’ : 
culty of looking, with eyes trained to the sleekness of the modern 
film, at the technical shortcomings of. an earlier film, for Nagarik 
was made in 1952, and thus precedes even Pather: Panchali. Yet, 
ever since its release, the film has generated a lot of discussion 
among film-goers—discussion which, in its turn, might be the 
prelude to a better understanding of Nagarik and a correct histori- 
cal assessment of its importance, One cannot rule out the possibi- 
lity that, if released at an appropriate time, this film would have 
broken new ground in the history of Indian films. At a closer 
glance, one finds how Ritwik, like the great artist that he was, 
wielded complete control over his chosen medium in this film, and 
turned the existing limitations of it into a source of strength. 


The film centres round a middle class family and its 
gradual impoverishment; they move house to a less respectable 
locality, and in the end, to a slum. Their sole income is the father’s 
pension; the eldest son continues to look fora job with dogged 
optimism, while the daughter, who has not been trained for any 
vocation, languishes at home. The plight of the family to which 
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the eldest son’s girlfriend belongs is no better. The girl and her 
widowed mother earn their livelihood by sewing;the younger sister 
in this household turns to prostitution in order to escape from the 
ruthless pressure of their precarious existence. The fitst family 
takes in a paying guest, a qualified chemist who, as he can find no 
other job, takes up one with a company which manufactures spuri- 
ous drugs. It is his surreptitious help which keeps the family 
going for a long time; but the last shreds of middle class vanity 
are torn apart and the decision to move out to the slum is taken 
when the father dies and the chemist loses his job. 


Reminder of the Theatre 


At first sight, the film contains many of the ingredients of 
the Bengali romantic film as it used to be 25 years ago, including 
the romantic interlude between the chemist and the daughter of 
the house. Also, the dialogues, as well as the settings, which are 
mostly studio sets, appear to belong to the theatre rather than to 
the cinema. This becomes evident when one looks at the scenes 
set in the backyard of the house where Ramu has just moved in 
with his family. The dinginess and intimacy of the place is estab- 
lished at the very beginning by the camera moving meticulously 
over a series of well organized visual details, including the clothes 
hanging on wires along the yard, and the single coconut tree. 
With all these naturalistic details, however, what we have here is a 
limited, static set reminiscent of the theatre. Or take the myste- 
rious violin player who plays a tantalizingly sweet tune as he passes 
along the street, but eludes Ramu whenever he tries to get him; or 
take Jatinbabu, Ramu’s neighbour, who, with his eternal-dreams 
of buying expensive foodstuffs. and having a feast every day, 
represents to a middle "class Bengali audience, a familiar comic 
type found in the theatre, 


Yet the greatness of the film lies in that this limited natural- 
‘ism is not its own end. It is the disciplined frugality of these details 
of setting and characterization which attract our attention here. 
One even senses a certain impatience with the conventional natural- 
ism of the Bengali film, circumscribed ‘as it is by an ideological 
framework which is essentially romantic and for that reason 
acceptable to a Bengali middle class audience. On the one hand, we 
find Ritwik daringly carrying the convention of naturalism to its 
logical limit so that the presentation of poverty in it does not 
remain confined to a few cracks in the wall of the house; even the 
lines on the faces one encounters have poverty written on them. 
In this, Ritwik isa worthy compeer of the early Satyajit Ray. 
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On the other hand, the common aim of Ritwik’s naturalism, 
‘as well asofthis departures from it, seems to be continually to 
subvert, and not to support, the romantic ideological framework 
which merely supplies a take-off point for him. 

So far as the narrative aspect is concerned, the film ends on 
a note of inconclusiveness, under the shadow of economic insecu- 
rity, as Ramu and his family move out to rooms in the slum. This 
shadow also broods over and gives a new dimension to the expected 
reunion of the lovers. ‘The violinist and Jatinbabu, one soon finds, 
have not simply been thrown in as romantic and comic diversions; 
they keep on appearing as persistent presences, to unsettle the 
narrative line and supply hints of a new perspective to it. 

Jatinbabu, with his impossible dreams, emerges as an alter 
ego of Ramu; he is, in fact, Ramu seen from a comic angle. The 
haunting scene which shows Jatinbabu unable to pay the rent any 
longer, moving out to the slum, is actually an eery premonition of 
the exodus of Ramu’s family. Similarly, as Ramu’s -family moves 
out to the slum towards the end of the film, new tenants enter the 
house they have just vacated, and the husband, almost echoing 
Ramu’s earlier optimistic words to his mother, .assures his wife 
that better times would soon come and they would be able to 
move to a more respectable locality. 


Onset of Proletarianization 


This technique of repeating an almost identical situation to 
give the experience embodied in the film a certain universality, is 
a favourite one with Ritwik. Here too, it makes the telling point 
that Ramu in the film is not just one person, but -represents the 
entire Bengali lower middle class which dreams of prosperity, but 
is moving slowly but surely towards either annihilation or prole- 
tarianization. In this context, the political jargon uttered by 
Ramu’s trade unionist friend and the sight of marching feet in 
a procession, while the tune of the Internationale is heard in 
the background, assumes a direct authenticity. Whether Ramu 
would eventually join the “‘workers of the world” or whether he 
would continue to cling to the last shreds of middle class respec- 
tability, matters relatively little. What is important is that the first 
step in the painful process of proletarianization has been taken 
as Ramu and family are forced to move to the slum. 

But this also means that Ramu no longer remains the 
defeated romantic hero, the passive victim of circumstances.: The 
alluring tune played by the violinist stands for Ramu’s unattain- 
able dreams. In the final sequence, this tune is completely oblite- 
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rated by the tune of the Internationale; Ramu is released from the 


thraldom of his own dreams. By taking up the position of a 
detached observer of his own tragic destiny, Ramu also delivers a 
profound shock to the sensibility of the average Bengali middle 
class filmgoer, trained to identify himself emotionally with the 
romantic hero. The latter, too, is directly invited to participate in 
a detached assessment of the situation, rather than to a passive 
acceptance of the romantic conventions of the film world. 
Ramu also tears up the calendar with the picture of the pretty 
bungalow in the midst of a vast green field with trees. The picture 
had represented his highest aspirations and had given him hope 
in moments of despair. It had been real to him. But as he stands 
at a distance from it before tearing it up in the final sequence, it 
is reduced to the fantasy that it really is. For the viewer, the pic- 
ture also comes to stand for the unreal world of the conventions of 
the average film. As Ramu puts himself at a distance from it, the 
viewer himself is moved to scan it from anew, more realistic 
perspective. 

Ritwik Ghatak’s connection in the late forties and early 
fifties with the Indian People’s Theatre Association (IPTA) and 
through it with the undivided Communist Party of {India was one 
of the most disturbing, and at the same time, the most enriching, 
episodes of his life. Nagarik seems to be a direct fruit of this connec- 
tion. The question as to whether the Communist Party failed to 
utilize Ghatak’s genius, or whether his genius was {naturally anta- 
gonistic to any kind of political discipline, is one on which dust will 
not be allowed to settle for a long time to come. Be that as it may, 
the rare aesthetic discipline that we find even in his first film, and 
which contrasts strangely with the excesses of his personal life, 
testifies to the fact that his politicalization was not a hindrance, 
but a help to his genius. 

f MALINI BHATTACHARYA 


COMMUNICATION 


Technological Changes and Social Values 


THE international seminar on Science, Technology and Society in 
Developing Countries, held recently in Bombay, was expected to 
consider at least some fundamental problems in relation to social 
values evolved through the advancement of science and technology 
which has swept the world. It has been estimated that the number 
of discoveries and inventions made in the last 25 years equals 
those made throughout the history of civilization. But the seminar 
bypassed some of the crucial issues. 


In his day, Hegel called attention tothe fact that in world 
histery, due to the actions of men, somethirtg else, somewhat diffe- 
rent, takes place from what they aspire after and attain, from the 
result they anticipate and desire; they are working to realize their 
interest but something else in addition is being accomplished,some- 
thing that lies within, but was not a conscious goal or intention. 
A rational materialist explanation of this objective law, which lent 
social development of all previous history a spontaneous character 
overriding men’s will and desires, was provided in the works of the 
founders of Marxism. 


Marx and Engels stressed that it was not fortune or destiny, . 
not divine providence or any absolute idea that shapes history but 
man himself. However they do not do so in an arbitrary or hap- 
hazard way but in accordance with the objective social conditions.. 
In the course of that historical activity, goals and consequences, 
intentions and results by no means always coincide. For in their 
everyday activities men are usually guided merely by immediate- 
interests and aims. As for the side effect, and in particular, remote: 
consequences of their activity, in conditions of haphazard social. 
development, men tend either simply to disregard them or prove 
powerless to predict and control them. 
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In his treatise on the role of labour in relation to the evo- 
lution of man, Engels has cited numerous examples of the way in 
which unforeseen consequences of men’s actions hit the human: 
race decades or.even centuries later, like so many natural disasters. 
This list could be supplemented with further examples no less 
instructive taken from recent history. 


Social Consequences 


While antagonistic relations within society and the hapha- 
zard character of social development still persist, even the greatest 
achievements of the human mind and discoveries dictated by the 
most noble of motives can boomerang against mankind. Indeed, 
could either Edward Jenner or Louis Pasteur have ever imagined 
that their discoveries placing at doctor’s disposal effective drugs 
for the treatment of infectious diseases by inoculation, in the long 
term, would lead to the “population explosion’’of the 20th century? 
Could Albert Einstein have foreseen when he evolved the theory 
of relativity that he was starting a chain reaction in physics which 
would lead up to Hiroshima and expose mankind to the threat of 
thermonuclear war? 


This does not, of course, mean that the social consequences 
of scientific discoveries and technical inventions always lead to 
unmitigated disaster. The invention of gunpowder not only made 
war more devastating but also served to undermine feudal fragmen- 
tation. The steam-engine not only led to intensified exploitation 
of labour but also furthered the expansion of communications. 


Technological revolution of the 20th century which has 
invaded the lives of the present generation makes it imperative 
that man should face up to the problems stemming from the social 
consequences of his actions. In its long-term, historical tendencies 
this revolution has much in common with previous technological 
revolutions inthe history of society, but it also possesses qualities 
that set it apart. This can be explained first of all by objective 
factors of social progress in the modern age, but the sharp accele- 
ration of social progress, by man’s immeasurably increased power 
over nature and himself and finally by the involvement of the 
whole of mankind in a single universal process of revolutionary 
social change. - 


During other histo rical periods in the past profound trans- 
formations in the life of society stretched, as a rule, over decades, 
if not centuries. One generation succeeded another in a context 
of practically unchanged economic and social conditions, inherited 
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from their ancestors a way of life and a world outlook. Capita- 

lism considerably hastened the pace of historical development: 

<‘The bourgeoisie, during its rule of scarce one hundred years, 

' has created more massive and more colossal productive forces 
than have all preceding generations together.”! Yet it was only 
in the 20th century that this acceleration acquired_ a qualitatively 
new character. At the present time within the space of one genera- 

tion economic and social changes and historical events take 
place that formerly would have been spread across whole 
centuries, 

The founders of Marxism attributed tremendous impor- 
tance to technological change in the history of mankind, regard- 
ing such changes as the source of profound and irreversible 
social transformations, as the central factor in social revolution. 
Engels pointed out, for instance, that the industrial revolution of 
the late 18th and early 19th century was- more significant for 
mankind in view of its social consequences than any political. 
event and ideological movements that were taking place at the 
same time. In a speech delivered on the, occasion of the jubilee 
celebrations of The People’s Paper in 1856, Karl Marx stated that 
the so-called revolutions of 1848 were only minor episodes in the 
history of the 19th century: “Steam, electricity, and the self-acting 
mule were revolutionists of a rather more dangerous character 
than ‘even citizens Barbes, Raspil and Blanqui.” Similarly, we: 
have every reason to maintain that the technological revolution of 
our age has social “consequences of a far greater significance than, 
the political events of 1968 in France or the United States of 
America, and the atomic energy, computers, space ‘rockets and 
artificial satellites are revolutionists of a more dangerous character 
than Reich, Roszak, Revel or all put together. 

In his book World Without War the leading British scientist 
J D Bernal (incidentally it was he who first used the term ‘‘techno- 
logical revolution” for the rapid acceleration of technological- 
change in this age) has drawn up an interesting diagram to illus- 
trate the basic changes in the social division of labour over the 
course of history. Until the 18th century the majority of the gain- 
fully employed population was concentrated in agriculture or in 
other primary industries based on the direct utilization of nature’s 
natural wealth. The industrial revolution gave rise to a mass 
transfer of labour power to the manufacturing industries, that is, 
to the secondary sphere of economic activity. Nowadays the, 
technological revolution is showing a new shift in the distribution 
ofthe gainfully employed population between different spheres of 
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economic activity. It is predicted that by the end of the century 
less than 5 percent of the total work force will be employed in 
agriculture in the more developed countries and around 20 per- 
cent in the manufacturing industries, while the rest of the gainfully 
employed population will be Concentrated mainly in the tertiary 
sector, that is, in science and education, management and trans- 
port, trade and social services. In other words, as a result of the 
technological revolution major changes will take place in society’s 
professional structure; there will eventually be more scientists than 
construction workers, more doctors than miners. ~ 


Production of Cultural Values 


Ina communist society it is envisaged that more people 
will be engaged in the production of cultural values than material 
ones, although the latter will continue to constitute the economic 
basis of men’s lives, on which their prosperity rests. When point- 
ing out the inconsistency inherent in any reduction of social 
wealth to material output, namely te- that form of social wealth 
embodied in things, Marx’ wrote: ‘In fact, however, when the 
limited bourgeois form has been lain aside, what is wealth other 
than the universality of individual’s needs, capacities, consumption 
and productive forces engendered in the course of universal 
exchange? Other than the full development of man’s domination 
of natural forces, than those of so-called ‘Nature’ as well as those 
of his own nature? What is wealth other than the absolute elabo- 
ration of man’s creative gifts, subject to no other conditions than 
preceding historical development which makes an end in itself of 
this integral development, that is, development of all man’s forces 
as such, regardless of any preconceived criteria?” 

We refer to the recent avalanche of technical change as 
the scientific and technological revolution, not because it occurred 
in science and gave rise to the increasing technological applica- 
tion of . scientific discoveries in industry, but because, thanks 
to this change, science, technology- and education have become 
the leading sphere in the activity of society. Just as machine for 
the production of manufactured goods could have been used as 
the symbol of the industrial revoluation, so a computer producing 
information could be used to symbolize the technological revolu- 
tion. It is precisely in this tertiary sector, and in particular in 
the field of scientific research and education, that in a few 
decades from now the basic wealth of our society will be produced, 
namely, useful knowledge of an infinite diversity. Science in the 
widest sense will, as Marx predicted, become not only a direct 
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productive force in society but a dominating one. At the same 
time the distribution and utilization of knowledge will acquire 
greater social and economic significance than the distribution and 
consumption of material commodities. The higher the labour pro- 
ductivity in the creation of material benefits the more energy and 
funds the society will be able to devote,to the creation of cultural 
values and facilities to promote the development of the individual. 
However, labour productivity in agriculture depends on levels of 
industrial development, so labour productivity in industry depends 
to an increasing extent on the level of development attained in 
science and the qualification -of personnel employed, that is, on 
the production of cultural values in the widest sense of the word. 

The impact of the technological revolution on social 
production extends much farther than does the objective component 
of productive forces, namely, the introduction of more sophistica- 
ted technology, the emergence of new social division of labour and 
scientific organization of production and so on. As it transforms 
the, technological structure of production it inevitably leads to 
changes in the subjective components of productive forces: new 
technology demands personnel with new, higher qualifications and. 
also new labour motivation. 

However self-evident the motives behind men’s behaviour 
might be in each historical epoch, in the final analysis they are 
directly dictated by the objective conditions in which people are 
living in a historically shaped social milieu, by the dominant 
economic relations, rather than the eternal and natural aspirations 
of man or human nature. The potentialities of the technological 
revolution cannot be realized in full measure and be implemented 
in practice if they are not translated into corresponding subjective 
motives for human activity. 


Extra-Economic Coercion ` 


Historical epochs in the advance of society differ from one 
another not so much according to what men produce as the end 
‘product of their activity, as according to how they produce it and 
with what. The level of development of productive forces serves 
in a general way to shape the line-up of direct producers with tool 
of labour and means of production and provides the basis for all 
other social relations. In this connection Marx singled out three 
consecutive steps in the development of social relations: Relations 
of personal bondage (originally of a quite primitive kind) are the 
first forms of society, in which men’s productivity develops only 
on a small scale and at isolated points. Personal independence 
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based on material dependence is the second major form under 
which, for the first time, a system of universal social exchange, of 
universal relations, all-embracing needs and universal potential 
takes shape. Free individuality based on the universal development 
of individuals and the transformation of their communal, social 
productivity into social property is the third step. Specific motive 
for men’s behaviour can also be seen to correspond in the main to 
these three forms of society: extra-economic coercion, material 
remuneration and non-material incentives not in the sense that 
they are mutually exclusive but insofar as the higher incentive 
which originally appears as a sporadic phenomenon eventually 
becomes the predominant stimulus. 


Just as capitalism, in particular after the industrial revolu- 
tion, could not develop on a basis of labour exacted by means of 
extra-economic coercion, so socially useful activity in the modern 
age, including that in the sphere of production, cannot become 
truly effective when based on nothing but economic coercion, on 
material remuneration for labour. Not only in such new spheres 
of socially useful activity as science, education and various types 
of social services, but also in traditional spheres of material pro- 
duction, factors such as social prestige, work satisfaction, the 
coincidence of personal aspirations with the interests of the society 
and opportunities for self-expression are coming, of» necessity, to 
play an ever increasing role as work incentives. Precisely these non- 
material incentives make it possible to achieve maximum produc- 
tivity ratings in situations where material incentives are gradually 
being exhausted. Development, in its turn, is accompanied by an 
abrupt change in transitional attitude to life, in the individual’s 
views of life’s meaning and purpose. Mercantile aims and utili- 
tarian principles, which-in the conditions of capitalist society were 
for a long time justified as principles of behaviour for a conside- 
rable section of the population, are now, in the process of the tech- 
nological revolution, losing their appeal. Meanwhile new incentives 
of non-material kind cannot fail, in the context of antagonistic 
society, to come into conflict with the principles of capitalist com- 
modity production geared to private ownership and can only 
become the motive force behind socially useful labour for a narrow 
circle of priviliged individuals as yet. 


Creation of Mass Consumer Society 


Capitalism tries to make up for this weakness as a social 
system through the creation of a so-called mass consumer society 
thrusting the consumer psychology upon all and sundry and trying 
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in every way to foster not just real needs but also illusory needs - 
for commodities. In other words, in the search for a way out of | 
this objective social contradiction capitalism attempts not so much 
to supplement material work incentives with non-material ones as 
to intensify economic coercion with the help of advertizing, fashion 
or by fostering competition in the acquisition of material goods. 
The objective paradox inherent in this “mass society” lies 
in the fact that it turns into än evil precisely those factors origi- 
nally intended to be a source of benefit to mankind. In a capitalist 
society science and technology, a mighty source of man’s delive- 
rance from material privation and cultural limitations, are - 
gradually being turned into tools of his economic, social and intel- 
lectual enslavement. Any activity engaged in by man—as either 
producer or consumer—in such a society, regardless of individual 
intentions, is subordinated to one’aim, namely, effective production 
and, in the final analysis, the extraction of maximum profits. Mass 
production presupposes the mass consumer and consequently stereo- 
typed tastes, desires and standardization of man’s whole way of 
life. Henry Ford was known to dream of dressing all men in 
identical clothes, settling them in identical houses and providing 
them with identical Ford cars. Modern mass production in the 
capitalist West has added only one thing to this ‘“‘barrark world” 
ideal, an, illdsion of diversity of commodities, thanks to their 
external appearance, colour combinations and packing. There is 
no reason to imagine that this state of affairs is the result of 
someone’s evil intentions or. the irony of fate. The answer is in 
fact much simpler: the greater the production costs involved in 
the production of any article in view of increasing expenditure (or 
equipment, research, labour and so on) thelarger the ‘number of 
identical goods that must be spread over so as to avoid the 
tendency for adrop in the mean rate of profit formulated by 


Marx. = 
Manipulation of Consumer Behaviour 


Ubiquitous advertizing that pursues men throughout their 
lives is, as a matter of fact, aimed at making the monopolistic 
corporations’? need to' sell mass-produced goods the individual 
purchaser’s compulsion to possess them. Utilizing, on the one 
hand, the achievements of modern science, including sociology 
and psychology, and on the other, all technical means of mass 
communication (cinema, television, radio and the press) advertize-' 
ments skilfully manipulate the minds and behaviour of potential 
consumers, exploiting their prejudices and surreptitiously instilling 
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new desires: they offer them no toothpaste but a “dazzling smile”, 
not television but “release from worry”, not a car but “social 
prestige.” The force behind this mass production and mass con- 
sumption machine is, of course, no selfless endeavour to provide 
men with everything they need as well as many commodities for 
which they have no use, but the quite logical deduction that in 
order to obtain a car or television set a man is prepared to work 
far harder and more productively than he would if he was merely 
concerned with supplying himself with food and clothing. 


The “hidden persuaders,” as the capitalist advertizers were 
aptly branded by American publicist Vance Packard, developed in 
the consumer artificial reflexes even more successfully than one 
does scientifically in laboratories in the experiments with monkeys. 
As a result of the onslaught of advertizing the motto “Keep up 
with the Joneses” has become an all-important creed of the philis- 
tine in the, United States of America who lives and works with one 
aim in mind, the acquisition of material goods and services not 
because he has any vital need for them, but first and foremost 
because other people already possess them. A man and his social 
status is judged by what he possesses, and not by what he is, 
Culture and art are also at the mercy of this commercial approach 
to life. They are coming more and more to resemble mass-produc- 
tion industries, as output is standardized to’ suit the requirements 
of the philistine. This “mass culture”, or as it has been more 
recently christened ‘‘mass cult” and ‘“‘pop art”, is produced, adver. 
tized and sold like any other commodity. The producer’s ideal and 
the bait for the consumer is the so-called “best-seller”, that is, a 
work of art, regardless of whether it be a book or a film, for which 
there is the maximum demand. Precisely this purely quantitative 
appraisal of the number of copies or -tickets sold becomes almost 
the sole cirterion of the success of an artist, and it goes without 
saying, of the success of a firm as well. 


In order to achieve this success, a work of art is deliberately 
designed to appeal to mass tastes and interests and reduced to the 
highly primitive common denominator: sex, the cult of violence, 
entertainment pure and simple, and sensations of the moment. As 
soon as any book or film, television programme or tune becomes a 
success, it immediately gives birth to scores of variations and 
imitations, as long as the public does not tire of watching and 
reading the same thing over and over again. Then the old cycle 
gives way to anew one. It isimportant for the director and pub- 
_lisher to be well versed not merely in the laws of art but also in 
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the laws of the market, so as to know when to drop one fashion 
and take up the next one. 


In “mass society” itis not man’s talents or moral qualities 
that are valued but his effectiveness and business competence, not 
individuality but loyalty, not his originality but his capacity to 
_ conform, Ideally, in -such a society men should become as inter- 
changeable as parts of a machine. The well-known French socio- 
logist, Jacques Ellul, sadly observed: “Only two possibilities are 
left to the individual: either he remains what he was, in which 
case he becomes more and more unadapted, neurotic, and ineffici- 
ent, loses his possibilities of subsistence, and is at last tossed on 

. the social rubbish-heap, whatever his talents may be; or he adapts 
himself to the new sociological organism, which becomes his world 
and he becomes unable to live except in a mass society. And then 
he scarcely differs from a cave man.” 


The ruling circles in the West are resorting in an increas- 
ingly wide scale to methods of social moulding like brain washing, 
relying on highly diversified arsenal of psychological weapons. 
The social goal that such manipulation is meant to serve is the 
stealthy inculcation of a specific type of behaviour, prejudices and 
reflexes that exclude any conscious resistance, so as to make men 
the obedient tools of the ruling class. It should be recalled that 
the cinema, radio, the periodic press and above all television really 
do place at the disposal of state-monopoly capitalism a powerful 
technical and social means of manipulation. 


However, insofar as brain washing of this kind is at odds 
with the actual living conditions and activity of the masses, it 
cannot, in the final analysis, serve as aremedy for the social and 
ideological crisis. In the long term,“ manipulative techniques, just 
as the ‘‘consumer society” itself, are no more than a palliative, a 
patent medicine which can temporarily relieve society’s pain but 
not cure it of its fatal illness. Social value and incentives for social 
activities that correspond to the requirements of the technological 
revolution can take shape only under socialism. 

V A GaITONDE 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Election Studies: Shibboleth and Nostrum 


IgpaL Narain, K C Panne, M L Suarma anp Hansa RAJPAL, 
ELECTION STUDIES IN INDIA: AN EVALUATION, Allied 
Publishers, New Delhi, 1978, pp 181 + VI, Rs 40. 


IN the 1940s, the political scientists of the West, being afraid of 
the communist ideological advance on the one hand and the rise of 
fascism and Nazism on the other, moved away from the constitu- 
tional-legal studies to the study. of political behaviour of citizens. 
Under the changing circumstances the traditional legal institu- 
tional political science with its premises that there is an inherent 
goodness and rationality in human nature, that the political 
institutions and personalities actually act according to the pres- 
cribed rules of the constitution, and therefore, there is the perma- 
nency of democratic institutions, proved untenable. The empiricist 
school of behavioural persuasion won the battle. Along with other 
reasons, its major urge to keep “‘communism at jbay” swayed the 
American political science which espoused behaviouralism as its 
new found faith. Since then a plethora of election studies has 
appeared in Western Europe and the United States of America. 


This new faith followed a functionalist theoretical frame- 
work. It assumed that politicsin a democracy is a bargaining 
activity, political authority is decentralized and diffused, and thus 
the government remains a neutral agency. The elections are con- 
sidered as mechanisms to distribute and redistribute political 
power, and, therefore, electoral politics is supposed to be the 
central mode of expression of political differences in a democracy. 

Like other Indian social sciences, political science too 
came under the American influence in the mid-fifties. Election and 
voting behaviour studies were launched in collaboration with Ame- 
rican scholars, who were primarily interested in understanding 
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how far Indian polity would go along with the Western democracies 
and how far it could do away with the widening influence of com- 
munism. The “independent” Indian psephologists too emulated 
American models of voting behaviour studies. Almond, Dahl, Deu- 
tsch, Huntington, Key, Lane, La Palmbora, Lipset, Powel, Pye, 
Riesman and Weiner became their mentors. In the beginning, 
however, they were very few,.and their accounts were sketchy, 
journalistic, and descriptive with the conspicuous absence of any 
in-depth analysis. 


Since the third general election in 1962, the interest in elec- 
tion and voting behaviour studies has become widespread, and the 
works have multiplied with the generous financial assistance of 
the Indian Council of Social Science Research (ICSSR) and the 
University Grants Commission (UGC). As a result, today we have, 
more than 200 such studies. The studies, however, are too limited 
in scope to shed light on the crucial issues involved in the political 
processes in India. It is a small wonder then that there is no theory 
of electoral behaviour in India. 


Irrelevant Methodology 


Following the techniques and tools of American scholars 
Indian studies more often than not used survey method without 
cver questioning its adequency in the Indian context. A very 
important question in method is what the units are and where to 
begin. The survey research by its very nature has the tendency to 
treat the individual as the unit of analysis. This extreme individual- - 
ism presumed that an ‘individual voter was the free decision-maker ’ 
in casting his vote. Thereby, it totally ignored the’ tremendous 
variations in influence on the voters in the form of superimposed 
consensus of groups. It also tacitly assumed that there was a high 
degree of correspondence between thought, expression and behavi- 
oural action. 


Notwithstanding its alien nature in the Indian political con- 
text the method has been eulogized. Disparate questions are put 
together, and correlation between the background variables of 
voters and the voting is made to track the determinants of the 
electoral behaviour without an adequate reference to societal pro- 
cesses and power structures. It is therefore natural that the metho- 
.dology adopted in the election studies senselessly enumerated the 
superfluous data leading to sterile inductive inferences, and mise- 
rably failed to tap the broader context. The psephologists could 
get away with such shoddy work in the name of “oases of excel- 
lence” amidst mediocrity and torpor. 


REVIEW 75 


The present volume is a review of such election and voting 
behaviour studies in India between 1952 and 1972. It exhaustively 
evaluates the efforts made by both Indian and foreign scholars 
with reference to their theoretical orientation, methodological 
rigour and substantive focus. This itself is a commendable enter- 
prise. But more than that, in the light of evaluation of the studies 
and analysis of opinion of some interested social scientists, the 
authors have evolved a “blueprint for election and voting behavi- 
our studies to be conducted in the future” (p 12) so as “to ensure 
that (these) studies in the future are better planned than what they 
have been so far in substantive, theoretical and methodological 
terms” (p v). 

Theory and Methodology 


á The major suggestions are obviously in respect of theory, 
methodology and substantial coverage. The authors note that 
“serious thought has -got to be given to theoretical/conceptual 
concerns which need to be built into the research design itself... 
(and) the framework should be so operationalized as to take note 
of the Indian reality” (pp 143-144). Gonsidering the type of research 
in political science, this is a sound suggestion, But toa common 
student of social science it appears a simple commonsense state- 
ment without any substance. Such a feeling becomes striking when 
one sees that though the authors consider that ‘‘there is a great 
potential for building up a theory of election politics in India on 
the basis of available literature” (p 148), they themselves have 
failed to guide how to use the available data, which are collected 
without knowing their significance. In fact, the indispensable 
precondition for constructing a theory of political phenomena» 
that is, the determination of human behaviour which ensures that 
it will be oriented in a- certain direction within the limits estab- 
lished by society and that it will re-occur under similar conditions 
irrespective of space and time, cannot be conceived from the 
various unplanned election studies. Thus the attempts in that 
direction may not yield the desired results. Leaving that aside, the 
authors are keen to Indianize the theories of voting behaviour in 
terms of multifactoral approach and middle range theory, all that 
implicitly within the purview of western political theory. 

Nevertheless, the authors make a concession to Marxist 
scholars within the space of one page in the whole volume. To 
quote:‘‘We may also add here that efforts at theoretical orientation 
should also take note of Marxist-Leninist framework and, more 
particularly, of class as an analytical category” (p 144). This needs 
to be looked into in the context of their earlier observation: “The 
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studies of 1971 and 1972 elections do not seem to have contributed 
to the tempo of progress in any significant manner, except for the use 
of class, as an analytical category in some enquiries” (p 139, empha- 
sis added). On balance, the importance attached to “class”? is just 
an eyewash. To be sure, let us hear the authors futher: “It is not 
being argued that the Marxist-Leninist framework would necessa- 
rily yield better results if applied to voting behaviour -and election 
studies than the analytical framework associated with western 
liberal political theory. It may or may not be so. Still there is 
hardly any justification for the total apathy of the political 
scientists to the use of this frame or analytical categories. One may 
add even at the risk of digression that class is after all not exclusively 
a Marxist analytical frame-work which is sometimes mistakenly believed to 
be so” (p 144, emphasis added). One wonders, what the necessity 
was of casually urging the inclusion of Marxist perspective only to 
say Class may be used from a non-Marxist point of view. Probably 
the authors intend that class analysis has to be carried out in 
terms of differences in the intellectual standards or social privilege 
or income. The concept of class which is central to any explana- 
tion of social processes in Marxian approach appears to be a 
taboo in respectable works of political science and would continue 
to be so in future official researches. The most tantalizing aspect 
of election studies and also of this volume is that the authors dexter- 


ously shy away from discussing class forces. And this cannot be 
otherwise within functionalist behaviouralism. 


Hoodwinking the Voters 


With regard to methodology, the authors suggest that 
survey research ought to be supplemented by observation, case 
study, technique of group disscussion and content analysis. This 
is again half-baked. In the absence of a precise rationale for each 
of the methods, independently and in combination, in terms of 
theoretical significance and ideological implications, it is unlikely 
that we would get a consolidated understanding of the Indian 
political process. 


- The third important suggestion is that the studies “should 
be consciously related to the socio-economic and political contexts 
on the one hand, and to the political system on the other” (pp 
146-47). Although this is a very useful suggestion, neither the 
details of the context nor the type of relationship—causal, conco- 
mitant or contingent—between the context and the political system 
is explained to any great length. Likewise, how the isolationist 
approach and reductionist assumptions of election and voting 
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behaviour studies can be compatible with the enlarged coverage 
is unanswered. 

- To "elaborate this important guideline, let us see what has 
been concealed, consciously or otherwise, from election and voting 
behaviour studies. Ina country, 70 percent of whose population is 
illiterate and an almost equally large percentage remains below the 
poverty line, mystifying and hoodwinking of the voters would be a 
common phenomenon, The electorate hears of promises of amelio- 
ration of poverty but practice goes the other way. Land reforms, 
barring in a few states, are yet to materialize substantively, and 
notwithstanding the tall talk of control of monopoly houses, 
the assets of top industrial houses are skyrocketing. This raises a 
number of important issues for political scientists, namely, the 
character of the state, the relative autonomy of the political 
system from vested interests and entrenched classess, the institu- 
tionalized financial support to various parties in elections, the 
nature of “popular” ministries, ideological hegemony and levels 
of class consciousness, realm of motivations of coercion, extra- 
electoral activities, impact of socio-economic inequalities on 
politics of coalition, defection, bargaining and consensus, and the 
like. But they are blackened as the class approach to the study of 
election politics and completely rejected. 


Influence of Lobbies 


The studies are carried out without any discussion of the 
role of the chambers of commerce and big industrial houses, lobbies 
of rich farmers and landed interests,the trade unions and the deve- 
lopment of nationalities, It has to be so as the concerned rese- 
archers have axiomatized the existing political and social order as 
rational and just, and presumed that the Indian democracy has 
attained a more or less definite form with the prevailing array of 
interests and parties. Such fallacies naturally become apologia for 
the status quo and conceal the political reality of domination of 
ruling classes and the struggle of the toiling masses. The guidelines 
too ignore these basic issues, for they happen to relate to class 
analysis, which is repugnant to bourgeois behaviouralism. 

Although the authors make reference to the sociological 
imagination of G W Mills more than once, they have not recog- 
nized the importance of history in politics which Mills argued 
vehemently. He said: “No social study that does not come back 
to the problems of biography, of history, and their intersections 
within a society, has completed its intellectual journey.” Absence 
of the historical dimension to politics leads to shallow and mislead- 
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ing results. The authors should have pondered a bit on this front 
while preparing the blueprint for further research. 


In short, refreshing and rejuvenating though the guidelines 

are, they are ultimately based on the ideology of the school of 
American behaviouralism. They therfore culminate in modifying 
the same tenets without any substantive change in the orientation. 
Therefore the conclusion that“... there is a great need, for 
continued election and voting behaviour studies ... with a modified 
perspective...” (p 148) appears less sound, to say the least. What 
has been done in the book is finding remedies to the superficial 
defects of election studies. The problem is not seen as part of a 
larger process of rationalization in its historical roots. 
' The basic limitations are not so much in methodology but 
in the researchers’ relation with the state. Today, as never before, 
parliamentary democracy is badly in need of the mass produc- 
tion of ideological myths and their dissemination. And the 
election and voting ‘behaviour studies are so insulated from the 
general problems of the society that one tends to suspect a 
deliberate attempt at ayeming the attention of scholars towards 
trivial matters. 


This, however, is not to be misunderstood as an argument 
for scrapping all further election studies. But there should not be a 
huge waste of resources without accountability. There are much 
more vital areas of interest to the people, at whose cost pheno- 
menal expenditure on election studies is unwarranted. 
The book is, nevertheless, a worthwhile work as it contains 
a thorough review ofthe total literature on elections and voting 
behaviour in India. Besides, many interesting questions have been 
thrown up, though only a few have been attempted. Yet, one 
legitimately expects a little more from scholars of competence. In 
terms of offering fresh ideas or approaches it sorely disappoints. 
Therefore, the scope of the volume is unlikely to provide enough 
food for the polilical scientists in these days of drought of fresh 
thinking on'the subject. j 
i JAGANATH PATHY 


PHILOSOPHY IN THE USSR: PROBLEMS OF DIALECTICAL 
MATERIALISM, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1977,pp 279, Rs 6. 


' THE volume under review contains a selection of articles by 
prominent Soviet philosophers. Divided into three sections—general 
methodological problems, the dialectics of being and consciousness 
and the theory of knowledge—these articles reflect the contribution 
the philosophy of dialectical materialism has made to the solution 
of both traditional and contemporary philosophical problems. 


The collection is significant because it also unfolds the 
capacity of the philosophy of Marxism-Leninism to creatively 
enrich its categories in the light of the discoveries made in the 
specialized branches of natural sciences. Rejecting the ideal of 
“absolute knowledge”, absolute “not merely as unattainable but 
rather as insufficiently meaningful and setting in advance a limit 
on the further development of knowledge” (p 26), the contributors 
to the volume elucidate that ‘‘Marxism regards its propositions 
only as an approximate reflection of reality which is corrected, 
developed and enriched in the course of further research” (p24), 

Various branches of natural science have contributed, to a 
greater or lesser degree, to the elucidation of the basic philosophi- 
cal categories, The philosophical activity of the adherents of 
Marxism-Leninism is characterized by the view that “in the con- 
text of vigorous scientific advance, of the breakup of old notions, 
principles and theories and the emergence of essentially new ones, 
in the context of intensive mathematisation of sciences the signifi- 
cance of the interaction between philosophy and natural sciences, 
far from weakening, is enormously enhanced” (pp 8-9) Philosophi- 
cal interpretation of achievements of natural science, which goes 
hand in hand with the interpretation of human cognition, techno- 
logy and material and spiritual culture, reveals the most general 
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laws of objective reality and thus equips the specialized sciences 
with a general method of cognition and transformation of reality. 
Dialectical materialism makes no claims ‘‘to be able to solve the 
specific problem studied by the sciences -of nature, but it does 
develop in close contact with them” (p 9). Similarly, natural 
sciences do not undertake philosophical investigation of specialized 
problems arising from the advance of the sciences themselves; yet 
it is not possible to find the right approach to any methodological 
problem of the science without a creative alliance with philosophy. 


It is because of the reciprocal creative alliance between 
science and philosophy that dialectical materialism need not create 
“philosophy of science” as a specialized branch of philosophy. 
The philosophy itself becomes a truly scientific philosophy ‘‘an all 
embracing integrated system of laws and categories.” (p9)..  _ 

Oizerman argues that “the status of philosophy in the 
history of man’s intellectual development is in no small degree 
determined by the fact that, on the one hand it is investigation 
while, on the other, itis a form of social consciousness like art, 
religion and so on” (p 22). As an investigation, as a cognitive process, 
it resembles any other science and includes within it an appraisal 
of the significance of knowledge beyond the boundaries of any 
special field of knowledge. It is when philosophy as a form of 
social consciousness is subjected to scientific enquiry that it 
becomes scientific philosophy. Thus Marxist philosophy acquires 
its scientific character by introducing within it the historical 
self-consciousness of philosophy itself, 


In the face of a scientific philosophy, which demands theo- 
retical premises of dialectical and historical materialism, the 
divergence or plurality of philosophical doctrines becomes a 
historically transient phenomenon which, at the same time, does 


not deny its necessary and. progressive nature in certain historical 
epochs. 


A number of articles discuss the problem of relationship 
between philosophy and ideology, and elucidate the concept of 
scientific ideology. A numer of bourgeois social theorists and revi- 
sionist Marxists have attempted to deny the very possibility, of 
scientific ideology. Arguing against such philosophers, scientific 
ideology is defined as “a system of regulative ideas, ideals, impe- ` 
ratives, based on a specialised investigation of the social. process, 
which reflects the positions, needs, interests and aspirations of a 
definite class, social group or the whole of society and gives them 
their permanent social orientation. Social theory is an ideology 
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not because it gives a distorted reflection of reality, but because 
it reflects, assesses the given historical reality and the whole socio- 
historical process from definite social positions, and not merely 
the personal, subjective positions of the researcher” and, further; 
the concept of scientific ideology “presupposes cognition of one’s 
own historical, class content, origin, significance and relationship 
to other ideologies, classes and epochs” 4(pp 35-36). 


Tlyenkov’s and Sheptulin’s essays provide a very stimulating 
discussion of the concept of the ideal and categories of material 
dialectics. According to Ilyenkov the category of “ideality” be- 
comes a specifically meaningful definition of a certain category of 
phenomena, establishing the form of the process of reflection of 
objective reality in mental activity, which is social and human in 
its origin and essence, in the social-human consciousness, and cea- 
ses to be an unnecessary synonym for activity in general” (p 79). 


Through a study of the history of the development of 
philosophical thought, it is asserted that Marxism does regard 
categories as ideal images reflecting the corresponding aspects and 
connections of material things as was maintained in varying 
degrees by earlier philosophers like Aristotle, Locke and the French 
materialists. But Marxism maintains further that these categories 
are a “product of the subject’s creative activity in the course of 
which he separates the general from the individual, reduces it to 
intrinsic necessary properties and connections, and presents them 
in pure form” (p 119) and, therefore, the content of categories 
must coincide and does coincide to some degree not with the 
phenomenon but with essence. Since cognition takes place through 
these ideal forms or categories, at a low level of human compre- 
hension itself it is plausible to treat them asa world of ideas 
standing apart and over the material world..And when the pro- 
blem of formation of ideas is treated as an individuals mental 
activity, unmediated by labour and constantly developing social 
forms, coupled with the fact that individual’s mental activity 
depends on the system of culture established before him, one is led 
to conclude, like Plato (or for that matter idealism in general) 
that the ‘‘world of ideas” is given and therefore fixed supernatural 
“objective reality” standing in opposition to every individual and 
dictating the activity of the individual. This kind of approach to 
the study of idealism does not dismiss it as an aberration or a con- 
spiracy. Asa result, the main problem of philosophy is not to 
distinguish and counterpose everything that is in the ‘“‘conscious- 
ness of the individual” to every thing that is outside this individual 
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consciousness, but is seen as the problem to ‘‘delimit the world of 
collectively acknowledged notions, that is, the whole socially 
organised world of intellectual culture with all its stable and 
materially established universal patterns, and the world as it exists 
outside and apart from its expression in these socially legitimised 
forms of ‘experience’ ” (p 119). 


The developments in science, particularly in physics, have 
focused attention on the fact of the active relationship between 
the cognizing subject and the cognized object. This substantiates 
the Marxist understanding that “the subject must be aware of his 
object characteristics as a part of the actual cognitive situation” 
(p 100). A fundamental feature of Marxist philosophy is the 
“recognition of the need to consider all forms of cognitive activity 
in the context of the real activity of social man, in the context of 
the practical transformation of natural and social reality.” This 
is what distinguishes Marxist philosophy from all others because 
herein the starting point of man’s relationship with the world is 
considered to be practice and not cognition. Recognizing the 
creative essence of the cognitive process, Marxism emphasizes that 
the place of the subject as a real being in the production of 
knowledge must be taken into account. 

The collection contains articles on topics discussing major 
contemporary philosophical problems like dialectical logic. pro- 
blems of truth, and so on. The articles on dialectical logic discuss . 
among other, problems, the ways of solving contradictions in the- ` 
development of scientific knowledge. This, and a few othér sections, 
while presenting their argument, take note of the works of Western 
philosophers of science, but one feels that this selection does not 
provide a full critique of the relevant thinkers who may -not subs- 
cribe to the Marxist world outlook. At the same time, one can 
discern from the selection of articles that on many subjects there 
is a divergence of opinion among Soviet philosophers. Such 
divergences are reflective of the creative potential of the Marxist 
philosophy itself. 
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~ FROM THE EDITOR 


The present issue of Social Scientist is devoted exclusively to a discussion on 
Marxian position on aesthetics, and we have selected same papers presented at the 
seminar on Marxism and Aesthetics held at Kasauli in October 1979, Our 
thanks are due to G P Deshpande, Anil Bhatti and Vivan Sundaram, convenors 
of the seminar, and to Jean Chapman for sccretarial assistance. 

‘We intend to publish a bibliography of writings in Indian languages on 
aesthetics in general and Marxian perspective on the same in. particular, 
Readers are requested to send their suggestions and titles they would like to be 
included in the bibliography to G P Deshpande. 
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at 


G P DESHPANDE 


Marxism and Aesthetics 


WATER MARGIN FOR LOYALTY AND JUSTICE (Water Margin 
for short) has been a best seller in China for nearly four centuries 
now. This novel, admittedly one of the best literary products of 
feudal China, was the subject of a lively literary-political contro- 
versy in China, about four years ago. This novel had come out in 
three editions of different sizes in 1589, 1602 and 1666 respectively. 
The curious feature of these editions, as also of the various other 
editions, was the fact that these editions carried different number 
of chapters. The longest edition consisted of 120 chapters. The 
shortest had 74 chapters. The problem was further complicated by 
the fact that there were two traditional versions—a concise version 
and a complex version. Both the versions had this problem of the 
number of chapters. The People’s Publishing House published in 
1966 and 1975 a modern edition of the complex version. The pro- 
blem at that time was which edition to choose. One edition of the 
complex version carried 120 chapters while the other carried 100 
chapters. It was clearly a complex problem for the literary 
historians in China. l ; 

The debate in 1975 centred round why there were so many 
editions of the same novel. Why the various editiors in different 
times in China’s history thought it necessary to edit the novel and 
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make it shorter. There exist no documents outlining the purpose 
of the several editors. All that we know is the curious fact that a 
famous novel, once believed to run into several volumes (although 
no multi-volume edition of the novel is extant), was being abridged 
from generation to generation. The only abridgement which could 
be explained away was the juvenile edition of 64 chapters. This 
particular abridgement is naturally quite easy to understand. A 
children’s story has to be brief. A lot of complicated details could 
be omitted. But what was the explanation for other abridge- 
ments? 

It was argued by manyin the columns of Giangmin Ribao, 
the “intellectual” daily of the People’s Republic of China, that 
these various abridgements were a result of the fiat of the then 
ruling classes. The ruling classes wanted to and did tamper with 
what the novel had tosay. The fact that the nevel had to say a 
lot can.be gathered from the following passage from Mao Zedong: 

In the novel Shui Hu Chuan (Water Margin), Suag Chiang 
thrice attacked Chu village. Twice he was defeated because 
he was ignorant of the local conditions and used the wrong 
method, Later he changed his method .... And on the third 
occasion he won. There are many examples of materialist dia- 
lectics in Shui Hu Chuan of which the episode of the three 
attacks on Chu Village is one of the best.1 


Role of Art and Literature in Society 


It should be clear from the above how this classic was 
found to be particularly relevant by Mao in recent history to 
make a point in his discussion of contradictions. Water Margin 
must have played a similar role throughout China’s history. It is 
small wonder then if the rulers of medieval China found it neces- 
sary to edit the novel in such a way as to make its “message” con- 
ducive to the feudal order they were presiding over. Naturally 
they liberally used censorship to make the novel say what they 
would have liked it to say. 


Nothing explains better the role art and literature play in 
society than the debate over Water Margin in China. There has 
been considerable writing on the role of art in society in the 
western world. Asian debates in this regard have either not taken 
place or if they have, not much note has been taken of them. The 
Chinese experience is particularly relevant in this regard. 

The debate during the Cultural Revolution on the play 
Dismissal of Hai Rui was likewise both, instructive and interesting. 
It raised the general problem of the relationship between the 
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party and the arts which the Chinese party had yet to come to 
grips with. It also raised the question of the limits and scope of 
realism in literature, both very pertinent questions and both still 
defying an answer. 

These questions have to be squarely faced. A process of new 
literary resurgence cannot be set into motion without finding ans- 
wers to these questions. Any systematic elaboration of Marxian 
aesthetics will have to grapple with these problems. Their syste- 
matic presentation in terms of arts policies has been made by 
Zhou Enlai in recent times. The Chinese Premier delivered a 
keynote speech to a forum of writers and artists on 19 June 196]. 
It is not necessary to go into a full discussion of what he said in 
that speech. It is interesting, however, to note that he discussed 
these problems within the framework of .‘‘socialist freedom and 
ease of mind.” Talking about ideological remoulding Zhou Enlai 
came out with a formulation so typical of him. He said: 

The goal of ideological remoulding is to further our cause, 
do a better job in literature and art and improve unity among 
literary and art workers, and not to make them tense. The 
work should be carried out inthe manner of a gentle breeze 
and mild rain. “It cannot be done with haste. It should be 
done over a long period and done patiently. Only thus can 
people have ease of mind. 


Party and the Aris 


Zhou Enlai’s speech isa pointer. Within the context of 
“socialist freedom” or perhaps in order to explain what ‘‘socialist 
freedom” should and does mean, Zhou Enlai distinguishes between 
the political criterion and the artistic criterion. “Political criterion 
does not mean everything; there must still be the artistic criterion.” 
This is a useful and provocative distinction. This distinction does 
not negate the validity of the political criterion. What it does is 
to emphasize that one cannot take the place of the other. A good 
work of art will have to satisfy both the requirements. 


The debate on Water Margin and Zhou Enlai’s address 
thus deal with some problems which are and should be central to 
the consideration of Marxian position on arts and aesthetics. 
Besides, both these are inseparably linked with practice in 
China. It is important that we take a fresh look at these problems 
in our own context. The more important questions raised by the 
Water Margin debate and Zhou Enlai’s speech relate to the 
relationship between society and literature. The controversy over 
Dismissal of Hai Rui raises the pertinent question of party and 
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arts. Zhou Enlai discusses the problem of socialist freedom and 
the distinction between and inter-relation of political and artistic 
criteria. l 

These are the very questions to which the papers collected 
here address themselves. Some of us took the initiative to hold a 
seminar on Marxism and Aesthetics in Kasauli in October 1979 in 
order to discuss the same or similar problems within the Indian 
context. Zhou Enlai would have been the first to recognize that 
the questions of art, as indeed of Marxian theory in general, have 
to be discussed in the specific, concrete conditions and in the con- 
text of practice in a particular country. The seminar was an at- 
tempt to get some people together who have an abiding interest in 
the questions raised above. We thought that it would be a good 
and useful exercise if a few preliminary explorations are made, and 
experiences exchanged. l 


The papers presented here fall into three broad groups. 


The first group of papers relate to the history of Marxian ideas | 


and debates on aesthetics. They focus naturally on the problem of 
realism. A paper discussing art and literature in the Soviet 
Union of the twenties discusses experiences which are still contro- 
versial. The second group of papers address themselves specifically 
to the concrete conditions and experience in India. The third 
group of papers deal with the visual arts. Normally a discussion 
on Marxian aesthetics has a tendency to overemphasize literature. 
We have therefore made a special effort to include other arts as 
well. As a result we have papers on painting, cinema, dance and 
architecture. It is hoped that the discussion of Marxian, aesthetics 
in terms ef these arts as well as Indian practice in these arts will 
continue andi that {the Kasauli seminar would have a modest 
role in provoking such a discussion. 


Objective of the Seminar 


There were some obvious lacunae. For one thing, not all 
regions of India were represented at the seminar. For another, 
the theatre was not represented. We do not claim that the seminar 
has answered all these complex and vexing questions. Our purpose 
was modest, to get a few people together who had a common and 
practicalinterest in the exploration of the questions posed above. 
The title of the seminar, Marxism and Aesthetics, may also 
. appear a trifle presumptuous to some. The title was chosen mainly 
to define the interests of the seminar. It meant that the people who 
gathered at Kasauli were. genuinely interested in understanding 
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and discussing the Marxian position in aesthetics. This can be best 
put in Zhou Enlai’s words: 


Questions are being discussed within the bounds of a socialist 
stand, in an endeavour to do a good job in literature and art 
and to properly carry out the policy in this field. On these, 
we each have our own views, so why can’t they be discussed? 


Indeed, they can be. That was all that the seminar in Kas- | 
auli aimed at. The papers presented here are offered in the hope 
that this first, faltering step towards a discussion on Marxian posi- 
tion on aesthetics will lead to further and more fruitful discussions, 


1 Mao Zedong, Selected Works, Vol I, On Contradiction, p 324. 


G B MOHAN 


Marxian Literary Theory 


MARX and Engels had a comprehensive vision of the inter- 
relationship between material and spiritual phenomena. Their 
views on art and literature, the product of their encyclopaedic 
knowledge and interdisciplinary approach, provide us with insights 
unobtainable from other sources, into the process of artistic produc- 
tion and reception as an integral part of man’s historical creati- 
vity. Though their plans to make special contributions to aesthetics 
and criticism did not bear fruit, we can construct an aesthetic and 
literary theory by applying to the problems of art their general 
theory of materialist approach to history and basing ourselves on 
their observations on a wide range of literary movements and 
authors from Homer to Heine, even if these are fragmentary and 
unsystematic. Their views on writers. and works have a ring of 
authenticity, arising from their life-long engagement with creative 
literature in half a dozen European languages. Marx and Engels 
made extensive use of literary allusions in their writings, even in 
works of the ‘‘dismal science”, whose effectiveness and propriety 
are discussed exhaustively by Prawer.? 

However, Marxian aesthetics does not exist as a sclf-suffi cieni 
and completed structure in the writings of the founders of Marxism. 
Later Marxian thinkers extended and consolidated the structure 
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emerging from the thoughts of Marx and Engels, though there 
have been obvious differences regarding the congruity of the 
later views with the spirit of Marxism. Marxian aesthetics, being 
a developing intellectual discipline,cannot be conceived as existing 
in a completed form at any stage of its elaboration. 


The recognition of such an open-ended conception of 
Marxian literary theory demands from its students an open mind 
which is free from all traces of sectarian narrowness and dogmatic 
arrogance. Marx brought about a revolution in human thought. 
Essentially the revolution consisted in his demonstration that 
social being determined social consciousness and in his exhortation 
to change the world in accordance with the laws of historical 
necessity. But, in an altered historical context, we consider Marxism 
itself to be the revolutionary consummation of German classical 
philosophy, British political economy, and French proto-socialism. 
It is most fruitfully conceived as a development and continuation 
of the objective, scientific, humanist thought of the western world. 
Marx himself used as his favourite motto the aphorism of the 
Roman dramatist Terence: “Nothing human is alien to me.” It 
is also necessary to remind ourselves of the following words of 
Lenin: ‘(Proletarian culture) is not clutched out of thin air; it is 
not an invention of those who call themselves experts in proleta- 
rian culture. That is all nonsense. Proletarian culture must be the 
logical development of the store of knowledge mankind has 
accumulated under the yoke of capitalist, landowner and bureau- 
cratic society.’”® 


Confrontation and Cross-fertilization 


This approach has a two-fold implication for the elabo- 
ration of Marxian literary theory. First, we consider it not in terms 
of a total break with earlier aesthetic theories, but as a continuation, 
development and enrichment of the objective, humanist and 
rational trends of literary scholarship in the past. The application 
of this principle need not be confined to the doctrines of Europe 
alone. We can assimilate also the literary, critical doctrines of 
oriental civilizations to the extent that they are not incompatible 
with the essential elements of Marxian aesthetics. Secondly, Marx- 
ian literary theory cannot develop and enrich itself in isolation 
from the non-Marxian aesthetic and critical theories of the present 
epoch. A healthy confrontation and cross-fertilization with dis- 
coveries in individual, intellectual disciplines, without compromising 
the fundamental historical materialist and class positions, is 
possible and necessary. 
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In his Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts, Marx has outlined 
his view regarding the formation of man’s aesthetic sense in the 
course of history. Art and literature are forms of social conscious- 
ness in which man realizes his sensuous and imaginative nature. 
Man’s aesthetic sense is not a biologically given need or faculty, 
but a sense that is acquired by him in society and transmitted 
historically through cultural production. In the course of history 
man makes himself, he humanizes his senses, needs and capacities 
by appropriating natural and social reality. Appropriation is the 
process of relating oneself to reality, knowing it, understanding it, 
and incorporating its elements in his own being, thereby transform- 
ing reality on the one hand and enriching oneself on the other. 
It signifies man’s active connection with his world—his free and 
conscious creative activity which makes man human. Art is a form 
‘of social consciousness in which man appropriates natural or social 
reality in sensuous, concrete, typical and aesthetically meaningful 
images. Marxism sees art and literature as forms of the practical 
and creative activity of man in his self-creation.. In history the 
emergence of man coincides with his capacity to work in freedom. 
Man’s activity is free because he can produce consciously, not 
compelled by instincts or immediate physical needs as other animals; 
he can produce in accordance with the laws of beauty.3 


Base-Superstructure Relation 


In constructing a Marxian literary theory, a correct under- 
standing of the relation between the base and the superstructure — 
is necessary. Itisin this realm that we have to seek an answer to | 
the question what distinguishes Marxian aesthetics from other 
schools; or what the specific characteristics of the original Marxian 
position regarding the place of literature in society are. ` 

The mode of production of a socio-economic formation is 
determined by the forces of production and the relations of pro- 
duction in their entirety and their complex interrelations. The 
forces of production include natural resources, labour power and 
scientific and technical knowledge. The relations of production : 
are those which men in society enter into in the course of produc- 
tion of material necessities. Division of classes and groups that 
stand in specific legal-political relations to the means of production 
is the concrete expression of the relations of production in class 
societies. 

The totality of all relations of production, exchange and 
distribution constitutes the material or economic base of society. 
The superstructure consists of the totality of the political, legal, 
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religious and aesthetic ideas, relations and institutions. However, 
we should not reduce all social phenomena to these two categories. 
For example, language, which is the immediate reality of thought 
in the words of Marx, coexists with thought and therefore with 
ideology; but it is not merely a part of the superstructure. Stalin’s 
. refutation of the erroneous ideas of the Soviet linguist Marr on 
‘this score is a valuable component of the general Marxian theory 
of base and superstructure. 

The superstructure, no doubt, includes the elements of what 
is known as ordinary or everyday consciousness in social psycho- 
logy—the views, notions and feelings as reflections of objective rea- 
lity. These constitute the texture of actual life. But they enter spe- 
cific literary works in the light of interpretations projected by the 
ideology of the writer. This ideological-theoretical consciousness 
belongs to a level higher than that of the so-called everyday con- 
sciousness. Ideology is the theoretical form in which man becomes 
aware of, and seeks solutions to, conflicts, problems and tensions 
in the sphere of his material economic relations. In class societies, 
ideologies in general are expressions of the interests of specific 
classes. One of the vital functions of Marxian criticism is to de-ideo- 
logize and de-mythologize the theories and attitudes spread by 
the exploiting classes so that the naked class interests stand un- 
masked before the broad masses of the exploited. This function can 
be performed only by those critics who are able to perceive correctly 
the practical implications of Marx’s statement that “it is not the 
consciousness of man which determines their existence, but their 
social existence which determines their consciousness.””4 


Concept of “‘Overdetermination”’ 


The complex interrelations between base and superstructure 
have been sometimes interpreted abstractly and applied mechani- 
cally. Despite the warnings and cautions of the founders of Marx- 
ism, some Marxians tend to vulgarize historical materialism into 
crude economic determinism by establishing direct correspondence 
between economic base and the literary works of a specific period. 
Though recognizing theoretically the complexity of the process of 
determination and the reciprocity of interactions, some critics find 
it difficult to give up their rigid reductionism in practice. 

The concept of ‘“‘overdetermination” in the sense of 
determination by mutually interacting multiple factors as clabora-, 
ted by Raymond Williams is helpful in understanding the relation ` 
between base and superstructure. “In its most positive forms—that 
is, in its recognition of multiple factors, rather than the isolated 
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forces of modes or techniques of production, and in its further 
recognition of these forces as structured, in particular historical 
situations, rather than elements of an ideal totality or worse, 
Ff mly adjacent—the concept of ‘overdetermination’ is more 
useful than any other as a way of understanding historically lived 
situations and authentic complexities of practice.” 
“Specific forms of social consciousness are more or less 
remote from the material base and enjoy relative autonomy. 
Literature as a form of social consciousness, for example, enjoys 
greater relative autonomy than political ideas and institutions, 
since the latter are more immediately determined by relations in 
the economic realm. This relative autonomy has certain far- 
reaching implications. It means that though in general the artistic 
and literary products of a particular socio-economic formation will 
reflect the production relations, it will be pointless and impermissi- 
ble to look for a mechanical one-to-one correspondence between 
the economic realities and every work of literature of a specifiic 
epoch. In every socio-economic formation vestiges of the earlier 
formations and anticipations and precursors of future formations 
will be found. Secondly, the concept of autonomy implies that 
the base determines the individual work through a number of 
mediations like social institutions, social psychology, family, 
political structure and so on, which may have a continuity that 
cuts across -various epochs. Thirdly,artistic and literary traditions, 
forms, genres and conventions have their own history transcending 
the particular socio-economic formation that gave birth to them. 


Development of Literature 


By comprehending literature from historical, epistemological 
and sociological points of view, Marxism projects an integrated 
literary theory. These three points of view deal with problems 
of the origin, nature and function of literature. . Plekhanov, 
Thomson and Fischer have discussed various aspects of the origin 
of art and literature in the primeval phase of human civilization. 
Arts seem. to have emerged as by-products of productive activity, 
reinforcing man’s interest in and his capacity for production. 
Imitation of the movements of animals in dance, for instance, was 
a means of acquiring accurate knowledge of the animals they 
wanted to hunt. Rhythmical chanting of yerses while engaged in 
heavy collective labour eased the strain. Tales of the heroic deeds 
of communal chiefs kept up their morale and combat readiness 
in their conflict with hostile tribes. At the dawn of history, 
forms of social consciousness like science, art and religion had an 
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undifferentiated existence. Our own Vedas containing the elements 
of all the three can be cited as an example. With increasing self- 
consciousness and complexity in social life, brought about by 
division of labour, each of these forms separated itself from the 
original undifferentiated mode and began its independent history- 

The basis of the Marxist epistemological analysis is the 
theory of reflection. Western classical tradition used the term 
“mimesis” to describe the nature of the relation of art to reality. 
Poetry imitates nature, life and human action. Aristotle’s own 
concept of ‘“‘mimesis”, of course, does not mean simple copying 
or reproducing in a naturalistic way. It implies imaginative 
representation of the essential and universal aspects of objective 
reality. His insistence that probable impossibility should be pre- 
ferred to possible improbability stresses the artist’s obligation to 
observe the laws of aesthetic necessity in the interests of reproduc- 
ing reality in poetry. 

By the end of the eighteenth century, at the height of the 
Romantic Revival, the concept of “expression” replaced imitation 
in aesthetic and critical circles. Poetry became the “spontaneous 
overflow of powerful feelings” and “emotion recollected in tran- 
quillity.” In many critical essays the perspective shifted from the 
objective reality to the subjective reflector, though a capacious 
and fertile mind like Coleridge generally kept in view the balance 
and interdependence of the objective and the subjective. 


Theory of Reflection 


The Marxian use of the word reflection, in its description of 
literature as a reflection of reality,overcomes the one-sided emphasis 
to which “imitation” and “‘expression” were liable, and refines the 
traditional image of art holding the mirror up to nature (compare 
Hamlet, III ii) by uniting the objectivity of the reality reflected 
with the subjectivity of the agency of reflection. The Marxist 
epistemological theory of reflection gives full recognition to the “ 
creative role of mind in the process of reflection and it is precisely 
the creative role which enables the poetic process to resolve a 
number of opposites in the organic totality of the work of art. 

Commenting on the function of art, Lukacs says: “The goal 
for all art is to provide a picture of reality in which the contradic- 
tion between appearance and reality, the particular and general, 
the immediate and the conceptual etc., is so resolved that the two 
converge into a spontaneous integrity in the direct impression of 
the work of art and provide a sense of an inseparable integrity.” 
Such a valuation necessitates the recognition that art is not merely 
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a mirror that reflects the sensuous texture of reality but also a 
lamp that illuminates the essence of the dynamics of social reality. 
If the essential features of the dynamics of social reality are 
always visible on the surface details of every-day life, we would 
not reed the genius of the writerto provide us with insights 
into the profound regularities of human life, just as we could 
dispense with science if reality is simply and solely as it appears 
to ‘our senses. 

The conception of reflection. also provides the practising 
critic with an indispensable criterion to evaluate specific works of 
literature. The value of a work of literature will be proportionate 
to the degree of veracity with which objective reality, in its essen- 
tial totality and contradictory inner connections impelling its for- 
ward movement, is reflected in artistic images. -It is of course 
senseless to expect from every single poem, story or novel a com- 
plete illumination of the totality of objective social reality. What 
a Marxian critic would like to see in the works of a writer is an 
awareness of the broad outlines of the changing reality even if he 
concentrates only on one of its aspects. Nor does this demand 
imply that the writer should see the objective reality as given by 
political thinkers or critics: The picture of reality he portrays 
may not always coincide with that of the critic. If writers and 
critics are loyal primarily to the integrity in their search for reality 
and not to their dogmatic speculations, the creative interaction 
between them which is necessitated by their common commitment 
to the cause of revolution, would enrich the content and tone of 
literary debates, : 


Functions of Literature 


Literature performs a complex of interrelated functions in 
society. This complex cannot be reduced or defined in terms or 
functions like education, propaganda, hedonistic values, didactic 
purposes and so on. That art has a powerful impact on social life 
was recognized by Plato who wanted to banish poets from his 
ideal Republic on the ground that they were imitators of imitations 
and that they feed and water emotions instead of controlling them 
as wise men should do. The sterile debate on delight versus utility 
has not deterred writers evenin our age from disclaiming any 
social commitment in the name of integrity of their artistic 
conscience. About a thousand years ago Abhinavagupta concluded 
this debate, for Indians at least, by demonstrating that priti 
(delight) and vyutpatti (knowledge) are the inalienable elements of 
the same process. : 
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- There is no gainsaying the fact thatthe aesthetic delight 
from works of literature is a distinguishing quality in the absence 
of which we fail to recognize it as a work of art. But this cannot 
be given an individualistic, anarchic twist leading to the assertion 
that the individual reader’s pleasure, whatever be the accumulaied 
experience of mankind in history, is the sole criterion to judge the 
value of a work of art. Writers who, for various reasons, feel them- 
selves alienated from the dehumanizing mechanisms of an exploita- 
tive society and who refuse to involve themselves in the practical 
struggle to change the social structure will tend to defend the 
“pleasure principle” at the cost of art’s revolutionary function. 


If sheer hedonism with its formalist premises is not accep- 
table narrow utilitarianism with its vulgar sociological assumptions 
is also alien to the spirit of Marxian theory of art. Art is no doubt 
a practical and creative activity; but Marxism does not demand 
from every work of art that it should serve the immediate practi- 
cal interests of a particular class. The capacity to enjoy works of 
art itself is an indication of the creativity of the connoisseur. The 
ultimate moral value of art consists in its developing and enrich- 
ing this creativity which is an inseparable part of the process of 
man’s humanization. This function should not be equated with 
the production of stereotyped works illustrating current slogans 
with cliches. 


However, the general function of vitalizing the creativity of 
man has specific implications in contexts where people are becom- 
ing increasingly conscious of the need to launch a struggle to libe- 
rate themselves from economic exploitation and social and politi- 
cal oppression. In our situation humanization is synonymous with 
revolutionization. Humanity finds its finest and most magnificent 
expression in its struggle for a disalienated existence through a 
revolutionary transformation of society. By broadening the reader’s 
imaginative horizon, by deepening his perceptions and by refining 
his sensibility, literature enables him to become increasingly aware 
of his human and creative dimensions. This goal can be fulfilled 
effectively in the present epoch only if the writer gets awakend, 

- clarifies and illuminates the consciousness of the working masses in 
their revolutionary struggles to create conditions for a disalinea- 
ted and fully human life. 


The motives behind a particular course of action of an 
individual or a group being complex, the impact of specific works 
of literature on their practical choices cannot be clearly identified. 
The kind of restructuring of our consciousness effected by poetry 
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in its own unique way is a slow process which is supplemented 
or some times counteracted by impulsions received from many 
other areas of our practical and theoretical activity. After 
all, man does not live by art alone. Literature has its effect by 
giving us insights into the quality and significance of concrete 
social living by imaginatively presenting the experiences. Though 
the writer has to be involved in the struggles of his revolutionary 
compatriots to be able say anything relevant or significant, his 
creative function demands a degree of critical detachment to 
discover a perspective, pattern or direction in these struggles 
without which his art runs the risk of degenerating into sterile, 
insipid and uninspiring propaganda, There can be no general 
rule about the degree of involvement or detachment of writers. 
Each writer hasto make his choice based on his own subject- 
ive temperament and also the requirements of his productive 
methods. 

The problem of values that are permanent or universal in 
literature has not received adequate attention in Marxian literary 
theory. This is often dismissed cursorily as an idealist cliche on 
the ground that change being the only permanent and universal 
phenomenon, there can be no permanent values in literature. His- 
tory of arts and literature provides ample evidence of diversity and 
change of teste in different epochs in different countries. All the 
same, it also establishes the universality and permanence of appeal 
of innumerable artistic and literary works that continue to fasci- 
nate us though they were produced in distant times and countries. 


Transformation of Human Nature 


Marxism has no use for extra-historical, abstract, axiologi- 
cal categories that are supposedly valid for all societies of all 
epochs irrespective of their concrete expression in actual historical 
contexts. Bourgeois critics uphold the doctrine of permanent val- 
ues with a view to obliterate class distinctions in society, to impose 
an outmoded reactionary ethics and aesthetics on the people. 
They try to sell the doctrine that “human nature does not change” 
in order to block all attempts to bring about radical changes in 
society. If human nature remains unchanged, all the evils of the 
present society will continue to exist even in future. So why should 
we struggle to change it? The philistine bourgeois cannot imagine 
that it is the social relations based on private property that pro- 
mote evils like greed, cruelty, envy, selfishness, ruthlessness and 
sono. This notion of the unchanging human nature has to be 
exposed as an illusion of the bourgeois who is afraid of his huma- 
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nization at the cost of his property. This typically idealist doctrine 
justifies social inequalities, exploitation and alienation. 


According to Marxism, history is the progressive transforma- 
tion of human nature. Feuerbach stated that human essence is 
an ensemble of social relations. But Marx differentiates between 
human nature in general and human nature as modified in each 
historical period. He also makes a distinction between constant 
drives which exist in all social formations and relative drives 
which are manifested only in some types of sacial organizations. 
Whatever may be one’s ultimate conclusions regarding the vicissi- 
tudes of manin history, literature demonstrates that there is a 
contradictory unity between the essential creativity of man seek- 
ing expression and the expressive ingredients conditioned by mo- 
ment and milieu. That works of literature transcend the limits of 
the. environment of their production and continue their fascination 
is a universally recognized historical fact. 

French critic Pierre Macherey states that there is no 
good answer to the question, “where does the eternal charm of 
Greek art come from?” simply because, according to him, there 
is no eternal charm in Greek art. He does not recognize the 
objective, given identity of a poem like Miad. On the grounds of 
differences in the reception of the epic between Homer’s contem- 
poraries and the present generation, he asserts that the Iliad exists 
only for us and in relation to new material conditions into which 
it has been reinscribed. Macherey says: ‘‘Works of art are proces- 
ses and not objects, for they are never produced once and for all, 
but are continually susceptible to ‘reproduction’; in fact, they only 
find an identity and content in this continual process of transfor- 


mation. There is no eternal art, there are no fixed and immutable 
works,’’7 


Reception and Reproduction 


The reception or reproduction of a work of art varies with 
times and even with individuals. It depends on the range of 
experience, fertility of imagination, the degree of refinement of 
sensibility, psychological associations, and the development of 
taste. Macherey’s emphasis on a work of art being a process and 
its continual susceptibility to reproduction should be complemen- 
ted by a necessary insistence on its objective core identity that 
exists independently of its reproduction by any particular indivi- 
dual. The Jiad does not mean to us exactly what it meant to the 
ancient Greeks; but we cannot dissolve its essential structural 
identity in subjectivistic relativism. What Macherey does is to 
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exaggerate and make absolute the variable elements in the works 
of literature and ignore the constant ones. The variables account 
for the differences in reception and the constants for the unity 
and identity of the work variously received. 


Works of literature are in fact “time-bound” and at the 
same time “‘time-transcending.” The discussion of this problem by 
critic Robert Weimann, of the German Democratic Republic, in his 
essay “Past Significance and Present Meaning in Literary History” 
corrects the one-sided approach not -uncommon even in Marxian 
circles. Citing Ben Jonson’s tribute to Shakespeare’s work which was 
“the Soul of Age” and “was for all time”, Weimann clarifies the 
dialectics of a great work of art as the product of its age and 
“producer” of its future. He says: “For the modern literary 
historian to grasp the dialectics of Zeitlichkeit (temporality) and 
Ueberzeitlichkeit (timelessness) calls for an awareness of the art- 
work as having both a past and a present dimension (as well as a 
present and a future existence). And it calls for a perception of this 
awareness, that these dimensions are, as an object of literary 
history, simultaneous in their interaction and tension.’’8 


Dialectical Unity 


Words like permanent or unchanging values have accumu- 
lated idealistic connotations in the history of ideas which are 
unacceptable to Marxists. But though evaluative criteria change 
over the centuries and the reception of worksof art varies with 
men and times, their appeal endures. To account for the enduring 
value and appeal we postulate the complex dialectical reciprocity 
of socio-historical variables and human constants, The fact that in a 
class society, there is no Man, no humanity, abstracted from and 
above the existing classes is not denied. Every individual experi- 
ences life and expresses his self as part of a social class or stratum. 
However, in aesthetic theory, class divisions need not be made 
absolute. Art existed in a rudimentary form even in primitive 
communist societies, before their evolution into class societies. 
Despite the gloomy prognostications by worshippers of technology, 
it will flourish in the future classless societies for which revolution- 
aries are fighting with art as one of their weapons. 

Through all the vicissitudes of history man has retained his 
essential humanity, his free creativity which provides the sub- 
stratum for the changes and adaptations. The human constants 
here are identified with enduring, relatively stable structures of 
feeling with emotions or bhavas as their nuclei which are given 
concrete content by the totality of social relations in the historical 
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continuum that we call civilization. We do not dogmatically make 
absolute the discontinuities and radical ruptures in the cultural 
history of man. We read ancient classics and literature of coun- 
tries other than ours not just to gain knowledge about the social 
conditions depicted in them. Their reception by us is a reproduc- 
tion of creative experience, a re-enactment and re-living of the 
experience in our imagination with, variations, individual and 
national, revealing and enriching our own creativity, that is, the 
essence of our humanity. Such a re-enactment and re-living is 
unimaginable if the structures and potentialities of human psyche 
alter beyond recognition from epoch to epoch or from continent 
to continent. If such were the case, the concept of transpersonaliza- 
tion or sadharantkarana in Indian poetics would explain nothing. 
The inescapable conclusion is that the tension between the “‘time- 
bound” and the “‘time-transcending’” values is convincingly ex- 
plained in terms of the dialectical unity between historical vari- 
ables and human constants. The latter finds expression and 
concretization only through history and men embodying varied 
combinations of social relations. 


Tendency Literature 


The concepts of tendency literature and partisanship must 
be placed in a proper perspective in order to avoid misunderstand- 
ing that arises from dogmatic’ interpretations. The word tendenz- 
poesie (tendency literature) was employed by the Young Germany 
movement which, writers representing the petty bourgeois ideo- 
logical trend called ‘‘true socialism” in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. The writers who belonged to these movements used 
political allusions and explicit ideological pronouncements with a 
view to gain a wide audience. Engels accused them of resorting to 
political sensationalism to hide the poverty of their artistic taleni. 
These meretricious elements in their works were dubbed by him 
as “‘tendentious junk”. The inferior sorts of literati resorted to 
‘these devices “‘due to lack of talent”, “to make up for the want of 
cleverness. ”? 

Tendency literature is literature with ideological or politi- 
cal bias or tendency, ‘‘thesis literature”, literature used as consci- 
ous medium or vehicle for philosophical ideas as against “pure” 
literature. In his letter to Minna Kautsky, Engels refers to Aeschy- 
lus, Aristophanes, Dante, Cervantes, Schiller, and the Russian 
and Norwegian writers as examples of tendency writers—writers 
with specific partisan ideological purposes. For us the most signifi- 
cant statement of Engels is: “I think however that the purpose 
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must become manifest from the situation and action themselves 
without being explicitly pointed out and the author does not have 
to serve the reader on a platter the future historical resolution of 
the social conflicts which he describes.” 


The context of the passage makes it clear that the writer 
addressing a non-socialist bourgeois circle of readers has to em- 
ploy a degree of tact in the presentation of his political convic- 
tions. If he creates in the mind of his readers doubts regarding 
the stability and eternal validity of the bourgeois social system 
and if he dispels some of their illusions, the purpose of his writing 
is fulfilled. Too much of an explicitness provokes resistance in the 
readers of these circles. What Engels really meant was that the 
ideological education of his audience must be begun from the 
actual level of their political consciousness. But this is a matter of 
political, ideological tact. It cannot be a universally valid aesthetic 
prescription. Different political and historical situations demand 
different tactical approaches. Mayakovsky or Brecht did not find 
it necessary to cover up his political convictions on the plea that 
some of his audience might be alienated. : 


Lessons of Sickingen Debate 


Another important point to be mentioned is the aesthetic 
dimension of Engels’s statement. The crux of the problem for a 
Marxian literary theory is not whether the ideological, political 
convictions are presented explicitly or implicitly, but whether they 
evolve organically from the actions and situations or merely appear 
superimposed without any artistic, and aesthetic justification. 
When Engels says that “the more carefully concealed the author’s 
opinions are, the better it is for the work of art”, he means that 
ideas should be dramatized so that they do not appear to be simply 
arbitrary and propagandistic superimpositions. Readers develop 
resistance to “‘poetry with a palpable design”? and if the ideologi- 
cal element is not intergral to the work, it will not be assimilated 
by the public. Thus the problem of tendentiousness in literature 
is ultimately an aesthetic one. It is mainly concerned with the 
technical mastery that enables the writer to portray the essen- 
tial feature of social reality in such a way that the commitment to. 
intellectual positions and philosophical outlook emerge naturally 
and inevitably from actions and situations. 

The caution expressed by Englesin relation to the conserva- 
tive bourgeois readers of a particular German writer, that'a writer 
is not obliged to show the solutions of the historical conflicts por- 
trayed in his works, should not be taken as an ideological fiat 
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applicable to all progressive writers. It is a matter of communica- 
tive possibilities depending on the composition and receptivity of 
immediate audience to which the author appeals, whereas the 
demand for the aesthetic appeal of the political views is universally 
valid. 3 


The Sickingen debate between Lassalle on the one hand and 
Marx and Engels on the other should convince any unbiased 
reader that the founders of Marxism were far from expecting. 
crude didacticism from literary works. The supporters of “‘agit- 
prop” approach to the arts very often forget the lessons of this 
debate. Marx pointed out that the most serious artistic error of 
Lassalle consisted in transforming individual characters into mere 
mouthpieces of the spirit of the time, like Schiller but unlike Shake- 
speare.!! Engels saw the future of drama in the “‘full fusion of the 
greater depth of thought, of the conscious historical content... 
with Shakespearean liveliness and fullness of treatment.”!® While 
complimenting Lassalle for making his characters representative of 
definite historical classes and trends and not merely the victims of 
individual lusts, Engels regretted that the dramatist could not make 
the action itself bring these elements to the foreground. He 
too pays tribute to Shakespeare’s contribution to the art of charac- 
terization. 


It is one of the ironies of the history of Marxian thought 
that both the enemies of Marxism and some of its followers have 
colluded in giving currency to the notion that Marxism demands 
crude propagandistic lectures and theses in the name of intellectual 
content of the works of literature. A careful reading of the rele- 
vant texts should convince the student that philosophical and 
political ideas are assimilated aesthetically in literary works pri- 
marily in terms of necessary relations between the actions and 
the intellectual and emotional stature of the characters. 


The concept of tendency inevitably leads us to the consi- 
deration of partisanship and commitment in literature. The most 
important document cited in this connection is a short article 
written by Lenin in 1905 called “Party Organisation and Party 
Literature.” Opponents of Marxism usually quote this article to 
deride the crude functionalist view supposed to have been held by 
Marxists. Even within the Marxian tradition we find conflicting 
interpretations of the importance of this article. There is no doubt 
that the controversies arise from a basic ambivalence in the use of 
the word “‘literature” by Lenin. The main subject of the article is 
party literature, thatis, party propaganda writings as distinct 
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from creative literature; but some problems of creative writing 
were also touched upon in that article. 


Lenin’s Objective 


When we read the article keeping in view the political con- 
text in which it was written, it becomes clear that Lenin’s primary 
objective was to bring the contributors to the party press under 
the strict discipline of the party and to free the press from the 
bourgeois vices of the writers. Lenin’s barbs were directed against 
his own colleagues like Martov, Axelrod, Trotsky and Plekhanov. 
The Russian Social Democratic Labour Party had acquircd legal 
status after the 1905 revolution. Before the revolution, when the 
party was under official ban, only the illegel press could maintain 
a clear ideological-politica] identity. The legal press, shackled by 
Czarist censorship was, amorphous, indirect and often sychophantic. 
When the ban was lifted Lenin had to fight against the tendency 
of some of his colleagues to make the party press a free forum of 
ideas which would have blurred its image and identity as com- 
munist. 

_ Hence Lenin asserted that party literature should become 
“a cog and a screw” of the Social Democratic mechanism. As if 
struck by the pejorative connotation of the mechanical figure of 
the cog and screw applied toso refined a phenomenon as literature, 
he rather defensively allows for personal initiative and individual 
inclination. He was basically concerned with subordinating party 
literature to party control and-with disarming the literary super- 
men who wanted to use the party press to air their anti-party 
views. - 

At the same time the article does contain explicit reference 
to creative literature, its specificities and the conditions of its 
creation in class societies. Lenin exposes the illusory nature of 
absolute freedom of the bourgeois writer who in practice prostitutes 
his talent for the corrupt capitalists. Bourgeois writers compromise 
with the dehumanizing values of an exploitative society while 
deceiving themselves about the nature-of the freedom they enjoy. 
In a society divided into classes, writers consciously or unconsci- 
ously adopt the ideological or emotional attitudes of a particular 
class or stratum. As Lenin said, “One cannot live in society 
and be free from society. The freedom of the bourgeois writer, 
artist or actress is simply masked (or hypocritically masked) depen- 
dence on the money-bag, on corruption, on prostitution.”!3 Many 
writers in capitalist societies often flamboyantly declare that their 
commitment is only to their artistic conscience and to their vision. 
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The fact of the matter is that they do not examine the roots of 
their “conscience” in the contradictions of the society of which 
they area part. Ifonly they employ part of their intellectual 
energies in self-analysis, that is, the discovery of the historical 
and social factors that determine the complex of ideas and atti- 
tudes they call their conscience, they would become more objective 
and less confused in their understanding of the human reality 
around them. 


Criterion of Objectivity 


How can a writer be objective if he is partisan? According 
to Marxists, a writer committed to the advance of the interests of 
the capitalist class in our epoch cannot be objective. If this is true, 
how can a writer committed to the cause of proletarian revolution 
be objective? These are legitimate questions. The Marxian answer 
would be that there is no inherent contradiction between partisan- 
ship ofa proletarian writer and the objectivity of his portrayal. 
Marx and Engels said, “Communism is for us not a state of affairs 
which is to be established, an zdeal to which reality will have to 
adjust itself. We call communism the real movement which abo- 
lishes the present state of things.”!4 When the full significance of 
this formulation is understood, there will be no hesitation in recog- 
nizing the fact that a profound and insightful portrayal of the 
social reality will by itself give a partisan picture indicating the 
direction of social movement and the changing correlation of 
contending classes and their emergent ideologies. 


However, theoretical agreement on the problem of commit- 
ment with a dialectical understanding of the problem of the inter- 
relatedness of partisanship and objectivity does not preclude the 
possibilities of differing judgements on the nature of reality ref- 
lected by a writer. If the writers and critics are unwavering in their 
loyalty to the cause of communism, these differences will only 
enliven and vitalize literary debates. Marxian literary theory does 
not expect dull.monotony and uniformity of perceptions from 
creative writers and critics. The creation of an intellectual environ- 
ment in which hundred flowers may bloom and a thousand schools 
may contend is anessential aspect of the cultural policy of com- 
munist parties. 

Conflicting Trends 

Since the October Revolution, a multiplicity of artistic 
movements and literary trends like Futurism, Constructivism, 
Formalism, Acmeism and so on competed for attention and supre- 
macy in the Soviet Union. In the unsettled and chaotic conditions 
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of War Communism, civil war and New Economic Policy, it was 
inevitable that a number of different and often conflicting trends 
appeared. It wasa period of search, with deviations and false 
steps, which are the characteristics of these conditions, for an 
aesthetics of literature which would adequately grapple with the 
new historical phenomenon of socialism. There were extremist 
groups who wanted to throw overboard all the pre-Revolutionary 
achievements and the heritage of classical arts. They wanted to 
do this in the name of revolution, socialism, and the new epoch in 
human history. 


It should also be remembered that many of the adherents 
of the artistic- trends alien to the spirit of Marxism were sympa- 
thetic to the political and economic goals of the revolution and 
some of them were even members of the Bolshevik Party. The 
situation was further complicated by the intrigues and senseless 
rivalries of mutually hostile cliques and coteries of writers. By the 
late twenties the party leadership and the writers themselves reali- 
zed that the free-for-all style of anarchism prevalent in the aesthe- 
tic and literary fields was incompatible with the task of socialist 
construction. In the meantime a number of works were produced 
in the Soviet Union which introduced something that was radi- 
cally new in world literature—the portrayal of the epoch-making 
transformation of social relations and the emergence of a new 
society against the background of blood, betrayals, unprecedented 
heroism, hunger, death and'the iron determination of the Soviet 
proletariat. 

If, in the middle thirties, socialist realism triumphed as the 
creative method guiding the Soviet writers, it was thé natural cul- 
mination of the search for a most adequate method to portray 
the Soviet reality. The reason for the disappearance of the extre- 
mist and formalist trends must be sought not in the terror allegedly 
launched by the Soviet authorities, but in the inherent inadequacies 
of these movements to comprehend, reflect and solve the complex 
aesthetic problems of the new revolutionary literature. Socialist 
realism is not a creative method imposed upon the conformist 
Soviet writers by the political leadership of the Bolshevik Party i 
with the connivance of an “obliging? Gorky. On the contrary, the 
generalizations and pronouncements of the First Gongress of Soviet 
Writers in 1934 were the theoretical summing up of the experiences 
of the most progressive and conscious sections of the Soviet writers, 
including Gorky, Mayakovsky, Fedin, Furmanov, Sholokhov and 
others. The .formulation of the aesthetic principles of socialist 
realism was undertaken only after a number of talented writers 
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had established a new kind of literature commensurate with the 
revolutionary challenges of the new era. 


; The formal promulgation of the aesthetics of socialist rea- 
lism took place at a time when the cult of personality was emerging. 
We cannot enumerate here the causes that led to the emergence of 
the Stalin cult in the Soviet Union; but we accept the judgement 
that the cult was responsible for the distortions, deviations, and 
deformations in the social, political and the ideological life of the 
Soviet Union. In that period, socialist realism, which was the pro- 
duct of the abstraction and generalization of the experience of the 
Soviet and other progressive revolutionary writers, got degenerated 
into a dogma. A creative theory was forced into the straitjacket of 
a prescriptive doctrine. 


Aesthetics of Socialist Realism 


The aesthetics of socialist realism demands of the writer “a 
truthful, historically concrete representation of reality in its revo- 
lutionary movement”. This classic formulation of the First Congress 
of Soviet Writers is unexceptionable without doubt. However, in 
the decades that followed, this formulation, in the conditions 
of the cult of personality, was misinterpreted and perverted. 
For instance, the earlier idea of revolutionary romanticism was 
stultified into cheap, compulsory optimism. It was widely accepted 
in practice, though not always declared in the theory, that the 
task of writers committed to the construction of socialism was to 
illustrate the validity of the party leadership’s dicta on various 
aspects of national life. The kind of illustrationism practised by 
many writers violated the spirit of Marxian aesthetics with its stress 
on the truthful portrayal of the essential social reality. The valid 
concept of the ideal based on and linked to the real, degenerated 
into the one-dimensional notion of the “positive hero”. On the one 
hand, the doctrine of the intensification of class struggle was 
accepted; on the other hand arose an officially inspired demand for 
conflict-free literature. With the abolition of genuine conflicts, 
the place of tragedy in socialist society became problematic. 
Administrative measures and censorship resorted to by the bureau- 
cratized cultural apparatus of the party discouraged younger wri- 
ters from experimentation and from striking out new paths for 
themselves. All these factors emasculated socialist realism from a 
sound theory based on Marxism-Leninism and on the artistic 
experience of'a whole galaxy of brilliant writers into a narrowly 
dogmatic prescriptive doctrine incapable of liberating the creative 
energies of the new generation of writers. 
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The measures to liberalize political and cultural life in the 
Soviet Union after the Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party 
of Soviet Union (CPSU), however clumsy and half-hearted they 
might be, have had positive, healthy consequences in the Marxist 
_ cultural circles in many countries. There is widespread realization 
that no single party can entertain monopolistic claims in matters 
of a science like Marxism-Leninism.’ The bizarre aberrations in the 
Chinese cultural policy which degenerated into rank philistinism 
and ludicrous isolationism inthe later phases of their Cultural 
Revolution, once more demonstrated that the blanket repudiation 
of all the cultural achievements of the past epochs and of foreign 
nations would lead a Marxist party to a cultural cul-de-sac and 
that the importance of Lenin’s admonitions ‘and exhortations of 
the early twenties on preserving and critically assimilating man- 
kind’s cultural heritage cannot be overemphasized. 


The liberative influence of the Twentieth Congress, the 
renewed interest in the early works of Marx, and the realization 
of the impossibility of finding a solution to the multiple-level crisis 
affecting the west within the capitalist-imperialist economic 
framework, have contributed to a veritable renaissance of Marxist 
studies. Despite deviations and aberrations Marxism-Leninism 
continues to assert its vitality in scholarly circles. No other theory 
has focussed on so much of relevant and illuminating scientific and 
historical study as Marxism in the recent decades. Bourgeois ideo- 
logy has proved its utter incapacity to give the people of capitalist 
countries a meaningful value system to intérpret their experiences 
so as to guide their life. Whatever may be the nature ofthe tempo- 
rary setbacks to the revolutionary movement in a particular country, 
it is becoming increasingly evident to socially conscious writers and 
intellectuals that the alternative to socialism is economic anarchy, 
war and continued spiritual impoverishment of the masses. 
Marxian literary criticism contributes to a general political awaken- 
ing of the people, demythologizing and de-ideologizing the capitalist 
structures of thought and feeling and instilling new faith in them 
in the possibility of realizing.a disalienated life. 


Trends in India `- 


In India, Marxism began to influence writers and 
intellectuals in the thirties. Progressive and revolutionary literary 
trends gained strength as part of the general working class move- 
ment within which there was a growing awareness of the need to 
radicalize itself and to become conscious of the historical respon~- 
sibility of the proletariat, to transcend the objective of national 
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independence and to work for the socialist transformation of 
society. But the differences that-cropped up in assessing the signifi- 
cance of the transfer of power led to serious divisions within the 
ranks of progressive writers. The ostensible issues on which 
differences between the communists and their opponents appeared 
were Zhdanovism, importance of form, ideas like art for art’s sake, 
political commitment of the writer, evaluation of tradition and 
so on, Regarding the split within the progressive writers’ movement 
in the immediate post-independence period E M S Namboodiripad 
says: “The basic reason for the split was that those who had 
fought together against imperialism before 1947 took different 
approaches to the fact of the transfer of power. Having a clearer 
view of the class forces operating in Indian society, having foreseen 
what the non-communists could not imagine then but had later to 
recognize, the communists called for struggle against the new 
rulers of India as part of the struggle for social progress. 
The non-communists could not reconcile themselves to this 
assessment. It was this ideological conflict between two political 
trends that assumed the form of a struggle betwen two trends in 
aesthetics.”5 


Disruption by Revisionist Trends 


The mass disillusionment with the Congress government 
created a favourable objective situation in which the people were 
receptive to Marxian ideas. But owing to revisionist influence in the 
communist movement the programme of radicalizing the masses 
ideologically was not taken up with the earnestness it deserved. 
The suicidal policy of class collaboration adopted by a section of 
communists was extended to literary and cultural spheres. The 
progressive writers’ and artists’ organizations rapidly disintegrated 
and their activists were absorbed by various cultural agencies of 
the government or corporate sector. Their writings often became 
indistinguishable from the artistic commodities produced by mer- 
cenary hacks, The development programmes on the capitalist path 
were able to accommodate many of the vacillating and careerist 
elements from the ranks of progressives, who in their turn tailored 
their ideology to suit their new masters. 

The disruption caused by the revisionist trends in the 
communist movement was further widened by the emergence of 
left extremism with its ideological infantilism and mindless terro- 
rism. The left extremists mechanically borrowed their slogans 
from China at a time when the Chinese Cultural Revolution had 
degenerated into a grotesque caricature. Some writers too adopted 
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extremist ideological positions in their writings, claiming to be 
instant revolutionaries. 


What We Need 


Progressive literature in our country, with Marxian literary 
criticism as a vitalizing part of it, and the working class revolution- 
ary movement are bound to develop mutually strengthening 
each other. In creating conditions for a faster development of 
revolutionary culture Marxian aesthetics can make its own con- 
tribution by applying its principles tothe past cultural heritage as 
well as to the contemporary Indian writing in various national 
languages. Once again to quote E M S Namboodiripad: “In trying 
to develop such a new, proletarian theory of aesthetics, Marxist 
writers and critics have primarily to rely on their own study of 
different national literatures against the background of the history 
of development of nationalities and nations in India. Literary and 
other cultural activities are carried on by the’ peoples and their 
writers in their respective languages. The question, therefore, is 
not of literature in general, nor of Indian literature as a whole, 
but of the separate literatures of the Malayalis, the Tamils, the 
Andhras and so on .... There is no substitute, however, for the 
concrete study of the historical-sociological and aesthetic problems 
as have arisen in our own country, particularly in relation to 
different nationalities.”!¢ 

Important means of educating the people like the academic 
institutions and the mass media are still dominated by forces 
which use every subterfuge to prevent the revolutionary radicaliza- 
tion of- the masses. Teachers of literature in the universities 
continue to be influenced by Anglo-American trends and are ` 
reluctant to introduce Marxian literary criticism to their. students. 
Literary studies, to be integral to the spiritual ‘development of the . 
student, should be oriented to the cultural demands of the society 
of which he is a part. If we cannot correlate our literary studies 
with the social and political struggles in our epoch, they will 
remain empty academic, aesthetic dilettantism. 

A revolutionary cannot reduce himself to the constricting 
dimension of a zoon politicon (political animal). He is a whole man 
engaged in the momentous task of changing himself and others, 
through revolutionary activity, into more free, autonomous, disal- 
ienated human beings. The political goals of the Indian revolution 
cannot be achieved in their fullness without a parallel cultural 
revolution which will emancipate the masses from the dehumanizing 
and spiritually enervating conditions imposed on them by the ruling 
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classes. If the revolutionaries do not carry out their cultural tasks 
along with the political, there is every danger of the humanistic 
aims of the revolution being perverted. Indian Marxist writers 
have the onerous responsibility of deepening and refining the 
revolutionary perceptions of the people by their dedicated and 
committed cultural and literary activity. 
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ANIL BHATTI 


Realism in Marxism 


MARXIAN perspective on realism develops in the indissoluble 
relationship between political demands and aesthetic concerns. 

. Marxian aesthetics is not the result of abstract theoretical effort, 
but is the product of an on-going process, a process characterized by 
the contradictions between capitalism and socialism which, in its 
tendency, involves the revolutionary replacement of the capitalist 
mode of production by the socialist mode through the conscious 
intervention of the vanguard of the proletariat. This tendency 
exists irrespective of the concrete phase of the process or struggle 
we may witness or analyse. It is also independent of the stage we 
may be in, which may be a stage of transition. As Trager points - 
out, the Marxian theory of realism is integrated with the problems 
of transition from capitalism to socialism. The centrality of this 

category is a result of the Marxian perspective of seeing literary 
or aesthetic production as an integral part of the system of pro- 
duction as a whole.} 

Does aesthetic production support or contradict the strug- 
gle? Marx and Engels brought their sensibility to bear on this 
question— the function of art in the revolutionary process. Since 
Marx and Engels were concerned with the theory and practice of 
the historic role of the proletariat, they looked at and commented 
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upon literature from the point of view of its relationship with the 
proletarian cause. Trager points out that the interest shown by 
Marx and Engels in literature centred round such works in which 
the historical tendencies were expressed. In this sense their under- 
standing implies “that the perspective of all literature is realism 
and that ultimately the development of literature is identified with 
the development of a realist literature.”? But this, however, should 
not lead to a dogmatic understanding of literature. Realism is not 
just one style or model. It seems to be an ensemble of various meth- 
ods of shaping and assessing reality—a reality which changes 
and develops to the extent to which art consciously comprehends 
itself as an active part of the social development of history. 


The Sickingen Debate 


The so-called ‘‘Sickingen debate” carried out in letters bet- 
ween Marx and Engels, on the one hand, and the German socialist 
Ferdinand Lasalle, on the other, is the first major expression show- 
ing the amalgamation of literary criticism and political concern in 
Marxian criticism. In 1859, 11 years after the failure of the revo- 
lution of 1848, Lasalle sent his play Franz von Sickingen,’ toge- 
ther with an essay on the tragic idea, to Marx, with extra 
copies for Engels and the German poet Freiligrath. Lasalle had 
completed the playin the spring of 1858 and had published the 
stage version anonymously. The Royal theatre in Berlin turned 
down the play, which he latet published as a literary drama. 
Although Lasalle was anxiously waiting for the reactions from 
Marx and Engels, his own assessment of the play was that it not 
only explained the failure of the 1848 revolution but also captured 
the problem of revolution as such. 


Since the failure of the 1848 revolution, Lasalle ‘had 
thoroughly studied the history of sixteenth century Germany. He 
saw in that period the key to the problems that Germany still faced. 
The period had seized religious freedom though at the cost of 
national unity and political freedom. 


Lasalle decided to write a play about this. He did not want 
to write a “learned treatise which would have disappeared into 
the bookshelves of scholars” but rather wanted to find a form 
whereby the cultural-historical processes he had discovered could 
be speeded up ‘‘through the veins of people.’ Lasalle said that 
only poetic arts could claim such a power. This led him to write a 
play in which, as he wrote to Marx, the experience of „the failure 
of the revolution of 1848 would be captured and which would also 
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provide the basis for the strategy and tactics of the working class 
movement in the coming years of struggle. 


This was a matter of considerable interest to both Marx 
and Engels. Both sent detailed replies with Engels producing a 
short critical appreciation.® Marx and Engels both report the 
“excitement” with which they read the play. Their replies, though 
critical, are precisely the kind of replies expected of serious and 
interested readers, deeply engaged in such probléms. 


The play reached Marx and Engels at an opportune 
moment. Marx had been reading aesthetics evidently because he 
had been asked to write an article on the subject for Charles 
Dana’s New American Encyclopaedia, and Lifschitz reminds us that 
he had excerpted a comment by the philosopher Vischer: ‘The 
proper theme for a tragedy is revolution.’’® Lasalle, with his claim 
to have written the tragedy of revolution as such, was thus working 
in an area of common interest. Engels’s interest in the subject 
stemmed from the fact that he too had made a serious study of the 
peasant wars of sixteenth century Germany, which was published 
in 1850. There Engels had drawn conclusions necessitating an 
understanding of the reasons for the failure of the revolution of 
1848. All the more Engels was interested in Lasalle’s studies 
because the latter was still a potential ally in the forthcoming 

olitical struggles in Germany at that time. Since the crisis of 

857, partly due to the Crimean war, the question regarding the 
theory and practice of working class struggles had once again 
become important.’ Lasalle was known as a competent organizer 
and Marx and Engels apparently included him in the “party of the 
proletariat.” This explains the comradely tone of the replies of 
Marx and Engels to Lasalle without compromising on the 
principled criticism. This is evident in Engels’s letter to Lasalle: 


You see that I make very high, that is to say, the very highest 
demands on your Work both from the aesthetic and historical 
points of view, and the fact that I must do. this to be able to 
make an objection here and there will be for you the best 
proof of my approval. Among us, criticism, in the interests of 
the Party. itself, has for years been of necessity as open as 
possible; in general, however, I and all of us are always 
pleased when there is new proof that our Party, in whatever 
area it appears, always performs with superiority. And that 
you have done in this case too.® 


Both Marx and Engels drew attention to formal deficiencies 
without being pedantic. Marx felt that since Lasalle had written 
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the play in verse he could have “‘polished up (his) iambs with a 
bit more artistry. But however much professional poets may be 
shocked by such carelessness, I consider it on the whole as an 
advantage, since our brood of epigenous poets have nothing left but 
formal polish.” Engels was pleasantly surprised by the clever deve- 
lopment of the plot and the intense dramatization of the piece. 
He said that Lasalle had taken some liberties with the versifica- 
tion which, however, interfered more in the reading than on the 
stage. He expressed his desire to read the stage version, and added 
that the piece certainly could not be performed in its contem- 
porary form. 


Misunderstanding of Class Struggle 


Apart from the formal criticism which in itself is interest- 


ing, the ideological critique developed by Marx and Engels is 
significant for the light they throw on the question of realism. 


Lasalle’s play failed for two,reasons: his wrong method and his 
failure to understand the historical situation in the proper sense. 
To take up the latter first, it was obvious to Marx and Engels that 
Lasalle had completely misunderstood the pattern of class strug- 
gles and class alliances in the sixteenth century. And this was not 
simply a historical-political failure; it was also an aesthetic failure. 
Lasalle’s tragic construction was simply untenable. His hero 
Sickingen, as Marx pointed out, went under because it was asa 
knight and a representative of a moribund class that he revolted against 
the existing order of things or rather against the new form of it 
The tragedy was not to be found in the conflict between a ‘“‘revolu- 
tionary idea? and ‘“‘opportunistic tactics”, as Lasalle claimed; 
rather it resided in the fact that the national movement of the 
nobility could not be the harbinger of revolution since the 
peasantry and the plebians, and not the nobles, constituted the 
objectively revolutionary class. Sickingen’s aims could have been 
accomplished only by an alliance with these classes and such an 
alliance was fundamentally impossible. This constituted the tragic 
element. 


Developing this point in greater detail and in contrast to 
Lasalle’s interpretation, Engels saw that “the majority of the 
nobility directly subject at that time to the emperor had no inten- 
tion of concluding an alliance with the peasantry. Their depen- 
dence on incomes obtained by oppressing the peasants did not 
permit this. An alliance with the cities would have been more 
feasible. But no such alliance was effected, or was effected only to 
a very limited extent. But a national revolution of the nobility 
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could have been accomplished only by. means of an alliance with 
the towns and the peasants, particularly the latter. Precisely herein 
lies, in my opinion, the whole tragedy of the thing that this funda- 
mental condition, the alliance with the peasants, was- impossible, 
that the policy of the nobillty had therefore to be a petty one, that 
at the very moment when it wanted to take the lead of the national 
movement, the mass of the nation, the peasants, protested against 
its leadership and it thus necessarily had to collapse...’® 

As Engels pointed out further, the real tragedy layin the 
contradiction between the historically necessary postulate and the 
impossibility of putting it into effect. Atragic collision would have 
taken place by placing Sickingen in the middle of this contradic- 
tion. Instead of that, Lasalle’s wrong understanding made him 
reduce the tragic conflict to smaller dimensions, namely, that Sick- 
ingen, instead of at once tackling the emperor and the empire, 
tackled only a prince. 


Methodological Error 


Lasalle’s “failure” also stems from a methodological error. 
He did not write “realistically” or, more accurately, realistic 
perspective did not guide his artistic intentions. It is interesting 
to note that both Marx and Engels criticized Lasalle for choosing 
Schiller’s drama as a model rather than Shakespeare. As a result of 
writing in imitation of Schiller, Lasalle’s characters turned out to 
be mere mouthpieces of an idea and they did not take on life. 
Shakespeare, in contrast, is the embodiment of realism for Marx 
and Engels. And ;had Lasalle taken Shakespeare as a model and 
tried to capture the whole sweep of the sixteenth century, he 
would have allowed the really tragic conflict of those’ times to 
emerge. Engels’s criticism moves in this direction: 


ao 


The position of the cities and the princes of that time is also 
set forth on several occasions with great clarity, and thus the 
official elements, so to speak, of-the contemporary movement 
are fairly well accounted for. I have the impression. however 
that you have not laid due stress upon the non-official, the 
plebian and peasant, elements and their concomitant repre- 
sentatives in the field of theory. The jpeasant movement was 
in its way just as national and just as much opposed to the 
princes as was that of the nobility, and the colossal dimensions 
of the struggle i in which it succumbed contrast very strongly 
with the readiness with which the nobility, leaving Sickingen 
in the lurch, resigned itself to its historical calling, that of 
flunkeys. Even accepting your interpretation of the drama— 
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which, as you will have seen, is somewhat too abstract, not 
realistic enough for me—I think the peasant movement de- 
serves closer attention.! 


Lasalle had madea perfunctory attempt to capture the 
“rumbling peasant’ movement,” as Engels puts it. “In accordance 
with my (Engels’s) view of drama, which consists in not forgetting 
the realistic for the idealistic, Shakespeare for Schiller, the inclu- 
sion of the sphere of the so wonderfully variegated plebian society 
of that day would have supplied, in addition, entirely new material 
for enlivening the drama, an invaluable background for the 
national movement of the nobility in the foreground, and would 
have set this movement in the proper light. What peculiarly expres- 
sive types were produced during this period of the dissolution of the 
feudal ties is illustrated by the roaming beggar kings, unemployed 
lansquenets and adventurers of every description—a Falstaffian 
background which in an historical drama-of this kind would have 
even greater effect than it did in Shakespeare! But apart from this, 
it seems to me that itis precisely by relegating the peasant move- 
ment to the rear that you have been induced, I believe, to misre- 
present also one aspect of the national movement of the nobility 
and at the same time to allow the really tragic element in 
Sickingen’s fate to escape you.” 1 


Characters become Abstract Mouthpieces 


By adopting the Shakespearean perspective, Lasalle could 
have presented the correct aspects of the plebians and peasants in 
the sixteenth century. He could have shown that whatever be the 
subjective intentions of Sickingen, objectively his tragedy lay in the 
fact that he could play a revolutionary role only by forging alliances 
which were historically imp¢ sible. It would have helped Lasalle 
produce an exemplary play iilluminating the problems of the 
revolutionary struggles of the sixteenth and nineteenth century 
Germany. Lasalle’s mistake was that he made the characters 
abstract mouthpieces for a ‘‘formalist” understanding of his theme 
—the tragedy of revolution. Had hea correct historical understand- 
ing of the situation, he could have portrayed characters of the 
right type, providing actual situations. This, in turn, would have 
assisted the Germans to draw productive conclusions from the 
failure of the revolution of 1848. 


Conceding that Sickingen could, if modified, be performed 

on the stage, Engels wrote: 
The characterisation of the dramatis personae is linked with this. 
You have every right to speak out against the prevalent bad 
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individualisation which amounts simply to petty wise-cracking 
and is an essential sign of the impoverishing literature of 
epigones. It seems to me, however, that an individual is not 
merely characterised by what he does, but how he does it, and, 
in this respect, I do not think the idea content of the drama 
would have suffered if individual characters had been some- 
what more sharply differentiated fand contrasted with each 
other. The characterisation of the ancients no longer suffices 
nowadays, and here, I think, it would have done no harm‘to 
have taken a little more account of the significance of Shake- 
speare in the development of drama. 


Lasalle’s wrong perception of the past was not only a point 
of aesthetic criticism, but it was also linked ‘with his reformist 
politics of the contemporary times. This point was sharply brought 
out by Marx when he asked: “Did you not yourself toa certain 
extent fall into the diplomatic error, like your Franz von Sickingen, 
of placing the Lutheran knightly opposition above the plebian 
Munzer opposition?” This was aimed at the politics of Lasalle 
and other representatives of the left wing of bourgeois democrats 
who, as Lukacs puts it, had hoped to setup a ‘‘bourgeois-proleta- 
rian democratic United Front” against the “ancient regime”, 
bringing a democratic revolution with it. The vacillation of the 
bourgeosie which preferred to compromise with the existing powers 
against the proletariat formed the backdrop for Lasalle’s errors as 
a working class leader. 


Sources of Failure of Revolution 


If at all some parallels were to be drawn between the six- 
teenth centuary and 1848, they layin the problem of the revolu- 
tionary conjuncture and the readiness of the basic revolutionary. 
class for its historical role. The absence of a strong working class 
organization and the tendency of the bourgeoisie to sympathize 
with the absolutist-feudal elements were the source of the failure of 
the revolutionary struggles of 1848. In the sixteenth century, the 
lowest rung of the ladder in feudalism was occupied by the peasan- 
try which was exploited by princes, clergymen and knights. The 
peasant had nothing to lose except his bonds. The tragedy lay in 
the fact that neither around 1523-1525 nor before 1848 was the 
respective revolutionary class in a position to carry out its role. 
Lasalle missed this point theoretically and his artistic method 
did not allow it to emerge from his play. Sickingen’s tragedy was 
to imagine that he and his class interests could be really revolution- 
ary. The tragedy in the situation was to imagine that the peasantry 
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was capable of a revolution. Engels emphasized this point in The 
Peasant Wars in Germany by referring to Thomas Muntzer, Luther’s 
plebian counterpart, as a revolutionary who arrived on the scene 
before the time was ripe and was forced to assume power before 
the movement was ready for the rule of the class he represented.¥4 
Such assumption of power necessarily leads to disaster. In this 
contradiction between the subjective readiness and the objective 
. limitations of the situation lie the seeds of tragedy, not in the 
conflict between revolutionary aims and tactical compromises. 
Significantly Lasalle does not-mention Engels’s book in the list of 
books he had been studying to understand the sixteenth century. 


The Sickingen*debate was not merely an expression of 
literary opinions; it was concerned with realism as the main line of 
development in Marxian approach to literary productivity, which 
cannot be viewed in isolation. Engels later made further valuable 
comments on the nature of realism in his well-known letters. Marx 
and Engels provided the base on which the contemporaries in 
the world of letters concretized the question of realism. In the 
subsequent development of Marxian realism this was an} aspect 
to be correctly understood. The danger was always there that 
theoreticians would lose sight of the productive aspect and treat 
the insights of Marx and Engels as a prescriptive formula. 


Renewal of Debate 


It is interesting to note that renewed attention to the Sick- 
ingen debate was drawn by Lukacs in 1931, when questions were 
centred round the role of literature and art in the period of grow- 
ing fascism. Lukacs’s polemics with writers in Germany’s union of 
proletarian revolutionary writers played an important role in 
clarifying the Marxian understanding of realism and the writers’ 

_attitude to tradition. A large number of writers were involved in 
these polemics but the most illuminating counter-position to 
Lukacs was perhaps documented by Brecht. 


It is extremely important to underline the fact that neither 
Brecht nor Lukacs were “pure” theoreticians, or arm-chair acade- 
micians developing an aesthetics in the abstract. On the contrary, 
the theoretical and aesthetic ideas of both men were deep-rooted 
in the political reality of their time andin the struggle of the 
revolutionary working class to permit concern with only “pure” 
aesthetic questions. Brecht and Lukacs had to proceed from com- 
pletely divergent conceptions in coming to terms with reality, but 
this divergence resulted from the fact that they represented two 
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Marxian alternatives on the question of the role of art and literature 
in the era of the anti-fascist struggle.!® 


In his Blum theses published in 1928, Lukacs developed his 
conception of a ‘democratic dictatorship” of the peasantry and 
the proletariat as a revolutionary form of transition from the 
bourgeois revolution to the proletarian revolution. As Mittenzwei 
puts it, the theses-developed the strategy and tactics required by 
the working class in a situation which is not immediately revolu- 
tionary. Lukacs'himself emphasized that the perspective embodied 
in the Blum theses characterized his theoretical efforts till the very 
end of his life. 1” 

The Blum theses mark Lukacs’s break with his early left 
radicalism. Writing in 1928 to define the role of the communist 
party in Hungary after the collapse of the Commune, Lukacs, 
unlike some other Hungarian communists (Bela Kun), came to be 
convinced that an immediate revolutionary situation did not exist 
in Europe and that the proletariat still had a long way to go before 
revolution could be on the agenda. Under such circumstances, 
Lukacs concluded, bourgeois democracy was stilla useful arena 
of battle for the communists. Indifference to this arena was 
responsible for their lack of development. Lukacs was already 
conscious of the question of alliances in class struggle nearly seven’ 
years before the seventh Comintern congress accepted the people’s 
front, policy for fighting against fascism. The theses were criticized 
as right revisionist since the question of the hegemony of the 
working class and the role of the party in the period of transition 
were not spelt out (a careful reading of the theses permits the 
interpretation that Lukacs simply presupposed this aspect). It is 
obvious how such a perspective made Lukacs sensitive to the 
problem of alliances posed in the Sickingen debate and the related 
problems in aesthetics. 


Change in Function of Art 


Brecht too had undergone considerable development by the 
thirties, from an anti-bourgeois playwright to a conscious Marxist 
(the didactic play The Measures Taken marks the transformation). 
Though he originally took the theoretically correct position that 
the proletariat could negate fascism, by 1935—1937 he realized 
that the people’s front policy was the adequate tactical expression 
of the struggle against fascism inthe epoch. But Brecht arrived 
at an equally strong commitment to the politics of the people’s 
front from an aesthetic direction different from Lukacs. 

Mittenzwei points out that the main artistic efforts of 
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revolutionary writers and critics in the period immediately after 
the October Revolution were with a change in the function of art.® 
This was a category which was theoretically the most concentrated 
expression of the striving for the new in the unity of political and 
artistic efforts. Hanns Eisler, the composer, for instance, spoke 
of the function of music as a social institution. Walter Benjamin 
demanded that “instead of asking how a work]was related to the 
relations of production of the epoch (conformity, reactionary, 
revolutionary) we should ask what is its position within them. The 
question concerns the function of a work within the literary 
production-relations of its time. In other words itis directly 
concerned with literary technique.’’!® 

This category articulated the radical rupture with the past 
and a perspective for artistic activity which would preempt a slide 
back into the past. 


Propaganda in Literature 


. Banjamin claims that by mentioning technique he means 
concepts which make literary products accessible to immediate 
social and, therefore, materialist analysis. Technique also repre- 
sents the starting point for overcoming the “‘sterile’’ form-content 
dichotomy and for determining the relationship between tendency 
and quality. Literary tendency for Benjamin can thus be either a 
“progressive development of literary technique, or a regressive 
one.” This enabled Benjamin to arrive at an assessment of con- 
temporary writing completely different from that of Lukacs. 
Benjamin writes that we must rethink about the notions of literary 
forms or genres if we are to find forms appropriate to the literary 
energy of our time. This assessment of art in society enabled 
Benjamin to accept the validity of the experiments of the Soviet 
avant-garde (Tretyakov) and it also led him toa qualitatively 
different assessment of what Lukacs might have derisively called 
journalese or propaganda in literature. Benjamin saw more clearly 
than any other critic of his time that the development of the new 
techniques of photography and film, the increasing communication 
made possible by the development of the newspaper industry, and 
other changes in media had changed the situation in which art 
was being produced. We were witnessing the “melting process” 
of forms which were sharply differentiated in earlier centuries and 
the comfortable terms art and author were assuming in new func- 
tions and new meaning. The role of the progressive intelligentia 
consisted in utilizing the new technical possibilities productively 
without being absorbed by them. Here lay the importance of the 
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Brechtian praxis, according to Benjamin. Brecht had demanded 
that intellectuals should not supply the production apparatus with- 
out trying to change it in the direction of socialism. 


Such activity—supplying without changing —becomes highly 
disputable even if the material supplied is of a revolutionary 
nature, This point, namely, the ability of the apparatus to absorb 
and neutralize, was consistantly ignored by Lukacs. The novel 
remains an article of consumption, an aspect which can only be ` 
negated if the artist adopts Brecht’s attitude of unfunktionierung 
(functional transformation) of forms and instruments. Benjamin 
closes his seminal essay by pointing out that the modern progres- 
sive writer is concerned not only with the product but also with 
the means of production. In other words, his products must possess 
an organizing function and their organizational usefulness must 
on no account be confined to propagandistic use. Commitment 
therefore is not enough. The writer’s work assumes an organizing 
function if it has the character of a model. It must not only 
create its tradition and teach other writers, but also place an 
improved apparatus at their disposal. For Benjamin, such a model 
is Brecht’s theatre. 


Political Relevance 


Though many artists subscribed to this point of view, 
variations in aesthetic terms were also possible. The most radical- 
was the direction taken by Brecht, Bisler, Piscator, Heartfield, 
Grosz and Benjamin for whose position Mittenzwei uses the term 

, materialaesthetik (material aesthetics). Its foremost aim was to 
“change the habits governing the utilization of art: The goal was. 
a new relationship between artistic production and utilization to 
be achieved by activating the reader, viewer, the member of the 
audience or the recipient of artistic production. The development 
of the perspective of material aesthetics coincided with the at- 
‘tempts of the Communist Party of Germany to organize and 
develop the artistic and cultural interests of the proletariat. At the 
same time, the menacing growth of fascism had already cast its 
shadows over Europe. It had become necessary to organize and 
support the broadest possible front of workers, peasants and a 
section ofthe petty bourgeoisie against the fascist threat. The 
activation of the recipient as envisaged by material aesthetics was 
thus of immediate political relevance. The experiments with prole- 
tarian revolutionary novel on the one hand and the production of 
such plays as Brecht’s Mother, and Hanns Hisler’s agitative songs 
were indicators of the direction which the movement was taking. 
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Mittenzwei underlines an important aspect of this development 
already seen by Benjamin. The practical necessity of linking 
artistic production with the class struggle led to an increasingly 
closer relation between the various art genres and forms and also 
furthered collective modes of production and work. Something 
like “real ensemble of socialist arts” began to come into existence. 


The concept of “material” in “material aesthetics” is 
admittedly not easy to reduce toa simple definition. It encompasses 
the relationship of the artist with his raw material which in reality 
is a revolutionary process. Simultaneously it refers to artistic 
material in the interrelationship between productive forces and 
production relations, art being a particular mode of production. 
The significant point, as Mittenzwei puts it, is “only the coincidence 
of material revolution and afunctional change in the arts permit 
the formation of an artistic political base which makes a really 
interventionist art possible,” 


Creating Artistic Taste in Public 


Further, artistic production and utilization are viewed as a 
whole by material aesthetics (an example was Brecht’s experi- 
ments with the Lehrstuck). Marx had affirmed the dialectical rela- 
tionship of production and consumption. Production, as Marx 
said in his introduction to the Critique of Political Economy, “‘produces 
consumption by supplyiag the material or ‘object of consumption 
determining thereby also the mode of consumption and the need for 
consumption, creating a subject for the object”. Marx in fact 
gave an example from aesthetics: “The artistic object—and simi- 
larly every other product—creates a public that has artistic taste 
and is able to enjoy beauty.” Stressing the dialectical nature of 
the relationship Marx said: 


On the other hand, consumption also produces “production” 
in two ways. Production is thus at the same time consumption 
and consumption is at the same time production. Each is 
simultaneously its opposite. But an intermediary movement 
takes place’ between the two at the same time. Production 
‘leads to consumption, for which it provides the material; con- 
sumption without prodution would have no object. But 
consumption also leads to production by providing for its 
products the subject for whom they are products. The product 
only attains its final consummation in consumption. A railway 
in which no one travels,which is therefore not used up, not 
consumed, is potentially but not actually a railway. Without 
production, there is no consumption, but without consumption 
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there is no production either, since in that case production 
would be useless.” l 


Since the relation between production and consumption ‘is 
dialectical it follows that both are not identical. The history of | 
artistic production had however resulted in an ideology which 
relegated the recipient to complete passivity, a role which, from 
the theoretical point of view, was not necessary in the artistic 
process. Thus, material aesthetics, by aiming at changing the 
mode;of receiving art, and by being concerned with ‘‘revolution- 
ising the level of reception”, was reinforcing the dialectical nature 
of artistic production and reception. 


Further, material aesthetics looks upon artistic technique as 
“transmission of artistic object and social occurrence, of artistic- 
political creation and political-artistic effect”. Technique thus 
had a new role: “channelling and dialectically linking artistic and 
social imagination as it is realised in the artistic process of appro- 
priation’’.8 i 

Art as a special mode of production is thus governed by the 
general laws of production. In the course of history artistic mat- 
erial devélops and changes. Ina given period we are faced with 
a level of material and technical development of art. This does 
not automatically imply ideological or social progress. The impor- 
tant point is that.of conjuncture emphasized by Mittenzwei. 
“Only when the question of material and functional changes coin- 
cide, do we reach a movement which not only leads art to new 
contents but sets off changes at the level of reception too.’? 


Technique for Activating People 


. The main aspect here is the activation of the public. The 
use of certain techniques or forms results from this perspective 
which were aimed at making contradiction in society explicit. 

Historically speaking, the experiments of Brecht. and other. 
artists around him did not have a chance for a full maturation. 
Guided by the view that their artistic. efforts were part of the 
proletariat’s cause, their artistic production was meant for the prole- 
tariat. With the growth of fascism, exile and the necessary change 
of tactics towords a people’s front, Brecht and others were faced, 
as artists, by the same problem that Lukacs as a theoretician had 
to face: the question of alliances and their implications for the 
function of art. If the conjuncture was unsatisfactory and if condi- 
tions did not permit a full development of material aesthetics, 
politically conscious artists would have to pause in order not to 
lose contact with the mass movements. 
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These experiments, as they were mainly suited for a work- 
ing class public, would not suit a situation where a front was 
envisaged, and where the public was necessarily different. It was 
against such a development that Brecht and Lukacs reacted to 
discussions on realism in the thirties. Among such discussions, the 
most important was the so-called expressionism,which was a debate 
among German intellectuals. whose political convictions had forced 
them to leave fascist Germany. The basic concern of this debate 
was the Marxian understanding of realism in the era of the people’s 
front. The debate was started in 1937 in the columns of the journal 
Das Wort, which was published from Moscow. This debate is part 
of the larger discussion on realism in the thirties in which the 
role of literature in the coming struggle against fascism (people’s 
front) was the subject of an intensive, “bitter and polemical dis- 
cussion. It is- sometimes erroneously suggested that these discussions 
were characterized by a supposed antithesis between traditionalism 
or classicism against modernism or the avant-garde. Such an 
attitude would be completely undialectical. As Lukacs put it, “the 
question was which writers, which literary direction represented 
progress in contemporary literature. The issue was realism.”” For 
Brecht, too the issue was realism. Like Lukacs, he too felt that 
“realism is an issue not only for literature; it is a major political, 
philosophical and practical issue and must be handled and 
explained as such—as a matter of general human interest.® 


Shortcomings of Lukacs 


The limitations of Lukacs’s realism are well known. The 
great literature of the nineteenth century formed the base for his 
theory of realism. Believing that art has a cognitive function for 
man, Lukacs saw its role in its ability to resolve the contradiction 
between appearance and essence of social movement for the 
reader/recipient, unlike Brecht who saw the function of artin 
making contradictions explicit and activating the recipient. Emp- 
loying the technique of creative portrayal evolved by the great 
realists, the modern writers too could create works of art to enable 
the reader to penetrate through the veil of appearance and com- 
prehend the essential driving forces of social process. Without art, 
the subject may never have gone beyond the surface appearance 
of the phenomena. In European terms, Lukacs was interested in 
activating the tradition characterized by the names of Goethe, 
Stendhal, Balzac, Heine, Tolstoy and Thomas Mann, in order to 
provide models for contemporary literary production. This was 
certainly progressive to the extent that, as Mittenzwei points out, 
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it was a counterpoise to the existing bourgeois emphasis on the 
Goethe-Schopenhauer-Wagner-Nietzsche tradition. But it com- 
pletely-ignored the great developments in artistic production asso- 
ciated with names like Brecht, Eisler, Tretjakov, Piscator, Maja- 
kowski. Also the development of socialist art in our century is 
hardly affected by the tradition favoured by Lukacs. This is pre- 
cisely the point Brecht objected to. 


Activation of Participants 

It is not as though Brecht disagreed with all the observa- 
tions of Lukacs. They started from the same Marxian premises 
about the necessary role of art in the anti-fascist struggle and the 
related question of how a popular and realist art could develop. 
Brecht conceded that Lukacs’s essays have .‘‘valuable material’’; 
yet there is ‘something unsatisfying about them”. He starts from 
a sound principle, says Brecht, and yet one cannot help feeling 
that he is somewhat remote from reality. This remoteness lies in 
Lukacs’s inability to develop any constructive postulate for writers 
who are faced by a reality in which human beings have been im- 
poverished, dehumanized and mechanized by capitalism. Brecht is 
horrified that an authority on art like Lukacs has nothing more to 
suggest than to produce like Balzac, Goethe or Tolstoy, in order to 
perform a relevant contemporary role as though nothing had 
changed inthe meanwhile. To “preserve methods of description 
which suited land-owners even after land-owners have been swept 
aside” wasan attitude which Brecht would have to examine very 
carefully before accepting.2” Was this not a kind of aesthetic capi- 
tultion? Such a precept completely negated the possibility of de- 
veloping an art which in the era of anti-fascist strnggle would find 
a suitable solution tothe problem of activating the recipient. 
Otherwise the artist’s intervention in the situation was not differ- 
ent from that of the nineteenth century. 

This element of ‘‘capitulation”, the term used by Brecht, 
was the source of false conclusions drawa by Lukacs from the need 
for a popular art inthe era of the people’s front, which was in- 
creasingly guided by the perspective for a democratic dictatorship 
as envisaged by Lukacs. It was a formalization of the views of Marx 
and Engels on realism, turning them into abstract recipes forget- 
ing that they had to be creatively applied and not treated as im. 
mutable formulae. 


Question of Methods and Forms 


For Brecht, the question was not of the old versus the new 
but of methods and forms and their suitability for the epoch. 
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Lukacs’s simple avowal of the continuing relevance of the nine- 
teenth contury tradition was unacceptable. “People,” Brecht said, 
“did not understand only old forms. Marx, Engels and Lenin had 
developed new forms for exposing social causality to the people. 
Lenin spoke of other matters than Bismark. He also spoke different- 
ly. He did not wish to speak either in the old form or a new one. 
He spoke in a suitable form.” Referring to the criticism of futur- 
ists, Brecht agreed that their mistakes were obvious. “They put a 
giant cucumber on a giant cube and painting the whole thing red 
called it a portrait of Lenin. Their intention was: Lenin should 
not resemble anything seen upto now. What they achieved was: 
their painting resembled no painting ever seen. The painting was 
not supposed to remind about the hated past. Unfortunately it 
did not remind us about Lenin either.’ All this is terrible of 
course but Brecht caustically concludes: “This does not mean 
that those painters are right whose paintings now remind us of 
Lenin but whose style of painting does not remind us of Lenin’s 
style of battle.” Thus, literature, ifitis a part of the anti-fascist 
struggle, cannot give in, capitulate and not match the style of the 
struggle by developing its own style necessary for the "times. Brecht 
putitin his own inimitable manner: “There is no going-back in 
art which would have taken off not from the good old things but 
the bad new ones.’’2? 


How to Capture Realism 


Apart from that, Lukacs’s suggestions, as Brecht noted, 
derive mainly from the tradition of the novel. What about realism 
in lyric poetry or indrama? he asked. Brecht noted that Lukacs’s 
precepts do not help. “I scarcely dare to speak about the second 
novel, on which I have been working for a long time, so complica- 
ted are the problemsinvolved and so primitive is the vocabulary 
which the aesthetic of realism—in its present stage—offers me. The 
formal difficulties are enormous; I have constantly to construct 
models. Anyone who saw ine at work would think I was only 
interested in questions of form. I make these models because I wish 
to represent reality,’ 


From Brecht’s point of view, Lukacs constantly ignored the 
fact that in art the question of how reality is captured is as impor- 
tant as the fact that reality should be captured. In an instructive 
display of dialectical thinking, Brecht turns the tables on Lukacs 
by pointing out that the latter is trying to be formalistic by channel- 
ling the discussion on realism in a direction where a form-content 
dichotomy may result: 
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Since the artist is constantly occupied with formal matters, 
since he constantly forms, one must define what one means 


by formalism carefully and practically, otherwise one conveys 
nothing to the artist. If one wants to call everything that 


makes works of art unrealistic formalism, then—if there is to 
be any mutual understanding—one must not construct the 
concept of formalism in purely aesthetic terms. Formalism on 
the one side, contentism on the other. That is surely too pri- 
mitive and metaphysical .... We can remain entirely compre- 
hensible and yet give the concept a further, more productive, 
more practical meaning. We have only to look aside from 
literature fora moment and descend into “everyday life.” 
What is formalism there? Let us take the expression: formally 
he is right. That means that actually he is not right, but he 
is right-according to the form of things and only according 
to this form.®* ; 

If we define the concept this way, it becomes both impor- 
tant and comprehensible. We are then in a position, in literature, 
without abandoning everyday life altogether, to characterize and 
unmask as formalistic even works which do not elevate literary 
form over social content and yet not correspond to reality. We can 
even unmask works which are thoroughly realistic in form. 

By giving this concept of meaning to formalism, we acquire 
a yardstick for dealing with such phenomena as the avant-garde. 
For, a vanguard can lead the way along a retreat or into an 
abyss; it can march so far ahead that the main ‘‘army” cannot 
follow it. Thus its unrealistic character can become evident. If a 
part splits off from the main body, we can determine how it hap- 
pened and by what means it can reunite with the main body. 
Naturalism and a certain type of anarchistic montage can be con- 
fronted with their social effects, by demonstrating that they merely 
reflect the symptoms of the surface of things, not the deeper causal 
complexes of society. Whole tracts of literature which seem to be 
radical judging by form, can be shown to be purely formal efforts 
which supply solutions on paper. 


Popularity and Realism 


“Such a definition of formalism also helps the writing of 
novels, lyric poetry and drama, and—last but not least—it does 
away once and for all with a certain formalistic style of criticism 
which appears to be interested only in the formal, which is dedi- 
cated to particular forms of writing, confined to one period, and 
attempts to solve problems of literary creation, even when it 
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‘builds in? occasional glances at the historical past, in purely liter- 
ary terms,’’?? 

The full implications of Brecht’s irritation are expressed in 
the important essay, ‘‘Popularity and Marxism”, written around 
1938. In this essay he develops in a more concentrated form than 
elsewhere the aesthetic that would be adequate for a partisan 
writer in the context of the united front. Committed as he was, 
like Lukacs, to the front, he agreed that the writer was in a situa- 
tion where he had to make “‘special efforts” to be able to write in 
a popular style. But the entire concept of popularity would have 
to be scrutinized and ‘“‘cleansed” before use. Unlike Lukacs who 
uses the term uncritically, Brecht saw in it an active concept 
opening up possibilities of a struggle. The people he was writing 
for were engaged in a struggle. This made it ina sense ‘easier and 
more urgent”. The people have split away more clearly from their 
upper layers; their oppressors and exploiters have stepped out and 
joined a bloody battle of vast dimensions with them. An open 
battle has broken out among the “public”. Similarly, the term 
realism derives its significance from the anti-fascist struggle. 

Brecht stressed the fact that concepts’ like popularity and 
realism were not “completely transparent, without history, un- 
compromised or unequivocal”. This process of cleansing led him 
to his well-known definition of popularity, which goes beyond 
Lukacs’s simple affirmation of this category. “Popular means: 
intelligible to the broad masses, adopting and enriching their 
forms of expression/assuming their stand-point, confirming and 
correcting it/representing the most progressive section of the 
people so that it can assume leadership, and therefore, intelligible 
to other sections of the people as well/relating to traditions and 
developing them/communicating to that portion of the people 
which strives for leadership the achievements of the section that at 
preserit rules the nation.”?! Applying this process of critical 
“cleansing” Brecht moves away from a simple appropriation of 
the literary heritage to a dialectics of “acceptance and rejection” 
from which a productive attitude to tradition results. This leads 
him to his definition of realism: 

Literary works cannot be taken over like factories: literary 
forms of expression cannot be taken over like patents. Even 
the realistic mode of writing, of which literature provides 
many very different examples, bears the stamp of the way it 
was employed, when and by which class, down to its smallest 
details. With the people struggling and changing reality be- 
fore our eyes, we must not derive realism as such from parti- 
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cular existing works, but we shall use every means, old and 
new, tried and untried, derived from art and derived from 
other sources, to render reality to mean in a form they can 
master. We shall take care not to describe one particular, 
historical form of novel of a particular epoch as realistic—say 
that of Balzac or Tolstoy—and thereby erect merely formal, 
literary criteria and realism. We shall not speak of a realistic 
manner of writing only when... there is atmosphere and 
when plots are so contrived that they lead to psychological 
analysis of character. Our concept of realism must be wide 
and political, sovereign over all conventions. 

Realistic means: discovering the causal complexes or society 
unmasking the prevailing view of things as the view of those 
who ar in power/writing from the standing of the class which 
offers the broadest solutions for the pressing difficulties in 
which human society is caught up/emphasising the element 
of development / making possible the concrete, and making 
possible abstraction from it.% 

Brecht reinforces the necessity of avoiding formalistic cri- 
teria for popular and realistic art which would imply derivation 
. merely from the tradition available to us. Whether a work is real- 
istic or not cannot be determined merely by checking whether or 
not it is like existing works which are said to be realistic, or were 
realistic in their time. In each case, one must compare the depic- 
tion of life in a work of art with the life itself. Where popularity 
is concerncd, the intelligibility of a literary work is not guaranteed 
merely if it is written exactly like other works which were under- 
stood in their time. These other works which were understood in 
their time were also not always written like the works before them. 
Steps had been taken to make them intelligible. In the same way, 
we must do something for the intelligibility of new works today. 
Being popular is not the only thing; there is also the process of 
becoming popular. 

Function of Literature in Socialist Society 

If we wish to have a living and a combative literature, fully 
engaged with reality and which fully grasps reality, we must keep 
pace with the rapid development of reality. The great working 
masses are already on the move. It is only from them that one 
can expect anything. Therefore, it is obvious that one must turn 
to the people and more than ever speak their language. Thus the 
terms popular art and realism become natural allies. It is in the 
interest of the people, and therefore absolutely comprehensible 
and profitable to them or, in other words, popular. 
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The accumulated experience of debates on the topic of 
realism in Marxian tradition must be concretized at each juncture. 
The perspective of a productive appropriation of the aesthetic 
tradition requires constant stressing if art and literature were to 
play a positive role in the political process. Writer Volker Braun 
of the German Democratic Republic has stressed the function of 
literature in a socialist society in connection with the historical 
debate we have sketched above.* The significance of Braun’s theses 
is the stringency with which he derives his position from the 
historical development that has taken place since the period of the 
anti-fascist struggle. With the accumulation of historical experi- 
ence and with the growth of our conscious production of history, 
our concern is not only with man as a product of his social condi- 
tions, but more as a producer of his conditions. The consciousness 
that corresponds to this is the consciousness of struggle which 
should manifest itself in literature, 


No doubt, there are shifts in accentuation between problems 
faced by writers in a socialist state and those which arise in other 
regions. But still the perspective is international. The absence of 
historical consciousness may characterize the situation of the late 
bourgeois literature, but literature with socialist perspective has a 
“debt to history and tradition”. As Lenin said: “Marxism has won 
its historic significance as the ideology of the revolutionary pro- 
letariat because, far from rejecting the most valuable achievements 
of the bourgeois epoch, it has, on the contrary, assimilated and 
refashioned everything of value in the more than two thousand 
years of the development of human thought and culture.’ But 
here too Braun notes two ways of dealing with “heritage”. Some, 
according to Braun, merely seek to restore the perspectives of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth century. This attitude is that of people 
who think that the tasks of society are basically over with the 
victory of the proletariat. They do not reflect over the “occasion” 
for literature today. Braun is looking for a literature characterized 
by the “productive contraditions’’ of the process his society is in. 
Revolutionary consciousness however comprehends the ‘‘lines of 
force” between past and present in terms of the dialectics of 
absorption and supersession (aufhebubung). Realism, Braun says, is 
not something that can be restored in the “old manner”. The new 
subjects involve breaking old agreements. New reality can be port- 
rayed only as a revolutionary process. This attitude underlines 
contradiction or dialectics. This is the realism relevant today. And 
this is the heritage that the realist writers are creating and passing 
on to the future generation: litera ture with a social consciousness. 
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KALPANA SAHNI 


Post-Revolutionary Soviet Cultural Scene 


YURI BARABASH, an established Soviet expert on aesthetics, 
says: “The myth which makes the first post-revolutionary years a 
‘golden age’ when (ostensibly under Lenin’s patronage!) avant-garde 
experimentalism blossomed, which claims that this experimenta- 
lism constituted the essence of young Soviet art, thereby captivat- 
ing the ‘whole world of culture’—this myth first taken up by 
reactionary slavists has willingly been accepted as a weapon by 
revisionist aestheticians and critics.” 


Any foreign critic, whether he is a Marxist or not, “if he 
dare broach this period in a positive manner is considered an 
anathema! “We must perfect our ability to recognise the manifes- 
tations of hostile ideology behind ... even the most arch-Marxist 
mask, and we must refine our methods of exposing these alien 
views.’’? The irony of it is that till now very few Soviet people are 
aware of the mighty heritage of theirs. This period is still a closed 
‘chapter for them, and if any official Soviet comments are made, 
they are of a negative character. l 


Literary critics like Metchenko, Barabash and others have 
a tendency to shield themselves behind Lenin and quote his article 
“Party Organisation and Party Literature”, applying it to every- 
thing whenever they take up questions of aesthetics or the role of 
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art in socialist society. They do this oblivious of the fact that the 
theory of Marxism is based on dialectics. They also conveniently 
overlook Krupskaya’s letter in which she clearly stated that since 
the article was written in 1905 it was not a guideline for creative 
arts in the period after the revolution of 1917. 


Views of other prominent Marxists on the freedom of the 
artist are also brushed aside. Explanations given about the condi- 
tions under which these statements became inevitable are also not 
given due consideration. Gramsci’s views on the freedom of the 
artist are explained away by saying that his ‘‘position took shape 
under unique political conditions while the Italian Gommunists 
were engaged in a struggle against sectarianism within the Com- 
munist Party.”® The inevitable question that arises is: Who, in 
reality, is sectarian? 


Gorky’s Comments 


Maxim Gorky, in his paper presented to the first congress 
of the Union of Soviet Writers in 1934, lashed out at such critics: 


Our criticism ...is devoid of talent, scholastic, ignorant in 
its approach to the present times .... By using one and the 
same quotations from Marx, Engels and Lenin, the criticism 
hardly ever emenates from an estimation of themes, charac- 
ters, human relationships, or facts which have been gained 
by a direct observation of the rapid development of life. 
There is much in our country and work which, of course, 
could not have been envisaged by Marx and Engels. The critics 
tell the author: ‘‘This is incorrect because our teachers have 
the following to say about this.” But they cannot say ‘This 
is wrong, because the facts of reality contradict the evidence 
of the writer.” It seems that from all the borrowed ideas used 
by the critics they have completely forgotten Engels’ most 
vauable idea: “Our work is not a dogma buta guide to 


action,”’4 : 


Gorky’s words have a relevance even now. This perpetual 
and mechanical falling back on the classics of Marxism-Leninism, 
ignoring their fundamentals, leads to a total negation of any move- 
ment in art that is not “realistic”. It also prevents an objective 
analysis of movements in art which are intrinsically the products 
of the Revolution. This ostrich-like attitude of many Soviet critics, 
including Barabash, smacks of dogmatism and sectarianism. 
Marxists in India have been for some time perturbed by some of 
the anomalies in the Soviet Union’s cultural scene but_discussions 
have been confined to themselves. Their attitude has been that 
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the issue is an internal affair of that country and also that we have 
no right to voice our critical opinions for fear of being misused by 
the bourgeois press in their. anti-Soviet propaganda. But these 
days are over, Marxists in India should analyse independently 
the developments in the Soviet Union and express opinions about 
them whenever necesssary, keeping in mind both the positive con- 
tributions as well as their mistakes. ` 


The goal of communism is to free the creative forces of man 
from all humiliations and pressures he has to suffer asa result of 
his dependence on the ruling elite. The October Revolution of 
1917 was the first step in this direction. It had no fear of daring 
experiments, innovations and ideas in the realm of art and culture 
and can today boast of having produced some of the finest speci- 
mens in the world of music, theatre, architecture, fine arts and 
literature. With the collapse of a corrupt political system and an 
entire society along with its values and ideals, the role of the artist 
changed overnight. His audience, spectators and critics were the 
masses, that is, the entire nation. It is no wonder that numerous 
young poets, writers and painters enthusiastically set about finding 
ways and means of reaching out to this new audience. 


The Fuiurist Movement 


One of the leading movements, to emerge was that of the 
Futurists. It had been in existence prior to the Revolution and at 
that time its adherents, mainly poets, called for a total rejection 
of the bourgeois culture and ideology. Mayakovsky, one of the 
founder-members of this group, wrote: 


Eat your pineapples, much your grouse, 
Your last day is coming you bourgeois louse! 


This couplet became popular among the masses. “In the 
first days of the October Revolution the Petrograd newspapers 
wrote that soilors storming the Winter Palace were chanting a song 
beginning with ‘Pineapples eat...’ 


Mayakovsky wrote about the October Revolution: “To 
accept or not to accept? There was no such problem for me (and 
other Moscow Futurists). It was my revolution. I went-to the 
Smolnyi. I did everything that was necessary. Meetings began”.’ 
The Futurists had found their direction. Among those who joined 
this group were the painters Vasilii Kandinsky, Kasimir Malevich, 
Alexander Rodchenko, the architect Vladimir Tatlin, the theatre 
director Meyerhold and several others. 


In their mouthpiece, The Futurist’s Journal, they declared: 
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1) From this day forward, with the abolition of tzardom, the 
domicile of art in the closets and sheds of human genius— 
palaces, galleries, salons, libraries and theatres~is abrogated. 


2) In the name of the great march of equality for all, as far 
as culture is concerned, let the Free Word of Creative Perso- 
nality be written on the corners of walls, fences, roofs, the 
streets of our cities and villages, on the backs of automobiles, 
carriages, street cars, and on the clothes of all citizens. 


3) Let pictures (colours) be thrown, like coloured rainbows, 
across the streets and squares from house to house, delighting, 
ennobling the eye (taste) of the passer-by. 


Artists and writers have the immediate duty to get hold of their 
pots of paint and, with their masterly brushes, to illuminate, 
topaint all the sides, foreheads, and chests of cities, railway 
stations and the ever-galloping herds of railway carriages. 


From now on let the citizen walking down the street enjoy at 
every moment the depths of thought of his great. contempora- 


ries... let him listen to music, the melody, the roar, the buzz 
. of excellent composers everywhere. Let the streets be a 
feast of art for all... . All art-—to all the people.’ 


The result was that art and artists poured out into the 
stréets. Every available space was covered with paintings. Artists, 
dramatists and writers toured the country in brightly painted Agit- 
prop (agitational propoganda) trains explaining to the people the 
meaning of the Revolution, its significance and the need of the 
hour. Posters, revolutionary in content and form for educational 
purposes, were madein thousands. Mayakovsky alane made 4000 
posters, during this period, each of which included propaganda 
verses. 


A New Theatre is Born 


In the world of theatre, Stanislavsky, who had been reign- 
ing supreme for long, suddenly found himself shelved by one of 
his former pupils. The Russian revolutionary theatre is synony- 
mous with the name of Meyerhold. According to him, Stanislav- 
sky’s method and repertoire, which included plays by Chekhov 
and Tolstoy, were apolitical and had outlived their days. In the 
post-Revolutionary period, Meyerhold felt, contact with the 
masses, political education and mass participation were of 
primary importance for the theatre. Mcyerhold’s theatre was an 
experimental one which was known as “theatre meeting.” He 
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employed what subsequently became known as the biomechanical 
method of acting. Instead of depicting individual characters, he 
showed social types stripped off their individual characteristics. By 
encouraging the audience to participate in the performance, the 
show was often converted into a theatre meeting involving lively 
discussions among the actors and spectators. 


The stage was connected by ramps to the audience, who 
could smoke and sit wherever it pleased them, thus violating the 
accepted norms of a theatre. Furthermore, there were no curtains 
or scenery. The stage designers erected abstract constructions so 
as to shock the spectators out of any conventional reactions. Every- 
thing was done in order to bring the theatre closer to the “streets”. 
One of Meyerhold’s most successful theatre experiments was the. 
re-enactment of the siege of the Winter Palace at the place of the 
actual event. 


A few years later, one of Meyerhold’s students, Sergei 
Eisenstein was to set out on his own and create a‘ revolution in 
films. This too was done despite the acute shortage of material at 
that time. His films Battleship Potemkin, October and others remain 
the foremost classics in world cinema. 


In art, the first abstract painter, Vasilii Kandinsky, was 
experimenting with colour and form in order to express what he 
termed as an “‘inner necessity”. He compared painting with music 
and the different colours with the keyboard of an instrument. This 
experimentation led him to the conclusion that it was not neces- 
sary to be representational in order to express oneself. To him ‘‘a 
round spot in a painting can be more significant than a human 
figure”; “the impact of the acute triangle on a circle produces 
an effect no less powerful than the figure of God touching the 
finger of Adam in Michelangelo.” Kandinsky’s paintings are 
symbols expressing a spiritual experience. The lines express move- 
ment and the colours a mood. After the Revolution he was 
appointed the head of the Academy of Fine Arts. 


Suprematism and Constructivism 


Similarly, Kasimir Malevich laid the foundation of abstract 
art by exhibiting his “squares”. It was he who coined the term 
“Suprematism”, the supremacy of senses in art. He declared that 
only the feeling aroused by the external world -had a meaning. 
Could a milk bottle be the symbol of milk? he asked, According to 
Malevich, ‘‘the suprematist square and the forms proceeding out 
of it could be likened to the primitive marks (symbols) of abori- 
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ginal man which represented, in their combinations, not an 
_ornament, but a feeling of rhythm.” 


Another foremost cultural movement of this period was 
Constructivism which was an offshoot of Futurism. It was headed by 
Anton Pevsner and his brother, Naum Gabo, El Lissitsky, Rod- 
chenko and Ginzburg. Many of the Futurists such as Mayakovsky, 
Tatlin and others joined this movement. They claimed that art 
should be functional and closely linked with the production 
process rejecting thereby the abstract art and the cancept of 
“art for art’s sake” held by Kandinsky and Malevich. For them it 
was a question of reconstructing the entire society and they accep- 
ted the fact that revolutionary art was a complement to the socio- 
economic revolution. 


Tatlin’s monument to the Third International became the 
symbol of Constructivism. It symbolized the Marxist dialectics 
which develops in spirals, in leaps and bounds, catastrophes and 
revolutions. Side by side with his architectural concepts, Tatlin 
was designing stoves producing maximum heat with a minimum of 
fuel, workers’ garments, furniture and so on. By doing so, he 
denied the difference between art and any other form of productive 
activity. 


Professional Barriers Broken Down 


The Constructivist architects found new challenges ina 
country where land was nationalized, and the state had taken over 
urban planning, development and design. For the architects, new 
spatial concepts had to be worked out to meet the challenges of a 
new society. The first workers’ clubs, communes and kindergartens 
were built by the Vesnin brothers and others. According to 
Ginzburg, a building or a town planning scheme was a “social 
condensator”, a device conceived not only to satisfy conventional 
functions but to be the means of action on man himself. These 
architects experimented with concrete and glassin shapes and 
proportions not seen earlier, which were to be developed later by 
‘Le Corbusier, Gropius and others. The Vesnin brothers, Ginzburg 
and Ivan Leonidov drew up plans for new kinds of cities with 
linear or radia) planning. Ladovsky proposed an extensible garden 
city. Some of the architectural concepts ware so daring and futuris- 
tic in their design and outlook that even today they are difficult 
to realize. The forms conceived by architect Ivanov are an 
example. 

Despite the differences in the professional disciplines of 
these artists, they all believed in the social role of art. It meant the 
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breaking down of barriers between professions, between art and 
engineering, poetry and design, music and painting and so 
on. Mayakovsky wrote poems and plays, acted and directed plays 
with Meyerhold. The architects like the Vesnin brothers built 
sanatoriums, the workers’ Palace of Culture and the gigantic Dne- 
prostroi hydroelectric station, designed a project for the Pravda 
building and designed stage sets for Meyerhold. Lissitsky designed 
the People’s Tribune, posters, stage sets and children’s books. 
Painter Malevich also designed stage costumes. Rodchenko con- 
structed stage sets, designed crockery and furniture and devised a 
new and powerful use of lettering in posters and book covers. He 
was the first to use the device of photomontage (Collage) now 
familiar on book covers. There was a total interaction between 
the various fields of activitiesin art and architecture. 

For literature also this period was one of rejuvenation and 
exploration. Inspired by the revolutlonary changes; numerous 
writers were in search of new forms and ` techniques. Mayakovsky 
was justifiably proclaimed as the bard of the revolution. His post- 
Revolutionary poems were rhetoric and meant to be read out 
aloud to thousands of spectators: 


What a joy it is 

to be part of this union, 
even tears from the eyes 

to be shared en masse 


in this : 
the purest, 
the most potent communion - 


with that glorious feeling 
whose name is io y 
Class! ` 


Writer Chukovsky said ‘‘... all the poets’ writings are rela- 
ted:to the masses only. In his best, most inspired works, one 
can hear a mass-meeting speaker .... Mayakovsky in every 
line, in every letter, is a product of the present revolutionary 
era, focuses on himself its beliefs, shouts and falls into ecsta- 
sies. He has no ancestors. He is his own ancestor and if there 
is a strength in him, it will belong to his descendents.’” 
‘Marina Tsvetayeva, a .poetess of his generation, remarked: 
“Mayakovsky has one reader—Russia.” 


Many literary groups were in existence. Each had’its own 
programme. Amongst the groups experimenting with. images, 
words and symbols, there existed the ‘“‘Symbolists”, ‘‘Imagists”’, 
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and ‘‘Acmeists”, the group of literary criticism OPOYAZ, headed 
by Shklovsky, Eikhenbaum, Yakobson, Tynyanov and others. The 
“Proletcult” was a group which claimed that art and literature 
had to reflect only proletarian ideology. The group ‘‘Pereval’, 
on the contrary, -rejected the stereotyped proletarian characters 
and chose, instead, to portray the urban and rural scene realisti- 
cally. The peasant writers’ association was “VOKP”. Then there 
were the “Luminists”, the ‘Nihilists’, the ‘‘Serapidn Brothers”, 
“Cosmos” and many others. 

New talents emerged. Zoshchenko, Pilnyak, Babel, Fedin, 
Bulgakov, Zamyatin, Ilf, Petrov and others in prose; Tsvetayeva, 
Yesenin, Akhmatova, Mandelshtam and Pasternak in poetry. 
Realism (Gorky, Gladkov and Tolstoy) coexisted with Romanticism 
(A Grin and Paustovsky), Futurism and other trends in the new 
period. A Dutch architect, Gerrit Oorthuys, pointed out that 
“everything that came from Russia—posters, films, architectural 
designs, even children’s books—seemed to prove that something 
new and promising was happening. During the 1920s Russia see- 
med the Promised Land for many people.’ 


Correct Party Stand 


The abundance of cultural schools, ideas and movements 
did not in any way mean that anarchy reigned supreme and that 
the government was indifferent to these cultural movements. On 
the contrary, despite severe economic hardships, civil war, outside 
intervention and other problems in the post-Revolutionary period, 
the government. took a keen interest in the cultural field and encour- 
aged it in all possible ways. The party placed only one condition 
before the creative intellectuals: “Are you for the Revolution or 
against it?” Apart from this, there was no pressure whatsoever from 
governmental quarters on the creative freedom of the artist. The 
major part of the credit goes to Lunacharsky who was then the 
Commissar of Culture. An extremely far-sighted man and a writer 
himself, he was very sensitive to the call of the time. A product of 
the nineteenth century realism, he, like Lenin, was personally in 
favour of realism as a method to depict new realities, But his per- 
sonal likes or dislikes, just as that of Lenin, were never thrust upon 
the artists. He said: “It should never be the case that the tastes, 
whichever they may be, of the particular State Commissar became 
the law of the country, 10 

Despite his constant verbal battles with the Futurists, 
Lunacharsky was also one of their strongest defenders against the 
onslaughts on them in the press. Time and again, he was te 
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emphasize “... they are young and youth is revolutionary. It is 
therefore not surprising that from their perky, vivid and at times. 
fanciful Art there blows a breath of courage, daring and vastness. 
In Mayakovsky’s verse many notes resound which cannot be heard 
with indifference by a single person who is young in years and 
spirit.” He was well aware of the fact that a new revolutionary 
reality was bound to throw up new forms. 

Side by side with encouragement, Lunacharsky was also 
wary of the various groups when they propagated extremist ideas. 
He rejected vehemently the Futurists’ claim of “throwing over- 
board” the cultural heritage of the country, justas he opposed 
vehemently the Proletcult’s postures as being the true art of the 
revolution. 


The party resolution of 1925summed up the government’s 
attitude towards art. While giving full encouragement to all types 
- of literary writings—be that of the peasants, the workers or the 
fellow-travellers—the document stressed: 


The Party as a whole will not take sides with any of the 
literary movements. By guiding literature as a whole it cannot 
uphold any one fraction of literature (classifying these frac- 
tions on the basis of various views on form and style) just 
as it cannot decide questions of the form of a family by pass- 
ing resolutions .... Therefore the Party has to speak out for 
the free competition of various groups and tendencies in the 
particular field. Any other solution of the problem would be 
a formal bureaucratic pseudo-decision.” 


Situation Changes 


Simultaneously the resolution stated that the party could 
not hand over the monopoly to any one group, even to the most 
proletarian in its ideological content. The resolution further 
called upon communist literary critics to get rid of their “tone of 
a literary command” and that the party should get rid of the 
attempts of “incompetent administrative interference in literary 
activities.”!5 It was this wholesome attitude of the state not only 
towards literature, but also towards other arts, based on a mutual 
respect and friendly cooperation with the’ artists, that allowed 
such a rich and varied culture to flourish in the years following 
the Revolution. . 

In the years that followed, the situation on the cultural 
arena changed. The party’s resolution ‘‘On the Restructuring of 
the Literary and Art Organisations” (1932) led to the dissolution 
of various groups that had hitherto existed. They were all united 
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into specific organizations: the Writers’ Union, the Union of 
Architects, the Artists Union and so on. This move was welcomed 
by many intellectuals who saw in ita new impetus to art. The 
first congress of the Writers’ Union held in 1934 got a very enthu- 
siastic response. Welcoming the delegates, Gorky said: “With a 
feeling of pride and happiness I open the first Congress'in the 
world of literature of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics which 
embraces within its borders 170 million people.” Ilya Ehrenburg, 
another delegate, recalled: “I was preparing myself for the Gon- 
gress of Soviet Writers like a girl for her first dance. . .. The Con- 
gress has remained in my memory as a great and marvellous 
festival.”15 

Kaverin, in his reminiscences, looked back on those days 
when “all were happy that they would all be together under one 
roof of the Writers’ Union’.!® Among the other delegates who 
welcomed the formation of the union were Pasternak, Olesha and 
Fadeyev. Many important questions were raised and decisions 
taken. Thus, the congréss vehemently “opposed not only political 
slander against the writers but also ordering about, administra- 
tiveness and ‘leadership’ in literature. It was against the bureau- 
cratisation and red-tapism in a literary movement. The Congress 
was permeated with the spiritof humanism and sought to demo- 
cratise literary relations.’’!” 

“Socialist realism” as a method was discussed for the first 
time. The term was intended to differentiate the new post-Revo- 
lutionary art from that of the pre-Revolutionary years. The 
congress gave this term a broad, general difinition: ‘Socialist 
realism, being the main method in Soviet literature and literary 
criticism, demands from the artist a truthful, historically concrete 
depiction of reality in its revolutionary development.’’!§ 


Voices of Apprehension 


Many critics claim that it was Gorky who coined ‘this term. 
Be that as it may, it must, however, be understood that Gorky’s 
understanding of the term “socialist realism” was a very wide 
one. For him socialist realism meant the inclusion of ‘various 
tendencies” in it. Similarly, Lunacharsky understood it to mean a 
socialist outlook with diverse methods. The definition formulated 
at the congress was a broad one in order to give the widest possi- 
ble scope to the creative potential of the arists. 


But even at that time there were voices of apprehension. 
The dramatist Pogodin, writer Fadeyev and others feared that the 
term was likely to be abused, and warned against the degeneration 
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of the concept into a “formula” or a “dogmatic style”. As a result 
of these misgivings, the Charter of the Writers which was unani- 
mously adopted, categorically stated: ‘‘Socialist realism guarantees 
the creative work with an exceptional opportunity for the mani- 
festation of creative initiative, the choice of diverse forms, styles 
and genres,”’!9 


The concept of the positive hero was also discussed. Inber, 
Kirilenko and others spoke out against the dangers of creating 
abstract, stereotyped characters based on a “formula”, where the 
new hero was weighed against the qualities of being good, honest, 
cultured, upright and so on. This often resulted in the character 
degenerating into a “walking formula” or a “robot”, devoid of 
human qualities. , 

The congress was ‘a great success where some of the finest 
Marxian ideas were propounded. It was decided that the next 
. congress should be held three years later, that is, in 1937. That 
did not happen, however. A good 20 years were to elapse before the 
next congress took place, in 1954.’The years between the two 
congresses witnessed many changes. 


Reversal of Policy 


What occurred in the Soviet Union in this period was a 
complete reversal of the earlier policy of cooperation and non- 
interference by the state in matters pertaining to art and culture. 
The strings of control were gradually taken over by the party and 
the government, and in many cases handed over to the highly 
placed, influential officials such as Zhdanovy who were not in any 
way connectcd with art. People like him started dealing with 
literary and cultural matters and started determining the form and 
content required by the writer. The Soviet Encyclopedia (Volume 40, 
1957) in its bibliography on ‘‘Socialist Realism” lists Lenin, 
Zhdanov, Kalinin and Khrushchev and includes only one literary 
critic, Bursov, that too at the very end. The results of this inter- 
‘ference were disastrous. 


The fears of the delegates to the first writers’ congress 
had been justified. The term “‘socialist realism” got its original 
definition mutilated and degenerated into a dogma. A similar 
phenomenon was to occur with the concept of ‘‘positive hero”, 
which was turned into a formula of an ideal hero, based not on 
real life, and it resulted in many mediocre literary works. Writer 
Tvardovsky remarked: “Fiction was devoted to a simple minded, 
to put it mildly, embellishment of life in a Kolkhoz)Village, to the 
construction of uncomplicated and tested thematic frames, into 
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which reality was forced, freed of its complexity, its genuine 
uncontrived problems.” 


The artist came to depend more and more on the decisions of 
various incompetent party officials as far as subject and style were 
concerned and these decisions changed as rapidly as did the moods 
of the party bureaucrats. When bureaucracy starts deciding the 
kind of art the people need, there cannot be much scope for art. 
Tn literature, depiction of red-tapism, malfunctioning and‘bureau- 
cracy was considered to be taboo. Satire as a literary form dis- 
appeared from the scene. Those who kept up with the times were 
the only people considered to be praiseworthy by the authorities. 


Notwithstanding these trends, this period saw the emergence 
of some good literary works, for example, the works of writers 
Tvardovsky, Sholokhov, Makarenko and Simonov. Good films 
were made by Eisenstein such as Alexander Nevsky and Ivan the 
Terrible, but the pace of the cultural movement as a whole slowed 
down. 


Poor Imitation of Past 


Socialist realism in architecture came to mean victory to a 
group of traditionalist architects who, like Zholdovich, turned to 
the Roman classical style and sought to transplant it on the streets 
of twentieth century Moscow, Taganrog and Sochi. The bold and 
daring schemes of the twenties were replaced with heavy, ostenta- 
tious buildings in the classical style but devoid of their grandeur 
and beauty. A good example of this revival is the building of the 
Moscow City Soviet (1945), Zholtovsky’s apartment building in 
Mokhavaya strect (1934) and the prize winning entry for the 
Palace of Soviets. Painting and sculpture of this period became a 
poor imitation of the nineteenth century realism as can be seen 
from the works of Gerasimov, Yakovlev and Plastev. 


This narrow interpretation of ‘“‘socialist realism” led to a 
situation in which a hiatus grew between those who decided what 
art should be and those who. were directly engaged in art. It was 
as if someone was issuing instructions and someone else carrying 
them out. In many cases where it was considered that an artist 
whose work, despite his Marxist learnings, did not fit into the pres- 
cribed standards of form and style was cast aside as an anti-social 
element—a formalist. The term “formalism”? acquired sinister 
overtones and to be termed a formalist meant being a social out- 
cast. The fact that “artistic creation has its own laws even when 
it consciously serves a social movement” was ignored. The basic 
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essential that if an artist is a Marxist, regardless of the method he 
employs, his convictions and ideas are bound to be reflected in his 
work was also ignored. These convictions can get more and more 
enriched by his personal experience of life. One can site the 
examples of several Marxist. intellectuals with diverse methods 
but having one common feature—their works emphasize their ideo- 
logy. They are the Mexican painters Diego Riviera (whose name 
was a taboo for some time in the Soviet Union) and Siquieros, the 
Chilean poet Pablo Neruda, film maker Antonioni, and, closer at 
home, Mrinal Sen, Utpal Dutt, Yashpal and many others. 


The Marxian credentials of many Soviet artists were unques- 
tionable. Meyerhold had joined the communist party as far 
back as 1918. The works of Lissitsky, Afinogenov, Babel, Tatlin 
and others were completely dedicated to the new Soviet “man”. 
These points were overlooked. “From 1936 onwards a persistent 
drive began against the remnants of formalism which manifested 
itself in all forms of art. During 1936 ‘Pravda’, ‘Komsomolskaya 
Pravda’, ‘Literaturnaya Gazeta’ published a range of articles on 
this question. Formalism and Naturalism in music, ballet, art, 
sculpture and architecture come under heavy attack. The Soviet 
press exposed the essence of formalism, its link with the bourgeois 
art of the epoch of imperialism.”™ 

In the theatre season of 1936-1937, ‘‘nineteen new plays 
were taken off the stage. In the same period ten Leningrad thea- 
tres were closed down. In 1935 thirty-four filmsin production 
were stopped, in the following year fifty-five’’®? A campaign started 
against the film makers Eisenstein, Dovzhenko, and Pudovkin, 
composers Shostakovich, Prokofiev and Khachaturian, writers 
Gladkov, Pogodin, Bulgakov, Zoshchenko, Babel, Akhmatova 
and the futurists. Meyerhold’s theatre was first closed down and 
he was later arrested, as were some of the artists mentioned above. 
Afinogenov, the dramatist, was dismissed from the party on the 
flimsiest of grounds; Bulgakov’s plays were banned. Ehrenburg 
recalls: “Among those who perished were my close friends and no 
one will persuade me that Vsevolod Meyerhold, Semyon Chlenov, 
Isaak Babel or Nikolai Bukharin was a traitor.” 


Twists and Turns in Official Attitude 


The changes in the attitude of the official organs of power 
are best reflected in the three editions of the Great Soviet Encyclopaedia 
where, depending on the year of publication and the official atti- 
tude, the works of various intellectuals are summed up on the basis 
of style. Meyerhold’s name, as that of Lissitsky, does not figure at 
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all in the first two editions. For the first time their names appear 
in the third edition brought out in the seventies. 


About the Vesnin brothers, the first edition is ecstatic, for, 
this particular volume (number 10) appeared in 1928. The second 
edition (volume 7, 1951) states that “at the beginning of the 20s 
A. A. Vesnin was a representative of the formalist movement of 
constructivism in architecture. After the decision of the party and 
the government on the reconstruction of the cities (1931)... a big 
change is evident in Vesnin’s work, a striving to overcome formalist 
errors,” 


And the latest edition (volume 4, 1971), which shows an 
about-turn towards the ‘‘formalist tendencies” of these architects, 
states: 


_In the first year of Soviet power the Vesnins actively took 
part in architecture which was directed towards the satis- 


faction of society’s vital needs.... From 1923 onwards the 
Vesniins created joint projects many of which became land- 
marks in the development of Soviet architecture. From 1925 
they headed a movement, well known as constructivism. The 
Vesnins and other representatives gave alot of importance to 
the search of new types of buildings to meet the social needs 
and stressed the importance of functional and the construc- 
tional base of a building. ... Inthe architectural forms in the 
works of the second half of the 2Us the most important thing 
that distinguished them was the functional purpose through 
the rational organisation of the plan. 

A similar phenomenon is to be witnessed in the case of the 
French communist painter Leger. In the first edition (volume 36, 
1938) Leger is described as a representative “of extreme formalism 
in the art of the last 10 years.” The second edition of 1953 begins in 
a more neutral manner stating that he is ‘‘a painter and a graphic. 
In 1910 he joined Cubism: in the 20s—30s he strove to convey 
the spirit of contemporaneity through the help of conventional 
machinery details and this led to a loss in his touch with reality.” 


Twentieth Congress and After 


The third edition (volume 14, 1973) says the following about 
his early cubist works: ‘‘Leger’s cubist works stand out for their 
dynamism of spatial relations and contrasting bold tones. In the 
laconical constructivist compositions at the end of the first decade 
and the 20s, Leger, with his bold contours, strives to aesthetically 
comprehend the image of the industrial city to find “a harmony 
between man and the world of modern technology.” Here also, 
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for the first time, mention is made of Leger being a member of the 
French Communist Party. 


The above examples have been give to illustrate the policies 
of intolerance, sectarianism, distortion and wrong interpretation 
of Marxian aesthetics towards art that dominated the Soviet scene, 
especially from the middle of the thirties to the fifties. 


The twentieth party congress and the subsequent develop- 
ments eased the way for the arts in the sixties. Many of the artists 
were rehabilitated and their works published. Unfortunately, this 
period too was short-lived. The reason was not far to seek. Instead 
of wiping out the negative tendencies; only some of their symptoms 
were done away with; the bureaucracy remained firmly entrenched 
in their seats of power. For that reason many of the areas of art 
and culture in Soviet history are still viewed from the prism of the 
thirties and the forties. Creative freedom and free and open discus- 
sions are necessary pre-requisities for the intelligentsia of the most 
advanced socialist country. When the .relationship between the 
party and the intellectual is revived on the basis of trust and 
friendly cooperation, only then it is possible to speak of a genuine 
socialist resurgence in art. 


This paper has dealt primarily with the Soviet experiments in 
art and culture of the twenties and their subsequent degeneration 
when they ceased to be the vanguard of world cultural movements, 
The first period saw the flowering of a cultural movement of un- 
heard of proportions. Although some critics would have us believe 
that it died a natural death, subsequent developments show that 
this was not the case. The Soviet experiments are still influenc- 
ing every field of art, and many of the dreams of the artists and 
architects of the twenties are today being realized. All this was 
possible because the party was aware of the fact that one cannot 
mechanically equate art with just any other type of production. 
Individuals with far-sightedness, who were arists in their own right, 
headed the party machinery and did all in their ‘power to assist, 
these cultural movements. 


Later developments prove that bureaucratization in art 
and incompetent meddling can do immense damage both to the 
artists and to their works. This is not to say that the party and 
government are separate from, or antagonistic to, arts and that 
their policy should be one of indifference and laissez-faire. This is 
only to state that faith, trust and understanding on the part of the 
state are essential prerequisites to bring out the best in the artist. 
Every new phenomenon in art and culture has to be analysed 
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dialectically. It would perhaps be appropriate to conclude with 
the remarks of Fidel Castro: “Nothing could be more anti-Marxist 
than the petrification of ideas. And there are even ideas pro- 
pounded in the name of Marxism which seem to be true fossils. 
Marxism has had thinkers of genius.... But Marxism needs to 
develop, break away from a certain rigidity, interpret today’s 
reality from an objective, scientific view-point, conduct itself as 
a revolutionary force and not as a pseudo-revolutionary church.’ 
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MIHIR BHATT ACHARYA 


Semi-Feudal Aesthetics 


ANY ONE travelling from the south to the north of Calcutta 
along a particular road is attracted by a huge concrete structure 
rearing itself against the sky. It is'a temple under construction. 
The workmen busy: putting genuine marble adornments on the 
concrete core of the structure say that the work will take years to 
finish. The Birlas, who have undertaken this massive construction, 
are well-known for their piety. They also happen to be.the leaders 
of commerce and industry in India. A combination of tradition 
and modernity seems to be represented here. 

It is quite tempting to take the. Birlas’ edifice as an emblem 
of Indian reality. Looking at an Indian city no one will doubt its 
indigenous modernity. There are skyscapers built by Indian con- 
tractors on Indian design. Three {indigenous brands of motor cars 
are on the roads. Trucks, vans, scooters, motorcycles and ordinary 
bicycles throng the streets. Latest trends and up-to-date ideas are 
bandied about by young engineers, managers, executives and intel- 
lectuals. If ideas and values of capitalist west really dominate the 
urban life of India. we have something like a common Indian 
culture which can be called bourgeois. 

Theoretically speaking, our problem is to isolate a relatively 
pure strain of bourgeois culture in the present-day India. If such 
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a strain is there, the picture need not change even though we 
envisage a great deal of continuity, asin Japan, from earlier modes 
of life. A culture which is Japanese and bourgeois, like a culture 
which is French and bourgeois, or German and bourgeois, is not 
only conceivable but is a historical reality. Capitalism, the most 
ruthless leveller in human history, has not succeeded in obliterating 
all marks of national identity. Not only the “higher” world of 
ideas and values, but also the organization of material life—the 
social realization of the mode of production—is a particular 
moment in a particular historical evolution. If there is a bourgeois 
culture in India, it ought to be marked by specific kind of 
Indianness. ; 


Nature of Indian Capitalism 


This is not to question the development of capitalism in 
India. There is the Indian bourgeoisie, and a large part of it has 
ceased to be comprador in the sense of being mere agents of foreign 
capital. But in India the development of capitalism has not fol- 
lowed either of the two classic routes of transition from feudalism.? 
The Japanese way—a feudal ruling class transforming itself 
more or less rapidly into a capitalist class—or the English way— 
petty producers working their way up into bourgeois profits —is 
_ equally impossible to follow in the eara of monopoly capital and 

imperialism.? It may be true that Indian capitalism grew not 
under British patronage, but in the face of British hostility; but 
feudal accumulations and merchant capital, as these went into 
productive investment, gave birth to a crippled undernourished 
capitalism. Suffered to operate mainly in the interest of British 
investment, confused at every step by the lure and compulsion 
of feudal rent, it was doomed to an abject dependence on metro- 
politan capitalism. Its capital goods came from Britain; techniques 
of production and management and the higher personnel in these 
areas were all from Britain. This is why till the beginning of 
nineteen-thirites cotton and jute textiles were the two main indus- 
tries run on British machines and British lines. 

There was some Indian investment in sugar, paper, 
cement, steel and light consumer goods, especially when the bene- 
fits of ‘‘discriminating protection” were made available in the 
thirties under the infant industries argument.’ But even this little 
spurt, like the earlier one before the first world war, soon petered 
out, At the time of independence, modern large-scale industry, 
together with mines, accounted for only 7 percent of the national 
income, while the share of small-scale industry was 10 percent, 
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agriculture 49 percent and construction and service sector 34 per- 
cent.6 And just after independence, a reasonable computation 
shows, foreign capital shared the control of the economy with 
Indian capital on an equal basis.” The argument, however, is not 
based merely on the degree of direct and indirect control exercised 
by foreign capital; it relates to the character of capitalist develop- 
ment in Indian industry. Not only the techniques and instruments 
of production, but the very needs on which Indian industry depen- 
ded were manufactured in Britain and exported to the colony. 


Even during the spate of industrial growth in the fifties and 
early sixties, it was a repetition of the same story. The industrial 
spurt was in a sense genuinely Indian—the control was Indian, . 
` the personnel were Indians, installation and maintenance were 
‘done by Indian engineers and skilled workers. New fields like 
basic metals, engineering, rubber, chemicals and pharmaceuti- 
cals were opened up at the expense of cotton and jute textiles. 
But this new spurt was financed not by direct taxation of property 
incomes, which would have destroyed the logic of incen- 
tives for the private sector, but through deficit financing, indirect 
taxation and foreign aid. The resultant inflationary situation 
entailed a tapering off of the growth rate, because the massive 
liquidity in the hands of merchants, landlords and industrialists 
made public investment more liable to push up prices. Thus the 
spurt lost momentum for inherent structural reasons. 


Neo-Colonial M ark 


One principal feature of this 15-year cycle— the aspect 
that concerns us most—has been a massive dependence on foreign 
capital. Financial and technological control of foreign capital 
extended over nearly 40 percent of the entire private corporate 
sector in 1967-68, not to speak of collaboration in the state sector. 
The industrial spurt was therefore largely dominated by western 
capitalism. A great many new products were introduced into the 
market, great many projects taken up, but behind each piece of 
work done, lurked the shadow of American, British or German 
experitise. The Indian bourgeoisie have not been responsible for a 
single major break-through in production or management techni- 
ques. Nearly every industrial product from detergents to ship engines 
is stamped with a neo-colonial mark, otherwise known as collabora- 
tion.’ Not only the products, but the whole complex of needs which 
the products are supposed to satisfy, are Indian only by courtesy; 
these represent a growth which did not stem from the native soil, 
but spread its parasitic shadow over the whole subcontinent. 
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If one is to say anything about the bourgeois component of 
Indian culture, one has to remember the shadowy and illusory 
nature of the achievements of the Indian bourgeoisie. Imperialism 
made it sure that a native capitalist class would not become very 
strong. And neocolonialism reinforces the historical conditions 
which make an authentic bourgeois revolution impossible in any 
Third World country today. An authentic bourgeois culture, there- 
fore, has never existed in India. There have bourgeois develop- 
ments, some of them quite remarkable, in different parts of the 
cultural map of the country. But all the obvious marks of moder- 
nity in Indian urban life are even more illusory than the derivative 
capitalism in the Indian economy. 


The diversified and many-sided life of the Indian {bourgeoi- 
sie gives us the impression of a curious jumble of attitudes and 
values—the old world surviving in the new, change and stablility 
coexisting and coalescing.. This phenomenon has to be explained 
in any account of the present-day Indian culture. An explanation 
can be adequate based only on Marxian assumptions, and what 
expalains culture in general must be the basis for an explanation 
of aesthetic practices in particular. 


Hangover of the Past 


There still remain mementos of a transition which has now 
completed itself and has emptied them of any intrinsic value. 
There are also so many signposts of a “natural” order of things. 
In order to embellish its own brutal “nature”, the bourgeoisie 
retain elements of an older conception of the ,“‘natural”: a titular 
hierarchy, an established church, a set of rituals and pageants, a 
profession of piety, a whiff of divinity in the sewers of commerce. 
The bourgeoisie have ruthlessly simplified the nature of man. Apart 
from birth, copulation and death, there is only one other reality — 
the reality of the market, which has the status of an internal con- 
dition, for it is “natural” for men to be buyers and sellers. These 
survivals are needed not to disguise this “nature” but to create a 
set of supplementary images, It does not matter if the images con- 
tradict the reality of capitalist nature. If a Christian God is taken 
seriously, the very foundation of bourgeois rule will crumble. These 
images-are therefore transparent devices of palliation. Their exis- 
tence and efficacy depend upon the ideological conditioning of 
man in bourgeois society, in which mystification must reign as the 
real, and questions and doubts must be trained out of the minds of 
those who are at the receiving end of its oppression®. 


The real intellectual and cultural achievements of capital- 
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ism rested- on the destruction of feudalism. That is why the 
“feudal” survivals in advanced capitalist countries are no longer 
feudal in their nature in any real sense. Nothing can be more bour- 
. geois than the British monarch or American piety or German 
etiquette. This is an index of the thoroughgoing nature of the 
bourgeois revolutions in these countriés. In a country like India, 
where capitalist development has been halting and regional and 
imitative, where a bourgeois revolution has never been on the 
cards, elements of social and cultural life which could be called 
bourgeois are denatured by the presence of feudalism. This is 
not an argument based mainly on statistical evidence--that capita- 
lized industry produces so much of the gross national product, or 
so much of total cultivable land is under capitalist relations of 
production. Semi-feudalism no doubt implies a quantitative adjust-, 
ment between the two modes of production. But the fact which is 
more important for our purpose is the over-determining character 
of feudalism in Indian society. Because of the inherent weaknesses 
of the kind of capitalism we have in India, the most advanced 
products——material as well as mental—of the metropolitan centres 
are transformed in use. One major reasonfor this process is that 
nearly everything that can be called bourgeois in Indian life is in 
some sense an importation from the west. 


Feudal Framework 


This phenomenon can be studied in an aesthetic context. 
The typical Hindi films produced today in Bombay provide an 
ideal topic for such a study in this context. The way the charac- 
ters live in their palatial mansions, the flashy cars they run, the 
fashionable restaurants and cabrets they visit—all these show the 
ingredients of cosmopolitan high living. But the paradox is that 
these fashionable characters of the Hindi cinema are propelled by 
very old-fashioned motives; their actions are presented within a 
frame prescribed by feudal values. Family ties, traditional piety, 
respect for hierarchy, belief in providence and anti-acquisitive 
sentiments are only a lip service to tradition; the main thrust of 
these films is on the flashy spectacles that go well with singing 
and dancing and with the inexpressibly vulgar display of sex. The 
aesthetic organization of these materials is a separate matter. But 
one should not be led to thinking that here is a prime example of 
the erosion of feudal values, an example of Indian attitudes trans- 
formed into bourgeois values. 

A Hindi film cannot organize its elements without a feudal 
frame of values, and these values are both moral and aesthetic. 


s 
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This becomes obvious if we look at the proper bourgeois way of 
dealing with these things. Sex and violence are endemic in different 
genres of entertainment in the advanced capitalist countries. But 
the principles of organization happen to be those of high bourgeois 
realism; each element is linked to the other in a simple or complex 
network of plausibility. The bourgeois aim isto make the entire 
experience of art believable? This demands an internal causal 
link among the elements themselves as well as a relationship of 
conformity between the experience of art and the perceived struc- 
ture of actual life. The crudest of the films exploiting the sex theme 
and the most violent of thrillers must maintain more or less a 
sophisticated plausibility in internal as well as external orienta- 
tion. Centuries of experiments in realism have ensured a polished 
performance in the western potboiler. Violence and sex, even 
when exaggerated to monstrous proportions, bear a recognizable 
relationship with the prevailing reality in advanced capitalist so- 
ciety. The intolerable condition of man in bourgeois society—the 
rash of meanness and cruelty, thé possessive individualism, the 
tyranny of the commodity and the deification of social relation- 
ships—is perceived within terms laid down by bourgeois society 
itself. The point is, bourgeois art cannot escape from its own 
version of realism, which is both its constituent principle and its 
mode of relating itself to the society which gave birth to it. 


Notion of the Marvellous 


Coming back to Hindi films, consider their structural 
elements. The melange of song, dance and sex and the high living 
and violence can be comprehended together only when one has 
aesthetic expectations other than realistic. Internally they do not 
just flout canons of probability and causality; the criteria remain 
altogether outside the purview of its construction. If we look care- 
fully, in the jumble we can discern something like an episodic 
structure of the romance or the fantasy—stories linked together not 
in causal sequence, but in terms of a loose thematic unity. The 
main thrust is on the presentation of the marvellous, the fantastic 
and the extraordinary. This is a genreof narrative which the 
feudal age took over from the ancient society and later made its 
own. The more one moves from the ancient into feudal society, 
the more emphasis comes to be placed on the separation of the 
fantastic from the oridnary tenor of life. The Kathasaritsagarais more 
attuned to the fabulous than the fatakas. The Arabian Nights not 
only collects the fantastic, but also tries to discover the secret 
career of the marvellous in the recesses of the ordinary. The pro- 
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tagonist starts with a view of life which does not question the 
known and public face of the normal. But a sudden turn of events. 
takes him into the interior of a palace or a dwelling house or 
a cave, and then things take an extraordinary appearance; the 
extremes in beauty and ugliness and violence rip apart the normal 
face of people and the normal run of events. In Decameron the 
marvellous issues from ordinary life, and the relationship between 
the normal and the extraordinary is schematized into-a taxonomy 
of the providential and the bizarre. 


There is enough reason to explain why feudal aesthetics 
should be governed by a notion of the marvellous. Control over 
nature was poor, and life was beset by- misfortunes and coinci- 
‘dences; even for the surplus-expropriating classes the contingent 
played a large role in the drama of life.!2 Art in this world is pri- 
marily a provider of the spectacular. Satisfaction comes not from 
an ordered view of the daily drabness, but from a contemplation 
of the “larger than life”, a pursuit of windfalls and utopias. Artis 
generated at the point of collision between the ordinary and the 
marvellous, as religion issues from the encounter between the 
natural and the super-natural. One must note that this ruling 
class view of art and religion was imposed on an oppressed peasan- 
try though they had never quite forgotten their own communal 
art forms and their ancient festivities and rituals. For them the 
life style of the aristorcracy was itself made into a spectacle. The 
splendour at court and palace, the ritual magnificence of the daily 
life of the aristoctacy, the exercise of power and its trappings, 
the romance and the glory of battles—everything that distanced 
the ruling class from the people was mythologized into objects of 
wonder.!3 Feudal art is thus often a direct reflection of the coercive l 
rule of the aristocracy, when. the marvellous in art seeks to rein- 
force the marvellous superiority.of the “natural” ruling class. 


Rejection of Bourgeois Realism 


The Hindi film, like some other art forms of present-day 
India, takes up the debased residues of the feudal view of art. The 
content of the spectacle has changed; the marvellous is merely the 
tawdry accoutrements of a derivative high life. But the principle 
of construction is not borrowed from high bourgeois art. In fact, 
itis by a rejection of the demands of bourgeois realism that these 
art forms justify their existence. The loose episodic narrative, the 
accent on the spectacular, the play of coincidences, arresting action - 
in the interest of a set piece, song, dance, declamation or fighting, 
all these combine with the platitudinous frame of morality to 
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present a decadent and tasteless version of the feudal romance. 
Feudalism in decay has ensured that its worst features survive in 
society—the bonded labour, the rabid caste consciousness, the 
oppression of women, submission to superstition. In art too the 
refreshing encounter with the genuinely marvellous—genuine for 
that age—is lost for ever. A set of stale lies occupies that position 
now. We can never find in actual life what the Hindi film presents us 
with these days. It has the vulgar make-believe sophistication that 
the parvenu Indian bourgeoisie have reconstructed as their version 
of a westernized life style. The prurient sex show insults the sexual 
problems of the Indian youth; the car chase, the fight and the gun 
battle mock the genuine terror of violent class oppression; the 
display of high living disdains the hunger of millions lacking the 
viability and strength of the feudal aristocracy. The bourgeois- 
landlord combination in India has evolved a hesitant, transient 
and ludicrously escapist mode of artistic, expression and style. 


Debasement of Youth 


The boom condition in Indian industry was over by the 
mid-sixties.14 Compared with the 7 percent growth rate in indus- 
trial production between 1951 and 1965, the period from 1965 to 
1977 showed an average of 4.2 percent. The period of stagnation 
is likely to continue, and inflation as well as a high rate of unem- 
ployment will surely accompany this slump; the very strategy of 
industrialization pursued after independence has brought the coun- 
try to such a pass. Without substantial asset redistribution, parti- 
cularly land redistribution, this crisis was inevitable. The continu- 
ously mounting surplus in the hands of big farmers and industria- 
lists, used for speculative purposes, has made the economy prone to 
inflation, and public investment risky. Also, possibilities of import 
substitution, which prévided a stimulus to industrial production, 
are getting exhausted. The market for industrial goods is relati- 
vely inelestic under the present dispensation. A large proportion 
of consumer articles’ is meant for the rich whose tastes are gover- 
ned by fashions and trends from’ the capitalist west. And when 
we have provided for them—precisely the classes with purchasing 
powér—we have reached the limits of production as far as the 
present set-up is concerned. Needs manufactured in the west and 
exported to the peripehries can stimulate only an unhealthy flush 
of a transient boom in commodity production. 

‘From the middle of sixties there has been a protracted 
phase of crisis in the Indian economy. And the bourgeois-land- 
lord ruling class has been trying to pass on the burden of rising 
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prices to the labouring class and the middle class. The rich are 
becoming richer and the poor poorer day by day. And since this 
state of affairs cannot be maintained any longer by economic and 
political management alone, nor by ideological engineering, there 
has been systematic deployment of legal and extra-legal machinery 
of terror against the people. The recent spate of atrocities on Hari- 
jans and tribals, the communal and chauvinistic violence, the attack 
on the working class—all are evidences of this new phase. What 
happened in West Bengal seems symptomatic of the general strategy 
historically worked out by the ruling classes, At the level of politics 
the containment of the left involved the deployment of naked terror 
—murder and beatings and harassment by paid hoodlums and 
the police. The debasement of a large section of youth was an 
important part of his strategy;give them a few crumbs and a sense 
of power and turn them into a cheap but lethal instrument of 
semi-fascist onslaught against the people. This debasement served 
the two-fold purpose of preparing the storm-troopers of the ruling 
class and turning the youth of Bengal away from the path of 
democracy and socialism. 


Symptoms of Diseased Growth 


The new phase in the evolution of a semi-feudal culture and 
semi-feudal aesthetics must be set against the background of such a 
crisis and the anti-people measures taken to tackle the crisis. West 
Bengal reveals a concerted attempt to foist a debased culture on 
the people. From the mid-sixtees, a glorification fof hoodlum vio- 
lence, often made to look like extremist political violence to draw 
a measure of sympathy from readers, marked the output of a num- 
ber of established novelists of that period. The popular theatre, or 
jatra, was converted into an instrument for spreading the Stalest 
feudal notions under a glossy package of sex with special effect. 
The commercial theatre in Calcutta is still peddling soft porn. 
The moribund Bengali cinema tried to cash in on the religious 
boom. Community worship became an institutionalized licence for 
subscribed hooliganism. Football was made a religion. Gamb- 
ling, drinking and drug-taking spread among students and youth. ` 
Cheating in examinations was so rampant that degrees did’ not 
hold any value. 

All this happened under the direct patronage of a group of 
political leaders who were themselves handpicked men and set an 
example of thuggery and barbarism which their followers emula- 
ted. Big newspapers, magazines and publishing houses sponsored 
and encouraged the purveyors of this debased cultural fare. Even 
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children’s literature was not spared. There was a wave of ghost 
stories and crime stories calculated to get the young mind used to 
the irrationality of violence and superstition. Even Satyajit Ray, 
whose best point is a kind of liberal humanism, succumbed to the 
prevailing fashion and used the notion of metempsychosis in a 
children’s film. = 


There is no need to believe in a conspiracy theory to see a 
pattern through these phenomena. When a society has no future 
except in socialism, its desperate ruling elements will take up the 
more blatantly reactionary positions in the last-ditch attempt to 
contain, divide and delude the people. A moribund feudalism and 
a still-born capitalism have got together to produce a monstrous off- 
spring. Semi-feudal culture in general and semi-feudal aesthetics 
in particular are symptoms of this diseased growth. West Bengal 
has seen this phenomenon in the past decade because it was there 
that the people posed the stiffest challenge to the ruling classes. 
The leftist strength provoked the most desperate over-reaction. If 
the students of culture are to learn a lesson from this experience, 
it would be_an endorsement of the Marxian view that aesthetic 
expectations and ideas are specific to a society at a particular 
juncture. It is our task to understand the lineaments of the ruling 
class culture as it is our duty to understand the mechanics of ruling 
class cxploitation and ruling class hegemony. There isa class 
struggle in the sphere of aesthetics which is no less bitter than 
the class struggle in economy or politics. After all, the ruling 
classes would like to keep our bodies and minds under thrall 
and the West Bengal experience has demonstrated that in the 
battle for the minds no quarters will be given or taken. That was 
a serious stage-rehearsal; a time is approaching when the whole of 
India will be a vast stage for the final struggle. 


People’s Art Forms 


In India bourgeois ideology. was at its best when the Indian 
bourgeoisie had not yet come into being. Social and educational 
ideas, political consciousness, scientific attitudes and literary forms 
were transformed in selected spheres as western ideas and western 
values started filtering in. The novel in Bengali literature, for 
instance, was a powerful instrument in the anti-feudal cultural 
struggle. But the Indian bourgeoisie themselves proved to be 
blocking the- progress of bourgeois ideas. Shackled to a metro- 
politan capitalism, which had outlived its progressive historical 
role, the Indian bourgeoisie took only the worst it had to offer and 
entered into a compromise with feudalism. Bourgeois humanism 
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and bourgeois realism, therefore, have little future in India. In a 
vast country with uneven economic development these may still 
have a useful role to play in certain pockets, but on the whole, 
the struggle against semi-feudalism entails a struggle against bour- 
geois ideology. l 


, In literature and art enormous possibilities have been opened 
up, and strides are taken to develop revolutionary forms and trans- 
form the old ones: From the progressive bourgeois art, historical 
development will show-the emergence of a literature and art meant 
for the people, and enjoyed by the common man. Perhaps it is worth- 
while to explore the possibility specific to this semi-feudal society. 
The labouring people have not forgotten their own art forms, their 
own modes of self-expression. These forms are intimately related 
to their social existence and as such they still vivify and sustain 
the communal existence of millions of Indians. The songs, dramas, 
narratives, spectacles and festivals, the ways of speech and 
thought, dress and habits of the people may point a way from the 
pre-capitalist forms toa future socialist culture. Experiments in 
this enormously rich transformation are yet to begin. 


1 It makes scientific sense to speak of capitalism in general, even of “production in 
general” (Marx, ‘Grundrisse, 1973, p 85), but the capitalist mode of production 
itself is to be distinguished from the actual historical capitalism in any given society. 
Capital used England as the “‘chief illustration” in the development of Marx's the- 
oretical ideas, but it was not a study of English capitalism as such. (Preface to the 
first German edition, Capital, Volume I, 1970, p 8) Scientific discourse proposes a 
model—capitalism—which is able to ‘‘generate’’ the concrete social phenomena 
(Grundrisse, pp 100-111; Capital Vol III, p 810;Lenin, Collected Works, Vol IV, 1960, 
pp 86-87), The differences between two capitalist societies are therefore historically 
determined; one aspect of this determination relates to cultural differences. But the 
crucial point to note is that the mode of {production is the ultimate determinant of 
the nature of elements in the superstructure. It is in this sense that one can talk 
about capitalism in general as well as capitalist societies, about bourgeois culture in 
gencral as well as particular cultures in particular bourgeois societies. 
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MALINI BHATT ACHARYA 


Marxian Aesthetics and People’s 
= Democratic Movement 


IN his article, “Two Tactics of Social Democracy”, Lenin intro- 
duces the concept that the “only force capable of gaining a decisive 
victory over tsarism” is the proletariat and the peasantry as well 
as the rural and urban petty bourgeoisie who are distributed among 
these two ‘“‘main, big forces”. Their victory would result in the 
establishment of the ‘“‘revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of 
the proletariat and the peasantry.”! The implications -of this posi- 
tion are carried to their logical conclusion by Mao Zedong. He 
asserts that the first step towards a proletarian-socialist dictator- 
ship cannot any longer be the establishment of a capitalist society 
under bourgeois dictatorship; it must rather be the “establishment 
of a new-democratic society under the joint dictatorship of all 
Chinese revolutionary classes headed by the Chinese proletariat.’’? 
He describes these revolutionary classes as the “people”, that is, 
the proletariat and its allies—the peasantry, the army, the labour- 
ing masses of urban petty bourgeoisie and petty bourgeois intellec- 
tuals.$ 

“Joint dictatorship” and “headed by the proletariat” are 
the key phrases. They help us to focus the problem that Marxian 
aesthetics confronts in the context of people’s democratic move- 
ments. The following incident illustrates the point. During the 
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emergency proclaimed by the Indira Gandhi government in 1975, 
steel workers in the West Bengal- Bihar border were on strike. The 
management tried to break the strike by bringing in blacklegs 
from the adjacent rural areas. But the rural people would not 
oblige the management because of the earlier organizational work 
there. The resulting tension led to the murder of a political worker 
who had been active in the rural areas, by the henchmen of the 
management. Because of the emergency it was not possible to or- 
ganize a mass meeting. But on the morning of the sraddha (obseques 
for the dead) large numbers of people, each carrying his own food, 
turned up spontaneously from the adjacent areas to show their 


respect to the dead:so that the sraddha itself took the character of 
a mass meeting. 


Worker-Peasant Alliance 


Two significant points are to be noted here: 1) the forging 
of alliance, between the rural masses and the industrial workers 
and 2) the possibility of turning traditional social and cultural for- 
mations into a political event. On the one hand, one finds a revo- 
ljutionary content in popular consciousness which provides the basis 
for joint struggle. On the other hand, it emphasizes the element 
of communal participation within traditional social and cultural 
formations which might aid in-their revolutionization. The inci- 
dent has other implications also, for example, spontaneity of 
people’s participation. But one should not lose sight of the fact 
that this spontaneity was not something inherent, but was deve- 
loped as a result of organizational work in the area. It developed, 
in other words, as a result of political intervention, Yet the sraddha 
was not just a facade for such intervention; it was a genuine com- 
munal experience based on religious tradition which developed 
into its own opposite, that is, a communal experience based on 
political reality as a result of intervention. 

Marxian intervention represents the class interest of the 
proletariat. Just as this might be different from the immediate 
nterest of the individual proletarians, it might also.go beyond the 
minimum common programme the proletariat shares with its allies 
—a programme which may not be specifically socialistic. Thus 
in China, the new-democratic front was an anti-imperialist, anti- 
feudal one, reinforced by the sporadic participation even of the 
Chinese national bourgeoisie. But the Chinese Gommunist Party, rep- 
resenting the Chinese proletariat, sought to retain a firm hold over 
anti-imperialist, anti-feudal movements while guiding them in the 
direction of socialism. Mao Zedong says: ‘“‘New-democratic politics, 
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economy and culture all contain a socialist element, which is not 
casual but decisive, because they are under the leadership of the ` 
proletariat. But, viewed as a whole, the political, economic and `’ 
cultural conditions are not yet socialist ‘but new-democratic.’”4 
That is, at this stage, communist ideology is to be popularized, 
but not implemented as a programme; the communist outlook and 
method are to be applied to educational and ideological problems 
but not pursued as a national policy. 


Of course. there are certain non-socialist and non-commu- 
nist characteristics in the expectations of the peasantry and the 
petty bourgeoisie as aclass. The land hunger of the peasant isa 
typical illustration of this. However, transitionally, these elements 
may not be antagonistic to the leadership of the proletariat; on 
the other hand, the interest of these sections of the people are best 
taken care of under proletarian hegemony, as they too come under 
the exploited class. ' But even in these areas, ideological interven- 
tion is indispensable, although .actual organizational intervention 
may come ata later stage. 


Approach to Cultural Life 


Here we are primarily concerned with the Marxian aesthe- 
tic approach to the problems of popular cultural life. In this con- 
nection, we cannot avoid a discussion of Marxian cultural practice. 
Here we find that Marxian assumptions ona general level can 
serve only as a beginning by offering a scientific method of enquiry; 
they do not offer, nor do they claim to offer, any readymade solu- 
tions. Thus one starts with the broad thesis that the problems of 
casteism, nationalities, language and women’s liberation cannot be 
solved without social revolution; but these problems are not auto- 
matically solveď as soon as the first decisive step towards social 
revolution is taken through the actual seizure of state power -by 
the proletariat and its allies. Moreover, prior to the establishment 
of a people’s democratic dictatorship, certain strategical Jines have 
to be adopted with respect to the problems of caste, nationalities 
and liberation of women. Although they may be solved only by 
looking at them in the light of class struggle, one has to acknow- 
ledge the reality of the problems at the level of popular conscious- 
nesss before solving them, l 

Marxian aesthetics, too, has to recognize the relatively 
independent nature of the problems within each’ sphere, even if 
this is temporary. Intervention in the cultural sphere assumes 
specific implications both theoretically and practically. This 
becomes particularly evident in Marxian cultural practice where 
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rhetoric, the technique of persuasion, has to operate from whithin 
the logic of traditional aesthetic forms. However, for a Marxist, 
this logic itself is not fixed and permanent but dynamic. It deve- 
lopes a capacity for change even as the position of certain art 
forms, as social products, changes. Thus the question of putting a 
revolutionary content within a traditional art form is in reality a 
question of revolutionizing the art form itself. It also assumes a 
theoretical understanding of these possibilities, which is what 
Marxian aesthetics represents. Intervention at every level and in 
every aspect of cultural consciousness is the essence of Marxian 
aesthetics. For that reason, intervention must take account of the 
authenticity of traditional cultural forms. 


Also, the “form” of a work of art is embodied in that artistic 
logic which develops dialectically through the interaction of the 
individual creative mind with the artistic materials it has at its 
command, for example, the characteristics of the genre the artist 
may be using. The logic consists in the communicability of the 
work of art; hence “form” may be described as the ‘“‘structure of 
response” constituted by the work of art, a structure which estab- 
lishes itself through the artistic working out of materials and is 
prior to the actual response of any particular audience. 


Certain difficulties arise if one admits this interpretation of 
artistic form, from Mao’s formulation that- there are two criteria 
to judge literature and art— political and artistic. Even while de- 
manding the “unity of politics and art”, “the unity of revolutionary 
political content and the highest possible perfection of artistic 
form” asserting the subordination of the ideological and artistic 
struggle to the political struggle, Mao Zedong seems to preclude 
the aspect without which neither this unity nor this subordination 
would be feasible. The concept of politics is not simply a matter 
of the content of literature, but something penetrating the internal 
logic of a work of art by which it is structured. The aesthetic crit- 
erion, by which alone a work of art may be judged, must involve 
politics; this would lead to a position where artistic quality itself 
will be understood as political quality. From this point of view, a 
great work of art may be based on a subject matter which is appare- 
ntly neutral or even antagonistic to revolutionary slogan and pro- 
gramme ina particular phase, but when one looks at the actual 
working out of it in the structure of the work, consistency with the 
revolutionary end would emerge. Engels’s praise for the artistry of 
the royalist Balzac and Lenin’s praise for the artistry of Tolstoy 
involve and are based on political judgements. On the other hand, 
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a work of art having politically progressive content but is artisti- 
cally inferior must have something wrong about it not just, artisti- 
cally but politically. It is a lacuna in the political thinking which 
is embodied in the structure of the work itself. While this lacuna can 
be diagnozed only by a specific aesthetic analysis and not a general 
political analysis, the aesthetic judgement would, of necessity, 
include political judgement:® 


An Example of Ghinese Film 


To see the -politicization of art as a direct point-to-point 
conformity with the slogan and the programme of a particular 
phase is to constrict the range of application of politics to art. 
It might become a superficial and mechanical conformity, and 
thus produce not only bad art, but also bad politics. This becomes 
evident from the Chinese feature film Lin-Tse-Tsu, (Opium War) 
which was shown recently by the film clubs in Calcutta. Towards’ 
the end of the film, one sees vast masses of Chinese people moving 
across the fields, armed with traditional makeshift weapons, and 
turning the Opium War into a people’s war. Earlier, there is a 
scene on the river at Shanghai where the boatman utters curses 
against the British ships bringing in opium; his father, having 
refused to unload opium, had been shot dead by a British trader. 
Again, there is a short scene showing the inside of an opium den, 
and a very brief sequence where a man snatches the meagre earn- 
ings of his wife and rushes out to buy illegal opium. But apart 
from this, there is cinematically very little indication as to how the 
British imperialist imposition of opium trade affected the day-to- 
day life of the Chinese people, and why the people were opposed 
to it. : f 

Heroic participation of certain sections of the people may 
well have been a fact of this tragic episode of Chinese history; but 
since, in the film, the concrete context of this participation has 
not been properly laid out, the heroic popular characters fail to 
emerge as typification ofa historical reality. Typification in 
Marxian aesthetics might involve emphasis on certain general class 
features, but these class features are not fixed, metaphysical cate- 
gories. They can come alive only within the defining limits of 
their historical context in a work of art. The depiction of popular 
heroism in the film does not typify popular consciousness in the 
period of the Opium War, but merely gives a superficially flattering 
portrait of it. Consequently, the manner in which the people are 
shown to be automatically inspired by the nationalistic sentiments 
of the Commissioner to Shanghai, who resists the opium trade, 
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fails to carry conviction. The impression the audience gets of the 
people in the film is as though they are watching them principally 
through the eyes of the Commissioner, down to the very last 
sequence where they are moving carrying arms. An indication 
of this is that although the ragged clothes and worn-out looks of 
the people offer a sharply realistic visual contrast to the luxurious 
mode of living of the Commissioner, this. contrast is simply kept 
at the level of the realism of visual details. It does not prevent the 
film from putting all its emphasis on the unity of interest between 
the patriotic Commissioner and the people. 


Cultural Intervention 


Here, are we to make a criticism according to the aesthetic 
criterion or the political criterion? We should not take into con- 
sideration the usual non-Marxian argument that the film is an 
artistic failure because of its propagandistic nature; nor should we 
say that at certain historical junctures, it is mot necessary for the 
Marxists to adopt nationalistic slogans in order to emphasize the 
principal contradiction of that particular juncture, or to popula- 
rize them through art forms. But one falls into the anti-Marxian 
trap of the allegation that communists operate by manipulation 
from above even at the level of cultural practice if one constricts 
the artistic structure so as to exclude all indications regarding the 
context and limits of these slogans—indications which would arise 
out of the logic of the artistic structure itself. The undue fear that 
this would reduce the importance of the immediate agenda might 
lead to the neglect of quality of popular commitment to the agenda 
which is what should be the primary concern of a Marxist intellec- 
tual. The pith and marrow of the all-important Maoist formula- 
tion “from the people to the people” is belied by the neglect of 
this aspect. Thus it will be-seen that if the film is artistically 
unconvincing, this involves a lacuna in the political thinking which 
goes into the making of the film—political thinking not only with 
regard to the interpretation of a particular episode in Chinese 
history, but also with regard to artistic presentation of this episode 
to a particular audience. Intervention here does threaten to 
decline to manipulation which suggests dishonesty both at the 
political and the artistic level. 


Cultural intervention, then, is different from other forms 
of political intervention insofar as it aims ata change in popular 
consciousness by working directly “at the level of consciousness. 
This is not to negate the importance of change at the political and 
economic level, but to assert that politicization of cultural forms 
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isa slow and gradual process, and cannot be achieved merely 
through generalized political directives. This intervention has to 
be thoroughgoing and responsive to the specific logic of cultural 
forms at each stage. 


Response to Social Forces 


At the theoretical level, Marxian aesthetics is a study of the 
dynamics of cultural forms. To be responsive to their logic means 
also to be responsive to the social forces which create a change in 
the manner of production of these cultural forms. As’ a result of 
the increasing participation of the people in democratic movements 
a vast increase in the number of possible consumers of culture takes 
place. Mao Zedong describes the gradual widening of possible 
audience both in the Kuomintang areas and the Red areas.” How- 
ever, the hunger of the people for aesthetic satisfaction offers a 
virgin field for the forces of reaction as well. Likewise, in India, 
one is confronted with the challenge of the sleek formulae of the 
commercial Hindi film asserting their monopoly over the entire 
sphere of popular culture. The character of the advertisement film 
itself gets changed through the influence of these formulae. The 
yatra (an indigenous form of theatrical performance), taken up by 
the city-based, big commercial companies, is going back to its 
former place of origin in an urbanized and debased form, losing all 
touch with popular life and providing for a rural audience means 
of escape from reality. Or again, big newspaper groups with their 
all-pervasive capital and their brazen professionalism reap the full 
benefits of the growth of a mass reading. public. ; 

On the other hand, there is arush among petty bourgeois 
intellectuals and writers to seek alliance with the democratic 

. forces. Undoubtedly, they constitute a very significant element in 
people’s democratic movements. But since only a few of them are 
prepared to go through the difficult and painful process of politi- 
cization, it may be said of them that if the proletariat has such 
friends, it does not need any enemies. On finds that the antithesis 
which Mao Zedong points out between “popularization” and 
“raising of standards” is less due to the people themselves than to 
these petty bourgeois interpreters of culture. They tend to water 
down the implications of Marxian politics and aesthetics on the 
basis of their own notions of what the people demand. 

This isso not only because of the ambivalence, of petty 
bourgeois consciousness, but also because of, the inertia of the cul- 
tural forms of which they are the exponents. In a semi-feudal 
situation, the “traditional intellectuals”, as Gramsci would call 
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them, can neither remain in their traditional position, nor find a 
niche of security in a new, mode of production as is available in 
advanced capitalist countries. The easy confidence of the big news- 
paper groups in Britain and America, which enables them to pass 
as disinterested representatives of a great many shades of opinion, 
is not to be found among any of the big newspaper groups in 
India. Even their professionalism rests on extremely naive assump- 
tions regarding public demand. Small evanescent theatre groups, 
leading a hand-to-mouth existence both economically and from 
the point of view of their production, can still draw a part of the 
‘audience away from the commercial theatre. Lack of cultural 
organization breeds insecurity, and insecurity, in its turn, breeds 
conventionalism; but at the same time being relatively unorganized 
and dominated by petty bourgeois, the cultural world in our 
country is more open to intervention that has revolutionary 
implications, With all its ambivalence and inertia, petty bour- 
geois cultural consciousness serves as a historical link in the transi- 
tion from people’s democratic movement to a people’s democratic 
‘dictatorship. There are a number of examples to illustrate this 
point, i 
Revival of Interest in Folk Culture 


The “People’s War” phase in the early forties was a period 
of intense activity for the mass organizations of the Communist 
Party of India at the cultural level. A revival of interest in folk 
culture was one of its aspects. A genuine eagerness to establish a 
cultural link with the people was evident among the petty bour- 
geois intelletuals who came in touch with the Communist Party 
at this time through the . Progressive Writers’ Association and the 
Anti-fascist Writers’ and Artists. Union. While efforts were made 
towards a Marxian analysis of the cultural history of India, 
experiments with forms of folk culture assumed tremendous impor- 
tance. Not only did the Indian People’s Theatre Association carry 
its offerings to the countryside, but rural artists representing 
various forms of folk culture attended them. This we gather from 
the records of the 1945 conference of the Bengal wing of the Anti- 
fascist Writers’ and Artists’ Union. This extremely active and fertile 
period, however, did not last very long. The paralysing effect of 
revisionism and its corollary, left deviationism, within the party 
line was felt by the cultural organizations as well. This manifested 
itself in the form of failure in politicizing leftist intellectuals on 
the one hand and in vulgar Marxian sectarianism on the other. 
While the petty bourgeois intellectuals were left more or less on 
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their own, the party itself took up a rigid and mechanical line with 
regard to culture. This not only led to the alienation of many such 
intellectuals from the party, but had a deadening effect on the 
cultural movements led by the party. 


Ramesh Seal was an exponent of kabigan (a performance 
consisting of an extempore duel of wit in verse set to music and a 
form of popular entertainment of very long standing in Bengal). 
Along with compeers like Nibaran Pandit and Sheikh Gomani, 
he came in touch with the Communist Party in the early forties, 
Kabigan, in its conventional urbanized obscenities, reflected the 
decadence of the feudal overlords under whose patronage it had 
flourished; still it had not been completely severed from its roots 
in popular life. Ramesh Seal, with others, sought to make this 
form responsive to the changes inthe social and political life of 
the people. His songs, one discovers, are not only an accumulation 
of references to the details of popular life in Chittagong (Ramesh 
Seal’s native district) but also provide a new structure of response 
for the objective changes both in the material sphere and in the 
sphere of consciousness. While the external features of kabigan are 
left more or less intact, its inward structure is that of revolutioniz- 
ing the people. Here we have the direct authentic voice of the 
people. Here artistic intervention, which refers to the folk-poet’s 
experiment with popular forms, and political intervention, which 
refers to the intellectual discipline of a Marxist party, become one. 
Ramesh Seal might not have been well read in Marxism, but he 
has been able to apply the logic of a certain body of thoughts 
presented to him to the structures of experience shared by his 
people and thus revolutionize -a popular form. Had he been well 
read in Marxism, it might have helped him in his task by clarify- 
ing the logic of the form, which he was resuscitating mainly on 
the basis of his experience of popular life. It is precisely in this 
way that party discipline may fruitfully intervene in the creative 
life of the individual artist. 


Nagarik (The City Dweller), the first film made by Ritwik 
Ghatak in the early fifties, also illustrates this point.° Ritwik Gha- 
tak has come to be known as the supreme example of undisciplined 
genius in Indian film-making. Whatever might have been his per- . 
sonal life and his relationship with the Communist Party, his art- 
istic work displays a rare aeshetic discipline. From the Marxian 
point of view, Ritwik Ghatak’s films are a typical illustration of 
artistic authenticity leading to politcal authenticity. His contact 
with the Communist Party in the forties and early fifties was one 
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‘of the most disturbing as well as the most enriching episodes of 
his life. It was not the organized intervention by the party but the 
lack of it that led to his subsequent rejection of party discipline, 
or at least to the aggravation of a natural dislike for such disci- 
pline. But his early training as the member of a cultural organiza- 
tion of the party did not forsake him throughout his artistic life. 


Mani Bandopadhyay, perhaps the most important name in 
modern Bengali literature from the Marxian point of view, also 
came in touch with Marxism and the Communist Party in the for- 
ties, but he remained a faithful and meticulous worker of the 
party till his death in 1956. In his recently published diaries and 
notebooks!® there is ample evidence to show that his commitment 
to the party was a carefully considered decision, full of critical 
insight both regarding the party and his relation with it. 


He was already an established writer when he came in 
touch with Marxism and had written two of the best novels in the 
history of Bengali literature. Although these novels were not the 
works of a professed Marxist, they show that Manik Bandopadhyay’s 
conversion to Marxism was part of his natural development as 
an artist. Once again, it is his sense of realism that leads him to- 
wards it. Also, after the conversion, he seeks to remake himself 
not only as a political man, but also as an artist, and in the pro- 
cess works out changes in the form and the language of the Beng- 
ali novel and the short story which have far-reaching implications 
for the future of people’s democratic movements. 


Ramesh Seal, Ritwik Ghatak and Manik Bandopadhyay 
were, of course, individuals whose achievements were confined, to 
some extent, to themselves. The standard they set in artistic inno- 
vation has not been maintained. But, in each case, their assump- 
tions about the real demands of the people on the cultural level 
have to be sifted and incorporated into people’s democratic move- 
ments. This task of discovering the. correspondence between the 
aesthetic assumptions of Marxism and the real demands of the 


people is the most important function of Marxian ‘aesthetic inter- 
vention today. 


1 VI Lenin, “Two Tactics of Social Democracy in the Democratic Revolution’, 
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Marxian aesthetics, of course, would have to admit the possiblity, at certain histori- 
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GEETA KAPOOR 


Realism and Modernism: A 
Polemic for Present-Day Art 


IT can be argued that realism, as an aesthetic category anda 
normative method for binding art to society, has become moribund 
and a dead weight, having served both radical and conservative 
philosophies of culture for over a century. Modernism too has 
come under attack: Fitted on to a progressivist thesis, modern- 
ists have. reduced their options. Inevitably, for the progressivist, 
impluse itself is attenuated and lies brittle in the path of advanced 
nations. 

If realism features in current discussions on art, it is one 
of the paltry alternatives among several so-called post-modernist 
trends. The line of demarcation between modernism and post- 
modernism is also not very clear. Post-modernism is a reaction 
and it leads to at least three quite different options: i) a naive, 
banal and informal art, ii) a conceptual documentary art, iii) a 
photographically accurate and communicable art. The last two 
alternatives, which are usually accompained by sociological data, 
seek to attain a political status and, on account of superfluous 
resemblance with realism, it may take on that label, though this is 
often qualified by a prefix such as super, hyper or photo-realism. 
Generally, the attack on modernism and the defence of realism 
have been conservative, even when it came supposedly from the 
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Left. On the other hand, the debate is hitched to a psychology 
of obsolescence so that any alternative, from naturalism to punk 
art, is hailed indiscriminately. 

Realism deploys the methods of dynamic psychology and 
historical materialism to go beyond the static appearance of things 
and to perceive and release social forces that overcome a corres- 
ponding intertia in the consciousness The difference between 
literature and visual art must, of course, be recognized. Only 
figurative art can be considered in the debate on realism, and 
more specifically figurative-narrative art. Secondly, while the 
image achieves emotional effect and meaning, the artist does not 
have at his command the dimension of time, and the developmental 
stages along which a simple.act of comprehension transforms itself 
into a concrete possibility are not evident. In other words, the 
process by which future is inducted into history does not become 
available to the viewer. On the other hand, since the image 
conveys its ‘meaning through its gestalt and through the simultane- 
ous relationship of the signifiers in the space of the picture, its 
overlapping density, even as the tangibility of the medium itself, 
gives the image the quality of a realized vision. This constitutes the 
enduring quality of realism. | f 


Controversy over Realism and Modernism 


As the direct heir to romanticism, modernism fits into a ~ 
psychic, confessional aspect with the experimental philosophies of 
the scientific age and presses up a revolution of forms. Renewed 
modes of expression are linked discernibly with the quest for mean- 
ing in a rapidly changing world. Connected as it was with the 
limits and functions of language in the earlier stages, this revolu- 
tionism extends spirally into the very process of self-definition. 
This establishes the over-arching metaphysics on modernism: “What 
forces our interest is Cezanne’s anxiety ... °? Picasso expresses Cez- 
anne’s quest for language quite precisely as an existential quest 
for identity. ` 

Although realism and modernism separately lead on to 
dead-ends, there isa justification for retaining the terms. The 
body of ideas they have accumulated yield a quality which none 
of the more recently contrived categories can claim. The point 
which needs to be emphasized here is that realism and modernism 
are historical counterparts and can be brought alive only in dialec- 
tical operations. 

It is useful to recall the salient points of the protracted 
polemic over realism and modernism (originally between realism 
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and expressionism) involving Lukacs on the one side and Brecht, 
Benjamin and Adorno on the other.’ Lukacs’s theory of mediation 
which allowed him to decode the distinction between realism and 
naturalism from the actual technique of narration is still relevant 
to contemporary art, not only in that the distinction emphasizes the 
dynamic world view, but also in that it carries forward the literary 
judgements of Marx and Engels insofar as they make the form ofa 
work of art. Only thus can the mediating agency of the imagination 
perform the amazing task of correcting political ambiguities of an 
author (the frequently quoted instances are Balzac and Tolstoy) 
making him serve radical social purposes even against his conscious 
intention. 

Lukacs’s concept of potential consciousness, even in its more 
rigid versions which appeared later, serves to reveal that the 
present figurative art is a simple description, or inversion through 
parody of the world believed to be given in a positivist sense. 
This pertains not only to pop art and photo-realism but also to 
what is sometimes called, after Lukacs, critical realism for the way 
it indulges itself in grotesqueries of violence for immediate effect. 


Alienation Effect 


Engaged in a polemic with Lukacs from the very start, 
Brecht gave an alternative definition for realism: 


Realistic means: discovering the causal complexes of society/ 
unmasking the prevailing view of things/writing from the 
standpoint of the class which offers the broadest solutions... 
emphasising the element of development/making possible the 
concrete and making possible abstractions from it.* 

Rather than following Lukacs in his ideal of restituting a 
harmonious realationship between the components of the social 
whole, Brecht cleaves the world further apart along its lines of 
contradiction so as to reveal what appears to bea historical 
reality and the object of revolutionary change. On the question of 
formal method, he introduces a variety of dramatic approaches— 
playful, experimental, subversive and didactic—bringing realism 
and modernism close to an overlapping position, Specifically, he 
turns all these devices to account for his famous alienation effect. 
Thus he introduces the possibility of praxis through art, making 
the aesthetic option work like a revolutionary strategy that pre- 
empts the historical processes. As Frederic Jameson calls it, this 
is §‘a triumphant reappropriation and materialist re-grounding 
of the dominant idelogy of modernism from the ends of a revolu- 
tionary politics,” 
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Adorno’s Defence of Modernism 


Brecht, however, is no modernist. But it is Theodor Adorno 
who makes the high point of modernism the very measure of resis- 
tance to the process of reification along the capitalist path. The 
most genuinely political art is that which comprehends -the crisis 
of meaning. in contemporary culture and eludes the “positivist 
subordination of meaning” by restructuring the signifiers. Indeed, 
the ideological orientation of work of art is to be gauged by the 
illusions consciously chosen, the displacements and the camou- 
flaging devices in the style of representation. ‘‘The unsolved 
antagonisms of reality occur in the works of art as the immanent 
problem of its form. This, not the entry of objective moments, 
defines the relationship of art to society.” ; 

Indeed, the objective entry which is explicitly political in 
nature, as in Brecht’s case for example, runs the risk of being co- 
opted by the total system of monopoly capitalism and its consumer 
culture. Media technology, multinationals and the international 
bureaucratic controls —the ‘‘consciousness industry’ —make Brecht’s 
mode of opposition powerless as it happened in the case of Lakacs. 
And with this argument, Adorno defends modernism to its farthest 
outposts and opts for examples from Beckett or Shoenberg, con- 
sidering their work politically relevant since they hold the mirror 
to the total no-exit system and resist, by its recondite - nature, 
cultural assimilation. 

The critique of culture by the Frankfurt School proceeds 
from the assumption that global control blocks positive interven- 
tion through art and annuls the possibility of a socialist revolution 
along the lines laid down’in traditional Marxist texts. If this des- 
pairing and deterministic critique of contemporary culture makes 
sense, it is partly because the socialist societies have scarcely 
sustained a cultural initiative or developed a radical impulse in 
new art forms. 


The Russian -avant-garde—the constructivist movement—for 
instance, was sacrificed before the conservative cultural policy: of 
the Soviet Union. Brecht, fighting the worst perversions of capital- 
ism in the decades of fascism, succeeded in becoming the unmis- 
takable prototype of the revolutionary artist. But Brecht, along 
with Walter Benjamin, had anticipated that, by stripping the aura 
of originality from the autonomous art-works of bourgeois culture, 
new mass media techniques would expedite the process of a 
socialist takeover of modernist innovations. This, in turn, would 
lead to a reintegration of popular and avant-garde art, giving 
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it a revolutionary force. The hope of,wresting the advanced 
modes of communication on behalf of the masses, of democratizing 
the media culture and turning it into a people’s front was denied 
to Brecht and Benjamin. This fits in with Adorno’s critique. 


It remains to be said that Adorno’s own stakes in modernism 
are not justified if we cosider the way its deliberate modes of 
disorientation, allegories and structural displacements have been 
appropriated by the process and style of commodity production. 
The rhetoric of the advertized image prevails, the artist himself 
succumbs to its reductionist logic. Thus while Adorno upheld that 
art is the nagative knowledge of the actual world, it got so 
transpired that actual world is either altogether eliminated in the 
purist extremes of modernism, as it happened more recently in 
minimalism, or the worldis presented as the immediate fact, as in 
pop art or in neo-realism now labelled as post-modernist. Imme- 
diate virtually means unmediated; in other words, it means simply 
that it reinforces the picture of a reified world. 


In these circumstances, indeed, there is some question whether 
- the ultimate renewal of modernism, the final dialectical sub- 

version of the now automatized convention of an aesthetic of 

perceptual revolution migh not simply be . . . realism itself.8 


If capitalist ideology gains its deterministic hold by appro- 
priating the avant-garde principle and encouraging obvious mis- 
readings, only the historical vision of realism can break the spell so 
that art, rather than reflecting passively the cul de sac of history, 
‘may activate by its creative wager the very process of transcen- 
dence. Indeed, the revalorized concept of realism can help turn 
the wheel and renew not only modernism, its counter-concept, 
but the apprehension of reality itself. If we are willing to recog- 
nize that aesthetics and politics may possess this peculiar-recipro- 
city of insight—an elaboration of the view was held by Marx 
himself—and that a correct artistic method may transform by its 
own logic an incorrect interpretation of history. 


Figural Aris: Objective and Narrative 


The dialectical thrust of realism/modernism. seems to point 
towards a figural art that is narrative and objective.® It is as if ‘the 
wheel had come full circle” to the first crisis of modernism after 
the first world war and awaited, with Max Beckmann, the emergence 
of a new objectivity: “From a thoughtless imitation of visible form, 
from a weak archaism of empty decoration, and from a falsely 
sentimental mysticism ... to a transcendental objectivity.” 
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Beckmann is a little outside the modernist avant-garde on 
account of his deviation from expressionism, while the realists . 
must view the lurking void, the back hole, as the ultimate ambi- 
guity of his pictures with suspicion. Yet itis but natural that 
Beckmann should appear in the context of the present argument. 
It is his “aesthetic of participation” that makes Beckmann so 
relevant. Working through the historical holocaust, he is able to 
locate the experience of pain in the society. “I feel the need to 
be in the cities among fellowmen. This is where our place is. We 
must take part in the whole misery that is to come .... We must 
give them (the people) a picture of their fate.” But envisioning 
the fate means developing, more than anything else, a redemp- 
tive vision. Thus he places the experience of pain simultaneously 
in archetypal settings through the use of myth and allegory and 
allows the possibility of transcendence. The great triptychs 
painted while he was in exile in Amsterdam, during the 1930's, 
possess, like the Christian alterpieces they resemble, a visionary 
assurance. At the same time, they stand in testimony, replete with 
theatric parody, to a survivor of this century” s catastrophes. 


We have said above that realism can have a meaning today 
only if it incorporates modernism. The example of Beckmann 
shows what exactly this means. The artist must first build up the 
energy of rebellion to reach the heroic, tragic modalities, for so 
long as we recognize the need for struggle, the artist will have to 
traverse the entire ground between personal hubris and historical 
insufficiency, the ground of tragedy. Only then can he attain what 
Beckmann calls transcendental objectivity, and what, at another level, 
we call after Engels, objective partisanship. 


Visual Equivalent of Objective Partisanship 


Leger, more than any other painter of this century, offers 
the visual equivalent of the concept of objective partisanship. 
He is the realist painter of our times, and while supported by well- 
known painters like Edward Hopper and Balthus, he stands dis- 
tinct for having participated in the modernist mainstream through 
cubism, the elements of which he deploys all along, even after he 
left aside the avant-garde principle altogether. Leger’s use of 
free colour, the peculiar joining and placement of forms in space, 
the syntax of his image are all part of a post-cubist abstraction, 
especially in its constructivist programme. But Leger replaces the 
self-generating problematics of the modernist language with a kind 
of perennial, nearly styleless language that helps him to go back 
to the eternally great subjects: ‘“That, it seems to me, is the normal 
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logical direction for the contemporary evolution of easel painting, 
after the whole gamut of explorations that has been made since 
Impressionism.” !* 

Leger’s subject matter over the last years of his life has 
been worker’s leisure. He brings them together in informal collec- 
tivities, in sport or in performance spectacles, establishing their 
relaxed vigour and their natural camaraderie. If there is an utopian 
element, it isa component of a historical vision. Indeed, the very 
simplicity with which man, nature and the industrial environment 
interlock makes the Leger-image marvellously emblematic of a 
socialist society. He projects a realizable utopia. The mode of 
representation and the actual delineation are extraordinarily tender. 
The way in which the full contours of the bodies intertwine, the 
way the hands hold and touch a friend, or an object in use 
produces a monumental image of solidarity. Indeed, Leger succeeds 
in transforming societal relations, which have turned out to be 
like relationships between things, back to the human, involving 
sympathy and trust. 3 


The Post-Legerian Era 


With Leger a whole era ends in which politics and culture 
bear a characteristic mark of cynicism. But that is precisely the 
position to which we should address ourselves to the present pole. 
mic, Kitaj is the one who has developed the pictorial method to 
represent, for critical scrutiny, the mysifications of contemporary 
culture. Kitaj’s iconography refers to sources both contemporary 
and historical, popular and avant-garde. He shows the fetishist 
aspect of popular imagery, along with the bad faith of the avant- 
garde stance, at both the political and the cultural levels. He sifts 
out the culture-heroes from recent history on a chess-board plotted 
with his doubts, disillusionments aad identifications and lays new 
patterns of relationships for a socialist mythology. 


Using a montage technique which associates him with pop 
art surrealism he works out a signifier system that links up the 
jostling imagery with the outside world. The system is obviously 
more than the sum total of piled up images, and all the purely 
formal notations, including the decorative patterning, are clues 
to an ideological riddle. It goes without saying that it needs an 
equally sophisticated brain to decode and make a precise sense out 
of its message; but the ultra-mediated message points to soctat 
corruption. l 

Kitaj’s complexity can be looked at in two different ways. 
First, to take it positively, Kitaj is an admirer of Walter Benjamin, 
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his life’s preoccupations and his cryptic, fragmentary writings 
through which Benjamin sought to present “the disconsolate 
chronicle of world history.’!3 With avast and confounding imagi- 
nation Kitaj might wish to do the same pictorially. From Benja- 
min, he connects, on the one hand, with Brecht, who was Benjamin’s 
friend, and on the other, with Adorno, who was again his student. 
Kitaj possesses the Brechtian technique of interrupted narrative, 
and the practice of “making strange” which includes a calculated 
ambiguity of the moral stance. From Brecht to Godard in cinema, 
„and Kitaj in painting, one finds the entire polemic telescoped, includ- 
ing the difficulty of sustaining a radical position in art that-is not 
simply elitist or populist. This is Adorno’s contention—hazards of a 
directly political art. Kitaj, in a manner similar to Adorno’s in- 
junctions, concentrates on the method so that the content is infer- 
red at second remove, with which he hopes to escape the “positivist 
subordination of meaning”. 


Obscuring Meaning 


But we know that Adorno’s thesis was itself overtaken by 
the neutralizing culture of monopoly capitalism. And the negative 
aspect of Kitaj’s brilliant exercise becomes apparant in that the 
artist usually ends up as an agent not so much of the recondite 
truth as of further mystification. Both Godard and Kitaj can be 
fairly reasonably accused of obscuring available meanings. 


Kitaj himself recognizes this and there is, in the more recent 
work, a change of heart, if one might put it that way. A fascination 
with social corruption has changed into a melancholic contempla- 
tion of it as though he were guilty of having amused himself too 
long at the cost of others. However, he appears to pull himself out 
around the mid-seventies and seek a form which allows him to speak 
about corruption more directly without the wickedness of parody 
or the distancing device of irony. Yet it led himto another detour 
through poetic metaphor and allegory. In a painting, Jf Not, Not 
(1976), for example, he uses the composite metaphor for decadence 
and ruin from Eliot’s Westeland, as he himself puts it, about human 
meanness. Land of Lakes (1977) is its transcendent counterpart; it is 
more of an impersonal meditation of a vista cleansed by ancient 
water courses. And Kitaj is able to give, in his characteristically 
allusive way; a double historical dimension to the picture. While 
it resembles the Italian pre-Renaissance paintings, especially 
Lorenzetti, there is a close-up of the contemporary political struggle 
in the cross and the red flag placed side by side in the foreground. 
For Kitaj, this pale breathing landscape is optimistic which none- 
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theless, ‘‘.,. meant as a moment of vision and token of better times to 
come.” ; 


Creative Reversal of Kitaj 


_ Kitaj’s method changes as well. The collaged information is 
now unravelled and the images are related to each other through 
discernible clues in a narrative sequence. And one sees him retrace 
his steps to a point where, in an amazing act of creative reversal, 
he turns the wheel and vindicates Frederic Jameson’s thesis on 
the relevance of realism today. 


Kitaj has called-himsélf “the grandchild of Surrealism and, 
many other aspects of modernism that have ruined me.”!ë Atoning 
for the temptation for ruin, he now says that ‘'... it seems to 
me atleast as advanced or radical to attempt a more social art as 
not to....No one can promise that a Jove of mankind will pro- 
mote a great art but the need feels saintly ... and we shall see... 
may be it will never happen.”!6 It may never happen, but he likes 
the idea “that it may be possible to invent a figure, a character ia 
a picture the way novelists have been able to... like the people 
you remember out of Dickens, Dostoevsky, Tolstoy.” The selec- 
tion of the authors suggests an obvious partiality towards realism— 
not scorning eventhe more orthodox definitions elaborated all 
along the line from Belinsky to Lukacs, where there is a moral 
commitment to restitute the unity of subject and object, the indivi- 
dual and society. 


In recent years Kitaj has shown many drawings of 
“ordinary people”, but the ordinary people too are so damaged 
by our age that their characterization, if at all possible, must put 
together living persons who have gone so far even beyond Dostoe- 
vsky’s attenuated characters. Kitaj must get under the skin and 
assume the persona of the battered souls—exotic phantoms, im- 
posters, eccentrics and intellectuals like himself—all touched by the 
malaise. The portrayals are gnawing in the way they expose the 
viewer to others’ pain, to his own bad conscience, to a shared 
neurosis. But for all their signed appearance these people survive, 
and not the least by the masterly assurance of the draughtsman 
himself, who can at last extract the menace from where it crouches 
and allow it a tragic dimension. 


1 Raymond Williams, Keywords: A Vocabulary of Culture and Society, Glasgow, Fontana] 
Groom Helm, 1976, p 219. 

2 Picasso, cited in Harold Rosenberg, The Anxious Object: Art Today and Its Object, New 
York, Toronto, Mentor/New American Library, 1966. 
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ROMI KHOSLA 
Aesthetics of Architecture 


THE primary aim of man has always been that of survival. The 
greatest threat to him is one of extinction. He is at once a biolo- 
gical and a social being—a cultural being with natural origins. 
Certain types of behavior have primarily natural instinctive 
origins (reproduction, eating), while others have cultural origins 
(fashion, craft and so on) 

The means of man’s survival are expressed directly in basic 
relationships between him and the community (marriage, kinship, 
clan, caste) and between him and nature (hunting, cultivating, min- 
ing). Expressed in a diagram, a culture is built on this basic triang- 
ular relationship. 


NATURE ( Life Support System) 


COMMUNITY. MAN 


(Group) . (Individual) 
fig. 1. 


The degree of civilization that a culture may be said to 
possess depends upon the fineness with which this triangular base 
is kept in balance over the course of time. Thus tribal cultures 
may be considered to be highly “civilized” if these relationships 
are finely balanced. Conversely sophisticated urban cultures can 
be highly “uncivilized”? because there is little evidence of this 
triangular relationship being in balance. Non-literate man lives 
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in a complete system which defines his relationship with his 
community and with nature. The sense of history as we understand 
it (the development of society in time) is completely absent, and 
the tribe is concerned solely with trying to ensure survival in the 
immediate present. The tribe has absolute laws which govern all 
the relationships within the triangle. There are precise rules of 
conduct for behaviour between the individual and the community 
and nature. Totemism (using it in the broad sense to include all 
myths, tales, taboos and so on) is the communication system which, 
incorporates all these rules. A single rule or taboo will simultane- 
ously deal with a number of relationships. For instance, the indi- 
vidual featuring in the taboo will be identified by his position in 
the tribe (as a chief, a diviner or a particular kin) and the taboo, 
which is the rule, specifies the conduct of this person vis-a-vis the 
community or nature. For the purposes of remembering these 
rules ‘of conduct, the community or tribe is divided into its various ` 
elements (clan, sub-clan, family, son, brother-in-law, chief, 
magician, third son and so on.) Nature too is divided into its 
various elements (groups of plants, parts of flowers, animals). 


Each of these totemic taboos is a method of communicating 
information to the clanor tribe. The content of this information 
varies so that a distinction between the forbidden and the permitted 
simultaneously reflects the distinction between species. The myth 
or story is the logic by which ‘the object or person has a place in 
the total environment. In the mind of the tribal, there is logical 
equivalence between a collection of natural species and a world of 
social groups. This equivalence is expressed through a totemic 
system that relates each unit of nature (tree, insect, parts of plants 
and so on) with each unit of society. 


Struggle for Survival 


Thus the prime struggle in primitive society was between 
the community and nature. The individual’s role was totally sub- 
servient to the community and taboos regulated his behaviour, 
but at no time could he opt out of the community on whom he was 
dependent for his survival. The relationship between man and 
nature was essentially monitored by the community. Man’s (the 
individual’s) access to the life support system was through the 
community. Marriage was the central institution which linked the 
role of the individual to’the economic functions of the tribe. The 
totemic system stressed certain ordered principles—the pre-emi- 
nence of the social over the natural, the group over the individual 
and organization over the arbitrary. l 
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As long as the process of economic production, which was 
simply the procurement of items of survival, was on some sort of 
communistic basis, competition was non-existent! because the tribe 
as a whole and each individual were directly experiencing the 
struggle for survival that existed between man and nature in their 
day-to-day life. Marx has observed that in order to produce, the 
people enter into definite connections and relations with one an- 
other and only within these social connect{7ns and relations, does 
action on nature, production, take place. p — 


The development of feudalism and Apitalism isolated man 
from the community and from his life support system. Advanced 
capitalism utilizes technology and labour to extract, from the life 
support system, its own profit. The community’s access to its own 
life support system is thus taken over by individual groups. A 
communist culture must restore the balance. The role of a com- 
munist culture will be to ensure the community’s existence as a 
group which is pitched against nature for survival and not against 
parts of itself. It is necessary to replace patterns of ownership so 
that all indispensable resources belong to the community at large. 
The paired family must cease to be the basic unit of social organi- 
zation. 


Ideal of the Future : 


These assumptions govern the fundamental assumptions 
about the architecture of the future, just as they governed the 
history of architecture of the past. The map of the human settle- 
ments of the ages in the past and future are a physical representa- 
tion, a symbol, a photograph of man’s mode of survival and how 
the culture of each age has regulated the basic tripartite relation- 
ship between man, community and nature. In order to illustrate 
this principle across a span of time, three settlements symbolizing 
the past, present and the future have been selected. The past is 
symbolized by a tribal village layout, the present by the capitalist 
city of today and the distant future by Ultimate City which is also 
the last city on earth, a symbol of an entity which is constantly 
developing as part of the dialectical process. It is conceived as 
the last city because it is also an ideal which undergoes a quali- 
tative change to become something else other than an urban settle- 
ment or city. 

In applying the term aesthetics to architecture, it has to be 
interpreted in the historical context to show how a particular 
society, depending upon its stage of developinent, generates its owr. 
architectural forms and that changes in the base of a society cause 
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changes in the form of architecture. The reason is not really 
difficult to understand. With the exception of tribal architecture, 
the architecture of the slave, feudal and capitalist eras has been the 
repository of the surplus wealth creamed off by the elite. So architec- 
ture has always been patronized by the ruling elite and hence its 
form simply reflects the aspirations of this elite. 


The form and layout of the primitive village was governed 
by the- physical identity of huts reflecting economic equality, 
clustering of huts reflecting social organization and specific loca- 
tion of the settlement reflecting its dependence upon the food 
gathering source. The form and layout of the medieval city 
reflected the protective and supreme role of the church or temple 
or mosque and the palace. The form and layout of the capitalist 
city is dominated by institutions that hold property and production 
resources in monopoly ownership, The form and layout of Ultimate 
City, the city of the future, is dominated by unknown features 
which willemerge from the classless society where nature, the life 
support system, is restored to the ownership of the community as 
a whole. 


Let us then consider the architecture of a primitive culture. 
To illustrate the point, a village in New Guinea is taken. The 
location is on Mailu Island, Papua (Figure 2). The distance bet- 
ween the parallel rows of huts is about 30 feet and the sea is some 
30 yards away. The houses face into the street which is the com- 
munal space kept clean by women. Each clan is confined toa 
specific part of the village and relationship between the tribe and 
the sea, the life support system, is clearly defined: 


1) Land and fishing rights are commonly owned. 


2) Fishing, hunting and sharing of the spoils are on a clan 
basis. : 


3) Canoes and fishing nets are owned on the basis of sub- 
clans. This is understandable as these need to be fabri- 
cated and maintained by more than just a family. 


4) Fishing hooks are owned by the family. S 


Spatial expression is an extension of social integration. The 
plan clearly reflects the social organization of tribe with a single 
linear community space. The social division into clans and sub- 
clans is clearly reflected in the layout where sub-clans with their 
own headmen, inheritance rights, communal ownership of nets 
and boats, cluster their houses together. All natural and indispen- 
sable resources belong to the community at large whereas the 
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products of culture (the canoe, the net, the hook) are owned by 
those who produce them. 


But there are some aspects of primitive life other than just 
food gathering, which also architecture reflects. Let us consider 
the Mbuti pygmy camp. The location and composition of the 
Mbuti camp changes frequently. Women build the huts which 
consist of several bent withes dug into the ground and covered 
with broad leaves. The location of the entrance—a gap—and its 
orientation are most significant, and depend entirely on the woman 
making the hut. Ifshe wants to express her love or respect for 
some group or individual, she locates the entrance of her hut 
facing that person’s hut, the precise orientation depending on the 
closeness with which she regards the person or group. If she is 
angry with a person she will face the entrance away from that 
person, and should her anger melt away the entrance can be rever- 
sed. So we see that apart from performing a function (reflect- . 
ing social organization), architecture also reflects aspects of primi- 
tive life which are concerned with the quality of life. This concept 
of the quality of life is another nebulous term which escapes 
logical definition. 


Feudal Architecture 


Moving away from a_ primitive culture, let us consider a 
pre-capitalist or a primarily feudal culture. Feudal culture, in 
terms of the way it exercises the tripartite relationship between 
man, nature and community, really falls between the capitalist and 
tribal cultures. For, in a feudal society man has not altogether 
lost contact with his life support system. He is still engaged in 
some aspect of procurement of nature’s bounty for his survival 
However the man-community relationship has already altered, 
and the rise of institutionalized religion and private land owner- 
ship has created an elite which is beginning to be removed from 
a direct working relationship with the life support system. The 
case study for this is located in the western Himalayas where 
Buddhism has flourished for just under a thousand years. 


Buddhism came into the western Himalayas (Ladakh, Spiti, 
Lahoul) from India, via Kashmir. The people of this region were 
divided into two basic groups, the remnants of which exist till 
today. One group was nomadic, while the other had settled in 
agrarian communities along the river networks. This fundamental 
division in occupation came about because of climatic conditions 
which restricted the movement of cattle and people during the 
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long winters so that the summer meant that land had to be culti- 
vated and the cattle taken to distant pastures. So the nomads took 
the cattle while the agrarian groups cultivated the land. Into this 
society came Buddhism withits organization, hierarchies of autho- 
rity and monasteries. 

The monastery became the physical manifestation of the 
symbolic link between man and his origins, his reason for existence 
and his inevitable destiny. As the agrarian villagers came to look 
agog at the new monasteries, bands of monks were at hand to 
explain to them the futility of their insignificant life. Gradually, 
the entire collection of tribal myths and taboos, totems and rules 
was replaced by literate traditions. The replacement was complete 
because Buddhism absorbed every aspect of tribal belief and gave 
it a pictorial form within the Buddhist system. There were water 
gods, wind gods and all the other tribal forcesin the Buddhist 
pantheon because each deity of Indian origin could have many 
aspects and so tribal nomads and their agrarian brethren were 
able to see their entire universe as only a small part of the vast 
Buddhist universe which, of course, was superior. And so the vil- 
lage paid homage to the monastery and the landowners provided 
the surplus to maintain the monks. 

The most important aspect of the monastery was that of 
being the extension of the political arm of the king. These mon- 
asteries developed and flourished as part of a programme of terri- 
torial expansion. This territorial expansion was planned around 
units of civil and military administration which were centred on 
the fort and monastery, which was acombined structure. Each 
monastery had a number of villages under its control and it also 
owned land in each of these villages which was let out to tenants 
for a two-thirds or half share of the crop. In the cultural realm, 
the tribal festivals and customs were converted to Buddhist ones 
and the monastery became the focal point of all cultural events. 
It was imperative for the Buddhists to replace the entire collective 
body of tribal beliefs and knowledge with a totally new one and 
the speed with which it was done was due primarily to the intro- 
duction of literacy which replaced the oral traditions of a non- 
literate culture. The monastery became the centre of a tailored 
system of formal education, including medicine, fine art, religious 
philosophy and astrology. The share-cropping role of the mona- 
stery was to bring to it tremendous wealth and the surplus of this 
was converted into silver and gold and other treasures of art. This 
naturally made them a target of attack and thus emerged the for- 
tress monastery upon a hill. An example of this is the Spittuk 
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monastery in Ladakh. Already the delicate tripartite balance bet- 
ween man, nature and the community had been upset and food 
gathering through exploitation had become the order of the day. 
Architecture remained the mirror of feudal society. 


Moving on from a feudal society, and leaving aside the glo- 
rious Greek Temple architecture of colonial India where the British 
identifying themselves as the Greek Gods, built their institutions 
to rule Indians, let us move onto the mature capitalist city of to- 
day. If we regard the. city as a functional object, an object that 
serves the inhabitants, we are confronted by its dual aspects. 
Firstly, the city is a weapon of survival—a weapon that is pitched 
against nature and hence capable of controlling the extraction of 
produce from the earth. Secondly, the city functions as an artifact 
which enriches the quality of life ofits inhabitants. These dual 
aspects are only an extension of the natural (survival) and cultural 
aspects of any human settlement. 


The quality of life within a city depends upon its mode of 
survival from without. A coal strike at Dhanbad makes dinner cold 
in Saharanpur. Since the forces which regulate the survival of the 
city are predominantly economic,- the -history of economics 
remains largely the history of urban settlements. Economics 
regulates the supply and distribution of the earth’s produce and 
the ideology provides the ways in which this distribution can take 
place. The history of economics and ideologies is also a record of 
the changes which have taken place in the rights of different clas- 
ses of people to a sh are in the earth’s produce. The focal point of 
any urban settlement has been created by the class which has had 
the largest share of the produce. . 


From its birth place in Europe, the capitalist city reaches 
out its tentacles all over the world seeking its nourishment. The 
motor car, as a product, depends upona network of channels 
that siphon off the produce from the underdeveloped parts of the 
globe. As these tentacles are “cut” the capitalist city withdraws 
them and attempts to survive on ‘‘food”’ nearer home. The capitalist 
city is a large conglomeration. Its needs for ‘‘food” are tremendous 
and its catchment area is global. The first time in history when it 
was possible to feed a city of even a million inhabitants was in the 
nineteenth century. The invention and commercialization of the 
transoceanic and intercontinental sea transport meant that the 
bullock cart as the unit of food transportation was replaced by 
bulk carriage. The railways, colonization and the steamship enabled 
the capitalist cities to’ feed off lands in distant places. ` 


` 
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The link between man and nature in the capitalist city has 
become very obscure. The urbanized millions of the American 
and European continents have totally removed themselves from 
nature, from the complex biological forces that control their lives 
on the planet. The responsibilities of the control of “food” extrac- 
tion from nature has been handed over to the multinationals who 
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The image of the capitalist city. It extends its tentacles around the world to 

seek naurishment for its survival. The motor car companies and the oil compa- 

nies, comfortable in their mutual inter-dependence, fan out with a network of 

channels that siphon off the surplus and raw materials from the underdeveloped 
parts of the globe. 


have mesmerized the inhabitants with gadgets that “enrich” the 
“quality” of life (continuous pop music from birth to death, 24- 
channel television set at your finger tips, the 1980 Pierre Cardin 
show) and totally removed them from any aspect of survival. 


The myths, taboos and totemic rules of capitalist society 
are not about man’s relationship with nature and his place in the 
community but about the triumph of individuality over the 
community. Besides the ‘“‘star” system, the idea of reinforcing the 
fragmentation of the community into individuals is propagated at 
every level. Land, a communal asset, is parcelled off into individu- 
al bedrooms and one communal space which may be a quarter of 
the area occupied by the individual bedrooms. Never is it asked 
whether each person needs his own room, his own cupbcard, his 
own private bed, his own radio, his own car and so on. This is 
the basic assumption of capitalist urban life. And so the urban 
form reflects this emphasis on individuality with large areas taken 
up by private housing and other large areas taken up by private 
commercial offices. The investments are enormous. The houses 
remain empty all day, the offices are empty all night and wid2 
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roads carry the people every morning to their desks and every 
evening back to their empty houses. Life is enriched not by 
contact with nature or the link with the life support system but 
with sensual inputs that wholly emphasize the quality of life in the 
city to the complete neglect of the aspect of survival, the weapon 
of extraction.We are only too aware of the urban jungle of a capi- 
talist city so one need not discuss the quality of life within it to 
such a degree of detail. The real problem is-one of visualizing a 
future urban settlement that it not only gets over the worst defects 
of the capitalist city but also transcends the lags of an urban 
settlement in a socialist society which i is still weighed down with 
roots of its earlier origins. ; 


If one were to make certain assumptions about the culture 
of a truly communist society, we could, perhaps, visualize the form 
of urban life in that distant future. The main assumption is that 
the close link between man, community and nature has been 
restored to a level that is near to the one discussed earlier for the 
tribal ‘cultures. We may assume that communist society is trying 
to keep in delicate balance the tripartite relationship between 
map, community and nature. Some of the other assumptions 
that we may take for granted are: itis a post-Revolutionary 
time, there is equality of all, the words “exploitation” and 
‘samizdat’ occur inthe dictionary of dirty slang, the artist is free 
and there are no political boundaries. 


Beyond Urban Civilization 


Amidst this heaven on earthis placed the Ultimate City, 
a city of the future, a communist ideal and quite literally the last 
city on earth. That is to say its eventual decay must signal an end 
of all forms of urban civilization and the beginning of some 
entirely new way of life. In developing constantly, the Ultimate 
City evolves beyond urban civilization where the inhabitants seek 
a new life in which manis preoccupied with the accumulation of 
knowledge. The consequences cannot be foreseen by us. 


The Ultimate City has two clear functions as a unit of.survi- _ 
val. The first is to be the hub of an economy in a state of economic 
equilibrium. The second is one of dynamic social progress which 
does not contradict this economic equilibrium. The emphasis on 
growth and development is shifted away from economic wealth to 
knowledge. Perhaps exponential growth will be switched to linear 
growth where industrial capital will stabilize itself by equating 
investment rates with depreciating rates. - 
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The image of a plan as Ultimate City grows out of an existing city. It aims to 

‘bring its inhabitants closer to their modes of survival. The purpose of survival 

is served by Migration Settlements which have all been squeezed into this plan 

though in real life they may be so separated by geographical distance that some 

days in a balloon may carry inhabitants from one city to another. 

A—food farm; B—migratory settlement for farming; C—Storage; D—automa- 

ted core; E--home Settlement; F—the old city; G—migratory settlement for 

mining. ý 

The Ultimate City will function economically in such a way 

that its own inhabitants will be responsible for its survival. In a 
classless society it cannot be assumed that certain nations or classes 
of people will provide the labour and produce for certain others 
who are privileged. The purpose of survival in the Ultimte City 
will be served by migration settlements. The inhabitants of the city 
will migrate seasonally away from their home settlements in order to 
gather the produce of their economy. Migration setilemenis are the 
weapons of the survival of the Ultimate City. So the Ultimate City 
is really a whole chain of settlements with the inhabitants moving 
between them. The Ultimate City is also a “mine city”, “food 
city”, “leisure city”, “knowledge city”, “fish city”. Perhaps 
“knowledge city” and “leisure city” are one and the same or per- 
haps they are separate. Self-sufficiency will be the key of the 
Ultimate City. On a planet that is seen to be divided beyond 
national boundaries into regions of self-survival, each region will 
support a dense urban community. 


_ Successful urban life requires the satisfaction of both 
material and sensual needs (nature and culture). As an artifact (a 
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centre of culture) the city must provide a network of services at 
the material level (food) and a variety of impressions at the sensual 
level. In the course of time there are changes in the life styles of a 
city’s inhabitants. A city which is responsive to these changes will 
be better able to improve the quality of life within its boundaries 
than one which remains comparatively unresponsive. Ultimate City 
is the first completely responsive city; for its inhabitants will parti- 
cipate directly in both the decisions which activate change, and 
the-work that becomes necessary to achieve this change. 


In the past, formal architecture (as distinct from native 
architecture which belongs to the people) and the whole body of 
architectural knowledge have been utilized to overawe the people 
with both scale and sheer beauty. In this sense the architecture of 
Ultimate City truly belongs to the people and it is not a weapon of 
suppression. Ultimate City provides an environment that saturates 
the senses and gives man a richer life. The elements of this func- 
tion are contained in the intuitive process of creation. The creators 
of the city are the very people who inhabit it. Their conception of 
the city is a direct expression of their creativity. Here, in this ideal 
and yet last city on earth, there is the freest possible action of the 
individuals and the community. Conflicts between choices are 
resolved through discussion, arbitration or struggle. Invention 
changes the range of choices and will often be used to overcome 
conflicts. 


Culture of Ultimate City 


-The culture of Ultimate City will have evolved from tribal, 
feudal, capitalist, socialist and communist foundations in a process 
of negation and development, and it will have preserved. only the 
positive achievements in its inheritance. The most important of 
these will be technology. A distinction is important to maintain. 
The development from a penultimate city to Ultimate City invol- 
ves a fundamental change in social structure because penultimate 
city is the urban settlement of a socialist society which has all the 
cultural and social lags of its capitalist past. Thus the penultimate 
city is still a city in the traditional sense of the word where occupa- 
tional and class distinctions still continue to exist. Ultimate City 
is beyond these distinctions and hence is not an urban settlement 
of the type familiar to us; on the contrary, it is a string of settle- 
‘ments linked together by the constant movement of people. 
Ultimate City separates technology from its links with the defunct 
social structure and realigns it toa newer social order where sur- 
vival in a self-sufficient environment is the simplest and most basic 
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law. The path of progress of technology will be specifically direc- 
ted. Sciences, a part of knowledge, will show the total range of 
technical possibilities that can be developed regardless of their use 
or abuse, Only those possibilities will be developed which are 
directly related to the problems of survival at the physical (natural) 
and social (community) levels. Thus science will open up the fofal 
possibilities and technology will develop the desirable possibilities. 
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Another image of Ultimate City. It shows the beautiful Ultimate City rising out 
of the concrete boxes of the past. It lives and breathes, constantly changing 
shape. The roads of the old city have been preserved but trees and fields abound 
and one leaves Ultimate City to walk down lush avenues. Above, technology 
satellites constantly monitor all aspects of survival to ensure that there is no 


ecological imbalance. 
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This choice between the total possibility and the desirable possi. 
bility will be made on the basis of social choice. Thus, technology 
responding directly to social discipline will be used exclusively for 
survival on the planet taking into consideration both natural and 
cultural demands. 

The pictures of Ultimate City are symbols of the ideas ofa 
Marxist culture and should be seen as images. These images are 
presented as symbols of the last urban settlement where nature has 
already started taking over the surface of the land that was once 
covered with the legacy of capitalist cities. The brick and concrete 
and miles of roads are now covered with dense forests, scented 
flowers, the sound of birds and the hush of breeze through 
branches of shrubs. There are beautiful sunsets every evening 
(because the smoke of the factories is gone) and every inhabitant 
is in a joyous state as he relaxes and lets his mind wander through 
space and time and through the voids of the universe which are no 
longer a mystery. 


NOTES 


Progressive Cultural Movement in Bengal 


THE impact of the October Revolution was first felt in Bengali 
` literature through the soldier-poet Nazrul Islam, popularly known 
as the poet of revolt. While in the army, he gave a feast to his 
soldier comrades with great jubilation at the news of the successful 
October Revolution; later on he translated the Internationale into 
Bengali verse and wrote poems in praise of communism. In fact, 
he went to prison for writing such “seditious” articles and poems. 
Saratchandra Chatterjee also was greatly influenced by 
Gorky and other Soviet writers. He boldly declared in his article 
“Art and Corruption in Literature” in 1924 that modern lite- 
rature was no longer satisfied with dull and monotonous lives of 
kings and zamindars; it should record the feelings, miseries and 
sufferings of the downtrodden asin the Soviet literature. Only 
then would the writers be able to find a place for themselves in 
world literature. 

In spite of this, very little was known to us in those days 
about Marxism and socialism. All that was spread was a careful 
slander by the British rulers about the Soviet Union, Marxism, and 
communism. At the beginning of the thirties, Rabindranath 

_ Tagore broke new ground by publishing his Letters from Russia. 
These were Tagore’s first-hand impressions of the practice of soci- 
alism in the Soviet Union. This book and some other writings on 
the Soviet Union by some intellectuals in the country created some 
interest among the elites. However, a leftist movement in the arts 
did not gain ground in the country before 1936 when the All-India 
Progressive Writers’ Conference was held in Lucknow under the 
presidentship of Premchand. This was possible only when a gene- 
ration of declassed intellectuals had appeared, who were not only 
beginning to see acrisis in our culture but sought for a more 
revolutionary ideology in all spheres. 
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The thirties were important historically. The political impact 
of the economic crisis that engulfed the world took the shape of 
the dictatorship of Hitler and his Nazi party in Germany. Ruthless 
fascist repression was fast spreading from Italy to other countries. 
“It has become clear that it (fascism) is not a peculiar Italian 
phenomenon, but that it is something which appears when certain 
social and economic conditions prevail in a country. Whenever 
the workers become powerful and actually threaten the capital- 
istic state, the capitalist class naturally tries to save itself... . If 
the owning and ruling class cannot put down the workers in the 
ordinary democratic way by using the police and army, then it 
adopts the fascist method.”! To discredit the communists, Hitler 
and his henchmen conspiréd and arranged the Reichstag fire 
(March 1933) and got several communist leaders arrested on the 
plea that it was their doing. 


Progressive Writers’ Conference 


At this great danger, intellectuals, eminent writers and. 
scientists rose to the cause of peace and against war and fascism. 
Maxim Gorky, Romain Rolland, Andre Malreaux, Thomas Mann, 
Waldo Frank and others organized the World Congress of Wri- 
ters for the Defence of Culture in Paris in 1933. In 1937, Rabin- 
dranath Tagore issued a flaming appeal to the conscience of 
humanity to come in millions to the aid of democracy and in 
support of the people of Spain. A meeting was held on 26 July, 
1935, at Calcutta to protest against the Italian invasion of Abys- 
sinia, and an “Anti-war Day” was observed on 1 August, 1935. A 
manifesto sponsored by the Indian Progressive Writers’ Associ- 
ation, signed by Rabindranath Tagore, Saratchandra Chatterjee, 
Munshi Premchand, Parafulla Chandra Roy, Pramatho Chow- 
dhury, Ramananda Chatterjee, Nandalal Bose and others was sent 
to the peace conference convened by Romain Rolland on 3 
September, 1936, at Brussels. Therein they declared: “To-day the 
spectre of a world war haunts the world. Fascist dictatorship 
has revealed its militarist essence by its offer of gun instead of 
butter and the lust of empire-building in place of cultural oppor- 
tunities.” 


Though the second All-India Conference of Progressive 
Writers was held in Calcutta in 1938, the movement suffered a 
severe set-back from the lack of a proper organizational basis. 
Also, the political confusion regarding war, fascism and the way 
to achieve Indian freedom created a rift in the leftist move- 
ment. Marxist writers and artists came together under the 
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banner of Friends of the Soviet Union. The youth who had 
recently come in contact with the Marxists were not bewildered by 
the political confusion created by the German-Soviet non-aggresion 
pact. With them began a new trend in Bengali literature—a trend 
of socially conscious literature. There was also a group called Youth 
Cultural Institute. They drew their inspiration from the Chinese 
anti-Japanese song movement led by Ni Eh-erh. Still, this progres- 
sive movement of writers and artists did not have a proper impact 
due to the lack of a proper organizational basis. 

Things took a completely different turn after the Nazi 
attack on the Soviet Union in 1941. There was also the imminent 
danger of invasion by Japan. As Britain was the ally of the Soviet 
Union, the ideals and achievements of socialism, Marxism and 
communism began to enter our country through books, booklets 
and periodicals. The youth of Bengal was very much attracted by 
the ideals of Marxism and communism. They came out like a flood 
at the inspiration of new ideals ofestablishing a new society free 
from exploitation. 

The agents of the fascists also were not sitting idle. They 
raised a chorus of slander. They alleged, for example, that the 
communists, who were agents of Russia, had become agents of 
British imperialism. When they discovered that their mudslinging 
was of no avail, they resorted to unabashed terror. Somen Chandra, 
a young and highly gifted writer of Dacca, who had devoted him- 
self heart and soul to anti-fascist work, was brutally murdered. 
This incited all writers and artists irrespective of their political 
views to condemn this murder unequivocally. Ultimately it led to 
the formation of a committee to organize the Anti-Fascist Writers’ 
and Artists’ Union through a largely attended public meeting of 
writers and artists under the presidentship of Ramananda 
Chatterjee, the doyen of Indian journalism, This committee inclu- 
ded many prominent names who later became bitter anti-commu- 
nists. Among them can be mentioned Sajanikanta Das, editor of 
Shanibarer Chiti, Tarashankar Banerjee, novelist, Budhadeb Bose, 
poet and novelist. The Union published a number of pamphlets. 
Among them were “Fascism and Women”, ‘‘June Twenty Second”, 
a pamphlet in vigorous verse, “Fascism and Nazism” and ‘‘Jana- 
juddher Gan” (Song of the People’s War). 

By and by, it attracted almost all the leading writers, 
artists and singers, as well as new talents in these fields. It became 
really a glorious movement and spread throughout the country. 
Boys and girls from different parts of Bengal were coming in large 
numbers to learn the tunes of People’s War under the direction of 
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Benoy Roy, who was previously a tireless trade union worker, and 
Mohit Banerjee. 


With the blatant and brutal attack of Japanese fascists 
came the devastating famine of 1943 which took the toll of 35 
lakhs of men, women and children. Writers and intellectuals could 
no longer keep themselves aloof from the national-stream, and a 
new hope and a new spirit roused them under the leadership of the 
Communist Party of India. It was never a negative conception but 
a very positive fight for the country’s freedom. 


The cultural festival at the conference of the Anti-Fascist 
Writers’ and Artists’ Association was unique in all respects. New 
artists and writers, many of whom had previously been active 
political workers, showed remarkable creative talent. They 
produced works of art with new content using the folk forms effec- 
tively—Panohalis, songs of Nibaran Pandit, inspiring new folk 
songs of Hemanga Biswas and Nirmal Chowdhury, death-dance 
of Panoo Pal, Gambhira songs of Malda, Kabigan of Haripada 
Kushari, Nepal Sarkar, Ramesh Seal and Sheikh Gomani, 
Main Bhookha Hoon, the grim little play of Benoy Roy, which are 
still remembered. With this came the Jabanbandhi and Nabanna 
dramas of Bijan Bhattacharyya. All these artists created a new 
epoch, better known as the movement of the Indian People’s 
Theatre Association (IPTA). Though it had started functioning 
under the Ant-Fascist writers, and Artists’ Association for quite 
some time, it was formally launched in 1943 as a separate organi- 
zation. After August 1942 resolution of “Quit India”, when the 
national leaders were put behind the bars and the people were 
grovelling in the slush of despair, the Communist Party shouldered 
the responisiblity of organizing masses against Japanese fascism and 
relief for and rehabilitation of the famine- stricken people. The 
IPTA tried to arouse the conscience of the community and to make 
the people work for this great humanist endeavour. 


Thus the Progressive Writers’ Association and the IPTA 
created an ideal of people’s art and literature. The ideas of patrio- 
tism, nationalism and sympathy for the downtrodden were} of 
course, not new. What distinguished the new art from the old was 
the fact that it was a class-conscious art and that it was created 
at the instance of the Communist Party. The new movement pro- 
duced a poet like Sukanta Bhattacharya and a novelist like Manik 
Bandyopadhyay. Manik Bandyopadhyay developed social 
realism in literature, specially in novels and short-stories. Sukanta 
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Bhattacharya did the same in poetry. They gave a new direction 
in class consciousness. i 


In literature, in drama, and in ballet, in every sphere of 
culture, the Progressive Writers’ Association and the IPTA showed a 
new way and created a new urge not to make culture a monopoly of 
the sophisticated few but to take it to the doorsteps of the toiling 
and struggling masses. They gave a severe shock to the old tradi- 
tion, old forms and old contents. With a new content, new techni- 
que, and new belief they created a new epoch. Asa result, the 
commercial stage also felt a strong urge for a change. It also 
wanted to create something new and wanted the theatre to reflect 
the struggle of life and a new conviction. 


Still, there was some flaw somewhere. Disintegration began 
after 1946. Petty-bourgeois sentiments began to predominate over 
idelogy. The cult of individualism overruled the cause. When the 
artists saw their tremendous success on the stage, they began to 
defy the direction of the party. This development may have its 
roots in the fact that within the progressive movement more atten- 
tion was given to artistic training than Marxist education. In fact, 
adequate emphasis was not given to ideological training, though 
ideology was the prime factor which inspired and organized such 
a powerful and effective organization. 


Attempt to Corrupt Intellectuals 


There were some other factors too. Though it had taken 
some initiative at the outset, the Communist Party as a whole 
could not devote much attention to this wing. It might have been 
due to inadequate and inaccurate policy of the party. As a result, 
when the brutal attack came on the communists, first from the 
British rulers after the second world war and then from the 
Congress government and its hoodlums, progressive writers and 
artists were divided into groups. By that time they could find a 
new market for culture, which can better be termed as progressive 
commercial culture. As part of the new “progressive?” commercia- 
lism, these progressive artists tried even to rename the People’s 
Theatre movement as New Theatre movement. 


Cultural movement cannot be separated from the socio- 
political movement. There ought to be some research on the 
disintegration of the Progressive Writers’ Association and the IPTA. 
The petty-bourgeois vices of intolerance, self-glorification, indi- 
vidualism were so prominent that they could no longer work 
together. The change of political situation in India accelerated 
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this process of disintegration. The Congress government started 
a campaign of malice branding communists and their sympathizers 
as traitors and agents of the Soviet Union and let loose police 
repression. On the other hand the Indian bourgeoisie and land- 
lords tried their utmost to form a cultural front of their own such 
as the Committee for Cultural Freedom. This front was influenced 
by American ideas. Stephen Spender came to India and a confe- 
rence of writers and artists was held in Delhi in the early fifties. 
America tried to corrupt the intellectuals by offering scholarships 
and other facilities. The Congress government later on established 
various Akademies to induce writers and artists to disassociate 
themselves from the Marxists. Individual writers and artists broke 
their direct relationship with the party. Ideology faded out and 
opportunism flourished. l 


The political differences and inadequacy of ideological 
education weakened discipline. In the absence of constant ideologi- 
cal training, petty bourgeois vices and individualism are sure to 
develop. This is the bitter experience of the glorious days of the 
progressive movement in the field of art and literature. 

It was very useful in that it was possible to reorganize the 
IPTA in West Bengal in a very critical political situation in the 
early sixties. It is gradually developing with a journal of its own 
under the leadership of the Communist Party of India (Marxist). - 
At present it has more than 70 branches mostly with a new band 
of artists, composers and musicians. New writers also have felt 
an urge to develop the ideology of Marxism in an organized 
manner and set up various periodicals. 

Again, in 1972, when the semi-fascist terror was let loose by 
the Indira government, writers, artists and technicians boldly 
came out in defence of democracy and progress. They have set up 
an organization called Democratic Writers, Artists and Techni- 
cians Forum. It is gradually developing under the leadership of 
Marxist workers. At present there are innumerable progressive 
periodicals in different parts of the state. There we find a different 
type of literature, a genuine Marxist literature. The left movement 
in Bengal has advanced in terms of politics. The Marxist workers 


are also trying to bring the cultural movement to a comparably 
high level. 


SAROJMOHAN MITRA 
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Jawaharlal Nehru, Glimpses of World History. 


Outlook for the Cinema 


EVER since the first film was screened in 1895, cinema has made 
rapid strides, and a great many film makers have added new 
dimensions to this medium. But, the basic focus in cinema lies in 
the realm of an interplay of real time and space and cinematic 
time and space. 

There are film makers who have created cinema to match 
or coincide with real time and space; others have worked on a 
method of creating new dimensions which destroy our perception 
of real time and space. Therefore, basic cinematic devices like 
the “cut” can be used for two totally opposed purposes. Similarly 
all the other elements in cinema, like sound, music, dialogue 
‘graphics, colour, camera movements, lighting, can be utilized for 
several purposes, depending on the film maker’s intentions. 

The influence of literature on cinema has been most acute, 
specially the novel. And, by this very fact, a form of cinema has 
emerged which utilizes the inherent elements of cinema to serve 
the purpose of the narrative. Most films made even today belong 
to this category: the dramatic narrative structure. That is why 
when lay people discuss a film, they mainly discuss its narrative. 

But, along with the narrative structure othér genres and 
forms also grew and developed. For instance, the Dramatic Analy- 
tic School of Eisenstein, the German Expressionist School, the 
Neo-Realism of Italy, the Auteur Theory in France, the Cinema 
Verite of the sixties and the Epic Cinema expounded in its classi- 
cal form by Miklos Jansco. 


Three conclusions inevitably arise from this: 


1) The medium of cinema is comparatively new. It has a 
short, eventful history. But because of this, the application of 
Marxian theory to it has been limited, and very little has been 
written about the nature of its aesthetics. The writings of Marx, 
Engels and Lenin obviously do not have a direct bearing on this 
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medium, but pose a few questions indirectly. Theoreticians like 
Lukacs and Benjamin have provided some insights, but it was 
artist theoreticians like Eisenstein, Dziga Vertov and Bela Balazs 
who provided a basis for the formulation of a system and a logic 
for this medium. Unlike literature, painting and other art forms, 
cinema does not have the benefit of a detailed and analytical body 
of work from which to draw its inspiration to move forward. 

A host of books have been written today by various eclectic 
authors, but all this prolific writing by metaphysical hair splitting 
or using mechanical materialist philosophy, has only added to the 
confusion. Not one of these writers has achieved the cohesion and 
grasp of Eisentein, In their scramble to categorize the medium for 
all time, these authors have, more often than not,retarded its growth 
and dynamism. The nature and essence of cinema is still being for- 
mulated as one gropes, stumbles, makes mistakes and changes. On 
can only understand and analyze through these tentative steps. 


~ 2) The grammar and language of the film is still being 
tortuously understood all over the world, as individual artists create 
their works hesitantly. Artists like Goddard, Antonioni, Rocha, 
Ghatak, Bertolucci, Resnais, Coppola, Oshima, Ozu, Fellini, 
Scorcese, Chris Marker, Pontecorvo, Solas, Jansco have groped 
and faltered. No position is final or absolute. Any film maker in 
India who ignores the achievements and progress occurring all 
over the world, does so at his or her own peril. The important 
point to note is that even where film makers have failed, one learns. 
A relevant failure is, perhaps, more important than a minor success, 
In this eontext, a film which can be considered as a relevant 
failure is the Marathi film made by the Yukt Film Co-operative 
Society, Ghashiram Kotwal. The film failed to combine the epic 
quality of history (if history is to be understood correctly,as changes 
occurring through: shifts in socio-economic forces rather than 
through the individual machinations of kings and emperors) and 
the epic quality of cinema—cinema with an epic time and space 
scale, where cinema deals with ideas and forces and their growth 
over time. Individual psychological events and motivations pale 
into insignificance and can only be dealt with as products of a 
time. Change is the essence of this cinema as graphically jrevealed 
in the works of Jansco. Historical processes reveal the nature of 
things as they are, not static but with a past and a future. This 
kind of cinema also needs a scale of operation, a vastness of 
approach. Perhaps the greatest drawback of Ghashiram Kotwal was 
its low budget. If its budget could match its conception, the film 
might have achieved much more. 
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Breaking the classical pattern of the epic in cinema are film 
makers like Goddard, Resnais and Oshima, who use the allegory 
and metaphor along with the factual. What results is a blend of 
an individual track of occurrences and events that are simultaneo- 
usly being lifted out of their immediate time context and placed in 
a historical perspective. Just as theatre had Brecht, cinema too 
has its visionaries. They use time and space both for its immediate 
and symbolic value. 

3) The nature of the cinema is such that technology has a 
very important role to play—the technology of film stock, cameras, 
laboratories where chemicals, temperatures and densities are of 
crucial importance to the eventual results of a film; the technology 
of optics, wide-angle, telephoto, deep focus, fast and slow lenses; 
the science of acoustics, microphones and mixers. This technology 
is not an end in itself. But, an understanding of it can make a 
vast difference tothe very nature of the film. Results can be 
achieved that can completely alter, enhance or add extra dimen- 
sions to the basic content of the film. A vast new area unfolds 
before the film-maker. Technology is at the service of art. And 
‘technology becomes the content. Colour, sound, light and shade, 
grain depth, time and space alteration vie with the spoken word or 
the narrative. The cinema, if it wants to, can now break free from 
the shackles of the story, plot or narrative and discover a reality 
which is inherent to the very nature of the medium itself. 

There, however, is a trap—a trap, where technology takes 
on an independent existence to swamp-the medium, mesmerizes 
audience with its sheer technique, elevates itself to the realm of 
magic, and eventually leads nowhere. : 

With this brief background and introduction, let us come to 
the nature of the cinema in India, and discuss the task before the 
conscious film-maker. There are three basic and broad forms of 
cinema that have evolved since its inception: 1) the dramatic, 
subdivided into the analytic and the narrative; 2) the lyric; 
3) the epic, again subdivided into the classical and neo-classical. 


. Most of the films that are made in India follow the dramatic 
narrative pattern. This is the “commercial film” of the country, 
The choice of subject does not make a difference. It could be a 
suspense thriller, of the gangster genre, a “social”, a comedy or a 
permutation of all these genres. The easiest way out for a conscie- 
ntious film maker is to bring in “‘content”—story, characterization 
and, most important, logic. The other easy way out is to use, the 
preexisting pattern of the dramatic narrative film and hope that 
_ with this content one will achieve the miraculous. The subject 
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matter is generally peasants versus landlords or workers versus 
capitalists; characters, are correctly fleshed out and sociologically 
defined. The movement of the plot is logical right up to the 
denouement, and the film maker has turned the tables on the 
ruthless system which exploits him and the people! 


Unfortunately, the history of the cinema is littered with 
the corpses of films which attempted to reconcile the irreconcilable. 
For example, Z, State of Siege, Do Bhigha Zamin, Namak Haraam 
Jagte Raho. Nothing changes, except the fact that a few conscient- 
ious film-makers turn cynical. The oppression coritinues. In fact, 
certain elements used in the “content” film discuss poverty, deal 
with Roti, Kapda aur Makaan (food, clothing and housing), lash out 
at the bad Zamindar and the corrupt capitalist. But everything is 
coopted and neutralized. As in advanced capitalist countries, 
*‘revolution” is reduced to a headline selling suitings or panties, 
depending on what product has to be sold. 


The Myth of Low Budget Film 


A deadened audience has had its fill of rhetoric. And now a 
new myth is born, the low budget film. A lot of people have come 
to feel that anything made with a limited budget with a rough 
hewn appearance-is more authentic, -more real. A closer look at 
these films would reveal that their basic content is very similar to 
‘what is doled out by the normal Hindi, Tamil, Malayalam, Telugu 
or Bengali films. The same cliches seem so real when shown in an 
underdeveloped manner. All that is missing is the song, dance 
and fight sequences. But the manner of approach is the same—the 
dramatic narrative; a story to be told with various twists and 
turns; psychological motivations,chara c ters moving plausibly, once 
their characterizations are clear. The world exists only as a world 
where people sort out their personal problems in the most personal 
way. Change is a personal affair. All these are combined with 
pro- Harijan, anti-Brahmin, social stances. 

The dramatic, narrative form of the cinema is fascist by its 
very nature. A dark auditorium. The curtain goes up. The image 
is on the screen. Colour, music, sound, the close-up magnifying a 
face 500 times, a gripping story, the audience identifying with the 
characters at the dream level, sharp cutting to underline the psy- 
chological or-dramatic tension. Sound overlaps to jerk you upright. 
Every element used to destroy your sense of yourself as a viewer 
and convert you into an unthinking participant. 

The first task of the film maker, thus, is to make films demo- 
cratic. By democratic it is meant that the viewer understands the 
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process through which the film-maker has arrived. -The level of 
involvement is at the level of ideas and open to debate. Democratic 
does not mean the liberal bourgeois term of not taking sides (which 
in fact, they insidiously do), it means taking sides consciously- 
The area open to debate is whether the analysis or development 
is correct or not. The task before the artist is to use the real, the 
specific through all its nuances and arrive at a generalization which 
transcends the particular—a generalization that reveals society, its. 
laws, its dynamics. 

In specific terms, one can see a commercial film only as an 
extension of the state and society that arein deep chaos and! 
require the cinema to channelize pent-up emotions and despair. 
The possibility of using the tools and elements of the commercial 
film can only be done by transforming them and extending them, 
by revolutionizing what exists, and, thus, creating new forms that 
reveal the real laws of our society and destory the false ones. One 
tends to forget a basic rule that a certain kind of cinema exists. 
because a certain kind of state exists. If one wants to change the 
nature of-the state, one needs to change the nature of the cinema. 
But, rather than creating out of a vacuum, the new forms need to 
be based on what exists, either inthe cinema or other art forms. 
And this is-the crisis. How does one create and not be trapped into 
the vortex the all encompassing embrace of the commercial film? 
Not be trapped into perpetuating the state or the status quo? 


The dramatic, narrative film has been found wanting. New 
forms need to be understood and analysed. Experiments with the 
epic, the dramatic analytic and the lyric have to be done; experi- 
ments with the agitprop cinema of the twenties, the documentary, 
the Cinema Verite of the sixties—all these forms need to be exten” 
ded and synthesized perhaps. And through this synthesis other 
forms will emerge. 

It is only when the artist realizes the long, drawn-out 
nature of his struggle that his work becomes mature, visionary and 
historical. The methods and forms that he employs do not deal with 
the present only, but encompass the past as well as the future. The 
artist’s work is not a convulsive burst but the bursts that occur 
after a great deal of the maturing process. His work reflects the 
growth. To that extent, art plays the role of time, changing 
time—time that shows people changing themselves and the world 
around them. In this lies the hope, when the artist creates a 
cinema that will be of value in shaping the cinema of today and 


provides a base for the cinema of the future. 
SAEED AKHTAR Mirza 
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KSIDC TAKES KERALA INTO A NEW ERA OF 
INDUSTRIALISATION 


KSIDC invites entrepreneurs to Kerala to avail of its varied 
services to set up units, with 


Keraia’s New Package of Assistance 


comprising State Investment Subsidy, concession on cost 
of Project Reports and Feasibility Reports, interest free 
sales tax loan, developed land and exemption of 
electricity duty. 





Kerala State Industrial Development Corporation Ltd., 


KESTON ROAD, KAWDIAR, TRIVANDRUM 695 003. 





“JOURNAL OF THE SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
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let US 
pledge 
ourselves 
for 
tomorrow 


Let us all defend Demo- 
cracy and help extend 
its horizon. 


Let us maintain commu- 
nal harmony and consoli- 
date national integrity. 


Let us strengthen the 
fight of the toiling mas- 
ses towards establishing 
their rights and better- 
ment of their standard of o 
living. 


O 


Let us through our Pan- 
chayats extend Demo- 
cracy to the remotest 
villages. 


Let us eradicate despon- 
dency in our educational 
system and help establish 
the need of the toiling 
masses in this regard. _ 


o Let us protect the interests 


of the peasantry as a whole, 
particularly of agricultural 
labourers, share-croppers 
and small peasants and 
help accelerate the pace of 
agricultural development 
and land reforms. 


Let us revitalize the state’s 
industry. 


Let us strengthen the 
cooperation between the 
Government .and _ the 
people. 

Let us be vigilant against 


reactionary forces and 
vested interests. 


GOVERNMENT OF WEST BENGAL 
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lodges/bungalows at Madarihat, 
Hollong, Bardabri and Nilpara. 

There is a charming forest bungalow 

at Samsing. 

Frequent Conducted Tours from Calcutta. 
if you are fidgeting for a touch of > 
peace, have a holiday in nature. Ms 
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KEEPING UP 


the march of Industry 
in West Bengal 


The Left Front Government in West Bengal 
have kept up the tempo of industria! 
Development in the State. 


The paid-up Capital of the Joint-Stock 
Companies has shown a steady increase 
of 29.6% per annum since 1976-77 and 
29000 new employments have been 
created. These are sufficient to belie 
the apprehensions of many who 
think Industry has come to a halt 
in West Bengal. 


è Projects already set-up : 

A TV project at Calcutta,.a Scooter project at 
Kharagpur by WBIDC, an Electronics Indus- 
trial Estate (Taratala), two Electronic projects 
(Taratala), Rock Phosphate Project at Purulia, 
State Weaving Project at Birbhum. 


e Projects shortly to be Commissioned : 
1) Electrically Controlled Hand Tools Project 
(Taratala) 2) TV Picture Tube Project 
(Taratala} 3) Walkie-Talkie Sets Projects 
(Calcutta) 4) Hard & Soft Ferrite Projects 
(Kalyani) 5) Burnt Dolomite Project (Kalyani) 
6) Watch Assembly Unit (Kurseong) 

7) Transfusion Solution Project (Behala). 


e@ Growth. Centres, the Focal Points 
of Industrial Development: 

WBIIDC have provided 21 Industries with 

166.6 acres of developed land at three 

of the most important Growth Centres i.e. 

Kalyani, Kharagpur & Haldia. The State 

Incentive Scheme 1978 has provided.128 

industries with 211.12 crores of capital 

investment subsidy. 


è Haldia Petro-Chemical Complex: 
Works on this ambitious project are 
afoot and it is expected to be set up 
within 1982-83. 


-@ Other Projects: 
Include expansion programmes of West 
Bengal Pharmaceutical and Phytochemical 
Development Corporation, West Bengal 
Mineral Developmet Corporation, W. B. 
Sugar industries Dev. Corpor. and many 
others. 
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KERALA HAS DONE IT 


The First State in India to Launch 


INTENSIVE RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


PROGRAMME ` 
! 
| 


And to make a success of it 


THE CHALLENGE 


Helping the Village Community spread over one thousand 
Panchayats to strike out on their own — A new path — 
A new life — A Self-reliant Growth 


The Medium of this transformation is 


THE KERALA STATE RURAL DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


ACTIVITIES INCLUDE 
Extending Drinking Water Supply to Rural Areas. 
Remunerative Development Schemes such as Shopping 
Centres, Bus Stands, Lodging Houses, Market Stalls etc. 
Substantial Income derived by Panchayats in the form of rental 
from completed schemes. 


. Board Also Contemplates:- 


Rural Cinema Theatres, Irrigation Works Linked to Cash Crop 
_Cultivation among other Diverse Activities. 





| THE KERALA STATE DUAL DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


PUNNEN ROAD, TRIVANDRUM-695 001 


TELEPHONE : 60931 ENGINEERING DIVISION : 65449 
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VAIDYARATNAM P. S. VARIER’S 
ARYA VAIDYA SALA, 


KOTTAKKAL, 


Adapted 
Science of Sages to Modern Ages 


Ayurvedic system is centuries old 
Propounded by sages of years old 
A divine gift and was not known 
Kottakkal made it well known 


Kottakkal Arya Vaidya Sala is a household name 


Because: (i) Its genuine Ayurvedic medicines give 
relief to millions suffering from 
chronic diseases. f 


(ii) Its Nursing Home is well equipped 
with modern amenities and it under- 
takes Panchakarma treatments, Vasti, 

f Dhara, Pizhichal etc. A house for 
Regd. Trade Mark homely treatments. 


a 


(iii) It runs a Charitable Hospital and gives 
free treatment to many needy people. 





(iv) It also assists financially the Kottakkal 
. Ayurveda College, for promoting 
IN sae FROM Ayurvedic education. 


Contact: 


ARYA VAIDYA SALA, KOTTAKKAL 


Phone: H.O. 13 Pin Code: 676503 


Branches: 
KOZHIKODE, PALGHAT, TIRUR, ERODE, ERNAKULAM, 
TRIVANDRUM, MADRAS, CANNANORE, COIMBATORE 
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VERONIKA BENNHOLDT-T HOMSEN 


Investment on Poor: An Analysis of 
World Bank Policy 


Part ONE 


AN attempt is- made in this article to understand the economic 
rationality of the “new” development strategy of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development (World Bank) in con- 
nection with the present capitalist world economy. There has been 
a change in the development policy of the World Bank since 1973. 
It is the attack on absolute poverty. The present analysis is 
based on the 1977 annual speech of the World Bank president, 
McNamara, to the Board of Governors. This speech summarizes 
clearly the main elements of the new strategy. In the later speech 
of 1978 there are no new aspects. Itis essentially an appeal to the 
industrialized countries to lift the limitations on the import of 
goods from the developing countries and to increase the volume 
of credits and the proportion of their gross national product (GNP) 
for development aid. 

The influence and vote-quota of each member-country 
correspond to its share in the Bank’s capital. The United States of 
America has over 23 percent of the votes at its disposal; Canada, 
Great Britain, Federal Republic of Germany, France, Japan and 
the US have together built up a majority block. In short, the 
World Bank may be seen as representing the interest of big trans- 
national capitals. The refinancing of the World Bank takes place 
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through private bond issues in the international capital market, 
which contribute to over half of the credit volume. The Bank is, 
therefore, no welfare institution. Rather, it operates on the basis 
of general financial and economic criteria, even though there is a 
department of the Bank, the International Development Agency 
(IDA), which gives special favourable loans to particularly poor 
countries. These loans are finauced mainly through taxes of the 
national governments of the highly industrialized countries. 


The membership of the Bank is tied to that in the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund (IMF). These two sister organizations 
together control the international policy and are able to manipu- 
late national political interests. This is made easy through the 
increasing debts of the recipient countries. The governments are 
forced to agree to the set conditions since they are increasingly 
dependent on credit, Special Drawing Rights and successful debt 
servicing negotiations. That these conditions affect not only the 
‘developing countries, though they are the ones especially hit hard, 
but also other capitalist states is shown by the recent events in 
England, Italy and Portugal. The function of the IMF and the 
World Bank can best be described as one form of the ideal com- 
mon capitalist, as representatives of the ideal common multina- 
tional capital, working towards the maintenance, of the worldwide 
capitalist system and long-term system planning.} 


McNamara’s 1977 speech is especially interesting because it 
outlines the present development strategies of the World Bank in 
its totality and attempts, at the same time, to defend these strate 
gies. That McNamara felt bound to defend the development 
policy of the World Bank and with it that of international capital, 
is due to the failure of the hitherto existing strategies. In fact, the 
policy of the so-called first Development Decade (1960-1970), aimed 
at achieving economic growth through rapid industrialization and 
capitalization, has since been widely recognized as a failure. It 
has not improved, but rather worsened, the social conditions of 
the majority of the population in developing countries. McNamara 
himself overtly admits this: “In retrospect, itis clear that too 
much confidence was placed on the belief that rapid. economic 
growth would automatically result in the reduction of poverty, 
corresponding to the ‘trickle-down’ theory.’ In defence of the 
World Bank’s strategies, McNamara asserts that it would bea 
misconception if one drew from this the conclusion that ‘‘econo- 
mic growth is not necessary because it does not always lead to 
an improvement in the income relations of the poor.’ On the 
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contrary, he asserts that there could be no development without 
economic growth. This is the main theme of his speech. Economic 
growth should be achieved through the expansion of international 
trade, that is, through increased integration of the developing 
countries with the world market, by means of increased export of 
manufactured goods. In addition, the access of the developing coun- 
tries to international capital market should be improved through 
an increase in the volume of credit for the developing countries, 
and with it, an increase of capital import. “Development” consists 
in raising the real per capita income and life expectancy in the 
first place, but should be measured from the reduction of massive 
poverty. To this end there is an additional programme: “For 
several years now the Bank and the countries it serves have been 
striving to develop effective strategies for dealing directly with the 
poorest elements in society.” It is directed at the small peasants, 
and the impoverished rural and urban population." 

While assessing McNamara’s argument and strategies, we 
have to see if the postulated connection between economic growth 
and development exists and whether it is realizable. McNamara’s 
central thesis is incompatible with development, in the sense of 
overcoming poverty. Further, the level of capital and the level of 
the peasant have been treated separately in the development policy 
and in academic analysis, although they are, in effect, closely 
linked to each other. Hence development policy-makers complain 
about the poverty of the rural population and the slums, and 
organize programmes for remedy. At the same time they carry 
out strategies for “economic growth” (at the level of capital), 
which actually set the conditions for massive poverty. The acade- 
mic analyses concern themselves either with the international 
movements of capital and the development and analysisof accu- 
mulation models, or with the mode of life, production or reproduc- 
tion of the small peasant, wage labourers and slum population. 
In political economy also the close connection between these two 
levels is often left out. 

McNamara touches on these two levels, and advocates, with 
his central thesis, that the two levels belong together. In this 
respect, aS on some other points, he is ahead of conventional 
analyses. Only the way he sees the connection—that programmed 
economic growth as described by him would bring about social 
progress—does not correspond to the reality but to the ideologi- 
cal legitimation of this reality. 

What have population growth, international trade and 
absolute poverty to do with each other? McNamara’s speech con- 
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sists of three parts, each of which introduces a set of development 
measures.® In the first part he argues for the necessity for birth 
control, In the second part, suggestions for the improvement of the 
world market integration of developing countries and for raising 
the credit performance on the part of industrialized countries are 
made, The third part refers to the specific programme for the 
attack on absolute poverty. The speech is amazingly consistent in 
its construction, but McNamara fails to realize this consistency in 
his arguments. The three parts are left unconnected to each other. 
The only connecting link is his still fairly abstract starting thesis 
that economic growth leads to development. 


POPULATION GROWTH 


In dealing with the problem of population growth and 
overpopulation, McNamara follows a “good weather” strategy: 
the development policy has many successes to record, especially 
the expansion of the average life expectancy, although this has 
given rise to an “unintended side-effect—the population began to 
grow at unacceptably high- rates.” The reason lies in the reduction 
of death rates. What has to be done is “to bring the birth rates 
more rapidly into balance with death rates”, that is, to carry out 
birth control. What McNamara here calls “side-effect” is in reality 
the decisive and main effect of this type of development, Over- 
population is not accidental, the result of, so to speak, a pure 
biological imbalance between birth and death rates. Rather, it 
obeys the same Jaw as economic growth, the success of which 
McNamara would like to see appreciated. 

When he speaks of an unacceptable rate of population 
growth, it means that there are too many beings in relation to 
existing food supply. As in the calculation of per capita income, 
there is a delusion that all human beings have equal access to the 
means necessary for existence. Through this, the problem of 
unequal distribution is pushed aside. 

Each mode of production has its own population law which 
is defined according to the property and production relations. To 
apply the principle of the appropriating mode of life, where the 
human beings themselves appropriate the existing resources through 
hunting and gathering and which allows a definite amount of food 
supply for a definite number of human beings, to the capitalist 
mode of production will be absurd. The latter is especially distin- 
-guished by the fact that it has developed the productive forces 
which could enable man to have control over nature. As soon as 
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the appropriating mode of production has been passed, there can 
be no question of absolute surplus of human beings in relation to 
existing food supply; there can only be a relative surplus in rela- 
tion to the given property and production relations. Hence we 
speak of “relative surplus population”. 


In capitalism, property and production relations are charac- 
terized by the fact that the majority of the population lacks pro- 
perty, while a minority possesses the means of production. The 
majority of the population possesses only labour power. They are 
capable of obtaining the necessary food supply through work only 
if they are successful in selling their labour power to the owners of 
the means of production. Otherwise they are jobless and hence 
without any means. We characterize this relative surplus popula- 
tion within the capitalist mode of production as the “industrial 
reserve army”, because the separation of direct producers from 
their instruments of work and their dependence on the sale of their 
labour power to those who own the means of production, result 
from industrial development." 


The high proportion of self-owning producers, peasants and 
craftsmen, especially in the developing countries, under the present 
conditions of capitalist world economy, is a different matter. The 
relation which determines society is no longer the direct producers’ 
ownership of the means of production, but the capital relation. 
In the developing countries of today, there is neither production 
for self-sufficiency, nor can the simple commodity mode of produc- 
tion maintain itself. The way whereby this mode of production 
is reproduced, namely, the exchange of equivalents, has been des- 
troyed through the linkage to the capitalist market. Thus we also 
have before us a capitalist-dominated milieu in the developing 
countries, which means that the laws of surplus population are to 
be determined according to the laws of the capitalist mode of 
production. 


The question which has now to be asked is: Why is the 
relative surplus population in the countriès of the capitalist peri- 
phery of a more devastating dimension than that in the centre? 
The reason is to be found in the different requirements of the cap- 
italist development and the different points in time at which in- 
dustrialization was instituted. The highly industrialized countries of 
today executed this far-reaching development as colonial and im- 
perialist ruling powers. This was made possible through the pillage 
of the colonies and dependent countries. Industrialization in the 
developing countries started ata time when the capitalist mode 
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of production, especially its specific development of productive 
forces, had already reached a high level. And industrialization 
with highly developed technology in societies which were largely 
agricultural with little division of labour, distorted the machine- 
worker relation too much in favour of machines. Since industrial 
products are much cheaper, other simple forms of production are 
consequently destroyed. The labour force set free as a result is, 
however, much too big in relation to that needed for industrial 
production. 

This problem is not a temporary or epochal condition. The 
relative surplus population of the developing countries today is 
comparable to that of the early stages of industrialization of the 
centre inthe nineteenth century in its dimension but not in its 
formation. There, it was a fluctuating industrial reserve army 
which could be absorbed through the gradually accomplished 
technological development, especially in the energy and infrastruc- 
ture industries (mining, road construction and so on), as wellas ` 
through migration to the colonies. In the developing countries 
today, it is a structurally stagnating industrial reserve army, since 
all these outlets are obstructed. In both cases the same law is 
acting but the effect is different on account of the historical coin- 
cidence of industrialization and a late-capitalist, international 
system. The concept of the marginal mass, namely, the marginal 
poles, has been coined for this specific manifestation of the 
industrial reserve army.’ 

In contrast to the earlier concepts of marginality what is 
crucial to this perspective is the association with the capitalist 
accumulation process. The marginal mass is no longer seen as 
being outside the capitalist system; rather, the causes of its existence 
are attributed to capitalist requirements themselves. However, 
Nun and Quijano regressed at the very end when they labelled the 
marginal mass, namely the marginal pole, as being dysfunctional 
for capitalist accumulation in its totality. The idea in this view 
can be traced back to the concept of peripheral capitalism. It has 
been understood as capitalism sui generis,a deformed or degen- 
erate form of real capitalism (of thc centre). Such interpretations 
and the concept of structural heterogeneity must be rejected as 
analytically unfruitful. The worldwide late-capitalist system forms, 
in its totality, the capitalist mode of production, The accumu- 
lations in the centre and in the periphery are one and the same 
process. 

The marginal mass is functional for capitalist accumulation 
in its totality in two respects: 1) It lowers the living standard of 
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the total working population and 2) it becomes exploitable to an 
increasing degree (the marginals become a source of surplus labour 
as soon as they work in order to survive). Therefore,.it will not 
do to place the marginal mass -even if the misleading point of 
view of its functionality is used—outside the valuation of capital. 
The valuation of capital is the cause of marginalization and 
the existence of the marginal mass in turn services the capital 
valuation process. Therefore, in accordance ' with the concept of 
real subsumption (subsumption under capital through wage labour) 
it will be in order to speak of marginal subsumption. At the same 
time the use of this concept takes into account capitalist relations 
of production.” 


In summary, McNamara’s view can be objected to on the 
ground that the relative surplus population of the present world- 
wide capitalist system is not the consequence of a natural imbalance 
between birth and death rates, but a consequence of the process 
of capital valuation. Its existence contributes both to the improve- 
ment of the conditions for and to capital valuation itself. 


INTERNATIONAL CAPITAL, COMMODITY MARKET 


The second of McNamara’s proposed strategies, which 
constitutes the principal item of the entire development policy, is 
the increased integration of developing countries in the interna- 
tional capital and commodity traffic through increase in the export 
of manufactured goods from the developing countries and the 
increase of credit volumes in the form of public aid for these 
countries. In McNamara’s opinion, there is no danger of this 
leading to a debt crisis. 

To assess the consequences of the integration of the develo- 
ping countries into the world market, a series of analyses under 
the concept of “peripheral capitalism”, ‘‘dependent reproduction” 
and “unequal exchange” has been made. The conclusion they 
have arrived atisin direct contradiction to McNamara’s. The 
damage done to the developing countries is estimated to be higher 
than the gains. Amin and Senghaas came to the conclusion that 
instead of a further integration, dissociation or uncoupling from 
the-world market and international capital is advisable.1! Accor- 
ding to their prognosis, the imbalanced national reproduction 
structure can never be corrected without this step. With increased 
manufacturing within the countries, the dependence only shifts 
from reliance on the import of finished goods to that of means 
of production, particularly technology. With this, a national 
accumulation spiral incorporating the working population as wage 
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labourers and a minimum corresponding rise in the general stand- 
ard of living will never be possible. The transfer of profit from 
the peripheries to the centre, the unequal exchange mediated 
through the terms of trade and the use of a highly qualified tech- 
nology not fitting into social relations, would consequently be 
perpetuated. 


This argument which has gained increasing weight in 
academic treatment - of the problems of developing countries? has 
been completely ignored by McNamara. He probably sees no 
reason to consider it since it does not matter at the political level, 
except perhaps within the framework of a self-reliant policy. Even 
then it affects only a few production sectors and does not matter 
at the political level, except perhaps within the framework of a 
self-reliant policy. Even then it affects only a few production sect- 
ors and does not put world market integration into question. Mc- 
Namara insists on the old strategy even though he admits that it 
has not brought forth the desired results. This, however, is not 
seen as being linked to the structure of world market relations. 
On the contrary, he is concerned with the rehabilitation of the old 
model which is seen as being faulty only because it has, not been 
consistently and broadly implemented: ‘‘In summary then, the 
goals of expanded trade and greater access to capital—and the 
policy actions that will make this possible—are key ingredients of 
accelerated economic growth in the developing countries.” 


The plea for the continuation of the hitherto existing policy 
contains, however, a qualitatively new element—the support for 
` an increased export of manufactured goods from the developing 
to the industrial countries. This approach had already been 
adopted by McNamara in his 1976 speech in Manila. It can be 
labelled as the third stage or a variation of the dependent import- 
‘export model. 


The classical model—import of finished goods and the 
export of raw materials—passed, so to speak, naturally to the next 
stage of import substitution. It was brought about by the detach- 
ment to some extent from the world market because of the world 
economic crisis, the second world war and the Korean war. The 
national capitals could be channelled to the establishment of pro- 
duction plants in their own countries for once-imported (durable) 
consumer goods. Import substitution was formulated as a develop- 
ment policy in the sixties when the transnational capital had 
already burst-in profitably upon the national production plants. 
Thus the present model—export of manufactured goods—is based 
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on structures that were already existing. Here, two types of deve- 
lopment could be distinguished: 


1) In countries where the import substituting industrializa- 
tion had already taken place, export orientation is a logical 
outcome and may be considered‘as the second phase of import 
substitution. 


2) In the second group, mostly smaller countries, the clas- 
sical import-export model continues to work (in Latin America 
they have been called Banana Republics), although in a few 
regions (Hong Kong, Taiwan, Republic of Korea, Singapore) 
it is already relieved by the latest phase. 


If the main motive of the transnational enterprises for 
investing in production plants in the bigger developing countries 
and in the smaller countries which are linked to a common market 
is to secure their own share of the market and prevent others from 
getting a part of it in future, then the better utilization of these 
industrial plants through the export of their products can only be 
in their interest.3 This way it becomes possible for them to take 
full advantage of low wages, which, up to now, has mainly the 
function of compensating for low capacity utilization. This orienta- 
tion emerges by itself as a consequence of ane of the development 
processes so long as the import-substituting industrialization does 
not lead, as expected, to a balanced national reproduction struc- 
ture, a general raising of the standard of living and corresponding 
expansion of the internal markets, but to an even more dependent 

„reproduction and polarization of the income stratds. That is why 
representatives of transnational enterprises are insistently urging 
the metropolitan countires to lift restrictions on the import of 
good from the developing countries. 


The latest variation of the import-export model can best be 
seen in small countries whére there is cheap labour to be made 
use of (the so-called runaway industries). They do not supply to the 
market in the region but to the industrial countries. The branches 
of industries which are displaced are those whose technology, in 
the given state of development, is relatively labour intensive, for 
example, textile and clothing industries, precision machines, 
electrical equipment—precisely those parts of the ample produc- 
tion process which require the most labour. The problem arising 
from this development is that the developing countries become 
even more dependent on the highly industrialized countries than 
ever before. The worst aspect of it is that the populations of the 
developing countries become important not as consumers, but only 
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as producers. This means that it becomes unimportant to raise 
their standard of living in order to increase the sale of commodi- 
ties for national capitalist reproduction. The tendency in the new 
model is to concentrate ou extraction instead of productive invest- 
ments, thus resembling the old import-export model. 


The potential for an export-based investment policy of 
foreign capitals improves considerably because of the trade and 
balance of payment difficulties of most of the developing countries. 
They force these countries to Jift-restrictions on foreign capital 
investment and promote exports through subsidies, namely, tax 
remissions for exporters who already enjoy the advantage of low 
wages. Therefore, McNamara’s argument that a debt crisis could 
be avoided is true only in an absolutely narrow sense. In a broader 
sense, the consequences of indebtedness assume a critical, if not 
catastrophic, character. The negotiations for debt servicing, 
Special Drawing Rights and new credit, on which the IMF and 
the World Bank insist, provide the multinational capital with a 
better access to the respective countries, and these may lead to the 
cancellation of “useless” public expenditures, especially those on 
social policy. Hence Cheryl Payer gives her book on IMF and the 
Third World, the title, The Debt Trap. Payer analyses the mani- 
pulations of the IMF (and the World Bank) and their consequences 
in the Philippines, Indonesia, Indo-China, Yugoslavia, Brazil, 
Chile, Ghana and Democratic People’s Republic of Korea. More 
recently, similar consequences have been observed in England, 
Italy, Mexico and Portugal. There is also the recent austerity pro- 
gramme forced on Peru which has led to a worsening of produc- 
tion crisis and an increase in mass misery and mass protest.¥ 


To summarize, this section of McNamara’s speech and the 
new elements mentioned by him—increase in the export of manu- 
factured goods from the developing countries, interception of the 
debt crises through new debt transfers—are in fact not substanti- 
ally new. Rather, it is the continuation of hitherto existing policy 
(and economic structures already in practice) through other means. 
It results in greater import-export plundering.6 McNamara, in 
accordance with the need to resolve the present valuation difficul- 
ties, heralds the next phase of imperialism, which manifests itself 
as the new international division of labour. 


ABSOLUTE POVERTY ° 
The third strategy suggested by McNamara for achieving 


development appears to be entirely directed towards the needs of 
the poor stratas of the population. It is also seemingly separated 
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from the interests of the big capital, According to McNamara, 
the ways “in which basic human needs can be met earlier in the 
development process” must be found. This approach. has in the 
meantime become the programme of the World Bank: “To the 
extent that the poor possess some tangible assets, however meagre, 
it is possible to help them become more productive... .” 


This strategy means really a new orientation of the World 
Bank policy. It was first introduced in McNamara’s 1973 annual 
speech to the Board of Governors in Nairobi. Here McNamara 
introduces the concept of absolute poverty as against relative 
poverty: “Relative poverty means simply that a few countries - 
are less well-off than others or that some citizens of a country have 
less. weaJth than their neighbours. Absolute poverty, on the other 
hand, is characterised by a state of degarding life conditions such 
as disease, illiteracy, malnutrition and neglect, and the victims of 
this poverty are unable to satisfy the most basic of their human 
needs.” About 40 percent of the population in the developing 
countries, the larger part of which isin the rural areas, may be - 
so affected. Some rural poverty is due essentially to the low pro- 
ductivity of the peasants and it is necessary to increase their 
productivity in order to alleviate absolute poverty. As the most 
important measure for this, McNamara names land and rent 
reforms, credits for the “small farmers”, the application of a cheap 
and simple technology and the construction of roads, warehouses, 
market places and schools. 


The programme for the attack on absolute poverty has been, 
up to now, mainly concentrated on the agricultural sector. However, 
McNamara announced in 1977 a stronger consideration for the non- 
farmers, poor rural and slum population in the World Bank pro- 
gramme, even though they will not be given the same importance as 
the measures for-the “small farmers”. Both the developing countries 
themselves and the Bank have had less experience in creating 
off-farm earning opportunities and in assisting cottage industries 
and small-scale entrepreneurs. Our analysis of this section of 
McNamara’s speech on the strategy against absolute poverty will, 
therefore, refer mainly to the agricultural sector and peasant 
production.” 


The shift to absolute poverty is astonishing, especially for 
the critics of the World Bank policy. From their knowledge of the 
World Bank policy, it is difficult for these critics to believe that 
the Bank should now suddenly think of concerning itself with the 
poorest of the poor, which constitutes the majority of the world 
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population. The tenor of their analysis is therefore to prove that 
the new shift is only an eyewash. 


Ernest Feder argues that 1) in reality the World Bank uses 
only a minimum portion of its credit for agricultural programmes; 
2) even this portion may in no way be actually meant for the 
“small farmers”. Rather it is meant to benefit the middle to the 
larger farmers. The reason for this is that only this way can a 
good bargain be made. Credits for “small farmers” would mean 
losing money.!8 Hence Feder sees the whole programme against 
absolute poverty as weak, since the actual operation would only 
lead to a greater differentiation within the rural population with 
enterprise and accumulation on the one side and further marginali- 
zation on the other. 

` Susan George sees the new style of the World Bank as being 
politically motivated, namely, to contain the socially explosive 
potential of the impoverished masses, by giving them hope. In 
her opinion, this is a middle course between total breakdown and 
revolution, It will, however,not work since the programme is 
aimed again at the creation of development enclaves. It may bring 
about a rural progress which is unachievable for the country as a 
whole, and to which the country has no cogent relationship.” 


Profitable Investment 


Both the authors assume that the World Bank representa- 
tives are deliberately deceiving us and raising false hopes. Their. 
mistake is that they see the ideology of the World Bank apologists 
as a deliberate deception and not as a reflection of economic inter- 
est, that is, as a socially necessary false consciousness. Further, in 
order to believe in their own humanity, the bourgeoisie have to 
veil their profit interest from themselves. The World Bank pro- 
gramme is in fact directed at absolute poverty, especially’ the 
peasants. The goal to increase the productivity of these ‘‘self- 
employed producers” actually exists. Feder and George lack the 
knowledge which the World Bank has, namely, that it can be pro- 
fitable to invest on the poor. 


Feder also assumes that in future too the Bank will spend 
only a small portion on the agricultural sector, and even that 
mainly for the large enterprises and the middle and rich peasants. 
Contrary to this, the programme for rural development has re- 
ceived more funds than any other. The proportion for the ‘‘small 
farmer” projects seems in fact to be higher than what Feder has 
expected. In 1970, the funds for agricultural projects constituted 
18.1 percent of the total funds, in 1972, 14.7 percent, rising to 
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32.7 percent in 1977 (Table I). As pointed out by McNamara, in 
1978, the 40 percent increase in credits for the agricultural sector 
planned for the last five-year period, has been far surpassed. It 
has reached 145° percent. Similarly, the projected 70 percent of 
the agricultural projects, which should include a component for 
peasants, had also reached 75 percent, with the component for 
peasants amounting to more than half of the funds (Table IJ). 


TABLE II 


Worp Bang Crepits—RecIon-wise (million $) 


1969-73 1974 1975 1976 1977 
WEST AFRICA 177.5 281.7 424.2 450.1 392.1 
Agriculture ` 30.6 81.0 323.0 92.2 152.1 
` (17.2) (28.8) (76.1) (20.5) (41,3) 
Small farmer projects — “2.6 108.5 53.5 72.6 
(3.2) (33.6) (58.0) (44.8) 
EAST AFRICA : 214.0 408.4 656.4 440.6 572.2 
Agriculture 54,5 120.9 © 124.2 93.4 199.8 
(25,5) (29.6) (18.9) `- (21.2) (34.9) 
Small farmer projects — 29.5 28.0 32.4 31.0 
(24.4) (22.5) (34.7) (15.6) 
SOUTH ASIA 479.5 657.9 1,189.6 1,349.2 1,164.2 
Agriculture 108.1 150.0 400.1 345.5 451.0 
(22.5) (22.8) (33.6) (25.6) (38.7) 
Small farmer projects ~ 51.0 144.0 31.5 210.0 
i {34.0} - (36.0) (81.) (46.6) 
EAST ASIA, PACIFIC 381.6 703.9 976.4 1458.5 1475.0 
Agriculture 88.2 189.5 193.0 470.0 522.5 
{23.1)- (26.9) (19.8) (32.2) (35.4) 
Small farmer projects _ 105.0 — 68.5 102.5 
(55.4) (14.6) (19.6) 
EUROPE, NEAR EAST, 
NORTH AFRICA 581.2 1,338.5 1,434.2 1,485.6 1,570.1 
Agriculture 111.2 191.0 395.3 ` 402.0 429.5 
(19.1) (14.3) (27.6) (27.1) (27.4) 
Small farmer project — 44.0 120.2 120,0 106.0 
* (23.0) (30.4) (29.9) (24.7) 
LATIN AMERICA, 
CARIBBEAN 706.4 923.2 1,215.0 1,448.4 1,893.2 
Agriculture 109.2 223.5 422.0 224.5 507.0 
(15.4) (24.2) (34.7) (15.5) (26.8) 
Small farmer projects — ' 98.9 399.0 146.5 327.5 
(44.2) (94.5) (65.4) (64.6) 


Nores: 1) The classification under ‘small farmer” projects does not follow definite 
criteria. In the World Bank reports, summaries in the form of short write-' 
ups are given. Based on these we decide whether a given project is to be 
classified under ‘small farmer” or “non-small farmer” projects. Thus a 
certain arbitrariness is not excluded. . 


2) Figures in brackets are the percentages. 
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Apart from the resonating undertone of beneficience, the 
World Bank theoreticians provide sufficiently numerous arguments 
for the profitability of such investments. Lester Brown, of the Over- 
seas Development Council, the United States development agency, 
which cooperates closely with the World Bank, mentions what 
constitutes the main reason for the interest in the poor: “Indeed, 
idle manpower constitutes a valuable but waste resource.... That 
this will simultaneously help to meet world food needs (keeping 
food prices lower for everyone) ... is a further incentive for pursu- 
ing such a strategy.’° Under the title, “The Need for Investment 
in the Poor”, two World Bank experts, Ahluwalia and Chenery, 
write: “While this strategy has shortrun cost to the upper-income 
groups, in the long run they may even benefit from the ‘tricle-up’ 
effects of greater productivity and purchasing power of the poor.’ 
In his Nairobi speech, McNamara mentions not only the political 
but also the economic side of this phenomenon: “A continual 
increase in inequality gives rise to a growing danger for the politi- 
cal stability....In the Jong run this development will be an 
advantage for the privileged, as also for the poor.” 

It is obvious that the investment in the poor is supposed to 
benefit the privileged. What has to be explained is the mechanism 
through which these benefits are realized. This problem is not the 
only question which emerges in relation to the World Bank policy; 
even more important is the evaluation of the function of the peas- 
ants, other private owning producers and the so-called surplus 
population in capitalist accumulation. Both neoclassical and 
Marxian economics have no categories with which they can come 
to grips with the subsumption of these workers under capital and 
capitalist valuation. This absence of concept has to be understood, 
especially in the Marxist-Leninist approach in political economy, 
against the background of the thesis that peasants and craftsmen 
are private-owning producers who, as remnants of the precapita- 
list mode of production, would disappear with capitalist pene- 
tration. This, however, contradicts historical evidence. These 
sectors in the developing countries, in the form they exist today, 
have emerged only with capitalist development. If one refrains 
from treating the majority of the world population as an economic 
residual category, then its simultaneous expansion with capitalist 
expansion points to the need to analyse it together with the capital 
valuation process. 

From this point of view it is striking that the new strategy 
of the World Bank is not to create jobs in industrial plants. Rather, 
it seems to go back to precapitalist forms of production, insofar 
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as the direct producers should become owners. This fact points to 
three things: 


e 


1) Itis apparently clear from this development policy itself 
that an absorption of the unemployed through real subsump- 
tion is not possible, and also, as we shall see, not opportune, 
as is implicitly implied here. 


2) For reasons relating to the entire structure of the World 


Bank, this form of production must also at least cover costs, 
if not be profit-giving. Otherwise, such a programme would 
_not be implemented. 


3) The fact that the World Bank promotes the reestablish- 


ment of workers who are at the same time owners of means, 


of production, should help to make it clear. that these forms 
of production do not always mean precapitalist forms of 
production. Rather they are forms of production which are 
particularly exploitable for the accumulation process. 


(To be concluded) 


For the functioning and role of [MF and the World Bank, see Cheryl Payer, The 
Debt Trap: The IMF and the Third World, Penguin. 1974; Rainer Tetzlaff, “Multina- 
tionale Entwicklungspolitik und die Entwicklungspolitik der internationalen 
Organisationen am Beispiel der Weltbank”, in Handbuck 2, Unterentwicklung, Reihe 
Politische Okonomie, Geschinte und Kritik, EVA, Frankfurt / Koln,. 1975, pp 
349-379. 


All quotations from McNamara’s speeches to the Board of Governors are taken from - 


corresponding special publications of the World Bank. 

A further argument of McNamara attempts to play down the expectation placed on 
development which the hitherto existing development policy highly values, so as to 
make its failure less obvious.’ It concerns the ‘misguided and unrealistic expécta- 
tions”, if the “closing of the gap between industrial and developing countries” is 
set as the goal: “For the developing notions to make closing the gap their primary 
development objective is simply a prescription for needless frustrations, ... This 
goal is also today not feasible.” He further adds: “What is more important as 


an objective is to seek to narrow the gaps between themselves and the developed ° 


nations in terms of the quality of life: in nutrition, literacy, life expectancy and 
the physical and social environment.” 

“Accelerated growth is a necessary condition of development. But it is not in itself 
a sufficient condition. Little can be done without growth. But much, unfortunately, 
can be left undone even with growth.” However, he sticks to the thesis that existing 
policy for accelerated growth rate is correct. 

“The strategies which are now emerging must, of course, be applied in very differ- 
ent ways for different poverty groups. What is effective for the small farmer with 
half a hectare of land in the countryside may be irrelevant for the unemployed 
labourers in the urban slums. We do know what to do. We must design an effective 
overall development strategy that can both accelerate economic growth and channel 
more of the benefits of that growth towards meeting the basic human needs of the 
absolute poor.” 

These arein Chapters II, III and IV where the main development strategies are 
introduced, 
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MarxjEngels-Werke: Das Kapital, Erster Band, Berlin, 1962, Chapter 23. 
Eric Hobsbawm, “La marginalidad social en la historia de la industrializacion 
europa”, Revista Latinamericana de Sociologia, No 2, 1969, pp 237-247. 


Jose Nun, ‘‘Superpoblacion relativa ejercito industrial de reserva y masa marginal”, 


Revista Letinamericana de Sociologia, No 2, 1969, pp 178-236; Anibal Quijano, ‘‘Mar- 
ginaler Pol de Wirtschaft und marginalisierte Arbeitskraft’’, in Dieter Senghaas 
(hrsg), Peripherer Kapitalismus, Frankfurt, 1974, pp 298-341. 

For a more precise application of the concept of marginal subsumption, see Veronica 
Bennholdt-Thomsen, ‘Los campesinos de las relaciones de production del capitalismo 


periferico”’, Historia y sociedad, No 10, 1976, Mexiko, pp 29-38. 


a 


a) 


b) 


c) 


Samir Amin, Die ungleiche Entwicklung, Hamburg, 1975; Dieter Senghaas, Wellwirts- 
chaftsordnung und Entwicklungspolitik, Pladoyer fur Dissoziation, Frankfurt, 1977. 

H P Neuhoff shows in his article, ‘‘Pladoyer fur cinen arbeitsorientierten Entwick- 
lungsweg”’ (1977), that such considerations need not be limited to an abstract and 
general level; they can be translated into development strategies, 

McNamara’s June 1976 speech, p 14; Folker Frobel, Jurgen Heinrichs und Otto 
Kreye, Die neue internationale Arbeitsteilung, Reinbek bei Hamburg, 1977, pp 312, 
382, 384. 


Andre Gunder Frank, ‘Weltkrise und Unterentwicklung”’, IAB, Jg 1, No I, Mai 
1977, Hannover, pp 13-30; Frobel, Heinrichs and Kreye, Ibid, p 574. 

Edgar Furst, Christina Gebhardt und Abbrecht Koschiitzke, “Die Geschichte vom 
IWF und den Massen: Der Fall {Peru 1977", Lateinamerika, Analysen und Berichte 
2, Berlin, 1978, pp 141-164, 


“The truth is, of course, that these policy actions are in the larger interest of both 
the developed and developing nations. The increased imports from the developing 
countries would be matched by increased exports from the developed countries. Thus 
the expanded trade would benefit both consumers and producers in the industrialized 
countries, and would expand incomes in the less-advantaged countries.” 
In my opinion, there can hardly be any broader programmes in non-agricultural 
sectors, It is the special conditions of agricultural production which make such 
programmes economically desirable and useful. Land is not a means of production 
but necessary precondition for production which is limited by nature. This brings 
with it various consequences which modify the, capitalist laws in agricultural pro- 
duction as against the manufacturing industry: 
It means that land is not produceable and also cannot be increased or sold as one 
pleases. The effective mechanisms for competition here are different from that in 
the manufacturing industry. Most important is that it is not in the interest of the 
industrial capital if landownership is concentrated in a few hands, since this can 
lead to a monopolist increase in the cost of foodstuffs. It is against this back- 
ground that land reform programme is to be understood. 


Land shapes the technological development of the means of production for agri- 
culture, insofar as total mechanization and machineries with large capacity are 
opposed by particular difficulties set up by nature. 

Of special importance to the World Bank programme is the fact that land need 
not be calculated as a cost since it is either already in the peasants’ ownership or 
allocate through land distribution by the national government. The following 
statement from McNamara is to be understood also from this point of view: ‘To 
the extent that the poor possess some tangible assets, however meagre—a small 
farm, a cottage industry, or a small-scale commercial operation in the urban 
sector—it is possible to help them to become more productive through better 
access to credit, extension assistance and production inputs”. 


The other point is that only agricultural production allows a certain flexibility 
in the renumeration of Jabour power. This is most important here since the 
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nourishment which the producer provides himself can serve as a last security for 
existence. 
Ernest Feder, “La pequana revolucion verde de McNamara”, Comercio Exterior, 
Juli 1976. 
Susan George, Wie die anderen sterben, Berlin, 1978, p 183. 
Lester R Brown, By Bread Alone, New York/Washington, 1974, p 225. 
Holis Chenery, Monteh S Ahluwalia, C L G Bill, John H Duloy and Richard Jolly, 
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was that in some experiments people were made to contribute for 
their local health schemes which only furthered their exploitation 
and deprived them of their due share in the national resources. 
There were some, however, who pointed out that the delivery of 
primary health care is essentially a political question which can 
be solved only if the socio-economic and political forces determin- 
ing the health status and health services are remoulded. One such 
group was the Dag Hammarskjold ‘Foundation. A- special com- 
mittee of the Foundation has, right from its inception, broadly 
reflected the liberal opinion with an occasional hint of the radical. 
While its liberalism certainly makes it more appealing compared 
to the cold and schematic attitudes of the various United Nations 
bodies, it still suffers from the limitations of its liberal ideology, 
particularly when it proclaimed establishment of-self-reliance and 
economic and social independence of the Third World countries as 
its objective. i 


Three Aspects fo 


For some time now, the Foundation has been trying to 
explore how the ideas of primary health care can become a part 
of an alternative health service and how such an alternative health 
service can be evolved as part of a total development programme 
for the Third World. The Foundation’s approach to the question - 
of alternatives in health, therefore, can be analysed only in relation ` 
to its general framework of development. Since 1973 the Foundation 
has been working on the need to redefine the goals, scope and con- 
tent of development. Its understanding of the process is reflected in 
its approach to development which is ‘‘of every man and woman— 
of the whole man and woman—and not just the growth of things, 
which are merely means. Development geared to the satisfaction of 
needs beginning with the basic needs of the poor who constitute the 
world’s majority at the same time, development to ensure the huma- 
nisation of man by the satisfaction of his needs for expression, cre- 
ativity, conviviality.and for deciding his own destiny.”? Its experts 
working on varied subjects have also made concerted efforts at deve- 
loping alternatives in the sphere of production and the use of reso- 
urces, science and technology, community services, planning and 
management, and social alternatives. This whole gamut of ideas 
has been presented as .‘‘another development”—the path which 
alone; according to them, can' lead mankind out of its present crisis. 
of confrontation -between rich and poor-nations,into the new inter- 
national order. In 1975 the Foundation propounded the concept of 
another development in its. report entitled What Now? It proposed 
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a conceptual framework of another development with three main 
components defined as i) development geared to the satisfaction 
needs beginning with removal of poverty, ii) endogenous and 
self-reliant development, that is, relying on the strength of the 
societies which undertake it and iii) development which is in 
harmony with environment. It recognized the existence of classes 
and their vested interests both at national and international levels, 
the need for the poor to organize and assert themselves and the 
linkage of local development with international relations. It 
rejected the myth of limited world resources against its demogra- 
phic growth and professed possibilities of growth if it was of 
another kind. Above all, it recognized that “the contradiction bet- 
ween the privileged of both the worlds should not conceal the con- 
tradiction between the exploiters and the exploited within each 
society. The latter and principal contradiction will often be more 
difficult to overcome than the former, which is secondary insofar 
as the exploitation of the poor is essential to the existence of the 
rich in each society.” In discussing the requirements of another 
development the report puts forward two propositions: i) structural 
transformation and ii) immediate action which is necessary and 
possible. The importance of the unity of these elements was 
emphasized but its actual exercise was conspicuously missing 
throughout the discussion on the conceptual framework of another 
development. Accepting in principle the theme that the satisfac- 
tion of material needs of people in isolation from psychological 
and political needs is neither possible nor consistent with another 
development on the pretext of sheer necessity of survival and large- 
scale deprivation in the Third World, the argument was turned on 
to the problem of scarcity of resources. It was argued that absolute 
scarcity was not the reason for the poverty of the Third World 
“but rather their distribution, traditional mechanisms fostering 
nequality having been aggravated by an indiscriminate imitation 
of the pattern of the industrialised societies.”*= In so doing, how- 
ever, the crucial issue of why this inequal distribution and indiscri- 
minate imitation existed was sidetracked and attention focussed 
only on treatment of symptoms of poverty like scarcity of food, 
education and health services. The causes of poverty which lay in 
the actual control of resources of the world and the social 
mechanisms of such a control did not receive the attention that 
they deserved. The result of this imbalance was that in the require- 
ments for another development, structural changes assumed a 
secondary place while cooperation and goodwill of the rich 
countries and their aid programmes occupied the centre of the 
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stage. This certainly was a lopsided effort to promote an endo- 
genous self-reliant development which is in harmony with the 
environment and geared to the, satisfaction of the needs of the 
people in the Third World. Such a transformation actually requi- 
red an examination of the productive processes and basic social 
relations keeping in mind the principal contradiction between the 
vested interests of the rich and the poor and their relative strengths 
within the Third World countries and the interests of the more 
powerful nations of the world. - 


Major Limitations 


Thus it appears that the Dag Hammarskjold Foundation’s 
approach to development suffered from four major limitations. 
First, undermining the crucial role of the principal contradiction— 
the class conflicts at the national level—it posed the global problem 
of today as one of rich nations against the poor nations. It thus 
simplified the very complex problem of not only different levels but . 
also of different kinds of development and class tensions in diffe- 
rent nations and their cumulative impact on the progress of each 
one of these nations. Second, it assumed that the big powers shall 
accept the principle of interdependence and agree to help the 
underdeveloped countries—according to the latter’s needs—and 
lower their own material standards of living to release resources 
for others. This reflects only a position of value, and not necessa- 
rily a logic since equalization through distribution is the very 
antithesis of profit maximization and capitalist growth. Third, it 

. assumed that the choice before the nations today is between 
“cooperation and world chaos”. The cooperation being possible 
due to the good sense and enlightened self-interest of the rich 
nations, chaos is inevitable if the chance of reconciliation is lost. 
Such an understanding obviouslyignores all the potentialities and 
the creative vigour of the poor and oppressed classes fighting. 
against their oppressors. The fourth is only a corollary of the first 
three. Due to its unbalanced emphasis on the cooperative path to 
another development, the efforts of a few enlightened nations and 
individuals may lose even the small credibility they possess since 
it does not see it in the correct perspective of world power balance 
under which aid and cooperation continue to be weapons of poli- 
tical domination. Due tothis blind dependence neither the 
vulnerability of such an effort nor the conditions required for its 
success are clearly brought out. 

The crux of the problem was that the group failed to grasp 
the essence of inequality within societies which lay in the control and 
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distribution of its wealth and the processes that create this wealth. 
It overlooked the fact that the existence of dispartities between the 
rich and the poor, the problem of quantity and quality in the spheres 
of health, education and welfare were all reflections of this essen- 
tial feature. It also ignored the fact that control and distribution 
of wealth was at the root of all class struggles and political move- 
ments. Therefore, after developing a vision for the future and 
identifying the problems of the present, the process of transforma- 
tion of reality was either sought outside the dynamics of the socio- 
economic structure or through the governments of the Third World 
countries, This tended to make the whole efforts more utopian than 
scientific. 


Ecosocietal Approach 


Two subsequent seminars of the Dag Hammarskjold Founda- 
tion held in 1975 and 1977 dealt exclusively with the problems of 
health and health services. While they clearly brought out the 
interdependence of socio-economic and political factors and the 
health of a people, they shared the conceptual limitations of the 
Foundation. The participants adequately defined the problems of 
health and health services and presented an alternative scheme 
for the future. However, since they did not define the essentia] 
nature of society which influences the processes of change, they 
fell into the same trap when the question of transformation of 
health services and the entire social structure was brought up. The 
existing health service system was identified by them as a complex 
of service, education, training and political factors. It was accep- 
ted that the existing health service system was incorrect for a variety 
of reasons and hence must be changed. The need for political 
action for change was also recognized. Then two propositions 
were put forward, one that identified the elite as the intervening 
political force for change, and the other that identified working 
class as the political force for change. Both propositions, however, 
failed to see the transfoming political force inits dynamic relation- 
ship with the socio-economic structure. In the process, they failed 
to fully comprehend the implications of the wider socio-economic 
and political system and its contraints on changing the health 
service system. This becomes clear when we look into the proceed- 
ings of the Dag Hammarskjold Foundation’s seminars on health. 


The first seminar produced a joint paper by a select group 
of experts and the second took up a more varied exploration of 
the issues involved. The former concentrated on the health 
problems of the Third World. The group collectively presented an 
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“ecosocietal approach” to health after examining the historical 
evolution and factors determining health in these countries. They 
highlighted the class base of health services in the Third World 

which not only made these services the prerogative of a few but 
also caused alienation of health workers and their training institu-- 
tions from the masses of the pople. It pointed out that the econo- 
mic forces had converted the health service’ system into a market- 
oriented institution in which the public sector served the interests of 
the private dealers and the distribution of services was determined 
by one’s buying capacity and not needs. Due to its class base the 

elite not only got the chance to acquire medical education but 
also made medical education elitist. The western orientation of 
technology, educational content and professionalism made aliena- 

tion of doctors from masses possible and equality in distribution 
of health services for all classes impossible. Another aspect that 
these experts highlighted was the dependency of the health service 

system in the Third World countries on the western world in terms 

of technology, organizaitonal pattern, training, education and re- 
search. This kind of dependency obviously made the health service 

system inadequate for hartdling the health problems of the depen- 

dent countries which lacked the backing of a standard of living | 
and educational status enjoyed by the western world. In such ° 
conditions acceptance of technological answers to social problems 

only distorted medical research, education and services and promp- - 
ted brain drain. According to the experts, the health planning 

in the dependent countries was a failure since the above factors 

had set the frame for planning. Self-interest of the class to which 

planners belonged converted planning into rhetorics devoid of un- 

derstanding of planning processes and the nontechnical factors 

which had to be taken care of. 


Need-based Community Service 


As an alternative to the existing situation, the group pre~, 
sented an approach to health in which health was considered one 
aspect of the developmental process and decisions of radical 
redistribution of resources from the privileged to the underprivile- 
ged would do more for sustained improvements in the standard of 
health than any particular health sector activity. The health service 
was one of the facets of a network of services required for healthy 
living and within the health service system, drastic changes were 
suggested to change the present class base of the health care 
system. These included a shift from emulating foreign models to. 
endogenous technology and its usage, from specialist-oriented to 
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mass-based and need-based community controlled services depro- 
fessionalized and decentralized with people in decision-making 
places. In this alternative approach a system of primary health 
care would be integrated in the general health service scheme which 
would need a new cadre of workers with relevant training and 
social roots in the community. The alternative also envisaged a 
socially reoriented medical education and training, a system of 
continuous education and mobility of cadre and rational health 
planning with people’s involvement and use of scientific tools. 

It is doubtless that if these changes could come about, the 
face of the health service would change radically. However, while 
the majority of the participants affirmed their belief in ‘‘trusting 
people and their abilities’ and ‘‘respect for health culture and 
people’s rights to practise it”, they offered very little clue as to 
how in the Third World countries the political action required for 
“another development” in health might actually materialize. This 
crucial aspect of the problem was taken up by Banerji, one of the 
participants in the seminar, who raised two significant issues, one 
concerning the methodology of evolving an. alternative strategy 
for health services’, and the other, the utility of the alternative 
strategy as an entry point for political change. He adeptly dealt 
with the first issue but in spite of his sound class analysis of the 
health service system he could not escape the utopian optimism 
of the group in dealing with the second. 


Problems of Implementation 


In this seminar as well as elsewhere,’ Banerji poined out that 
the formulation of an alternative health service system was a 
major technical and research challenge. Its central premise should 
be to start with the people and to subordinate technology, research, 
education and service elements of the health service system to the 
felt needs of the people. This required simultaneous and compre- 
hensive study of the various interacting factors which determined 
the nature of the alternatives. These were grouped into several 
areas such as ʻi) the dimensions of the community and its health 
culture, ii) epidemiology of the health problems, iii) development 
of appropriate technologies and healing methods and iv) develop- 
ment of a delivery system. Studies of these areas form the basis of 
the alternative which can be formulated with the help of optimizing 
techniques which can take care of feasibility within the available 
resources, acceptability to the people and efficiency compared to 
the already available methods. As already pointed out, the utility 
of the proposed methodology in formulating an alternative health 
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care system is significant as it is innovative and well suited to the 
problem. Given the inadequacy of the existing health services and 
the widespread nature of health problemsin the Third World 
countries, it can be accepted that even within the given constraints 
of the existing systems, a well formulated alternative health service 
has a good chance of alleviating suffering of the massess arising 
from health problems. Alleviation of suffering will depend on how 
much of the proposed alternative is implemented. Problem there- 
fore arises when the question of implementation of the alter- 
native comes. This in itself is an issue which cannot be easily 
ignored. Specially, with the experience of Indija’s National Tuber- 
culosis Programme (NTP) which, in spite of its conceptual as well 
as technical excellence, failed to inspire the health administrators 
at various levels and could not make an impact on the problem 
of tuberculosis even after a decade of its implementation. The 
reasons for this were the apathy, disinclination and vested interests 
of the professional health workers and administrators. These con- 
straints are as alive today as they were in the past. Even if we 
presume that they are not insurmountable, there still remains a 
number of issues with regard to its utility as a lever for social and 
economic change. Banerji’s view on the utility of health services 
for political action, therefore, needs to be examined. 

`. The essential propositions on the utility of alternative 
strategy put forward by Banerji are. as follows. f 


1) There is a multiplicity of factors that determine health of 
a people on which political forces exhert an overall con- 
trol. 

2) Historically, health services, apart from being instruments 
for alleviation of suffering, have served as political devices 
for exploitation of one class by another. This is reflected 
in the distortions in the health services of the industrial- 
ized countries and.their colonies. 

3) By correcting these distortions and by strengthening the 
alleviation aspectof health services they can be used as 
levers for initiating social and political actions and for 
bringing about social and economic improvement of the 
exploited people. 


Influence of Political Factors 


Historical facts about the influence of the political and 
socio-economic forces on health services substantiate the first two 
propositions. The third arises out of the hope that if the distor- 
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tions whithin the health service system ‘‘are reversed and health 
services are provided to the masses, this could serve as a lever for 
social and economic improvement of the people”. The reversal of 
distortions and the provision of health services to the masses have 
to begin within the prevailing constraints in the country. The 
contention is that alleviation of suffering caused by health prob- 
lems can, in turn, contribute to the “initiation” of political, econo- 
mic and social actions. The only clue as to how this is going to 
happen comes from the closing paragraph in which he suggests 
that by meeting the felt needs of the people such an alternative 
health service is likely to boost the morale of the exploited classes. 
“This is likely to generate self-confidence in them so that they 
actively participate in initiating changes in the other fields too— 
and thereby improve their health status as a part of the overall 
improvement in the political, economic and social status.’’!? 
While this apparently is a very general proposition, the probable 
reasoning behind the hypothesis can be reconstructed by putting 
together the various arguments given in his paper. It has been 
argued that a health service evolved within the principles of 
“another development” becomes a political tool because it affects 
the structure of the system by influencing directly its profit-making 
mechanism and indirectly by encouraging people to act in econo- 
mic and social spheres of life. It provides a model for collective 
action and people’s participation and poses the inherent contra- 
dictions of the health service system before the health workers 
which may politicalize them and offer an entry point for political 
work. Attractive though it may seem, the proposition requires 
scrutiny in order to establish its tenability within a social and 
historical specificity. Since the Indian experience has been the 
basis for evolving this proposition, its analysis too is based on 
Indian conditions. 


Tool in Changing Social Structure 


In tracing the historical background Banerji started with 
the industrialized western nations but confined himself to the 
capitalist nations and their colonies. This has left a considerable 
chunk of industrialized nations in which market mechanisms and 
profit making have not been the prime déterminants for the growth 
of health services. It is worth pointing out that in spite of the 
absence of commercialization, various degrees of ‘‘dependence” of 
the people on health services is noticeable in these nations. This 
shows that dependence itself has two facets, one which is positive 
will continue even ip the absence of distortions and the other which 
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is negative can be removed. The former is the result of the health 
care provided through services, while the latter is created for the 
purpose of exploitation. It is important to keep these two aspects 
of dependence in mind, for only then can we appreciate: the fact 
that dependence and alleviation of suffering are not two opposite 
elements of the health care system as projected in the paper. Dep- 
endence is a universal feature of-health care systems of which the 
elements are alleviation and commercialization and callous iatro- 
genesis. It is clear that dependence due to care may not be exploi- 
tative in economic terms but can play a similar role in social and 
political manoeuvring. The significant fact is that Banerji uses 
the term dependence always in the negative sense without linking 
it with alleviation of suffering. 

Banerji argues that in the health service system of the 
western industrialized nations, the distortions—commercialization, 
dependence, inequality and iatrogenesis—are the results of the 
gradual absorption of the health sector into the fast expanding 
capitalist production process. Health services expanded because 
investment in health services was first a means of assuring steady 
labour supply and profit maximization. Later on, medical techno- 
logy and the birth of health industry opend up a new avenue for 
the growth of capital. These very forces, however, had a devasta- 
ting effect on the colonies where the imperialist powers neither ` 
lacked the supply of labour nor had to face bourgeois democratic or 
working class movements. The little that they did to protect them- 
selves, their armed forces and their collaborators only destroyed 
the local health systems by depriving them of all patronage. The 
national governments of the former colonies did little to strengthen 
the health services to the underprivileged people but only emulated 
the western model. Thus, even here the same distortions are 
making their presence felt. If this analysis is accepted, then its 
‘logical conclusion would be that the distortions in health services : 
are only the manifestations of a malady which has its roots in the 
productive process of the country. Reversing the distortion there- 
fore would amount to‘directly hitting at the roots of the system. 
One wonders whether a government whose existence is dependent 
on the support of the exploiting classes would allow such basic 
reforms in the system. To hope that the hold of market mecha- 
nisms on jthe health industry, the dependence of the services on 
foreign aid, the inequalities in the system of health services and 
iatrogenesis, insofar as they mean profit for some industrialists, can 
be countered by a set of alternative plans is hoping for the impossi- 
ble. The fate of the pious resolve that was read out by India’s 
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Health Minister at the 1974 International Pupulation Conference 
at Bucharest is an example. Detailed plans and innumerable dis- 
cussions preceded the evolution of such a strategy. As a result the 
Planning Commission added the Minimum Needs Programme 
(MNP), the integrated maternal and child health, family planning 
and nutrition programmes to its original programme. But as 
soon as the budget started pinching we saw a 45 percent cut in the 
nutrition programme, an abandoned MNP and the deployment 
of police to look after the family planning programme. Another 
example is the drug policy of the government which, without 
any qualm, shelved the most crucial recommendations of the 
Hathi Committee and decided to give the foreign firms another 
chance to continue to make maximum profit while “the proverbial 
consumer remains where he .has been with no tangible relief in 
sight.”!! In spite of all the rhetorics about deprivation of rural 
areas, the urban services have continued to receive a much higher 
proportion of the health budget than what its size proclaims. Even 
the Sixth Plan with its 20 percent rise in rural health service inputs 
has failed to remove this imbalance.Above all, while primary health 
care is being still considered for the rural masses, cancer and heart 
institutes and sophisticated equipments continue to accumulate 
in the urban areas for the benefit of the urban elites. These exam- 
ples show that attempts to touch the profits of the exploiting 
classes, their control on resources, or their comforts are summarily 
dealt with. One can only hope to introduce corrective measures 
of a less severe nature. For example, it might be possible to intro- 
duce administrative reforms, improvements in education and train- 
ing of health workers, a more liberal and-need-oriented drug policy 
and alternative schemes for improving delivery of health care to 
rural areas. In India some of these reforms have already been 
introduced. But reforms, specially in the welfare sector, have 
always worked as velvet gloves for more stringent economic policies, 
specially when they are no longer considered ‘‘a major threat by 
ruling classes.”!? It appears that while changes in the crucial areas 
of health which might affect the socio-economic base are not 
feasible within the given constraints, the possible liberal reforms 


may not directly hit at the root of the problem but might help to 
stabilize the system. 


Chilean Experience 


The Chilean health services in Allende’s regime and the 
Iranian rural health services started in 1972 are examples of people- 
oriented health programmes. In Chile, Allende’s government intro- 
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duced major reforms in health services which made a majority of 
the professional doctors and the ruling classes very apprehensive. 
The changes were, however, very popular with the majority of 
the population since they were provided services where and when 
needed. These reforms not only democratized the health service 
system by providing services to the working people but also attemp- 
ted to curtail consumption of the services by the upper classes 
by integrating the two medical systems. The democratization was 
a result of popular and community pressures, on the one hand and 
the commiitment of the ruling political parties, on the other. The 
popular pressure was partof the working class movement which 
made possible participation of trade unions, Federation of Chilean 
Women and farmers’ associations in health committees at various 
levels.13 Although the professional narrow interests of the doctors 
were mobilized to strike against Allende in 1973, the reforms in 
health were one of the important reasons for the dramatic success 
of the regime in the first year. 


In Iran a group of well meaning experts evolved a health 
programme. It was hoped that “this will contribute to the realisa- 
tion of his Imperial Majesty’s intentions by suggesting ways 
and means through which a system of comprehensive health may 
be placed at the service of the Iranian people.”! The plan, how- 
ever, did not touch the urban health services. Nor had the people 
any control over decisions. There was no effort at making the 
health service part of a total socio-economic programme. Thus the 
rural health movement as perceived within the constraints of the 
Shah’s regime created dependence due to suffering alleviation and 
became a tool for the regime without perhaps strengthening the 
on-going class struggle. These instances show how crucial are the 
constrainsts of the system in the realization of political potentials 
of health services. While in Iran these constraints were rigid and 
blatant, in the democratic regime of Allende they were more 
flexible and subtle. 


The other side of the argument is that even when the nature 
of the possible - alternatives is that it alleviates suffering without 
radically affecting the socio-economic structure, it can still raise 
the morale of the people giving them self-confidence and provide 
opportunities to the health workers to participate in political pro- 
cesses. The question, therefore, remains whether these possibilities 
in themselves are sufficient to initiate action on the part of the 
masses to improve their socio-economic status. 
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‘ This proposition, however, raises a number of problems. 
The use of health services as a tool for expansion, exploitation and 
dominance by the imperialist powers is an integral part of the 
ideological framework of a class, the backbone of which is exploi- 
tation of one class by another. If in their struggle the oppressed 
have to fight back effectively, they too must have an ideology 
which must project an alternative social order free of exploitation. 
It must enable the people to plana realistic and comprehensive 
programme of action and select the appropriate tools to imple- 
ment the programme, It is here that the concept of another deve- 
lopment may have some relevance to the process of social change. 
To be relevant, however, it must be part of the alternative 
ideological framework and programme of action. Otherwise, it 
may get absorbed within the exploitative system, since another 
development formulated within the constraints of the existing 
system can fit in both the ideological frameworks. If another deve- 
lopment in health is part of a total socio-economic programme 
or is linked with the working class movement, then it has a definite 
role. 


On the other hand, it helps to strengthen the movement by 
raising the morale of the people and their political consciousness 
by exposing the constraints on the existing health services. The 
movement may strike at these very constraints and thus increase 
the possibility of strengthening and improving further [the quality 
of the alternative in health. Banerji’s propostion does not bring 
forth the need for-such a linkage, hence it becomes vulnerable. 


The assumption appears to be that in a struggle between 
classes lack of health services adds to their vulnerability which 
prevents the exploited from effectively standing up to the pressures 
of their expoiters. If, therefore, good health is assured through an 
alternative health service, it would tilt the balance in favour of 
the exploited in their struggles. This obviously takes for granted a 
certain degree of class conciousness and political awareness among 
masses necessary for collective action. This is not a logical assump- 
tion. It ignores the fact that class consciousness is primarily deter- 
mined by the objective role of a certain class in production 
processes. People’s movements often start without any support 
from the health services, but as a result of . developing contradic- 
tions within the dynamics of production processes. It is not quite 
correct to assume that in the social dialectics of the Third World, 
lack of self-cofindence and low morale constitute the obstacle in 
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the way of working class movements and not the oppressive and 
tyranical manipulations of the ruling class. 


Level of Class Consciousness 


Even presuming the existence of some degree of class con- 
sciousness, there remains the question whether this is sufficient to 
initiate socio-economic and political actions. Whatever the con- 
crete realities, the answer given is in the affirmative. The root of ` 
this confusion liés in mistaking the potential for spontaneous mass 
actions resulting from extreme social and economic oppression for 
planned political struggles which need a deeper understanding of 
the socio-economic problems and their political implications. Such 
a confusion leads to glorification of spontaniety and neglect of the 


much needed ideological groundwork for another development in 
health. 


It follows then that if another development in health comes 
to the people unaccompanied by a political alternative, then it 
may only create illusion about the establishment among the poor 
even if they are aware of its exploitative mechanisms. Efforts to 
reduce dependency (commercialization and professionalization) 
create another kind of dependency. (due to care) which also has 
its own political value. 


Although the distortions of health service system as mani- 

festations of the socio-economic malady have been demonstrated, 
` the specific tasks in rectifying these distortions have surely not 
been unidentified. While working in their own areas of specializa- 
tion, the medical experts should appreciate the limitations of their 
actions without magnify their role disproportionately. In other 
words, a secondary lever for political change, that is, health ser- 
vices, must not overshadow the primary lever which is the struggle 
of the people for control over resources and their distribuation. 


Another development in health based on the felt needs and 
the active participation of people will not only give them confi- 
dence to “actively porticipate in initiating changes in the other 
fields” but will also provide a model of collective decision making 
and participatory democracy. If it is presumed that the experience 
provided by this experiment might be of some value for the people 
it would be necessary to keepin mind that the model does not 
confront people with the kind of tensions and ruthless oppression 
that arise out of economic and social confrontation. Hence it does 
not provide an opportunity for the people to protect themselves 
from them, It is likely, therefore, that those who participate in 
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health programmes may not necessarily act elsewhere in a different 
fashion, without increasing political and class awareness. in them. 


Health Personnel as Political Cadre 


Apart from promoting direct action by the poor in the 
rural areas, the proposition also envisages work among the health 
professionals and administrators. The class origins, cultural values 
and aspirations of this group as revealed by Banerji’s analysis 
make the task more difficult. This would require a concerted effort 
to politicalize the health workers in order to make them. aware of 
their long-term interests, Although Banerji seems to have taken a 
stand distinct from other participants in the seminar, he seems to 
have created an utopia of “health service as a lever for political 
change”. He considers it possible to reverse the crucial distor- 
tions in the existing health services within the constraints of the 
system, and mistakes spontaneity for a concrete programme of 
action arising out of working class ideology. He ignores the 
significance of conscious efforts to evolve such a programme and 
overplays the role of suffering alleviation in initiating political 
actions, In the process, he tends to generalize a possibility which 
might be tenable only in very specific conditions. He also over- 
looks the fact that these specific conditions are nothing short of a 
strong political support either from the state or from the move- 
ments of. the working class. In either case health programmes 
have only a supportive role in the political actions of the working 
people. Given the constraints of the power structure in the country, 
the very fact of partial success in selected areas would be a 
sufficient reason for its rejection. 


All this does not, however, underestimate the value of the 
efforts to evolve an alternative strategy of health. It may at least 
explode the myths of lack of resources in the health sector, the 
supremacy of the doctor and people’s apathy and ignorance and 
prove that reforms that bring about some relief to the people are 
possible even within the constraints of the existing system. This 
in itself is immensely valuable since it provides the much needed 
health care to the people which has long been overdue. It also has 
an educational value for those who think that the best in medical 
care means more sophisticated equipments and more hospitals, and 
also for those who believe that the poor do not avail of health ser- 
vices because they like to depend on traditional ways of healing. 
These, however, are reforms within the existing social relations. 
If the concept of another development in health has to have 
wider political meaning, it must throw away the existing constra- 
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ints. The primary concern of those who are interested in exploi- 
ting this potential should be to identify political organizatians and 
movements representing working class interests. They should then 
evolve the content of their alternative within the larger social 
context and be able to show how the liberaland radical compo- 
nents (both programatic and human) of their alternative can be 
made use of for advancing the working class movement. This brings 
us to the dilemma of the politically conscious community health 
experts. To them good community health work means organizing 
efficient and effective health services for large populations. For 
this they try to exploit state resources and are, therefore, forced to 
accept the constraints imposed by the state. The constraints are 
accepted in the hope of ultimately changing the system. Attempts 
to reject the constraints by creating a health system as part ofa 
political movement raise the issues of manpower, resources and 
infrastructure. Hence it undermines the possibility of organizing 
effective health services for the community. The experts are, there- 
fore, faced with a choice between an experiment which stimulates 
their ideal concept of community health which has to function with- 
in the constraints of the system and a system which may not fulfil 
the established creteria of community health work though it makes 
the political alternative (of which it is a part) more attractive for 
the people and offers strong challenges to the establishment. While 
the former is astepping stone towards planning community 
health services in the future, the latter, though not a model for 
tommorrow, brings the future nearer. ‘‘Another Development in 
Health” therefore must have the resilience to encompass both these 
dimensions of community health work and the. vision of strengthen- 
ing working class movement rather than initiating them. 
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ASIM CHAUDHURI 


Conglomerate Big Business Groups in India: 
Some Traits of Tycoon Capitalism 


FOR well-known historical reasons, the big business houses in 
India have been investing capital in any field to establish a business, 
regardless of its relation to their own business as long as there was 
scope for profit. Thus, they have come to own various kinds of 
business enterprises which have nothing to do with each other. 
Rooted in the difficulties faced by the new-fledged indigenous 
enterprises in a colonial set-up and engaged predominantly in trade 
in a speculative background, this tendency to diversify interests 
has been a direct legacy of the managing agency system. 

The managing agencies were the vehicles for the entry of 
the Indian middleman trade and money lending capital into the 
sphere of industrial capital. The sphere'of operation of such 
capital has been principally semi-feudal Indian villages. “The 
supreme achievement of managing agency has been to draw Indian 
capital away from its traditional preference for land investment 
into the field of industrial participation.”! The managing agencies 
were also a means of “disseminating capitalist factory enterprise’’.? 
The majority of the managing agencies had control over only one 
company, a smaller number controlled several, and only a handful 
controlled many. As production and capital became more con- 
centrated, there was a growing tendency to seize as -many compa- 
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nies in diverse fields as possible. The concentration of control in 
the hands of a tiny minority of big agencies wiped out smaller 
ones. Centralization was also accomplished when one group of 
agencies swallowed other groups, the latter often continuing their 
independent existence outwardly. 


The period between 1939 and 1947 may be termed as the 
formative period of Indian monopolies as a distinct and influential 
group. The huge accumulation of money capital in the hands of 
the Indian big business during the war years accelerated the growth 
of Indian monopoly capital. A substantial part of this accumu- 
lation was used to acquire the interests of the British managing 
agency houses. Investment in new industries was difficult because 
of the problems of importing machinery from abroad. Thus, from 
the very beginning, Indian big business tended to develop into a 
retrogressive conglomerate form. 


Pervasiveness of Interest 


The interests of Indian monopoly houses range from steel 
to textiles and from vanaspati (hydrogenated edible oil) to pasting 
gum. Hardly any sphere of economic activity in the Indian 
economy has escaped their direct or indirect control. Data for 37 
top Indian owned groups studied showed, on the average, five acti- 
vities per group. Excluding the two largest groups (the Tatas and 
the Birlas), the average was still four activities per group. Financial 
strength and versatility of interests were the two important sources 
of power of the big business groups of India. Such power and 
_ influence as are being enjoyed today by the Indian monopoly 
houses could not have come merely from the concentration of 
capital in factory industry or product monopolies. The official 
estimates of the total assets of the big business houses provide a 
good index of the growing power of Indian monopoly capital 
(Table I). 

It must be noted specifically that much of the total assets 
of the big business houses has been financed by borrowings from 
outside. ‘External borrowings constituted barely 20 per cent of 
the total funds invested by the public limited companies in 1961-62. 
By 1969-70, however, such borrowings rose to 40 per cent of aggre- 
gate funds invested in the private corporate sector. In 1974-75, 
borrowed funds—mostly from the public sector—provided nearly 
one-half of the aggregate investments in thejsector.’”’ Such a situa- 
tion is a result of the declining profitability of the corporate sector 
during the decade from1960-1961 to 1970-1971. Thus a decline in 
internal investible resources has not stood in the way of growth in 
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TABLE I 


CHANGES IN THE As$ETS POSITION OF THE Top 20 INDUSTRIAL 
Groups tn Inpra, 1972-1975 (Rs Crores) 


Name of the groups Total assets Change in assets 
1972 1975 (percent) 
1 Tata È 634.84 909.68 43.3 
2 Birla 572.17 858.81 50.1 
3 Mafatlal 183.74 244.23 32.9 
4 JK (Singhania) 121.45 209.56 72.5 
5 Thapar 136.16 197.00 45.3 
6 Scindia - 107.73 183.05. 69.9 
7 ICI 135.21 178.34 31.9 
8 Shri Ram 120.77 166.16 37.6 
9 AGG 134.36 160.05 19.1 
10 Bangur 118.87 158.63 ` 33.4 
11 Kirloskar 97.93 148.65 51.8 
12 Larsen and Toubro 79,03 137.69 74.2 
13 Walchand : 99.47 126.78 27.4 
14 Khatau 63.77 119.03 86.6 
15 ITC 74.65 116.80 56.2 
16 Macwell and Magor 106.21 114.40 . 7.7 
17 Mahindra and Mahindra 8.49 114.08 95.00 
18 Sarabhai 85.35 111.13 30.2 
19 Kasturbhai Lalbhai 78.61 108.16 37.6 
20 TVS Iynger 50.32 102.04 102.8 


SOURCE: The Statesman, Calcutta, 5 July 1978. 


the economic power of the big houses as reflected in the increase 
in their total assets. 


The obliging state-sponsored financial institutions have 
provided the required resources to the big houses for conglomerate 
expansion. Itis also true that the sagging profitability in indus- 
trial production has not affected the big houses to the same extent 
as others, thanks to the versatility of their economic interests. 
Gains from trading and speculative activities have compensated 

_ the drop in industrial profits. 


The group pattern of industrial organization is found in 
many developing economies ofthe world. Industrial groups, for 
example, occupied a prominent position in the pre-world war two 
economy of Japan and they continue to dominate the economies 
of the Latin American countries today. “The group is a multi- 
company firm which transacts in different markets but which does 
so under common entrepreneurial and financial control. More 
generally, this pattern of industrial organization has two essential 
features. First, the group draws its capital and its high-level 
managers from sources which transcend a single family. The 
capital and managers may come from a number of wealthy fami- 
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lies, but they remain within the group as a single economic unit. 
The group’s owner-managers typically include some (but by no 
means all) members of the family within which the group’s acti- 
vity orginated. However, what distinguishes this institution from 
family firm and what gives it the resources for greater scope is the 
fact that the owner-managers from other families also participate. 
Participants are people linked by relations of interpersonal trust, 
on the basis of a similar personal, ethnic or communal back- 
ground.” 


In more than one respect, diversified activities of such a 
group resemble the American conglomerates. A conglomerate cor- 
poration or concern means a business concern producing goods and 
services that are unrelated in respect ofraw material sources,pro- 
duct development, production technology or marketing channels. 
A conglomerate corporation has managerial and financial control 
over products which are so diverse that negligible economies of 
scale can be realized in performing the functions of product 
development, purchasing, production or marketing. Thus it differs 
from multi-plant, multi-product or multi-industry firms that do 
achieve these economies. The conglomerate concern also dif- 
feres from an investment company which does acquire ownership 
interests in firms producing unrelated products but does not have 
managerial and financial responsibilites. The typical example of 
a conglomerate concern is a managing agency firm owned by the 
masters of any of the big Indian houses. Almost all the charac- 
teristic features of a conglomerate enterprise are to be found in 
any big Indian business group. 


Growing Aggregate Concentration 


A conglomerate enterprise may become great in size without 
monopolistic control of any particular -market. A perusal of the 
Indian Monopolies Inquiry Commission report confirms this. The 
Commission has correctly pointed out that in the Indian situation 
product monopolies are of less significance than the overall con- 
centration of economic power through control over the industrial] 
field as a whole. The conglomerate enterprise competes in parti- 
cular markets with specialities that occupy that market alone. The 
resources of the conglomerate firm are likely to be greater than 
those of most of the specialities with which it competes. The 
advantages that the conglomerate enterprise enjoys from its 
superiority in resources and its greater dispersion are significant in 
its competition with the specialities. Finally, relations between 
large conglomerate competitors are likely to be determined not 
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by considerations of advantage in any particular market, but by 


strategies appropriate to the numerous markets in which they 
encounter. 


. Reciprocity among oligopolistic firms is a product of grow- 
ing aggregate concentration. But thisis a symptom of the larger 
problelm of conglomerate interdependence and forbearance, which 
is the inevitable result of a highly centralized economic structure. 
Conglomeration produces economic opportunities for anti-com- 
petitive reciprocity and inter-market subsidization. The monopoly 
houses in India do not normally compete among themselves in 
their established lines of production. Cement and paper industries 
may be cited as examples. 


Conglomerate interdependence and forbearance may arise 
in one of the two situations: 1) when the same or related decision 
makers have simultaneous access to two firms; 2) when two firms 
share ‘‘contact points” in their input or output markets that create 
a mutual awareness of common interests. In the former case, we 
have such familiar examples as interlocking directorates, inter- 
corporate stock holdings and joint ventures. In the latter, the key 
factor is the firm’s internal structure, that is, its absolute size and 
“conglomerateness”. The magnitude of the firm in these two 
situations determines the number and nature of the contact points 
it will share with competitors, suppliers and customers and thus 
the breadth and degree ofits “communities of interests’? with 
other key industrial decision makers in the economy. It would be 
extremely useful to gather evidence for conglomerate reciprocity 
and interdependence among Indian big business houses. But the 
task is so great that only agencies like the Monopolies and Restri- 
ctive Trade Practices Commission (MRTPC) would ‘be able to 
accomplish it. 

High concentration and a limited and slowly growing market 

give rise to problems of surplus capital. Profits are not auto- 

matically ploughed back into those sectors from which they 

have been extracted, since this would lead to rising production 

capacity which, if used, could only lead to rapidly falling 

prices in the absence of a rapid growth in the market. In the 

oligopolistic sectors, increased production and falling prices 

would disrupt the existing set-up. The “live and let live” 

regime between the existing competitors would be broken up. | 
Accordingly, surplus capital has to find outlets where it will 

earn the highest rate of return. This may give rise to a tend- 
ency towards diversification. 
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The tendency towards diversification is likely to be stronger 
since “the lower the elasticity of demand in the original product, 
the greater the excess capacity and the lower the degree of specia- 
lisation of the firm’s productive facilities. It is not unreasonable 
to expect all these to combine in the conditions of an underdeve- 
loped economy.’”6 


The foundation of the monopoly power of Indian big 
business lies in its “‘conglomerateness”. Hence the monopoly 
houses have maintained and strengthened their conglomerate 
character in the teeth of all public regulatory policies. The rest- 
raining effect of industrial licensing has been evaded by Indian 
big business groups through a host of ruses and subterfuges. The 
most important of these is preemption of licensable capacity and 
foreclosing the market through submitting multiple applications 
for the same product or a number of different products. 


Foreclosure of Capacity 


The Industrial Licensing Policy Inquiry Committee observed 
that “there are certain houses, the most notable of them being 
Birla, which have developed the practice of submitting a large 
number of applications for the same product through various firms 
controlled by the house. An interesting example of this is provided 
by the demand for licences of acrylic fibre.. .. there was an attempt 
to secure licences for this man-made fibre at all the three potential 
new sources of raw material, i.e., the refineries at Gauhati, Baruni 
and Koyali.”” This was done through the Manjushree Industries, 
New Swadeshi—both Birla concerns—and a concern called Rama 
and Sons, also suspected to be associated with the Birlas. The 
attempt was successful. A licence was granted to Manjushree 
Industries in February 1964 for Assam; a letter of intent was 
granted to Rama and Sons for Bihar. A letter of intent was about 
to be issued to New Swadeshi in January 1966 but the decision 
was reversed on the objections raised by the Tatas, 


The purpose here had obviously been to limit the chances 
of new entrepreneurs entering the field by foreclosing the licensa- 
ble capacity. The committee further observed: ‘‘From our aggre- 
gative analysis and case studies, we have found that among the 
Houses which were responsible for various forms of pre-emption, 
the most prominent is the House of Birlas. They held the largest 
number of unimplemented. licences (57), made repeated attempts 
to obtain a large number of licences for many products, created 
excess Capacities and tried to have them regularised afterwards 
and also produced more than authorised capacities.’’® 
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The data presented by R K Hazari in his report on indus- 
trial licensing show that the Birlas submitted more than three 
applications for each of a wide variety of products, ranging from 
coal, sugar, vanaspati, cotton textiles to cosmetics and glycerine. 
In some particular products such as sulphuric acid, vanaspati_, 
cotton yarns, cotton fabrics, rayon fibres and yarn, chip and other 
boards and caustic soda, the number of applications ranged 
between 11 and 21. This shows the abiding interest in a tremen- 
dous variety of products. ‘‘The sheer pressure of multiple applica- 
tions. for each product must`be such as to yield positive results for 
at least two or more applications. If the applications are rejected 
or deferred for subsequent consideration, they ramain on the waiting 
list against future licensing, ahead of new applications from others. 
Enterprise, plus imaginative understanding of the licensing forma- 
lities, thus enable the Birlas to foreclose the market... . °? 


The motive behind these tactics is to reduce potential com- 
petition andto strengthen the foundation of monopoly power. 
Since,licensing serves the purpose of reservation of investment areas, 
preemption of licences or of other necessary inputs for investment, 
such as foreign collaboration, consents for capital issue and sanc- 
tions of financial assistance, would serve the purpose of increasing 
the relative share of future or potential capacity. Thus preemption 
becomes the principal form of reducing competition in India. 
“This is an aspect of the monopolist’s aggressive investment beha- 
viour,’710 
Intercorporte Investment 


An outcome of the attempt to reduce potential competition 
through preemption of investment opportunities is the restriction 
of potential output. In an economy where licensing bears some 
correspondence to plan targets of capacity which in turn has some 
relation to emerging demand, preemption implies the creation of 
future shortages. Preemption thus enhances the ability of the 
individual monopolist, as well as that of the monopoly class as a 
whole, to raise prices. 


Next to managing agencies, the principal means of acquir- 
ing and maintaining a conglomerate character by the Indian big 
business houses has been intercorporate investment. Intercorporate 
investment means investment of funds of a public or private limited 
company in the equities or debentures of another such company- 
This generally takes place in two ways. In the first place, a concern 
or a group of concerns under the same management may invest 
in the shares or debentures of another concern with which it has 
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no legal link and over the mangement of which it has no control. 
For example, the Birla group of concerns hold shares in the Tata 
Steel. In the second place, intercorporate investment may take the 
form of investment in the shares and debentures of each other by 
the concerns under the same management, no matter what their 
fields of operation are. Some of these concerns may be legal sub- 
sidiaries or affiliates of a bigger concern. The subsidiaries are either 
created by the parent concern or gradually taken over through the 
ownership of the controlling block of shares. To give a concrete 
example of this type of intercorporate investment, Kirloskar 
Oil Engines of the Kirloskar group has substantial investment 
in Shivaji Works Limited which is a legal subsidiary of the 
former. 


Hazari has made an important study of the distribution of 
intercorporate investments by a number of selected companies 
of the Birlas. Though somewhat old, the data presented in 
the study reveal the mechanism of intercorporate investment 
used by most of the Indian business houses as a tool for 
spreading control over the economy. Hazari’s study showed that 
37 selected companies of the Birlas had investments in shares and 
debentures of other companies engaged in a variety of activities 
amounting to Rs 1,223 lakhs in 1958. Detailed analysis of Rs 867 
lakhs worth of intercorporate investments by these companies 
showed that 80 percent of the total amount was invested in com- 
panies which were established in or after 1946. More than half 
of this amount came from old and established companies. 
Hazari’s analysis also revealed that about three-fourths of -this 
amount flowed into less important (from the point of view of 
the needs of higher industrialization) fields and that Birlas’ invest- 
ment activities had generally concentrated on the financial and 
commercial fields. Although details of investments worth Rs 356 
lakhs by two big investment companies of the Birla group are not 
available, it is possible to conclude that over the last 20 years the 
pattern of intercorporate investment by the Birla companies has 
undergone significant changes. Investments have been made by 
old and established industries like textiles and sugar for creating 
new concerns in the fields of sophisticated and heavy indus- 
tries. But despite this, the conglomerate character of the house has 
remained the principal source of its monopoly power and influence. 
Gadgil, for example, has noted that “the total effect of the exist- 
ence of monopoly capitalism in each separate sphere of modern 
economic activity in India is further heightened by the device of 
managing agency. This distorts the working of the economy in 
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peculiar manner,... The system of managing agency has fostered 
a development which.is peculiarly Indian. This is that of concen- 
tration in a small number of units power over a large number of 
disconnected fields of economic activity.’’!2 


i 


The findings of two other studies support Hazari’s conclu- 
sion. Studying 56 “Investment Trust Companies”, Khan found 
that, out of the total investments amounting to Rs 32.60 crores, 
these companies had, in 1964-1965, invested as much as Rs 21.25 
crores in the securities of the concerns belonging to their own 
groups.!? The Birla group’s investment companies invested 83 per- 
cent in the group companies, the Bangurs 60 percent, the Dalmia- 
Sahu Jain 81 percent, J K 100 percent and Bird Heligers 89 per- 
cent, while the investment of the Tatas was 30 percent, which is 
exceptionally low compared to others. Similar tendencies were 
noticed by Srivastava also: Indian investment companies “have ` 
been increasingly relied upon (by) the big business houses during 
the recent years (when the government took firm steps to check 
concentraton of economic power in few hands), with a view to 
retaining and strengthening their hold on Indian industries.” 


Role of Investment Companies 

One of the major aims of the total abolition of the manag- 
ing agency systemin all its forms was to take away from the 
monopoly houses one principal means of concentration of economic 
power, namely, the excessive managerial power disproportionate - 
to shareholdings. But, as was only to be expected, newer tech- ' 
niques have been developed by the masters of the industrial houses | 
to retain control over the erstwhile managed companies, An ' 
important technique thus developed has been intercorporate invest- 
ment. S Itos recent analysis of the activities of the investment 
companies belonging to the Tatas, Mafatlals, Mahindras, Wal- 
chands and the Shapoorji group of industries throws light on the 
use of intercorporate investment by these business houses for the 
purpose of retaining their control after the abolition of the manag- 
ing agency system..5 The purpose of his study was to find the 
changes, if any, in the investment policies of selected large and 
medium business groups during the the two years following the 
introduction of the bill for the abolition of the managing agency 
system in 1968. It is clear, therefore, that with the abolition of the 
managing agency system and the nationalization of banks, the role 
of investment companies has assumed increased importance in the 
economic activities of the big business houses in India. 


Analyzing the lists of shareholders of the above investment 
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companies Ito found that almost 100 percent of their shares are 
held by the family of the masters of all the groups except the 
Tatas, Even in the case of the Tatas, the master family and the 
apex and core companies hold majority shares in the investment 
companies. The rest of the shares are owned by members of the 
Parsi community to which they belong. 

It can be seen from Table II that the total number of 
investments (Columns B and F) of the investment companies of the 
Tata group decreased from 453 to 404 and the number of invest- 
ments within the group (Columns C and G) increased from 91 to 97 
showing a consolidation of investments. This trend is seen in the 
case of the Mafatlal group investment companies also. Although 
the total number of the investments of this group decreased dras- 
tically (from 76 to 45), the number of group investments decrea- 
sed only marginally, that is, from 21 to 17. This decrease in the 
number of group investments in the case of the Mafatlals is mainly 
due to the merger of the group’s invested companies [among them- 
selves and with the ‘investment company” itself. It must be 
particulary noted here that the number of investments declined 
while new companies were being formed in the country levery 
year. 

Similar trends are seen in the amounts of investments also. 
The change in the investment policy is very impressive inthe case 
of Tata investment companies. Table II shows that the percen- 
tage of group investments of the Tatas increased from 40 to 51 
(Columns J and K) during the two years under study. Even the 
Mafatlal companies, which had a high consolidation of invest- 
ments, increased their percentage of the share of group invest- 
ments, 

It can be seen that the behaviour of Shapoorji ‘investment 
companies” is contrary to the general trend. This is due to the fact 
that one of their important group companies, W H Brady and Co 
and its sister concerns went out of the hands of the Shapoorjis 
(into the hands of the Morarkas) during this period. The Shapoor- 
jis also started investing funds in a big way in the Tata concerns. 

In the case of the Mahindras and the Walchands, the ten- 
dency shown by the Tatas and the Mafatlals is not found. This 
may be due to their already having very high group investments 
in the beginning of this period. The Mahindras’ investments in 
group companies were 95 percent of their total investments and ` 
that of the Walchands 87 percent in the beginning of this period. 

‘The conclusion that can be drawn from this study is that 
the companies belonging to the big business groups are being 
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transformed into mere holding companies since the abolition of 
the managing agency system. As a result, the investment com- 
panies, especially those belonging to the Tata group, are losing 
fast their “genuine” character and are being used mainly as instru- 
ments for extending and consolidating the hold of the big business 
over the economy. Hence the purpose behind the abolition of the 
managing agency system, namely, to weaken the hold of the 
monopoly houses over the Indian economy, has been largely lost. 


That the conglomerate character of the Indian big business 
houses has been caused’ by the relative immaturity of Indian 
capitalism has been noted by Levkovsky: “Whereas in the West 
the universality of the monopoly bourgeoisie was the result of a 
high level of development of capitalism, its decadence in India, 
the universality of the indigenous bourgeoisie stemmed from 
certain peculiarities of indigenous capitalism and from its relative 
immaturity.” Another sign of this “relative immaturity” of 
Indian capitalism is ‘Indian financial overgrowth”, as noted by 
Bettelheim. He has linked it “to the colonial (and later semicolo- 
nial) nature of the economy and to the predominance of a semi- 
feudal system in the villages.” Bettelheim has pointed out that 
“factors giving commercial and financial activity an advantage 
over industrial activity and causing nonproductive capital forma- 
tion can be detected at all levels, even within the enterprises which 
are not directly controlled by financial capital.’8 These factors, 
according to him, are “the limited size of the domestic market 
and the slow rate of its expansion, both of which are related to the 
tendency for their plight to grow worse.” He concludes: *‘‘This 
creates unfavourable conditions for industrial development and 
capital formation. It also tends to send newly formed capital 
back into unproductive spheres. Such a movement is facilitated, 
_ and its specific form determined, by the existence of monopolistic 
industrial groups of commercial or money lending origin, which 
play a decisive role in industry, commerce, banking and, 
insurance,” I X 

From the factual analysis presented above, it appears that 
Indian capitalism has not yet risen above the stage that may be 
called, following .Sweezy and Baran, “tycoon capitalism”, the 
phase through which American capitalism passed in the second 
half of the nineteenth century. “The centre of the business world 
in those days was not the Corporation but the tycoon, who typi- 
cally controlled a collection of Corporations in various lines of 
activity. A very wealthy ‘man, the tycoon, nevertheless, did not 
believe in tying up his funds permanently even in Corporations 
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under his own control. The Corporation’s assets for the most part 
represented ‘other people’s money’ which the tycoon managed 
with a view to his own profit, not theirs.’’ 
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NOTES 


Communal and Reowalist Trends in Congress 


oe t 


THE Indian National Congress leaders proclaimed the non-com- 
munal character of their organization in order to enlist the support 
of various castes and communities.! This was vitalin a divided 
and disparate country like India. ‘Indeed, the claim of being a 
national body could be sustained only by transcending, at least in 
theory, caste and sectarian boundaries. Besides, by adopting the 
noncommunal posture the Congress hoped to allay the apprehen- 
sions of certain groups, particularly the Muslims, about the Hindu 
character of the organization.? Thus the attempt to pass a resolu- 
tion at the 1887 Congress calling to make cow slaughter a penal 
offence was thwarted. Instead, it was decided to avoid a discussion 
of any subject to which either the Hindu or the Muslim delegates 
“unanimously or nearly unanimously” were opposed.? The con- 
sternation caused by this attempt led Surendranath Banerjea to 
assure the Muslims that the Congress movement was for ‘building 
a “‘united India, of Hindus and Muslims, of Parsis and of Sikhs.... 
Here we stand upon a common platform .... Here we have all 
agreed to bury our differences.’’ 

Such assurances, however, were not matched with practice. 
The Congress, in spite of its secular protestations, was often drawn 
into activities or movements pioneered by Hindu revivalists. In 
Punjab, for instance, the cow protectionists were “very generally 
Congressmen,’ In the Central Provinces (now Madhya Pradesh) 
the a¢tivities of the Gaurakshini Sabha (cow protection society), 
founded by Gopalrao Hari Bhide, were backed by the ‘‘Mahratta 
Brahmin pleaders, the same men who are the chief supporters of 
` the Congress.’® In the United Provinces (Uttar Pradesh), the heart- 
land of India, several prominent Congressmen, supported by 
traders, bankers and some landowners, actively campaigned for 
outlawing cow slaughter and for the recognition of Devanagari 
as the official script in courts and government offices.” Many of, 
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them were also the pioneers of the Hindu Sabha, founded in Decem- 
ber 1915 with headquarters at Allahabad. Madan Mohan Mala- 
viya was one among them. He wasalsoa patron anda keen 
supporter of the Prayag Hindu Samaj, the Sanatan Dharm Maha- 
sammelan and the Shuddhi Sabha, the organizations which trig- 
gered religious antagonism and contributed to the idea of separate 
communal identification. He personified Hindu revivalism as 
opposed to the secular traditions of the Nehru, Kunzru and Sapru 
families,® 

It appears that the Congress, in the early years, faced a 
major dilemma. Its identification with Hindu revivalism resulted 
in a gradual alienation of the already sceptical Muslims. At the 
same time, because of its “‘non-communal form”, as cherished by 
many, the appeal of the Congrees diminished among the Hindu 
masses, and many, including Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Bipin Chandra 
Pal, Aurobindo Ghosh and Lajpat Rai, maintained that the Hindu 
masses could be roused through the use of religious predisposi- 
tions, the popularization of national myths, and the celebra- 
tion of Hindu festivals.1° Tilak resolved this dilema by blend- 
ing Hinduism with nationalism. He invoked the spirit of 
resurgent Hinduism to rouse the masses. He also resuscitated 
the tales of past Maratha greatness and the memory of Shivaji. 
These became the expressions of nationalism and a means of elicit- 
ing, activating and canalizing dormant political energies, but at 
the cost of alienating the Muslims. Moreover, the mobilization 


‘of the Hindus through the Ganapati festival intensified their feel. 


ing of communal solidarity, and as the festival was organized as 
a counterpart to the Muharram procession, it exacerbated Hindu- 
Muslim relations. The Deccan riots were the outcome of Tilak’s 
campaign. 


Communal Tension Heightened 


The swadeshi (promotion of indigenous products) movement 
in Bengal, in spite of its impressive contribution to the anti-colo- 
nial struggle, had unmistakable revivalist overtones. The nation- 
alism of men like Aurobindo Ghosh.and Bipin Chandra Pal was 
closely identified with the religious symbols of Hinduism, which 
received sustenance in the images of ancient Hindu glory and the 
supposed Hindu resistance to Muslim rule in India. The worship 
of the elephant-headed god Ganesh and of Bhawani, the demon- 
strative ablutions in the river Ganga, the fervent appeals to the 
“grim goddess” Kali—all involved a religious identity which gave 
the swadesht movement a certain communal colouring. But it 


- 
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could scarcely appeal to the Muslims of Bengal. In fact, the com- 
bination of religious conservatism and political extremism had the 
effect of heightening communal tension and fostering the growth 
of Muslim separatism. The symbols. meant to unite all sections 
in Bengal proved divisive and rebuffed the subsequent attempts to 
draw in Muslims into the Congress fold. The Congress in Bengal 
had to wait for a decade before Chitta Ranjan Das could cement 
an alliance with Muslims and gain their adherence to the cause 
of wrecking the legislative council from “within”. : 

From the 1880s the local bodies provided new arenas for 
the revivalists who, in alliance with their wealthy patrons—ban- 
kers, traders and landowners—found opportunities to assert their 
claims. The various reforms introduced by the government enabled 
the Indian municipal commissioners, many of whom: were associ- 
ated with Hindu revivalist movement, to acquire vast powers of 
patronage. They provided jobs, issued contracts for public works 
undertaken by municipal boards, provided money for charitable 
institutions, and protected the cow through legislation. In effect, 
they used funds, patronge and employment as bait to build up 
their own power base. This was possible especially in the western 
districts of the United Provinces, where the rapid growth of trade 
enabled Hindu merchants, bankers and moneylenders to reduce 
Muslim influence in municipal affairs.ë In 1886, for example, 
Hindu members in the Allahabad municipality, many of whom 
were members of the Allahabad People’s Association, the local 
Congress organization, passed a temporary by-law forbidding cow 
slaughter within the municipal limits. The extent to which some 
municipalities were organized on communal lines was vividly 
decribed by Lala Lal Chand, an Arya Samaj and Hindu Sabha 
leader in Punjab: “The members in Committee. Meetings arrange 
themselves in two rows, around the Presidential chair. On the left 
are seated the representatives of the banner of Islam, and on the 
right the descendants of the old Rishis of Aryavarta. By this arran- 
gement the members are constantly reminded that they are not 
simply Municipal Commissioners but they are as Muhammadans 
Versus Hindus and vice versa . . .. Their activity is not so much to 
look after Municipal affairs as to see that no advantage is gained 
by a Hindu or by a Muhammadan.’”!6 

The municipal bodies also offered opportunities to push 
through the cause of Hindi as opposed to Urdu, extend patronage 
to Hindu institutions, as was done by Ram Charan Das and 
Malaviya in Allahabad, and gain control of religious fairs and 
processions. In 1910, it was reported from Etawah that the Hindu 
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bankers were exerting influence over their Muslim debtors in local 
elections, while the Hindu landlords threatened Muslim cultiva- 
tors with ejection.!” Such instances of Hindu assertiveness, com- 
bined: with the fear of the Muslims being squeezed out of local 
governments, provided the stimuli to the communalization of 
politics and led-to theMuslims clamouring for separate electorates. 
“Separate electorates have been found to be necessary at this 
stage,” wrote Mohamed Ali, ‘‘exactly because there exist at 
present distinct and well-defined Hindu and Muslim standpoints 
in regard to the common, immediate and every day affairs of 
Indian life.”!8 


The disquieting fact was that many Congressmen figured 
prominently in the squabbles which plagued local bodies. In 1916, 
Malaviya and Chintamani organized a spate of protest meetings 
against the United Provinces Municipalities Bill and successfully 
persuaded their followers to boycott the municipal boards in Alla- 
habad, Rae Bareili, Unnao and Azamgarh.! The Bill threatened 
the dominance of Hindus in some municipalities which might have 
caused a setback to the efforts of those who were anxious to use 
the local bodies to promote what they regarded as “Hindu inte- 
rests”. 


Promotion of Hindi 


Similarly, as patrons of the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, the 
Nagri Pracharini Sabha, the Arya Samaj and the Gaurakshini 
Sabha, some Congressmen joined in the clamour for the causes 
these bodies represented and defended them through organized 
and systematic campaigns. This was partly due to their ideological 
commitment to Hindu revivalism and partly due to the desire to 
earn and retain the goodwill of the religious zealots in the locali- 
ties. Lansdowne stated: “The advanced wing of the Congress 
Party ... has found in this fanatical and popular (cow protection) 
movement a means of establishing a connection between itself and 
the great mass of the Hindu population.”*° Thus, Ram Charan 
Das, who served on three Congress reception committees, was 
involved in the cow protection movement as well as in all the con- 
ferences and societies which culminated in the Hindu Sabha, and 
ultimately in the All India Hindu Mahasabha itself. His mentor, 
Malaviya, was the moving spirit behind the Hindu revivalist move- 
ment in the United Provinces. 


t 


The influence of religion was so pervasive that it was ` 
convenient to use religious links for. political mobilization. As 
the sphere of Congress activity gradually extended, the nation- 
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alists forged tactical alliances with religious-communal groups and 
institutions in order to secure their adherence to the Congress 
movement. Gandhi did the same during the Khilafat movement. 
Others, however, used religious networks to gain sufficient leeway 
for political manoeuvres at both the provincial and national 
levels where they often emerged as defenders of Hindu orthodoxy. 
Malaviya, for instance, used the Hindu Sabha and-its -satellite 
movements to carve out his sphere of influence in the Gongress 
organization. During the 1925-1926 election campaign he wooed 
various communal elements and exploited religious issues to 
defeat his formidable rival, Motilal Nehru.” Malaviya and Bhai 
Parmanad tried to “create and fan the communal fire among 
the electorates”?! and effectively thwarted Motilal Nehru’s endea- 
vours to keep the Swaraj Party firm against communal attacks. 


The election results in the United Provinces marked the 
triumph of the communalists, headed by Malaviya and financed 
by G D Birla, and revealed the depth of Hindu-Muslim tension in . 
the province. The strength of the Swarajists, who fought on a 
non-communal plank, was reduced to 16 in 1926 from 31 in 1923. 
The loss among Muslims also was substantial. Only one of the 
six Muslim candidates was returned whereas four candidates had 
won in 1923. The message was clear—Muslims’ enthusiasm for 
the Swaraj Party was dwindling and they were steadily drifting 

‘towards overtly communal organizations. Motilal Nehru wrote: 
The Malaviya-Lala gang aided by Birla’s money are making 
frantic efforts to capture the Congress. They will probably. 
succeed as no counter effort is possible from our side. I shall 
probably make a public declaration after the Congress and 
with it resign my seat. in the Assembly....We can dono 
possible good in the Assembly or the Councils with our present 
numbers and the kind of men we have. 


Islamic Revivalism 


There were revivalist and communal elements among Mus- 
lims as well who opposed both communal integration and coopera- 
tion with the Congress. As Banaras and Allahabad were to the 
Hindus, so were Delhi, Lucknow, Aligarh and Deoband the centres 
of orthodox Islamic revivalism. But there was one important 
difference. The communalists and revivalists among Muslims were 
isolated from the mainstream of national politics. Although they | 
paraded their interests through various organizations, they failed 
to evoke any response from the Congress except during the Khila- 
fat movement. But this was not the case with their Hindu coun- 
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terparts in the Gongress. India was considered the home of the 
Hindus, and whatever demands were made in the name of the 
majority naturally appeared to be expressions of Indian national- 
ism. Even the Hindu Mahasabha hid “the rankest and narrowest 
communalism under cover of nationalism’’.% 


“The irresponsible writings in the Indian Press and the 
publication of grossly exaggerated and, at times, of false reports 
greatly added to the tension of feeling prevailing between the two 
communities.” Some nationalist newspapers were also ardent 
champions of the Hindu Mahasabha. Their plea was that the 
Sabha’s movement was aimed at uniting and consolidating the 
Hindus, and it would help the cause of national unity and nation 
building.” “The cause of national unity was endangered not from. 
the strength of the two different communities, but from the weak- 
ness of some and the strength of others”? And as the Hindus 
were ‘‘weak and emasculated, unable to defend their hearth and 
home, the sanctity of their temples or the honour of their 
women,” the Hindu Mahasabha was necessary to revitalize them 
and to make Hinduism “a new living force, both defensive and 
even militant if necessary.’’ 


Such an evaluation of Hindu character was neither suppor- 
ted by contemporary events nor by the most ardent champion of 
sanghatan (Hindu consolidation). Malaviya’s view was that the 
Hindus were not weak, and that in all conflicts with the Muslims, 
“when they were equally matched they were never vanquished.’’! 
Similarly, Pandit Bishan Narayan Das, president of the 1911 
Congress, took pride in the behaviour of Hindu rioters in Azam- 
garh, declaring that “the Hindus are not quite such a meek, 
unmanly and contemptible race as they have been imagined.’’? 


The strain underlying such formulations seemed to be incon- 
sistent with the affirmation of secularism by the Congress and 
talks of Hindu-Muslim unity. Few Congressmen realized that their 
proclaimed ideal of national unity could be achieved by organiz- 
ing the masses through a common socio-economic programme.* 
Many Muslims resented the association of the Congress with 
Hindu bodies and sought both political and religious-cultural 
safeguards before joining the struggle for independence.** The 
concern of the Muslims over the failure of the secular (or non- 
communal) Congress leadership to isolate the communal and 
revivalist elements was expressed by Hafiz Hidayet Hosain: 


Mere honeyed phrases and an appeal couched in eloquent 
and winsome phraseology to the communities to live in amity 
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and grace have never proved to be of any avail. You cry in 
the wilderness every year and this year you may repeat the 
same process over again. It may do your soul some good, but it 
does nothing to us. The Congress does not represent the 
Hindus now; it has never represented the Muslims. You are 
then a group of men, well-meaning, well-intentioned, honest 
and sincere, but all the same afraid to look at things at their 
face, incapable of tapping the root cause of differences and 

_ therefore impotent to devise effective means of cure. This is 
my humble opinion of the Congress as a body.® 


There can be no doubt that the Congress worked for a 
patched-up unity, particularly when political reforms seemed 
imminent. There was the usual clamour for Hindu-Muslim rap- 
prochement and a series of paper pacts were concluded which 
were directed less ta the reconciliation of rival policies than to the 
maintenance of an outward unity, or some working formula of 
compromise. Asa result, there was not even an organized and 
systematic campaign, based on an ideology, to combat the forces 
of reaction and revivalism within the Congress organization. The 
result was that the most communaly-minded Hindu could con- 
veniently assume the nationalist garb and freely sail between the 
Hindu Mahasabha. and the Congress. Many a Congressman “was 
a communalist under his‘national cloak”.4’ This is evident from 
the role of Malaviya, Lajpat Rai, Moonje, Kelkar, Shradhanand 
and Jayakar. They failed to resolve the obvious contradiction . 
between the secular ideology of the Congress and the communal 
bias of the Hindu Mahasabha. This is not all. They used the 
communal platform to propagate the nationalist causes, identified 
themselves with virulently anti-Muslim campaigns, and exploited 
the communal consciousness generated by the suspension of the 
civil disobédience movement and the introduction .of Montagu- 
- Chelmsford reforms. Yet they occupied important positions in the 
Congress. They were wooed by their colleagues, eulogized for their 
contribution to the cause of Hinduism, and morally-and materially 
supported by the wealthy patrons of Hindu revivalism. This 
enabled them to draw men from different backgrounds and from 
different areas into the arena of communal politics. The vantage ` 
point they occupied in the Congress hierarchy was used to move ` 
in and out of communal politics with remarkable.ease. 


The career of the Nagpur-based Hindu Mahasabha leader, 
Balkrishna Sheoram Moonje, illustrates how the communal ideo- 
logy was not effectively combated by his Congress colleagues. In 


co 
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. fact they allowed it to flourish. As a lieutenant of Tilak, he helped 


to popularize the Ganapati festival and the Shivaji cult through- 
out the Central Provinces, organized the first kirtan conference 
for popularizing the traditional method of preaching amd, above 
all, launched the Sanghatan movement with great vigour. In Nagpur, 
Moonje provided inspiration to various. communal and revivalist 
groups. His mission was carried forward by Hedgewar,the founder 
and the first sarsanghchalak (supreme leader) of the Rashtriya 
Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS) and by Golwalkar in the 1940s. Moonje’s 
basic concern was to revive the Hindu martial traditions and to 
restore the physical virility of the Hindus, since “the real danger 
to Hindu-Muslim unity lies in Hindu docility and his incapacity 
for self-protection on equal terms.’ 

In his campaign to convince the Hindus the need for 
sanghatan, Moonje sought support from western educated urban 
professionals, big zamindars (feudal lords) and chiefs of princely 
states. In Darbhanga, where the Raja was the chief patron of 
cow protection societies, Moonje appealed to the Hindu landlords 
to recruit their tenantry from the “Hindu fighting classes’—~ 
Gurkhas, Rajputs and Marathas—to the organization.®® In Bombay 
he organized the Hindu Sabha and the sanghatan movement with 
the help of the wealthy Bhatias and other Hindu merchants. 
He did the same in Poona, Nasik, Dacca and Calcutta where “we 
have to rouse the latent Hindu mentality even amongst the Hindus 
of Bengal... . Here lies a vast field of work for non-Bengali Hindus 
if they would only recognise their duty towards their Bengali 
brethren,” 4 

The activities of Moonje and his associates were not con- 
fined to strengthening and consolidating the Hindus but were 
extended to a well organized campaign to thwart the prospects of 
an agreement on communal questions.” In December 1923, the Con- 
gress at Kakinada rejected the Das Pact under pressure from 
Malaviya, Moonje and Lajpat Rai, who deprecated the attempt 
to solve what they regarded as an all-India question on provincial 
lines.42 The same persons launched a tirade against Motilal Nehru 
and Srinivasa Iyengar for their endeavours to resolve the commu- 
nal impasse. While their intransigence created numerous difficul- 
ties for the All-Party Conference in February-July 1928, their 
rejection of the Delhi proposals undermined the basis for a Gon- 
gress-League agreement. Atthe All-Party National Convention 
held in December 1928, the Hindu Mahasabha delegates, including 
Jayakar‘ and Moonje, adopted an uncompromising attitude 
towards Jinnah’s amendments to the Nehru Report. Lajpat Rai’s 
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_ speech delivered from a Hindu Mahasabha platform was widely 
circulated at the Convention as his last will and testament, which 
stiffened Hindu resistance even to the most modest demands of 
the Muslims. He had earlier warned Motilal Nehru not to 
negotiate with Jinnah on the question of communal representa- 
tion. This was followed by a stern warning from Moonje. “‘You’ 
should tell Mahatmaji’’, he wrote to Malaviya, ‘‘thatif he were to 
yield on these points (Jinnah’s amendments,) you would be pain- 
fully obliged to lead the opposition on behalf of the Hindus even 
against him, Jinnah and Motilal combined.’ He wrote to 
Gandhi: 
No compromise is possible for the purpose of tampering 
nationalism with communalism. It is in this sense that if the 
Muslims cannot trust and remain in the Congress and give 
up their separate mentality. let us leave them alone to go to 
the Government for whatever it may grant them. 


Muslim Fears Deepen 


Such antagonism towards the Muslims naturally had 
important consequences. It revealed the ineffectiveness of the 
dominant Congress leadership in curbing the growing influence of 
the Hindu Mahasabhaites, stimulated an increased- awareness 
among Muslims to protect their interest, and confirmed the sus- 
picion of certain Muslim groups that swaraj in Congress terms 
meant Hindu domination. Furthermore, it enabled the Muslim 
vested interests to raise the spectre of Hindu domination and 
mobilize the common people to form a joint anti-Congress front, 
which they did during the civil disobedience movement in 1930- 
1932. In Rae Bareili, for instance, the Muslims’ opposition to civil 
disobedience rested ‘‘not so much on any inherent regard or affec- 
tion for Government, or upon the absence of national feeling, as 
upon the distrust and suspicion of the Hindu community and the 
fear of being swamped by them.’ Such fears were reinforced by 
the activities of the communal and revivalist groups both among 
the Hindus and Muslims. 


The Hindu strain in the national movement and the identi- 
fication of some of its leaders with the revivalist and communal: 
causes lent credibility to the anti-Congress crusade led by the 
Muslims in the United Provinces, particularly in Aligarh. True, 
many of them rejected Congress overtures because of their opposi- 
tion to representative institutions. They were afraid of being 
swamped by the Hindu majority in a popular government, a fear 
reinforced by the defeat of Muslim candidates in municipal board - 


, 
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elections. But they were no less concerned with the preoccupation 
of some Congress members with the gaurakshini (cow protection) 
agitation and the Nagari Pracharini Sabha. As early as 1869, 
Syed Ahmad Khan’s faith in Hindu-Muslim unity was shattered 
when some prominent Hindus in Banaras tried to replace Urdu 
written in the Persian script with Hindi in Devanagari characters 
as the language of the courts. 

The anti-Congress campaign struck deep among Muslims, 
especially in areas where the activities of the cow protectors, often 
associated with the Congress, led to communal violence. The 
Congress alliance with orthodox Hindu revivalism roused Muslim 


‘ire and weakened its claim of being a non-communal’ organiza- 


tion. Furthermore, it gave credence to the arguments, so vigorously 
expressed after the adoption of the Hindi resolution by the United 
Provinces government in 1900, that the Muslims required a sepa- 
rate organization to protect and promote their interests. 


Establishment of Muslim League 


Such feelings which rose out of a combination of factors 
led to the establishment of the Muslim League in December 1906, 
a venture which was, of course, aided and abetted by the govern- 
ment. Its narrow political interests apart, the Muslim League pro- 
vided organizational expression to the sentiments of those who 
were either affected by or concerned with the activities of the cow 
protectors and militant language reformers. The League provided 
the platform for voicing such concerns and created the feeling 
that continued alliance with the British would ensure the protec- 
tion of Muslim interests. The cornerstone of Muslim politics from 
1906 to 1919 was the consolidation of the League as an effective 
spokesman of Muslim interests. x 


After the Morley-Minto Reforms, the Muslim League was 
caught in the web of constitutional politics, and in the opinion of 
some of its members, it ceased to be the custodian of the religious- 
political interests of the Muslims. But the crusade against the 
Congress continued independently of the Muslim League gaining 
momentum after Gandhi suspended the civil disobedience move- 
ment in March 1922. After the period of unprecedented Hindu- 
Muslim fraternization during the Rowlatt satyagraha and the 
Khilafat and non-cooperation movements, there was a vigorous 
resurgence of communal and revivalist forces. Some Muslims adop- 
ted an aggressive anti-Congress stance and drifted into the muddle 
of communal politics, while others who remained in the Congress 
assailed a section of their leadership for patronizing the shuddhi 
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and sanghatan movements. Abdul Bari and Mohamed Ali, for 
instance, accused Malaviya, Moonje and Lajpat Rai of fomenting 
communal strife and regretted the actions of Gandhi, the apostle 
of Hindu-Muslim unity, in associating with them.) On the ques- 
tion of reforms in the North-West Frontier Province and the Nehru 
Report, the Ali Brothers condemned the Congress for succumbing 
to the pressures of the Hindu Mahasabha. “The Congress has 
become an adjunct of the Hindu Mahasabha.’® Even M A Ansari 
criticized his party colleagues for their failure to resolve the com- 
munal difference at the National Convention in December 1928: 
“At the Calcutta Convention it was the Hindu Mahasabha which 
completely did the work of destruction. I cannot help expressing 
that the speech made by Mr Jayakar and the subsequent attitude 
in the FConvention taken by Malaviya, Dr Moonje and Hindu 
Mahasabha friends destroyed all chances of unity.’ 

Muslims had good reasons to resent the increasing influence 
of some Hindu Mahasabha leaders in the Congress who, as the 
proceedings of the All-Party Conference in 1928 revealed, thwar- 
ted the prospects of a Congress-League entente cordiale. In Decem- 
ber 1928, for examble, Motilal and his associates were forced by 
the leaders of Hindu Mahasabha to postpone negotiations with 
Jinnah, Mohamed Ali and Mohammad Shafi. Such a characteri- 
stically uncompromising stand dimmed the prospects of promot- 
ing understanding between the Congress and the Muslim League 


leaders. 


Bold Attempt in Midst of Ramcour 


In analysing the various strands represented in the Congress, 
one must also recognize the existence of a powerful and influential 
group which firmly believed in communal amity and endeavoured 
to draw Muslims into the Congress fold. Men lke Gandhi, Suren- 
dranath Banerjea, Motilal Nehru, Jawaharlal Nehru, Srinivasa . 
Iyengar, C R Das and Subhas Chandra Bose showed great breadth 
of vision free from communal and sectarian approach. Although 
they differed in their perception of communal problems they all 
agreed on the necessity for an equitable settlement of inter-com- 
munal claims. This attitude was reflected during the debate on 
the United Provinces Municipalities Bill when both Saprn and 
Motilal, representing the secular traditions of Indian nationalism, 
did not make the abandonment of separate electorates the pivot 
of a settlement with Muslims. Similarly, Das concluded a pact with 
leading Muslims in Bengal and succeeded in organizing the Swaraj 
Party on supra-communal lines. In 1927, Motilal and Srinivasa 
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Iyengar prevailed upon the All India Congress Committee to 
accept the Delhi proposal formulated by a group of 30 Muslims 
to pave the way for rapprochement with Muslims. Although this 
was a bold attempt in the midst of widespread ;rancour and . 
bitterness prevalent in the 1920s it failed to bring any result. 
The events that followed confirmed that after 1927 communa- 
lism had struck deeper roots in society which made it super- 
fluous for the leaders of various communities to demonstrate 
their own concord. Encouraged by the poor performance of the 
Muslim League in the elections, Jawaharlal Nehru launched the 
contact campaign to enrol Muslims as Congress members, to make 
the freedom struggle more broadbased. But all this was of no 
avail. The mass contact was effectively sabotaged by the Hindu 
Mahasabha in collaboration with their allies in the Congress. Nor 
did it make an impact onthe Muslims who rallied with great 
enthusiasm behind Jinnah. The Muslim League, which was a 
divided and loosely-knit organization prior to the 1937 elections, 
became the agency for Muslim political opinion after the 
elections. 

Viewed in retrospect, it was Gandhi who made the most 
impressive attempt to achieve Hindu-Muslim unity. He espoused 
the Khilafat cause with the zeal of a pan-Islamist. Although many 
of his beliefs and practices were rooted in revivalism and some of 
the expressions like Ram Rajya, to which he gave currency, aroused 
suspicion in the minds of Muslims, Gandhi was an ardent champion 
of Hindu-Muslim unity. Gandhi’s remedy for the communal mal- 
aise seemed potent enough during the Khilafat movement. He was 
able to draw a large number of influential Muslims into the Con- 
gress fold. 

‘In the aftermath of non-cooperation, however, the ‘alliance 
between the Khilafatists and the Congress crumbled with another 
spate of communal violence in both the rural and urban areas. 
At another level, various influential groups among Hindus and 
Muslims jostled with each other to acquire dominance in the self- 
governing institutions created by the Montagu-Chelmsford Re- 
forms. In the legislative councils, communalism raised its ugly 
head leading to alignments on sectarian lines. This augured ill for 
the future of the Indian national movement. 

In 1923 a Congress delegation visited Punjab and found the 
communal situation virtually hopeless. It observed: 

On our arrival here, we found that the relations between the 
Hindus and Muslims, both educated and uneducated, were so 
greatly strained that each community had practically arrayed 
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itself in an armed camp against each other .... The conclu- 
sion to which we have arrived is that while it is true that 
almost the whole of Hindu and Muslim population of the 
Punjab is more or’ less affected, the reasons which apply to 
the so-called educated classes are entirely different from those 
which apply to the masses and we feel constrained to say that 
the lattter have to no small extent been exploited by interested 
persons among the former for their own selfish purposes.®4 


This was an obvious sign of growing communal frictions 


and, in some respects, a landmark on a trek towards partition. 


MusuiruL Hasan 


(This ts a revised version of the paper presented at the seminar in Delhi, 
Sponsored by the University Grants Commission, on “‘Mohamed Ali in 
Indian Politics”) 
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Muslim Immigration to Assam 


ASSAM had four ancient lines of contact with Bengal,three overland 
‘routes and one water. The water route connected the two territories 
through Goalpara via the Jennai river from Jamalpur leading to 
the Pabna river reaching the Ganges. A part of the journey, 
which required 25 to 30 days to reach Calcutta, covered the Sun- 
derbans. The first land route connecting Goalpara, Bogra,Rangpur, 
Dinajpur, Malda, Murshidabad and Calcutta was the dak (postal) 
‘line. The second was via Goalpara, Singimari and Jamalpur to 
‘Dacca. The third passed through Gauhati, Ranigaon, Nongkhlow, 
“Mowphlang and Cherra connecting Kamrup, Khasi Hills and 
Sylhet.1 In ancient times movements through these channels were 
affecting Assam’s ethnic composition rather slowly. 


With the dawn of the medieval ages this type of intercourse 
was replaced by planned military invasions. The early years of 
the thirteenth century saw a turning point in its history; Assam 
faced the Muslim invasions from Bengal as well as the Ahom inva- 
sion from the east. Thus began a fateful reaction between an 
ancient traditional society of already divergent groups and two 
more organized and compact peoples with social, economic, poli- 
tical and cultural orders differing completely from one another 
as also from the prevailing ones. The Ahoms ultimately conquered 
Assam over which they ruled for more than 600 years. For over 
four centuries, the Muslims tried to conquer the land but failed. 
But their knowledge of the region became more intimate over the 
time in various spheres of life. 


The earliest Muslim attempt at a forcible entry into Assam 
was led in 1205 by Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khalji from Bengal. Till 
the advent of the Ahoms in 1228, several Muslim invasions had 
taken place and affected the district of Kamrup and its adjoining 
areas. Some of the captive mercenaries and others decided to settle 
in those places. Therefore, the camp-followers of military com- 
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manders may be regarded as the pioneer Muslim settlers in Assam. 
_ The first invasion was guided by Ali Mech whom Muhammad had 

converted to Islam.? This was perhaps the earliest instance of 
proselytization which synchronized with their appearance on the 
border of Assam. Though Kamrup was free from serious Muslim 
invasion since then till the end of the fifteenth century, ‘“‘occasional 
Muslim raids, particularly from the. direction of Mymensing’’, 
continued.’ :A colony of Muslim settlers was established round 
about Hajo in Kamrup after the unsuccessful invasion of Allauddin 
Hussain Shah in 1498. A mosque was erected there by one Ghya- 
suddin Aulia. This was perhaps the earliest recorded Muslim settle- 
ment in Assam. 

The history of the seventeenth century was the history of 
Ahom-Mughal conflicts. In the course of the conflict between 
Cooch Behar and the Mughals, Kamrup and Goalpara came under 
the control of the latter. This brought the Mughals in direct con- 
tact with the Ahom kings whoruled over central ‘and eastern 
Assam across the Brahmaputra. They also’ consolidated their hold 
on the newly acquired territories by financial settlements.® 


Muslim Expansion 


Mir Jumla, who was appointed Governor of Bengal in 1690, ~ 


had orders to ‘‘... punish the lawless Zaminders of the province 
especially those of Assam and the Mughs (Arakan)”, and he made 
an attempt to expand the Muslim power to Assam. His invasion 
in 1662 was the last serious and well organized effort of the Mug- 
hals to conquor Assam. King Jayadhwaj Singha had to surrender 
vast territories and “Assam west of the river Barnadi on the north 
bank of the Brahmaputra and west of the Kallang ‘river on the 
south bank was annexed to the empire. Thus the Mughals were to 
get more than half of the province of Darrang....”7 It may not 
be wrong to surmise that a large number of Muslims settled perma- 
nently in Kamrup and Darrang by right of conquest. It was King 
Gadadhar Singha who wrested western Assam from the Mughals 
in 1682 and restored its frontier along the river Manas.’ 

Since Mir Jumla’s invasion, Goalpara formed part of the | 
Muslim dominion till, with the rest of Bengal, it was ceded to the 
British in 1765. Nowgong had come into Muslim contact during 
the expedition of Ghyasuddin in 1227.9 But their “. . . infiltration 
into the upper part of the valley cannot be traced prior to the 
invasion of Mir Jumla”. During Major Jenkin’s enquiry in 1838, 
some Jorhat Muslims traced their ancestry to those .who had 
accompanied the 14 Omrahs under Nawab Mir Jumla.! 
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The district of Sylhet had a settled Muslim population even 
before its conquest in 1384 bya spiritual-cum-military leader, 
Shah Jalal. The last Hindu ruler of the Lour Kingdom of Sylhet 
embraced Islam and this naturally inspired further Muslim settle- 
ments there. Sylhet and Cachar formed part of the province of 
Bengal during Akbar’s rule. Till 1765, these territories were ruled 
by a succession of Amils subordinate to the Nawab of Dacca.!! In 
1874 these were transferred to Assam. 


Cachar was brought under Ahom control by king Rudra 
Singha who ruled from 1696 to 1714. Due to heavy pressure of 
population in Sylhet, Cachar’s fertile Barak Valley proved an 
attraction to the farmer migrants of whom many were Muslims.” 
Informally brought under British control by Lieutenant Fisher in 
1830, Lord William Bentick annexed it in 1832. For a time, a 
Superintendent under the supervision of the Agent to the Governor- 

General administered the area and then it was placed in the Dacca 
Division. Within a few years of annexation, the upper parts were 
transferred to the Nowgong district of Assam. The rest of it came 

‘under Assam Chief Commissioner in 1874. The district had a 
numerous Muslim population at the time of British annexa- 
tion,8 


Prejudice against Outsiders 


These new contacts created an unfavourable reaction 
towards foreigners. All men from Bengal and other parts of 
India were looked upon as source of danger and they were given 
the common appellation fof ‘‘Bangals”, though later on the term 
came to be applied to the Bengalees only. However, the Ahom 
rulers encouraged men from other parts of India to contribute to 
the different trades and professions and settle in Assam. As useful 
members of the society, they were recognized as citizens but ofa 
lower status, and none of them could aspire to rise high in the Ahom 
court. They allowed the Muslims to follow their faith. Some of 
their religious leaders, known as Dewans, were granted revenue-free 
lands called pirpal to settle on. Thus, long before the beginning 
ofthe modern history of Assam, Muslims had formed part of 
Assam’s society though their number cannot be determined." But 
these early settlers, no doubt, left a permanent mark on the demo- 
graphy of Assam. It is also interesting to observe that those places 
of the Brahmaputra Valley which were subdued and controlled by 
the Muslims between 1603 and 1682 ultimately became the import- 
ant centres of Muslim population and their preponderance. Till 
1874, Assam consisted of Darrang, Kamrup, Lakhimpur, Nowgong 
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and Sibsagar. The Valley’s population was 14,71,227, of whom 
Muslims numbered 86,193 and constituted only 5.9 percent. 


By 1850 farmer migration from Sylhet to Cachar had 
considerably decreased and by 1874 had practically stopped. In 
1874, Muslims in Cachar accounted for 36.3 percent, rising to 50 
percent by 1881.19 T 


- Reconstitution of Assam in 1874 into a Chief Commissione- 
rate automatically increased the Muslim population from 5.9 per 
cent to 28 percent as it brought in more than 10 lakhs of them 
who lived in Goalpara, Sylhet and Cachar. The total number of 
Muslims was underrated, as observed by the Census Commissioner 
in 1881.16 As a result of the formation of the new province, it 
became a Bengali majority ārea. 


Farmers from other parts of Bengal continued to migrate to 
the Brahmaputra Valley though their numbcr was never deter- 
mined. In 1901 the total immigrant population was 7,66,000 ańd 
of this 83 percent constituted tea garden labourers. The number 
of Muslims was obviously very small." The largest proportion of 
all people from outside the province was recruited by the tea plan- 
ters in their own interest. Other immigrants came out on their 
own in search of economic sustenance. Immigration of Muslims 
became a problem during the present century and that constitutes 
the second phase of their history in Assam. 


The Second Phase z 


There were 67,79,978 acres of culturable waste land in the 
five districts of the Brahmaputra Valley. Of this, 12,58,277 acres 
were cultivated by 1875-76, and by 1900 the area under cultivation 
had increased to 16,85,078 acres. The Chief Commissioner, Sir 
Charles Elliot (1881-1885), had observed that this huge area of 
good, flat, alluvial land had been awaiting the’ sickle and the 
plough.!8 But the government failed to formulate any plan for ` 
bringing the valuable land under cultivation. Meanwhile, a rapid 
increase in the population of Bengal created great difficulties for 
the farmers of that province. Small numbers of farmers were 
already coming to Assam, But as the century progressed, this mig- 
ration took the form of large-scale influx into the Brahmaputra 
Valley and ultimately turned a basically economic problem into- 
an extremely complicated controversy with ramifications into the 
social, political and cultural aspects of Assam’s life. It is relevant 
to observe that the Bengal immigrants and their descendants form 
about 70 percent of Assam’s Muslim population. As 85 percent of 
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them came from Mymensingh, it was not surprising that the term 
‘‘Mymensinghia” became synonymous with immigrants.!8 


At the time of the constitution of the Chief Commissionerate 
of Asram in 1874, the total Muslim population of the Brahmaputra 
Valley was 1,76,109, against a total of 19,15,988; Sylhet’s total 
population was 17,19,539 of whom 8,54,131 were Muslims. Cachar 
had 74,361 Muslims out of a tóta] of 2,35,027. 


Of Mymensingh’s total population of 39,16,068 in 1900, 
27,95,548 (67 percent) were Muslims, 95 percent of whom were 
landless labourers. Even in the absence of any reclamation and 
settlement plan, the vast expanse of cultivable wastes in'Assam 
could not but attract the notice of these landless people. However, 
till the census of 1901, no one from Mymensingh was recorded in 
Assam. “Curiously enough, despite Bengal’s longstanding conges- 
tion of population and scarcity of land, the mass migration of 
Bengalees into the valleys of Assam did not start until after 1900.9 
The Census Commissioners of 1891 and 1901 were of the opinion 
that the people of Bengal would not come to Assam as cultivators 
because there was no inducement and recruitment as in the case of 
the tea garden labourers. This however proved wrong. 


Major Source of Immigration 3 


The next decade witnessed the beginning of large-scale 
migration of Muslim farmers from Mymensingh. The density of 
population in eastern Bengal in general and Mymensingh in parti- 
cular had reached the saturation point and only emigration could 
case the situation. Naturally the virgin tracts of the Brahmaputra 
Valley were the choice. But “only thè most pressing economic 
conditions could drive him {Bengali cultivator) from his bari 
(home) so dear to him.” The Bengali cultivators were no longer 
able to support their families on the small plots of land falling to 
their lot. The strongest, the most intellegent and the adventurous 
migrated first. 2 

The western part of the district of Goalpara was to be the 
earliest and most affected. The population of the district increased 
by 1.4 percent between 1881 and 1891 but during the next decade, 
it shot up by 30 percent, mainly because of migration from 
Mymensingh; the number of migrants rose) by about 150 percent 
forming about 20 percent of the districts population. By 1911, 
almost all the available lands in the district had been explored by 
the “industrious agriculturists”. These Muslims at first came alone 
and their families came afterwards when their men folk would 
have secured lands and built houses. Eighty-five percent of the 
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migrants were Muslims and the rest Hindus. In 1911, the total 
number of Muslim immigrants in the Valley was 2,58,800. 


Next to Goalpara, the favourite district was Nowgong where 
they constituted about 14 percent of the population. In Kamrup, 
they rapidly took up lands, especially in the Barpeta Sub-Division. 
~ During the decade the settlers did not penetrate far from the 
Brahmaputra banks but soon they expanded further up the 
Valley and away from the river. By thé next decade, the number 
of Muslim settlers rose to 3,48,000.?! By that time the entire Goal- 
para and Nowgong districts had been explored. Barpeta could 
hold no more and the district of Darrang had already started 
being taken up. Sibsagar had till then been unaffected but could 
not remain unaffected for long; a numher of farmers had already 
settled there. Thus, the influx of people from Bengal was a steady 
process covering the cntire Brahmaputra Valley where no 
wasteland was left requiring the cultivator’s plough. 


- Between 1901 add 1931, the number of Muslims in sea 
cians Sylhet, had risen from 5,03,670 to 12,79,388, the incre- 
ase being more than 150 percent which, of course, included the 
natural growth accounting for about 20 percent. The total Muslim . 
population was 32,22,377.22 The decennial increase from 1941 to 
1951 was_2,98,895 and their number onthe eve of partition was 
18,46,457. Including Sylhet,there were more than 35 lakhs of Mus- 
lims accounting for 34 percent of the total provincial population; 
they were only 4'percent fewer than the Hindus. The so-called 
indigenous Muslims were also included in the total figure as they 
were not enumerated separately. Such enumeration would perhaps 
explode the hollowness of the dichotomy of the Muslim community 
ingeniously devised by vested political interests. However, it is an 
incontrovertible fact that overwhelming numbers of Assam Muslims 
are the Bengal farmer immigrants and their descendants. 


the Travails of Migrants . f 


Having noted the expansion of Muslim settlements in Assam, 
we proceed to make a few general remarks about this historical 
eveńt for dispelling misconceptions and misunderstandings which 
have been colouring each and every discussion of this important 
problem. It was not-easy for the farmers to come to Assam, occupy 
lands and start cultivation. The destination alone was known to 
them. There was no organization, private or offical, to undertake 
their settlement. Most of the available lands had first to be reclai- 
med and made suitable for human habitation as they were infested 
with wild animals and malaria. The expenses of journey, land 
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reclamation.and building abodes must have been considerable. An 
element of uncertainty prevailed in the transaction involving the 
purchase of land from the Assamese owners as the immigrants 
were strangers to the area, Instances were not wanting were a 
seller who often did not actually own the land wanted it back after 
getting the stipulated sum. No attempt has yet been made to ascer- 
tain the amount of money involved in the deals and the number 
of lives lost before the waste lands became the paddy fields and 
homes of the immigrants. 


Considering his needs and the new environment full of 
hazards calling for great labour, suffering and sacrifice, a certain 
amount of roughness and intolerance was perhaps inevitable. But 
admittedly the newcomers became peaceful citizens with the 
passage of time.” Two groups of people with different ancestries, 
religions, customs and habits, economic conditions, cultures and 
languages had come face to face and some unpleasant memories of 
these initial contacts were not unexpected. But these memorie- 
were utilized at a latter stage for the sake of political propas 
ganda.* 


The new settlers acquired, by subsequent purchase for the 
most part, large blocs of land amounting to hundreds of hectares. 
But it must be observed that in 1915, the Assam government had 
„proposed a set of settlement rules putting some restrictions on the 
transfer of lands to newcomers. The intention was to safeguard 
the interests of the Assamese of future generations and to avoid 
conflicts between the two groups of people who were not yet 
familiar with each other. But there arose vehement protests from 
the Assamese themselves who complained that any restriction 
would adversely affect the permanent heritable and transferrable 
character of the tenures. They forgot the simple fact that some 
restrictions could have stopped the inflow. The government, of 
course, passed the rules but these could not prevent the transfer 
of land as the immigrants offered prices which the sellers could 
hardly ever decline. In subsequent years the persistent cry of the 
Assamese was that the government {was indiscriminately allowing 
“capitalists and adventurers” into different parts of Assam to the 
detriment of the “interests of the children of the soil’; but they 
would not think of curtailing the unrestricted right to transfer 
land. In the absence of any restrictions, therefore, many Assamese 
also acquired huge landed estates many of which were left fallow. 


The immigrants often became victims of exploitation by 
the richer sections of their own community, government officials 
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and the Assamese public. The committee specially appointed by 
the government to look into the immigration problem as it took a 
serious turn with rapidly increasing number of Muslims, com- 
mented: “It is not only the landholders and leading men among 
the immigrants who have been convicted of making money out of 
newcomers, but we heard of many instances of Assamese specula- 
tors also, especially in the earlier days in Nowgong, who made 
large sums of money by selling lands that they had cither taken up 
specially for that purpose or had not taken up at all. This specis 
of corruption, moreover, was not found to be practised only by thé 
non-official public and the Deputy Commissioner, Nowgong, was 
able to give us many instances of corruption among the Land 
Record Staff in their. dealing with the settling of land... and 
giving pattas....’7 Thus it would appear that many of these 
immigrants fled from the frying pan into the fire and in their 
attempt to escape from difficulties and oppression at home, became 
a prey to them in another state. 

Finally, a time soon arrived when, because of their increas- 
ing numerical strength, the All India Muslim League’s demand 
for Pakistan and politicization of the issue of immigration, the 
basically economic influx was transformed into a matter of racial 
and communal conflicts. The inevitable result of this transforma- 
tion was the legacy of mutual suspicion in post-independence days 
and continuation of the legacy down to this day. 

š M Kar 
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Backwardness and Bondage 


Suprpta MUNDLE, AGRARIAN RELATIONS IN A SOUTH 
BIHAR DISTRICT, Indian Institute of Public Administration, 
New Delhi, 1979, Rs 60. 


ANY study of bonded labour that sees the phenomenon not in 
. isolation but as part of the agrarian structure as a whole must be 
welcomed. Sudipta Mundle’s study has the added advantage of 
giving us some insight also into the working of the administrative 
mind and the efficacy of administrative measures, for ‘‘Palamau is 
generally recognised as one of the most successful districts in the 
drive against bonded labour” (p 125). 

Quite correctly, the author notes that “what is required is 
obviously a preemptive policy covering a target-group of the entire class of 
. mazdoors in Palamau-type areas, and directed at preventing them from 
getting caught in a debt-bondage trap in the first place” (p 137). In fact 
he shows conclusively in a detailed study how “at 1977 prices the 
annual cash deficit per capita varied from about Rs 65.00 to as 
much as Rs 152.06” and that “deficits of this order are by no 
means marginal or easily removable for households which are 
already at the subsistence level of consumption” (p 99). Also, 
“given this chronic deficit of the average majdoor household 
it is evident that he is hopelessly dependent on debt which pro- 
vides the malik with the necessary control he requires to impose on 
the majdoor his contract of bondage” (ibid). 

Moreover, who is best fitted to provide this loan? “The 
largest proportion of maliks holding bonded labour (32.56 percent) 
belong to the 20-50 acres holding size group.... The second 
largest (23.36 percent) belong to the 50-100 acres holding size 
group... and finally another 11.63 percent of the maliks are the 
really large landlords, rare in Palamau, who own over 100 acres 


as 
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of land or more” (p 111). Yet, rare though they may bg, they hold 
a significantly larger number of bonded labourers, 16.20 onan 
average in comparison with 5.40 for the 50-100 acres holding size 
group, 2.9 for those holding between 20 and 50 acres, and 1.83 
for those holding between 10 and 20 acres (p 114). In short, the 
landlords of Palamau are the major source of credit for the bonded 
labour. 

However, the author ashes much of the fact that “there is 
still a substantial proportion of nearly 20%” (18.60 percent to be 
precise) of landowners of 10 acres or less land who own bonded 
labour. Yet, when one sees their caste origin, it is clear that such 
landowners either belong to the strata who do not normally culti- 
vate land themselves or have some other major source of income. 
Two are Brahmins, four Baniyas, oné Muslim and one Gwala (p 112). 
This pattern is met with in traditional bondage as described by the 
Soviet scholar L Alaev. He points out that “the employment of hired 
labour was in reverse proportion to the concentration level of pro- 
perty in land and the extent to which land was leased,” and also 
that “the feudal or even semi-slave dependence of the labourers in 
the 19th century indicates at least that this was a noncapitalist 
stratum”! Also, the geographical distribution of such labour 
‘fshows its links with the rural community” where 40 to 50 percent 
of the land was worked by the owners themselves, who generally 
lived in “communities of small proprietors”. 

. This phenomenon did not die out in the nincteenth century, 
for arecent survey of bondage conducted by the Gandhi Peace 
Foundation (1978) lists those very districts of the Gangetic Doab 
namely, Meerut,- Muzaffarnagar, Bijnor, Bareilly, Saharanpur: 
Bulandshar, and Moradabad as areas where “High” or “Very 
High” degree of bondage may still be found (from 10,000 to 20,000 
per district), Palamau too comes under the category of “Very 
High” incidence of bondage, according to this survey. Moreover, 
in all the areas cited above, the bonded labourers are gencrally 
the Scheduled or artisan castes, or tribal populations, while those 
who hold them in bondage are traditional landowning classes, 
whether they are Brahmins, Rajputs, Baniyas or Jats. In fact, 
Mundle himself makes a special mention of this when he states that 
these maliks are really the ‘modern descendants of the old Hindu 
Jagirdars” (p 113). However, while the evidence of both Mundle 
and Alaev is similar, the former’s treatment of his material is 
indeed novel. Heignores the persistence of the traditional patterns 
of exploitation and dependence of labour inherent in bonded 
labour and claims that “the appearance of the system of bonded 
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labour was in fact nothing but a specific form of the formal subsump- 
tion of labour under capital in Palamau’s agriculture’’(p 88). 

For defining the term he uses a relatively little known 
appendix to Karl Marx’s Capital (Vol I) -published by Penguin in 
1976, in which he noted that “capital subsumes the labour process 
as it finds it... developed by different and more archaic modes 
of production. For example, handicraft is a mode of agriculture 
corresponding to a small, independent peasant economy. If chan- 
ges occur in these traditional established labour processes after their 
takeover by capital, these are nothing but the gradual consequences 
of that subsumption”, which becomes real when capital ‘‘also revo- 
lutionizes their actual mode of labour and the real nature of the 
labour processes as a whole”. But even for formal subsumption 
we require ‘‘a form of compulsion by which surplus labour is 
exacted by extending the duration of labour time—a mode of compul- 
sion not based on personal relations of dominance and dependency, but simply 
on differing economic function” (quoted in Mundle p 85). 

To strengthen his argument further Mundle makes it appear 
that the system of bondage is something new. At the outset he 
claims that “the Kamiuti system of debt bondage originated 
towards the end of the 19th Century in the wake of capital pene- ' 
trating into agriculture” (p 4), a point he reiterates many times, 
making it appear that its origin coincides with the special order | 
of 1895 “by which the then existing...land grants and other 
existing tenures were converted into permanent, heritable, transfer- 
able and non-resumable estates... .Land now became a piece of 
private property to be bought and sold like any other.-commodity 
in the market” (p 88). He asserts that “the Kamiuiti system 
followed the penetration of capital into agriculture and was in fact 
aresult of it. . . . In this context itis important to distinguish the 
new relationship of Kamiuti or debt-bondage from the traditional 
relationship of begari of forced labour” (pp 95-96). ` 

However, here Mundle appears to be factually incorrect 
when we refer to D R Banaji’s Slavery in British India (1933) which 
is included in the bibliography where the author has noted that 
the terms “Kamia” and “Sevak” for ‘‘bondsmen who sold them- 
selves for life” were reported by Captain T Wilkinson in 1826, and 
that as early as 1836, J Davidson reported that “this system of 
slavery prevailed very extensively in Ramghar, Kurruchkdea, and 
Palamau, where men generally become slaves by falling into 
arrears to their landlords, or by borrowing money for the perfor- ` 
mance of marriage ceremonies. When they were unable to pay, 
they were forced to write ‘sewaknamahs’ (contracts) for the amount , 
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of their debts, thus becoming slaves frequently for life. Very often 
the same miserable. condition extended to their children” (pp 
70-71). Thus it would appear that bondage in Palamau was neither 
new nor divorced from the existing traditional Moghul forms 
referred to by Banaji. 

The 1836 account also notes that these bonds were executed 
for “very small sums” indeed, the least being one rupee and the 
average around Rs 20 a piece. In'the modern context too, the loans 
appear trival—15 percent averaging Rs 33.83; 28.83 percent 
averaging Rs 76.01; 48.33 percent averaging Rs 175.89 and only 
10 percent averaging Rs 470(p 120). Thuseven quantitatively, 
taking into account the price rise since 1836, there seems to be 
little difference. Moreover, even today marriage loans constitute 
the largest percentage of loans, 63.33 percent (p 108). In fact, the 
author himself appears to realize that he has overestimated the 
development of capitalism in Palamau when he states that “the 
relatively high rate of capital formation, in particular irrigation, 
during the post-colonial period, however is yet to reflect itself in 
increases of productivity”. 

However, this attempt to see capitalism advancing where it 
is not makes him miss the main thrust in the eradication of bondage, 
radical land reform to break the power of the classes on whom bonded 
labour depends and into whose clutches, he himself admits, they will fall. 

The main point here is that “‘the surplus value the new type 
of landlord and the well-to-do peasant are garnering today is deter- 
mined mainly by virtue of their title to these lands, rather than as 
returns on invested capitalin farming as such. The rural wage- 
labourer ... is neither really a free wage-labourer in the strict economic 
sense of the term nor is an overwhelming majority of them able to 
secure even a subsistence wage for their work”. It is, in fact, a 
“landlordism which combines in itself both the features of capital- 
ism as well as fedualism”’. And “this fedual and semi-fedual 
relationship in agriculture cannot be abolished without at the same 
time abolishing capitalist landlord relations’’.® Instead of this the 
author ends up proposing credit schemes, alternative employment, 
a literacy scheme and resource grants. 
l SUNEET CHOPRA 


1 LAlaev, The Role of Landless Labourers in the North-Western Provinces of India in the 
Nineteenth Century, Moscow, 1976, p 66. 
2 P Sundarayya, Certain Agrarian Issues, Calcutta, National Book Agency, pp 4 and 6. 
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TRENDS IN PUBLIC SECTOR EMPLOYMENT il 


and employment. To some extent this is done by conceding cuts 
in excise duties or other taxes (which in such a situation the private 
sector clamours for)? and providing subsidies of various kinds. A 
major area of subsidy which the government has now to allow for 
is the procurement and distribution of foodgrains in order ‘to re- 
strain prices of essential goods spiralling, which threatens the very 
stability of the system." The government may try to delink private 
investment from the domestic market by encouraging Fexports 
through the grant of generous export subsidies? or by promoting 
private ventures abroad. In addition, the state may also directly 
enter into certain industries/services geared to the requirements 
of the private sector. At the same time since finflation cuts into its 
own real resources and makes it increasingly difficult to resort to 
large budgetary deficits, there is a tendency on the part of the 
government to undertake commercial and industrial activities which 
will augment its resource base. 

We thus find a change in the pattern of expenditure of the 
government and also a slowing down of its rate of growth®® which 
gets reflected not only in the overall rate of growth of employment 
in the organized sector but also in its pattern (which we will study 
here for the public sector alone). 

The diversion of resources to non-developmental purposes 
as also the cut-back in public investment results in a definite slow- 
ing down in the. rate of growth of employment in the organized 
sector where public and private investments are concentrated. The 
deceleration in the growth of employment’is less sharp in the case 
of the public sector which cannot allow the rate of growth to fal! 
too low, without evoking large scale discontent. However a shift 
takes place in its pattern of employment with a decline in the raze 
of growth of employment in the basic and capital goods industries. 
We now examine the pattern of employment in the public sector 
and the changes that bave occurred therein. 


PATTERN OF EMPLOYMENT 


The pattern of employment is examined at two levels: 1) at 
the broad industry group level for the period 1961-1977 and 2) at 
a more disaggregated industry level for the years 1963-197-:° in an 
attempt to investigate more deeply the types of tendencics emerg- 
ing in the pattern of public sector employment, especially in the 
context of the post-mid-sixties economic crisis. Table II gives the 
pattern of employment by major industry groups, the share of 
each group in total employment and the rate of growth in perio] 
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MRIDUL EAPEN 


Trends in Public Sector Employment and Earnings 


Part ONE 


THE public sector in India has come to account for the bulk of 
employment in the organized sector. It is interesting to note, 
however, that except for some particular work-creation measures, 
the government has generally not entered ,the market specifically 
to generate employment. In fact, when its role was being heatedly 
_ debated in the forties,? it was never visualized that the public 
sector be used consciously for generating employment. 


The extent and nature of public sector employment depend 
very much on the role of the government: in economic develop- 
ment. The role that the public sector has come to play in most 
developing mixed economies is now well known. In India, in the 
post-independence period, it was recognized that rapid, inde- 
pendent industrialization required a sharp increase in the economic 
functions of the state. Although in principle a considerable 
extension was envisaged for the public sector, which was to achieve 
the “commanding heights” in the economy, given the continued 
existence side by side of a growing privatefmonopoly sector, it in 
fact played the role of a subsidiary to the latter. This it did ina 
dual manner: by eliminating to some extent the serious gaps in 
the production structure which the private sector would have been 
reluctant to overcome onits own and by providing a stimulus to 
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private investment by extending the markets of private industrial- 
ists directly and indirectly. Hence in actual practice the public 
sector took on the high risk, basic industries with long gestation 
periods and low present rates of return and provision of infrastruc- 
ture, while the rest was virtually left to the private sector with 
large-scale protection and import control. Given this emphasis on 
basic and capital goods industries and infrastructure such as utili- 
ties, communication and so on, which tend to be highly capital 
intensive, not much stress was laid on the role of the public sector 
asa major employer of labour. It is only in recent years, in 
view of the persistence of ‘poverty and rising levels of unemploy- 
ment, that interest has been shownin the employment generating 
potential of public expenditure.’ 


In this paper we enquire into the size and growth of public 
sector employment and study the changes i in its pattern in the post- 
independence period. An attempt is also made to examine trends 
in real earnings of public sector employees to see how they have 
fared during this period. We deal with employment in the first 
part and earnings in the second. 


DATA BASE 


The public sector here includes all instruments of govern- 
ment activity such as a) administration covering centra], state and 
local authorities; b) departmental undertakings such as the rail- 
ways, and posts and telegraphs; c) non-departmental enterprises 
which are run as autonomous bodies wholly or largely owned by 
the government (quasi-government. undertakings). 

Data on employment .in the organized sector is collected 
under the Employment Market Information (EMI) scheme of the 
Ministry of Labour. It covers a) the entire public sector and b) 
non-agricultural establishmentsin the private sector employing 10 
or more persons. Employment in defence forces, Indian embassies/ 
missions abroad vand under crash schemes for rural employment 
as well as casual/contract labour are excluded from the purview 
of the EMI. This basic source of information is supplemented by 
other sources such as the Indian Labour Yearbook, Indian Labour Statis- 
tics, Â anual Reports on the Working of Industrial and Commercial Under- 
takings of the Central Government and Central Census of Government 
Employees. 

Although the EMI scheme was initiated during the second 
plan period, data are available onlyfrom 1960-61. For the public 
sector alone similar information was collected for 1958.’ In respect 
of certain individual public sector undertakings such as the rail- 
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ways and posts and telegraphs employment figures are available 
even for a period prior to 1947. Since we are concerned here with 
the public sector as a whole we confine ourselves mainly to the 
period 1960-61 to 1977-78. J 


Certain other limitations should also be kept in mind: 
a) Our study relates only to direct employment generated in 
the public sector. Its indirect consequences on output and employ- 
ment, though important, cannot be quantified with the available 
data. b) Some nationalization has merely caused a shift in employ- 
ment from the private to the public sector without adding to 
the total employment and distorted the relative rates of growth of 
employment in each sector. We give employment figures in the 
public and private sectors as givenin the EMI and also after 
adjusting for some major cases of nationalization.’ c) Total 
employment may increase in any sector merely on account of 
extended coverage, as was evident in the case of the private 
sector after 1966 when small units employing 10-24 workers were 
also included init. This accounts for the sharp increase in the 
total and private organized sector employment in 1967. d) While 
data on public sector units and those employing 25 or more persons 
in the private sector are collected statutorily under the Employ- 
ment Exchanges (Compulsory Notification of Vacancies) Act 
1959, information about smaller private sector units is collected on 
a voluntary basis. In addition, small units in the metropolitan 
cities of Greater Bombay and Greater Calcutta are not covered at 
present due to “administrative difficulties’®. These two factors 
introduce an element of underestimation of employment in the 
small private organized sector whose number has remained con” 
stant at about 0.7 million (see Table II). That this could be an 
underestimation is confirmed by the Establishments Tables of the 
1971 Census which reveal that the number of persons employed 
in units of size 10-19 persons covering all industry groups of the 
EMI (that is manufacturing and processing, trade and commerce 
and all others) totalled almost 2.1 millions in 1971 (including 0.18 
million in the metropolitan cities of Greater Bombay and Cal- 
cutta). “However, the break-up of these units into registered and 
unregistered units (since we should take employment only in the 
former) is not specified clearly. In the industry group ‘‘manu- 
facturing and processing”, 0.48 million persons (39,000 in the two 
cities) have been enumerated as being in registered units. But the 
remaining 1.62 million employees in other industry groups (includ- 
ing 0.15 million in the two cities) have not been classified. Nonethe- 
less the magnitude of difference between the two sets of data, EMI 
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and Census, does leave considerable room for underestimation. The 
` exclusion of employment in small units in the two cities straight- 
away reduces employment in small units to the extent of roughly 
39,000 plus 0.15 million in the remaining industry groups which 
-may be classified as being in the organized sector only if they are 
registered, The maximum extent of underestimation on account 
of exclusion of. small units in the two cities thus amounts to 
189,000, that is, about 2 percent of total private organized sector 
employment in 1971-72. It is very likely, however, that the rate of 
growth of employment in the small sector has been very slow as 
brought out by the EMI data. When we discuss trends in the 
total organized sector employment and the private organized 
sector in particular, we must remember that there is some under- 
estimation on account of not only the exclusion of small units in 
the metropolitan areas of Greater Bombay and Calcutta but also 
on account of the method of collection of employment data in. 
small private units on a voluntary basis. 


TRENDS IN PUBLIC SECTOR EMPLOYMENT 
The public sector which forms a large proportion of the 
organized sector consists primarily of non-agricultural wage and 
salaried employment. The proportion of the total labour force 
engaged in the organized sector is small; but being concentrated 
in towns and cities, it constitutes a very significant element of 


TABLE I 


Persons EMPLOYED IN Non-AGRIGULTURE, ORGANIZED SECTOR AND PUBLIC SECTOR 


(in million) 


1960-61 1977-78 

1) Total working population 167.41 257.92 
“2) Total employed in non-agriculture 47.89 74.45 
3) Total wage/salary employment in non-agriculture ` 22,02 42.20 
- 4) Total employed in organized sector ` 12.09 21,45 
5) Total employed in public sector <- 7.05 14.40 
6) 2) as percentage of 1) 28.60 28.80 
7) 3) as percentage of 1) - 13.15 16.36 
8) 3) as percentage of 2) 45.98 56.68 
9) 4) as percentage of 1) 7.22 8.32 
10) 4) as percentage of 3) - 54.90 50.82 
11) 5) as percentage of 2) 14.72 19.34 
12) 5) as percentage of 3) 32.02 34.12 
13) 5) as percentage of 4) 58.31 67.1 3 


source: | For 1960-61 estimated from the 16th Round of National Sample Survey. 


2 For 1977-78, figures for 1), 2) and 3) are from the report of the Study Group 
on Wages, Incomes and Price, May 1978. Figures for organized and public 
sector employment are taken from Employment Review, 1961-66 and 1977-78. 
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the urban work force. Before we analyse trends in public sector 
employment we relate it to the non-agricultural work force and in 
particular to wage and salaried employment at two points of time 
(see Table I). This would indicate the extent and significance of 
this sector in terms of employment in the economy as a whole. 


The table brings out the well known fact that even after 
three decades of planned industrialization the share of non-agri- 
cultural workers in total work force has remained almost stagnant 
at about 29 percent. However, a significant change has occurred 
in its composition. Of the total increase of 26.5 millions in non-agri- 
cultural employment between 1960-61 and 1977-78 about 20.0 
millions (close to 80 percent) were in the category of wage and 
salaried employment. This implies that the other major category of 
employment in non-agriculture, namely self-employed, registered 
only a marginal increase. Hence wage and salaried employment in 
non-agriculture,which accountd for much less than half of the total 
non-agricultural employment in 1960-61, increased its share to 
almost 60 percent by 1977-78. Butit may be noted that only less 
than half of this increase, 9.3 millions occurred in the organized 
sector while 10.9 million persons were absorbed in the unorganized 
sector. (Even if we allow for the underestimation of employment 
in small private organized sector units, it will not affect-the trends 
significantly). The share of the organized sector in non-agricultural 
wage and salaried employment declined from 55 percent in 1960-61 
to about 51 percent in 1977-78. Within the organized sector, 
however, the public sector did relatively better. More than three- 
quarters of the increase in the organized sector employment occur- 
red in this sector (7.3 millions out of 9.3 million increase in the 
total organized sector employment). Hence even while the share 
of the organized sector in wage and salaried employment declined 
during this period, the public sector increased its share margi- 
nally from 32 percent in 1960-61 to 34 percent in 1977-78. 

Table II brings out the trends in public sector employment 
(as also in the private and total organized sector). We see from the 
table that at the start of our period, 1960-61, the public sector 
already accounted for more than half of the organized sector 
employment (7.1 million out of 12.1 million persons). In fact, even 
at the time of independence there existed a large state sector which 
of course was a legacy of British rule and was mainly for the 
purpose of administration.’ During the period under study, 
those employed in the public sector almost doubled while the 
total organized sector employment increased by-a much lower pro- 
portion. The former now accounts for almost 67 percent of the 
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total organized sector employment. 


Nationalization has not contributed to any substantial 
increase in the total public sector employment. As can be seen from 
the adjusted figures, of the total increase of over seven millions in 
\public sector employment, nationalization accounts for only 0.45 
million or about 6 percent of the increase. Nevertheless, nationaliz- 
ation does make a difference in certain industries; it may also have 
a subsequent beneficial effect since expansion is more vigorously 
pursued by the government. However,when discussing public sector 
employment as a whole, we shall refer only to the unadjusted 
figures, (It must be remembered that defence personnel are exclu- 
ded from these figures. Substantial recruitment had occurred 
following the India-China conflict in 1962-1963 and the India- 
Pakistan conflict in 1965. The armed forces now stand at around 
a million which would raise the level of public sector employment 
even further). : 


Deceleration in Growth Rate 


Table II also highlights some well known facts about 
organized sector employment. It had expanded relatively fast up- 
to the end of the third plan but slowed down considerably in the 
post-mid-sixties period. When discussing trends in the organized 
sector as also private sector employment’it would be more appro- 
priate to consider the figures relating to large private units since 
the earlier period, 1961-1966,-includes only such units. Compara- 
bility between the two time periods, 1961-1966 and 1967-1978, 
would also be maintained. Keeping this in mind we find that 
while employment in the organized sector grew at the rate of 5.2 
percent per annum during 1961-1966 its rate of growth declined 
to 2.7 percent in the subse quent period. Over the entire period, 
it grew only at the rate of 2.9 percent per. annum. 


This deceleration in the rate of growth of organized sector 
employment implies that while additional employment was being 
generated at the rate of almost 0.6 million per annum during 
1961-1966, it halved to about 0.6 million per annum in the years 
1967-1978. Much of this decline is on account of the poor perfor- 
mance of private sector employment, especially in the larger units 
in the latter period. Of the total increase of about 4.4 millions 
during 1967-1977 in the organized sector employment, only about 
0.16 millions (or 3 percent) came from the large private establish- 
ments. Most of the increase in employment in such units occurred 
during the earlier period, 1961-1966 (1.06 millions out of a total 
increase of 1.11 millions between 1961 and 1978). Since then 
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employment in these units appears to have stagnated around 6.1 
millions. The addition of employment in the smaller units, which 
itself has remained stationary around 0.7 millions (which would be 
higher if corrected for underestimation in respect of small units), 
to private -sector employment would not substantially raise the- 
rate of employment growth in the private organized sector. 


The public sector has done comparatively better, which is 
not surprising given the increased scope for government participa- 
tion in economic activities. In addition to its traditional’ services 
concerned mainly with administration, maintaining law and order 
and providing certain basic amenities, the government established 
a large number of organizations to carry out its new functions 
in the industrial and infrastructural spheres. Although no con- 
scious effort seems to have-been made to adopt “labour intensive” 
techniques in the new industrial ventures, the sheer largeness-of 
its expenditures, especially upto the third plan period, must have 
contributed to the growth in employment. However, a deceleration 
in the rate of growth of employment is evident in the case of 
public sector also since mid-sixties. While the rate was about 5.86 
percent during 1961-1966, it declined to 3.88 percent in the subse- 
quent period. The decline, however, is not as sharp as in the private 

- sector employment and appears to have occurred in the immediate 
post-mid-sixties period. — ` 


Support to Private Sector 


It is generally accepted that this sluggish growth in orga- 
nized sector employment, which has added to the problem of unem- 
ployment, is related to the economic crisis which most developing 
mixed economies have come to face. In India too, there has 
been a marked deceleration in the rate of growth of the national 
output since the mid-sixties, during which there has also occurred 
an inflationary rise in price.” A number of explanations are 
offered for this stagnation.8 What is relevant for us here is 
that the process of development in an economy like ours becomes 
constrained after some time by the inflationary pressures it gene- 
rates which reduces the real living standards of the people. Given 
the political limits on its ability to tax those sections of the popula- 
tion who benefit the most from this inflationary rise in prices, the 
government reduces its own investment expenditure in order to 
control inflation. This retards the process of growth itself via the 
multiplier effect and the loss of stimulus to private sector invest- 
ment.!®9 The government, however, is anxious to maintain the 
profitability of the private sector so as to stimulate investment 


/ 
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The bulk of employment in the public sector, almost 71 per- 
cent, is still in the tertiary sector, of which the single largest 
component is “other services”. It is estimated that in 1950-51, at 
the start of the plans, this category of employees, the bulk of 
whom are in administration, numbered almost as much as the 
industrial workforce in the country which of course was a reflection 
of the weak industrial base of the economy.” It was only with the 
second plan period and the adoption of the 1956 Industrial Policy 
Resolution that the base was laid for rapid industrial development 
along the capitalist path with active state support (described as 
the era of state capitalism). In the public sector also there was” 
a substantial increase in employment under “manufacturing” 
which grew at the rate of more than 12 percent per annum prior 
to the mid-sixties. Of course, to some extent this high rate of growth 
reflects the very small base from which it started. Before the second 
plan the public sector industry consisted of a few nationalized enter- 
prises. In any case, the share of thé tertiary sector declined in total 
employment. But within ita sector which has expanded very 
rapidly, and especially so in the post-mid-sixties period,is trade and 
commerce. From less than 100,000 employed in 1961, it now 
employs more than 600,000 persons. Its rate of growth is high 
even after adjusting for bank nationalization in 1969. Employment 
growth in the primary sector has been very high in the last few 
years, mainly on accountof nationalization of coal mines which 
had a subsequent beneficial impact on employment since large 
numbers of casual workers were regularized.” 


The industria] distribution of additional employment gene- 


TABLE IV 
PROPORTIONATE SHARE OF MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUPS IN TOTAL ADDITIONS TO 
PUBLIC SECTOR EMPLOYMEMT (in percent) 
Major industry group - 1961-1977 1961-1966 1966-1977 

l Plantation, forestry, agriculture etc 4.3 2.0 5,6 
2 Mining and quarrying 9.2 1,3 13.4 
(9.0) 

. 3 Manufacturing 12.6 12.9 12.4 
4 Electricity, gas ete 4.9 3.4 5.7 
5 Trade and commerce 7.6 2.6 10.2 
(8.8) 

6 ‘Transport and communication 10.9 15.9 8.3 
7 Other services 44.4 54.8 39.0 
8 Construction 5.9 7.0 5.4 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 


souRcE: Derived from Table III. 


Notes: 1) Total increase in employment as also for each industry group was tabulateu 
for each period and proportions estimated. 
2) Figures in brackets are given after adjusting for nationalization. 
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rated between 1961 and 1977 (industry-wise organized sector 
employment data are available upto the year ending 31 March 1977) 
and the two sub-periods, 1961-1966 and 1966-1977, is shown in 
Table IV. The table gives the proportionate share of each sector in 
the incremental public sector employment in different periods. 
From the table we see that other services accounted for 44 
percent of the additional employment generated in the public sector 
during the period under study. The other major contributors to 
the increase were manufacturing, transport and communication, 
mining, trade and commerce. However, as betwcen the two time 
periods, some interesting shifts have taken place. During 1961- 
1966 more than half the total increase in employment came from 
other services. The other groups which shared significantly in the 
increase were manufacturing (12.9 percent), transport and com- 
munication (15.9 per cent) and construction (7.0 percent). In the 
subsequent period we find a sharp decline in the proportion of the 
increase coming from transport and communication, construction 
and services in particular. Manufacturing has just about maintain- 
ed its earlier proportion. On the other hand there is a substantial 
increase in employment in trade and commerce. This is so even 
after adjusting for nationalization. In fact, additions to the latter 
in absolute numbers} between 1966 and 1977 is much higher than the 
additions to transport and communication during the same period. 


Paitern of Change 


A further disaggregation of industries (at the three digit 
level) is constrained to some extent by the nature of the data avail- 
able. In many cases the industrial categories have not remained 
constant. For instance, under manufacturing the item “others” 
which accounted for only 43,000 persons in 1963 increased to 
almost 250,000 persons by 1974 and the contents of this category 
have obviously been changing. Again since 1974, a new industrial 
classification has been adopted which makes comparison with the 
earlier period difficult.2® We take up the four major industry groups 
—manufacturing, trade and commerce, transport and communi- 
cation and services—for further disaggregation (see Table V). 


x From the table we find the following types of changes 
occurring: In manufacturing, the share of basic and capital goods 
industries, such as iron and steel, heavy electricals, transport 
equipment and fertilizers, in total employment generated in this 
sector has declined from almost 60 percent in 1963 to about 45 
percent in 1974. Certain other industries like light and medium 
engineering (including metal products, electronics) and cotton tex- 
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tiles on account of nationalization, have increased their share from 
about 11 percent to 16 percent during this period. The takeover 
of sick private units such as in cotton textiles, reflects the entry of 
the public sector into new areas as a result of the economic 
crisis. 

Certain other tendencies which are difficult to capture but 
which reflect to some extent the search for profitable areas of 
investment (as is the case with electronics) on the part of the public 
sector, are the changes which may occurin the composition of 
output within the basic industries sector itself. Expansion of watch 
making in the Hindustan Machine Tools unit and of petrochemi- 
cals within the chemicals group which provide raw materials for 
the profitable synthetic fibre/fabric industry in the private sector 
are illustrative of this trend.29 The latter is also an instance of the 
public sector venturing into enterprises for maintaining profitabi- 
lity in the private sector. Although heavy industries still account 
for the bulk of employment in the manufacturing sector (iron and 
steel employs the largest number) there has occurred a definite 
slowing down in additions to employment in these industries. 

In respect of trade and commerce, a sector which has grown 
tremendously in terms of employment is banking which as we saw 
earlier shows a high rate of growth in the post-mid-sixties period, 
even after adjusting for nationalization. While the tremendous 
increase in the government’s own activities would have been res- 
ponsible for the increase in banking activity and the extension of 
banking into rural and urban areas linked to deposit growth, the 
growth of the private sector in trade and commerce”, which is 
credit-intensive, must have also provided a stimulus to the expan- 
sion in banking. 

Within transport and communication, there is a nea? 
stagnancy in the numbers employed in the railways; transport 
by bus has grown considerably in terms of employment (to 
some extent on account of nationalization) while air transport 
too has registered a small increase. The share of posts and tele- 
graphs has hardly increased while that of telephones is at a higher - 
level. On the whole, as we saw earlier, the contribution of trans- 
port and communication, an important infrastructural activity, to 
additional employment generation declined in the latter half of 
the sixties. 

Other services wasthe largest contributor to the increase in 
employment during this period in absolute numbers. ‘“‘Administra- 
tion” accounted for a major part of the increase in the earlier pericd, 
1961-1966, but in later years non-technical education appears 
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to have appropriated a large share of the increase in employment 
in this sector. Though it is difficult to explain the large increase in 
the numbers employed in non-technical education, it would have 
been useful to have a further disaggregation of the latter to see at 
what levels of education employment has increased the most. The 
decline in the share of administration appears in part to be a con- 
scious policy of the central, state and local governments to restrict 
recruitment in government services, especially in the lower echelons, 
as part of their economy measures in the face of the acute inflation 
in the year 1965-66. This policy continued in later years.*! It 
reflects a process of adjustment by the government to the post-mid- 
- sixties inflationary crisis with the result that it not only restricted 
the overall rate of growth of employment in administrative services 
but also strengthened the tendency, already noted by the Third 
Central Pay Commission, of a much higher rate of increase in 
employment in Class I and Class IL posts in the central govern- 
ment as compared to the lower categories*® between 1957 and 
1971. Though it is possible that to some extent this increase is on 
account of a reclassification of posts (upgrading in particular) it 
is also a normal tendency. As activities of the government increase, 
organizations initially take up additional functions at the lower 
levels only.Such accretions slowly add to workload at higher levels 
and at a certain stage the organization needs bifurcation. In this 

process of division only’ positions at higher levels multiply and 
‘those at lower levels remain constant.” This tendency however 
was accentuated by the deliberate policy followed by the govern- 
ment in respect of recruitment since the mid-sixties. 

In addition, within the services sector other types.of activi- 
ties gaining importance, though still small and not brought out 
by the EMI, are the growth of contracts/construction services, 
industral development and technical cousultancy services.*4 Maybe 
such services can be rendered profitable, on lines similar to the 
private sector, within the’ public sector or in the state’s ventures 
abroad. These .non-manufacturing activities into which the 
government has entered inrecent years also reflect its growing 
need to expand resources. es 


Summing up the above analysis of the pattern of employ- 
ment at two levels of disaggregation we find that in the earlier 
years, mainly upto the third plan period, a substantial part of the 
increase in employment in the public sector was contributed by 
heavy capital goods industries and infrastructural activities, 
besides the growth in administration. In the subsequent period, 
however, the rate of growth of employment in the public sector 
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declined and most of the increase in employment took place in 
certain activities and services which, though difficult to quantify 
precisely, reflect the changing role played by the public sector in 
the wake of the economic crisis in the country. These growing 
areas of government activitity are to some extent non-manufactur- 
ing in nature such as banking, consultancy/construction/contract 
services and to some extent manufacturing which either cater to 
the needs of the private sector or enable the state to augment 
its own resource base. 


CONCLUSION 


This analysis of trends in public sector employment shows 
that its rate of growth in the post-independence period has been 
relatively high in particular when compared to the private orga- 
nized sector. And in a period of stagnant employment growth in the 
private sector in the post-mid-sixties period, the relatively better 
performance of the public sector would have provided a cushion 
against a further deterioration in the employment situation. How- 
ever, insofar as the public sector (or for that matter the organized 
sector itself) still forms a very small proportion of total employ- 
ment in the economy (even of total non-agricultural employment) 
its overall impact could have only been marginal. Moreover, the 
rate of growth of employment in this sector too has decelerated 
since the mid-sixties. In addition, changes in its pattern of employ- 
ment concomitant with a cutback in public investment and 
increase in non-developmental expenditures, do not portend well 
for the future since this would render it difficult for the government 
to sustain high rates of employment growth. 


(To be concluded) 


[The author is grateful to A Vaidyanathan, K N Raj and S Mun- 
dle for comments on an earlier draft] 


1 Its employment generating activity has been incidental to its consumption and 


investment activities. ` 

See A Mukerjec, ‘Indian Capitalist Class and Congress on National Planning and: 

Public Sector’’, Economic and Political Weekly, 2 September 1978. 

3 P Patnaik, ‘Industrial Development in India”, Social Scientist, June 1979. See also 
G K Shirokov, /ndustrialisation of India, Moscow, Progress Publishers. 
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See Anand P Gupta, “How Fiscal Policy can Help Employment Generation”, 
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in central tax laws so as to promote adoption of labour intensive methods of produc- 
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Employment in the Public Sector 1959, New Delhi, National Employment Service, 
Ministry of Labour. Returns from only 85.9 percent of the establishments in the 
public sector were received which were then blown up for an estimate of total 
employment in the sector for the year ending 31 December 1958. 


It has not been possible, mainly due to lack of information, to account for all cases 
of nationalization, The earlier instances not accounted for are of the airlines, the 
Reserve Bank of India and the Imperial Bank of India. In later years nationali- 
zation of bus transport and electricity generation as also of sick units in certain 
industries such as jute and engineering, have not been considered. 

Employment Review op cit. 

Census of India 1971, Series I, Establishment Tables, Part III-B (i). It is not clear 
why the cut off point for small units is 24 persons in the EMI when most other 
sources of data on employment, including the Census, use 20 employees as the upper 
limit for small registered units. - 

Since the establishments data relate to 1971, the proportion of workers in small 
units in Greater Bombay and Calcutta to total private organized sector employment 
is estimated for 1971-72, ; 

For instance if we consider employment in small units in the factory sector for which 
we have data fora number of years we find that it was 167,000 in 1961 and rose 
to just about 225,000 in 1969, which showsa very sluggish rate of growth (see 
Statistics of Factories, Labour Bureau, Department of Labour and. Employment). It 
suggests that the growth rate of employment in small units has been slow as revealed 
by EMI data. 

Charles Bettleheim, India Independent, New York, Monthly Review Press, 1968. 

S L Shetty, ‘‘Structural-Retrogression in the Indian Economy since the Mid-Sixties,’’ 
Economic and Political Weekly, Annual Number, February 1978, 


See in this context RK Hazari and AN Oza, “The Public Sector in India”, in M 
Kidron and E A G Robinson(ed), Economie Development in South Asia. For instance, the 
authors point out that the share of the public sector in total capital stock of mining, 
manufacturing and transport reached 53 percent in 1960-61 and rose to 58 percent 
in 1965-66. In sharp contrast with this major share in capital stock, direct income 
generation by the public sector has been very low. 

P Patnaik and S K Rao, “Towards an Explanation of Crisis in a Mixed Under- 
developed Economy’’, Economic and Political Weekly, Annual Number, February 1977- 
Shetty, of cit. 

Ibid. 

Patnaik and Rao, op cit. 

In a Situation of crisis the private sector exerts a powerful indirect pressure over the 
government which, in its anxiety to resolve the crisis, allows the former greater 
concessions. See M Kalecki, “Political Aspects of Full Employment”, in E K Hunt 
and J G. Schwartz (ed), A Critique of Economic Theory, Penguin, 1972. 

Food subsidy from the national exchequer amounted to Rs 1170 millions in 1972-73 
and it aggregated almost Rs 5540 millions in 1976-77. See Shetty, op cit. 


Conservative estimates show that export subsidies rose from about Rs 853 millions in 
1970-71 to Rs 4520 millions in 1976-77. See Shetty, op cit. 

P Patnaik, op ci'. 7 

Employment dafa by three-digit industrial classification are available only from 
1963 and because of the non-comparability of data from 1974-75 with the adoption 
of National Industrial Classification our study relates to the period 1963-1974, At 
the major two-digit industry group level too the data from 1974-75 onwards are not 
strictly comparable. 


Bettleheim, op cit. 
See for instance, Bettleheim, op cit; P Patnaik, op cit; Shirokov, op cit. 


Employment Review, 1972-73. 
See P Patnaik, op cit. 
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This is one of the few industries which did well in the post-mid-sixties period. 
Employment trends in the private organized sector show that though the rate of 
growth of employment declined very sharply in the post-mid-sixties period, the rate 
of growth of employment in trade and commerce shows no such deceleration. See 
Shetty, op cit. 

See Employment Review, 1967-68 which reports that the reduced employment growth 
in the public sector during 1966-67 was due to, among other factors, a) continued 
restriction on recruitment, especially in lower echelons (in central government, for 
example, there is already a ban on class IV posts); b) rigorous enforcement of eco- 
nomy measures (many state governments actually abolished a number of posts in 
several departments); c) curtailment of staff in community development depart- 
ments. 

Report of the Third Central Pay Commission, 1973, New Delhi, Ministry of Finance. 
See Report of the Study Team on Personnel Administration, Administrative Reforms 
Commission, August 1967. 

Sec Annual Reports of Central Government Undertakings. 


BARBARA HARRISS 
Regulated Foodgrains Markets: A Critique 


THE involvement of the Indian state in the sphere of marketing 
long lagged behind its involvement in agricultural production.} 
One way in which the state attempts to reallocate resources and 
change relations of production and exchange within society is 
through market regulation. It was in 1929 that the Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture stressed the necessity of establishing 
regulated markets under provincial legislation. The objective of 
market regulation is to eliminate unnecessary activities in com- 
merce that are unproductive of use value—‘‘to organise the system 
of sale and purchase in a manner that the grower secures a fair 
price ...to protect him from exploitation by middlemen....The 
legislation provides a machinery- for regulating trade by providing 
acommon place where facilities would be furnished by way of 
space, buildings and storage accommodation, where correct weigh- 
ment would be ensured and all weights and scales periodically 
checked ...where disputes are settled, where daily prevailing prices 
would be available to the grower and where quality standards 
would be fixed.’”? 

In providing physical infrastructure and in standardizing 
the organization of transactions in commodity markets, the state 
thus creates the structural and behavioural conditions for an effec- 
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tively competitive, allocatively efficient, free private market at 
minimal costs to itself. Such intervention assumes the prior exis- 
tence of “a number of unfair practices like uncertified weights, 
unauthorised deductions and high rates of commission”, indicative 
of monopoly or oligopoly control of commodity markets ‘which 
took away a substantial share of the price paid by the final consu- 
mer and placed the...farmer cum seller at a disadvantageous posi- 
tion...against the organised sector of the trading class.’ 


It is assumed that by such intervention imperfect or monopolis- 
tic markets may be rendered more effectively competitive through time and 
it will progressively benefit producers and consumers. The emphasis on 
competition in the’ existing body of evaluative research on com- 
modity markets has the ideological ramification that the restric- 
tion of the active role of the state to regulatory functions will 
achieve the objectives of both efficiency and equity. 


Market regulation, based on the model acts for cash crops 
of the 1897 Berar Cotton and Grain Markets Law and the more 


celebrated 1927 Bombay Cotton Market Act, has been slow and 
somewhat serendipitous. ‘ 


IN ANDHRA PRADESH 


In Andhra Pradesh there are notable contrasts between the 
legislation covering the former princely state of Hyderabad and 
coastal Andhra. In the former Hyderabad state the Hydera- 
bad Agricultural Markets Act, a comprehensive piece of law cove- 
ring all crops and standardizing the organization of exchange 
had been enacted as early as 1930 which was implemented by a 
separate department of marketing‘. Inits evaluation of this Act, 
the Law Commission of Andhra Pradesh asserts that early regula- 
tion (or its possibility, for certainly not all markets in the Hydera- 
bad state were regulated in the thirties) focussed exchange in regu- 
lated market sites rather than in villages, and “it must be said 
that the legislation enacted with wisdom and foresight in the for- 
mer State of Hyderabad has been a boon to the ryots.”® Under it, 

cereals and pulses have always been regulated in Telengana. 


By contrast, the Andhra area came under the jurisdiction 
of the 1933 Madras Commercial Crops Act. This was restricted 
in its coverage to cash crops: cotton, jaggery, groundnut and to- 
bacco. There was no precise concept of the notified (“catchment”) 
area of a market, nor was allowance made for the standardization 
of transactional procedures or of fees. The Law Commission said: 
“The markets governed by this Act have not functioned properly 
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and not attracted the cultivator to them. The Middlemen and the 
village merchants have not been.controlled effectively.’’® 


Thus there were major regional differences in the organiza- 
tion of marketing. On the eve of the formation of Andhra Pra- 
desh in 1956 there were 46 regulated markets in Telengana and only 
16in Andhra and Rayalseema, and on the formation of Andhra 
Pradesh, the Hyderabad marketing department was downgraded. 
However, to create legislative conditions for the integrated organ- 
ization of exchange in the new state the Andhra Pradesh Agricul- 
tural Produce and Livestock Bill was introduced in 1961 and finally 
enacted in 1966 with yet another new department to implement it. 
The Telengana model was substantially followed. An additional 
stipulation of the 1966 Act was that 30 percent of market revenues 
should be remitted to support the relevant part of the state admi- 
nistration, By 1979 this was reduced to 20 percent, and 10 percent 
pooled centrally by the marketing department for investment in 
new physical infrastructure.” Market charges taken from farmers 
and traders thus directly support a fraction of the bureaucracy. 


Since the enactment of the 1966 bill there have been two 
crash programmes, one establishing regulated markets in coastal 
Andhra and Rayalseema in 1969, and the other establishing suby- 
ards allover the state in 1976. Since 1977 there is one market 


committee per taluka—196 in all—supervising exchange in some 
480 markets. 


IN KARNATAKA 


The region which became Karnataka was partitioned under 
five uncoordinated and different pieces of marketing law—the 
Hyderabad Agricultural Produce Markets Act 1930, the Madras 
Commercial Crops Act 1933, the Bombay Agricultural Producer 

Markets Act 1937, the Agricultural Produce(Grading and Marking) 
` Act 1937 and the Mysore Agricultural Produce Markets Act 1939. 
One separate department was set up in Mysore in 1948 to admin- 
ister this legislation. At the time of the reorganization of states in’ 
1956, Mysore state had 37 regulated markets, but it was not until 
1968 that the original five pieces of law were operationally replaced 
by one Act, the Mysore Agricultural Produce Marketing (Regula- 
tion) Act, 1966. As in Andhra Pradesh, though later in time, this 
Act standardized the organization of transactions, saw to the au- 
thorizing of licences and rationalized charges. It also enabled 
state marketing board to be set up in an advisory capacity, inde- 
pendent of the marketing. deparment. As in Andhra Pradesh, the 
revenue exacted from farmers and traders at regulated markets 
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were to finance both the department and the board, though unlike 
Andhra Pradesh, the amendments made in 1976 enabled the state 
government to have discretionary determination over the precise 
size and burden of remittances. 


Markets have been regulated in a steadily incremental way 
through time. There is little pattern through space.’ Asin Andhra 
Pradesh, however, the northern interior districts started the pro- 
cess of regulation earlier than did the southern or coastal districts 
(perhaps under the Hyderabad legislation). By 1975-76 there 
were 105 main markets and 131 subyards—236 markets in all!9— 
that is, half the number of markets in Andhra Pradesh. 


International financial institutions have lately become invol- 
ved in this process of expansion of regulated marketing. In Andhra 
Pradesh,a project costing Rs 350 millions to provide physical infra- 
structure at 174 regulated market sites and 3.2 million tonnes of 
storage is to be financed by the International Development Associ- 
ation (a subsidiary of the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development) through the Agricultural Refinance and Deve- 
lopment Corporation of India.“ And in Karnataka an even 
larger project costing Rs 431 millions and involving rural roads, 
physical infrastructure and storage facilities for 97 regulated mar- 
kets is in course of implementation. 


Foodgrains Marketing Systems 


It is thus of some relevance to our understanding of the 
effects of market regulation to examine the degree of imperfection 
with which different commodity markets function through time 
and space. With the increase in the coverage of market regulation 
through time, aggregate production may increase because of the 
improvements in competitive performance leading to regional crop 
specialization according to the principles of comparative advantage 
and it may be hypothesized, following the Agricultural Prices 
Commision’s assertions that this is especially true for crops in which 
the state has substantial buffer stocks.!8 


We shall examine the behaviour of foodgrains marketing 
systems, the marketed surplus of which was not considered until 
recently, except in Hyderabad state, as constituting ‘'cash crops” 
worthy of regulation. Production and marketed surplus (the latter 
defined as arrivals in regulated markets) are given in Table I. By 
this criterion, marketed surplus is apparently very low. On the other 
hand, the Directorate of Marketing, Andhra Pradesh, gives a resi- 
dual estimate of marketed surplus for sorghum (jowar/cholam) 
(production minus wage payments in kind, domestic consumption 


A 
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and seed requirements) as 42 percent!*. Even assuming some margin 
of error in such an estimate, it must nonetheless be supposed that 
the vast bulk of marketed surplus escapes enumeration through the 
expedient of never entering regulated markets. All the same, cereals 
and pulses constitute between 30 and 35 percent of the total turn- 
over by value of regulated markets in Andhra Pradesh and 
Karnataka and therefore 30-35 percent of market committees’ 
revenues. f l 


It is significant that.the only rich data in the sphere of 
exchange relates to prices, indicative of their social importance. 
Even so, strictly comparable price series data for foodgrains do not 
exist in these two states. To examine market performance it is 
necessary to have price data i) disaggregated spatially; ii) covering 
as small a time period as ‘possible and iii) extending over many 
years. This is an unachievable idcal. Month-end wholesale price 
data for main market centres for all foodgrains.are available for 
the years 1963-1967 in Andhra Pradesh.!® They are only available - 
for the agricultural years 1974-75 and 1975-76 for Karnataka. 
Wholesale prices for post-harvest peak marketing period are re- 
ported in the Season and Crop Reports for both the states. Data for 
Andhra Pradesh covering the decade 1966-1976 are available; 
published data for Karnataka vanish after 1971, and have to be. 
unearthed upto 1975 in the unpublished drafts of the Season and 


TABLE I 


N 


PropucTiGN AND MARKETING OF FOODGRAINS 


Production Supplies to Contribution to total 
(tonnes) regulated markets turnover by value in 
` (percent of pio- regulated markets 
duction) (percent) 
Andhra Pradesh 1976-77 
Rice’ 6,208,100 14.00 30.00 
Sorghum 1,153,800 . 6.00 2.00 
Millet 351,400 5.00 0.20 
Ragi 365,330 7.00 nd 
Toovar dhal nd nd 0.30 
Total cereals and pulses 36.00 - 
Karnataka 1975-76 
Rice 3,919,600 8.00 8.00 
Sorghum 1,799,500 7.00 8.00 
Millet 269,000 7.00 1.00 
Toovar dhal 170,000 16.00 2,00 
Total cereals and pulses 30.00 


sOURCE: Departments of Marketing Annual Administration Reports, Andhra Pradesh, 
1977, Karnataka, 1976. 
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Crop Reports from the department of statistics of the government 
of Karnataka. 


Familiar problems associated with the lack of standardiza- 
tion of the market places for which crop prices are reported with 
obvious variations in the accuracy with which such data are col- 
lected and the lack of standardization within crops by variety or by 
season of cultivation have been encountered in this data, which 
underline the experimental nature of the exercises. Methodological 
problems relating to the evaluation of market competitiveness 
using price series data alone and techniques such as the correlation 
coefficient, and the static and dynamic analysis of distributive 
margins, have been discussed critically elsewhere.!® For our present 
case, given no data on marketing costs and given rural marketing 
systems involving large numbers of markets, we can, in fact, 
examine the behaviour of co-efficients of variation of prices basing 
on the assumption that transfer costs are static through time or 
alter through time in a spatially” consistent manner. The direct 
comparability of this index across commodities will enable con- 
clusions to be drawn about relative changes in the performance of 
imperfect markets. f 


The Evidence 


Table II and Table III give coefficients of variation in 
prices in peak marketing period for paddy/rice,- sorghum, millet 
and toovar dhal, in sets of markets (whose sizes are specified in the - 
tables) for 1968-1975 in Karnataka and for 1965-1976 in Andhra 
Pradesh, respectively. During these periods, 35 percent of the 
presently regulated markets in Karnataka and 77 percent in Andhra 
Pradesh. This was evidently a period of unprecedented expansion of admini- 
Strative power over commodity markets. 


We hypothesize that improvements through time in the 
spatial intensity and crop coverage of regulated marketing reduced 
imperfections in the performance of commodity markets and there- 
fore (other things being equal or changing uniformly) reduces the 
size of the coefficient of price variation. We also hypothesize that 
crops in which the state holds buffer stocks and in the markets of 
which the state intervenes by price support and by controlling 
supply (overwhelmingly paddy/rice in dryland regions) have econo- 
mic markets which are better regulated and therefore less imper- 
fect and which are therefore characterized by generally lower 
coefficients of price variation than those crops in which the states 
does not intervene. 
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For neither hypothesis do the coefficients of price variation 
show convincing evidence. There is certainly no uniform trend 
across all crops towards a secular decline in coefficients unequivo- 
cably attributable to regulated marketing. Only in the case of too- 
var dhal is such a trend faintly detectable in both states. In these 
states the coefficients for paddy/rice decline upto early nineteen- 
seventies but then rise again. The coefficients for sorghum also. 
fluctuate and rise through time in both the states and in Andhra 
Pradesh alone the coefficients for millet fluctuate. Regulated mar- 
keting has apparently failed to halt a rise in the level of market 
imperfectionin the most important grains: rice and sorghum. 
Spatial inequalities in these prices are increasing through time. 


Insights from a comparative but static analysis of distribu- 
tive margins for three dryland crops in Andhra Pradesh are instru- 
ctive (see Table IV). Here it is quite clear that the distributive 
margin for sorghum and green gram is much ‘larger and that 
the producer receives a far Jower percentage of the consumer’s 
rupee in Telengana (the former state of Hyderabad where markets 
were regulated precociously early) than in Andhra region or Rayal 
seema. This casts some doubt on the Law Commission’s appro- 
bation of the market regulation legislation there and suggests that 
market regulation might not be a necessary condition and certainly 
not a sufficient condition for effective competition and for the 
protection of the producers’ interests. 

Revenue from market fees amounted to-Rs 5.9 crores in 
Andhra Pradesh in 1976-77. Thirty-six percent of this revenue 
came from trading in foodgrains of which 30 percent was remitted 
to the state administration. Hence from food-grains marketing 
alone Rs 63.7 lakhs were remitted by regulated market committees. 
In Karnataka the total market income was Rs 5.6 crores in 1975- 


TABLE II 


COEFFICIENTs OF Price VARIATION, KARNATAKA STATE 


Paddy Kharif Rabi Toovar 
; Sorghum sorghum Dhal 
No of markets 18 13 9 13 
1968-1969 6.5 8.0 4.5 25 
1969-1970 * 12.7 10.0 7.3 16 
1970-1971 8.6 14.2 6.1 13.6 
1971-1972 6.8 11.7 7.4 17.1 
1972-1973 14.8 11.5 11.4 15.4 
1973-1974 14.4 14.8 12.7 17.8 
1974-1975 . 12.1 19.3 6.9 n'd 
Average 1968-75 . 7.8 9.9 7.0 8.7 


SOURCE: Annual Season and Crop Report Data (unpublished) 
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1976. Thirty percent of this resulted from foodgrains trading and 
20 percent, thatis, Rs 33.6 lakhs was remitted. Hence it is also 
clear that fees\levied on producers and traders at regulated markets repre- 
sent a transfer of resources to support a fraction af the state bureaucratic 
apparatus whose productivity and effectiveness has not been demonstrated 
with respect to food-grains marketing. 


TABLE III 
. COEFFICIENTS OF PRICE VARIATION, ANDHRA PRADESH 
Rice Sorghum Millet Toovar 

Dhal 

No of markets 21 18 17 17 
1965-1966 13.7 8.5 11.7 15.9 
1966-1967 14.7 8.8 12.5 lis 
1967-1968 15.1 5.4. 19.2 13.3 
1969-1970 10.9 to. 10.0 10.2 
1970-1971 9.2 13.9 10.4 5.9 
1971-1972 7.6 12.5 8.8 7.3 
1972-1973 9.3 10.9 9.1 8,2 
1973-1974 10.9 ILI 10.7 4.4 
1974-1975 12.2 10.1 n.d 4.9 
1975-1976 12.2 11.6 11.1 17.4 
Average 1965-76 6.6 10.7 3.4 9.7 


source: Annual Season and Crop Report Data. 


Finally, it is by no means certain that consumers benefit 
from regulated marketing. Retail trade is only regulated by the 
kind of municipal and Panchayat legislation covering all bazaar 
trade. Retail margins for sorghum in Andhra Pradesh are highly 
variable ranging from 3 to 13 percent of retail price and averaging 
8 percent!” in comparison, for example, with the 4 percent share 
` taken by rice retailers in northern Tamil Nadu.’8 

The coefficients for paddy/rice are»gencrally very slightly 
lower than those for other crops in which the state trades little 
through its corporations and fair price shops, but analysis of 
variance showed these differences to be without statistical signi- 
ficance. The aggregate evidence presented here provides little 
historical support for the ability of these forms of action by the 
state to control the behaviour of wholesale prices in the direction 
of greater stability. 


Furthermore, market regulation may even strengthen the 
monopoly power of merchants over producers at the unregulated 
first point for the vast majority of transactions since transactions 
at the village or periodic market cannot be supervised. In Andhra 
Pradesh (see Table IV) the village seller’s share of the local urban 
consumer’s rupee is the lowest in Telengana. This is precisely the 
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TABLE IV 


VILLAGE Propucer’s SHARE OF Consumer’s Rupee (As Percent) IN LocaL Districr 
CENTRE ror Sorcuum, (S), Rep Gram (RG) anp Green Gras (GG)—1971-1972 


Andhra region Rayalseema Telengana 
District S RG GG District S RG GG District S RG GG. 
Srikakulam 73 76 28 Chittoor 72 — — Hyderabad 56 86 56 
Vizakhapatnam 44 80 45 Cuddapah 79 88 63 Medak 64 83 53 
E Godavari 73 82 74 Kurnool 67 — 40 Adilabad 53 88 44 
W Godavari, 78 88 65 Anantapur 67. 81 77 Warangal, 34 85 ‘24 
Krishna 80 88 86 Kham am 30 84 12 
Guntur 47 81 45 Mahabubnagar 55 87 38 
Feren Ongo 54 86 41 Karimnagar 44 86 42 
Nellore 84 83 83 Nalgonda 71 87 63 


source: Cost of production and marketing cost data from Regional Assistant Directors of 
Marketing Reports in Appendices VIII pp 70-71 of Dept of Marketing, Report on 
the Marketing of Fowar in Andhra Pradesh: pp 63-82, Survey Report on¥the Marketing 
of Redgramin Andhra Pradesh, pp 44-47, Report on the Marketing of Green gram 
tn Andhra Pradesh, Hydcrabad, 1977 


region where average wholesale market prices are on the whole 
the highest. This suggests that historically early regulation cannot 
have reduced the monopoly power over rural sellers orjurban based 
- foodgrains traders whatever it has done to those producers who 
do manage to sell in regulated markets. 


The state’s intervention in the sphere of exchange in dryland 
regions does not necessarily have progressive effects. We have no 
convincing evidence yet of improved market competitiveness as a 
result of the massive extension of state power in this way. The 
economic power of existing private systems of exchange clearly far 
exceeds that of the state. However, until the modus operandi of such 
systems is studied much more systematically, in particalar the 
linked social relations involved in the exchange of commodities, 
and of the money which market regulation cannot. supervise, our 
understanding of the struggle between two fractions of merchants’ 
and finance capital (private traders and the state) to appropriate 
financial resources through marketing remains far from adequate. 
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VERONIKA BENNHOLDT—THOMSEN 


Investiment on the Pivi Analysis 
of World Bank Policy 


Parr Two 


THE policy of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (World Bank) is aimed at increasing the productivity 
of the private-owning producers. As already indicated, it would 
be wrong to doubt this goal or the possibility of achieving it. 
What can justifiably be doubted is whether it would lead to the 
desired impact, namely, a simultaheous increase in the consump- 
tion or income of the producers. The belief that it would is based 
on the conception that private-owning producers under capitalism 
are small entrepreneurs; they own the means of production and 


shoulder the responsibility themselves. However, the appearance `- 


of their independence is deceptive. Indeed, the actual production 
process proceeds not under the direct management and control of 
capital, but is indircctly subjugated under capital through all the 
preceeding and following processes. Hence the surplus product, ' 
realized through increased productivity manifests itself as profit 
not for the producers but for the various capital factions. 

< In order to grasp the specific relationship between these - 
workers and capital, it will be necessary to introduce new categories. 
In the case-of wage labour, the subsumption under capital arises 
from the fact that labour power itself is a commodity. In the 
case of private-owning producers, two forms of subsumption can 
be distinguished: the market subsumption and the formal subsum- 
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ption. In the former it is the blind mechanism of circulation that 
subjugates the direct producers under capital. The latter represents 
a combination of subjugation through circulation and subjugation 
through direct control, which is similar to the mechanism of the 
real subsumptive production processes. Both private owning 
producers and industrial entrepreneurs produce the same commo- 
dities for the market. Whether the labour time for producing 
commodities corresponds to the average socially necessary labour 
time for these products exceeds or falls below it is determined 
in the circulation. 

The peasants are not capitalists who orientate their cost 
calculation according to average profit; they produce not to accu- 
mulate but to survive. Hence their labour time is in general far 
above the average of socially necessary labour time for thesé 
products. In contrast to capitalist entrepreneurs, itis not possible 
for them to increase labour productivity through investments since 
the returns from the commodities are needed for consumption. 
Nor can they invest in other lucrative production sectors since 
their “capital? is tied or fixed to land. The alternative of hiring 
themselves out as wage labourer is likewise obstructed because of 
the paucity of jobs. Hence they are forced to produce under 
conditions which are extremely disadvantageous for them: circula- 
tion treats them in the same way as capital without their being 
the same. For the craftsmen who are forced to enter into these 
exchange relations, the cost of physical reproduction of labour 
power will have to be lowered to a minimum if their products 
can be sold at all. It means, above all, the so-called pheno- 
menon of ‘‘self-exploitation”’, that is, undernourishment. mal- 
nutrition and early death. The equal treatment of the unequal 
leads to their exploitation. This exploitative relationship rests on 
a capitalist relation of production since the independent value- 
generating law of the capitalist market asserts itself behind the 
back of the producer and manifests itselfin the production sphere 
or what may be called market subsumption.? 


The same process which spontaneously gives rise to the 
market subsumption, when controlled, results in the formal sub- 
sumption. The control arises from granting credits to the private- 
owning producers. Mediated through the credit, a given capital 
gains control over the producers which means a direct hold over 
their surplus labour. Unlike in the case of an enterprisc, the 
administration of credit is not considered to be the business of the 
credit recipients; it remains in the hands of the credit-giving 
institution. In most cases the credit is given by instalments and 
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it has to be used for specific inputs and labour processes, which 
are fixed beforehand. In addition, the credit recipients are obligated 
to sell to a specific wholesale buyer at a price which is usually 
fixed in advance. These additional conditions are introduced 
because with the small producers there exists the danger of their 
using up the credit for subsistence goods and not for realizing the 
aimed for surplus product. Because of a minimum investment, 
which the producer himself bears additionally, capital is in a position 
to determine the course of the production process and to dictate 
the quality criteria since the credits are deducted from the returns 
from the products. In this form of subordination under capital, 
market mechanisms, such-as the exchange of commodity against 
money, orientation to market prices and so on are used. However» 
this is more apparent than real. Hence the differentiation towards 
market subsumption is necessary. The exchange which consequently 
emerges is more a hidden form of wages, comparable to piece-rate 
wages, since payment takes place through the product. Yet, it is 
not the producer but the production process for which. he is res- 
ponsible. Hence we speak not of real but of formal subsumption.? 
The investment in the formally subsumed production process is 
subjected to less risks than that under real subsumption. At the 
same time the entire course is more controllable thanin market 
subsumption. Thus fluctuations in market prices can be used to 
benefit the credit-givers, while the costs of production mistakes 
and crop failures are put on the producers. 


g 


Through credits and contracts, national and international 
organizations increasingly bring the small producers under formal 
subsumption, This tendency arises not only- because it offers these 
organizations better control and lower risks, but also because of 
historical reasons. A central element of the modernization theories 
is the criticism of the so-called lack of market integration of the 
“small farmers”. Thus the modernization policy is aimed explicitly 
at an increased linking of the agricultural sector with market to 
expand the internal markets. This is especially true of the policy 
followed in Latin America, which seems always to map develop- 
ment. paths which are subsequently adopted by the rest of the 
Third World. 


As already mentioned, the gencralization of commodity 
production took place spontaneously because, with the import sub- 
stitution phases, the destruction of handicraft productions was 
accelerated. This process was accompanied by agrarian reforms 
which aim to create national markets. A clear example of this was 
the early agrarian reform in Mexico which was promoted by a 
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strengthened national bourgeoisie. They had hoped that better 
chances for marketing would come about from the consolidation 
of small and middle-sized farms’. This, however, did not take place 
to the extent desired. Nevertheless, it brought about an increase in 
the commodity exchanges between the industrial and agricultural 
sectors. Mexico even achieved self-sufficiency in agricultural pro- 
ducts. With this, the second goal of the bourgeois agricultural re- 
form, namely the cheapening of food items for the industrial work- 
ing class, was achieved. It complemented the first goal already 
mentioned. However, the consolidation of the internal markets, 
with the corresponding growth rates, did not come about.‘ The 
agrarian reforms, moreover, brought about a certain redistribution 
of land. It brought about a rise in agricultural commodity pro- 
duction because of the intensification of the land-labour relation- 
ship as against the previously extensive agriculture of the large 
landowners; but did not lead to the formation of a broader strata 
of middle farming enterprises. 


The reason for this can be found in the simultaneous existence 
of bigger agricultural enterprises (Neolatifundio). This is in no way 
to be attributed only to the opposition of the agricultural oligarchy 
against expropriation. The divided land pieces were from the 
beginning too smallto make an accumulation possible, which 
would be sufficient for capitalization and become middle farmers. 
Rather, it can be attributed to profitable investment of capital. 
(Here the contradiction between the agricultural oligarchy and 
the industrial bourgeoisie is resolved). The big enterprises are able 
to accumulate and therefore make up for and rapidly surpass the 
original head-start which the peasants have achieved through 
labour intensification. The consequence of this development for 
the peasant is unbearably low prices, forcing him out of competi- 
tion. This leads to a reireat of the peasants to subsistence 
production. This phenomenon isin no way typical of Mexico. 
It occurs wherever peasant producers and big agricultural enter- 
prises exist alongside each other. It is not the lack of market 
integration, rather its increase, that leads to the impoverishment 
of the peasants and to a retreat to (not persistence in) self-con- 
sumption, 


This effect is unavoidable in capitalism, which runs against 
the interest of capital. Hence, it has to be overcome by means of a 
credit programme for the peasant and handicraft producers. The 
goal is ‘‘to draw farmers from subsistence to commercial agricul- 
ture. However, no qualitatively new process of market integration 
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has been achieved with this programme. There has been no overall 
expansion of rural market; market is expanded only for certain 
products namely, agricultural inputs. With the help of these 
inputs the peasants are prevented from being completely forced out 
of competition, whilé they are not really competitive. 


The statements of Lester Brown in this connection can- 
not be more clear: “As increases in farm production become more 
dependent upon purchased inputs, and as the proportion of farm 
production that is marketed rises, investment in agribusiness be- 
comes more important. In fact, that investment must grow much 
faster than agricultural production itself. It is difficult to see how 
this needed new investment in the poor countries will be found 
without engaging the capital and technical resources of the multi- 
national corporation.’ 

With the formal subordination of the peasants to capital, 
the ‘“‘wonderful way” which allows capital to invest profitably in 
poverty has been found. The profit realizes itself as such in the 
spheres of inputs and outputs and not in the actual production 
process. Nevertheless, itis produced within the peasant family 
operation itself. Indeed, capital does not subscribe to the respon- 
sibility for the production process. The living labour power of the 
peasant family is absorbed inthe form of ‘‘repay-work’’ and ‘‘be- 
fore-hand work”. This is different from wage labour where the 
wages, regulated by entrepreneurs, have to cover the reproduc- 
tion costs of the labour power. Hence, the employer is made 
directly responsible for the reproduction of the workers, since there 
isa direct relation between wages and reproduction level. In 
contrast, the formally subsumed producer is himself responsible 
for his reproduction. 

Against this background it is easy to understand the absurd 
situation which can be widely observed among the peasants 
in the Third World. They are forced to sell the food items they 
produce which would be necessary for their own consumption as 
well as for the nourishment of their underfed children. However, 
this ‘‘self-exploitation” also has its limits. Therefore it is under- 
standable that the World Bank should be worried that their credits 
may be used for subsistence. ‘Supervision is designed to help the 
farmer, but also to prevent loan funds from being misused for 
financing consumption and to ensure repayment. ~ Improved super- 
vision can encourage the effective use of credit’’.8 


The aim of these rural development programmes is very 
clear where it concerns the repayment of credits. The credit 
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experts of the World Bank speak of “‘the farmers’ failure to use 
borrowed funds for productive purposes .... Low interest rates 
may also encourage delinquency... . The farmer’s lack of enthusi- 
asm (sic) toward repayment is worsened by the unwillingness of 
governments to impose sanctions, through their credit institutions, 
on those whose debts are overdue’”’.® In fact, state repression 
seems to be already functioning sufficiently well, since’’ experi- 
ence shows that except for a few countries, recuperation of 
large portions of arrears is usually possible over a number of years. 
On Bank-assisted projects, losses resulting from defaults have 
seldom exceeded 5% of loans outstanding.’ 


The concern is also to reduce the cost of control by keeping 
down the number of bank employees. The World Bank experts 
speak of a “waste of manpower” in this connection. In order to 
avoid this, the peasants should not be made individually liable; 
credits should be given to a “larger group within which the indi- 
viduals control each other”. The best prospects, in the future, will 
lie in some form of group responsibility for individual borrow- 
ings... ©”, When this becomes ineffective, then the responsibility 
for the administrative costs should be shifted to the farmers 
“Farmers should generally be required to contribute to the costs 
of the investment for which they are borrowing. This would 


` emphasize their responsibility for making it a succes... .” 1 And 


if this still fails to work, then there is yet another possibility: ... 
great flexibility is necessary with regard to small farmers, such as 
acceptance of a contribution in labour’, 


The big international capital thus uses the system of repay- 
work to pay off! 


This agricultural development policy is summarized as 
follows: “The farmers use the funds to purchase productive inputs 
—fertilizers, seeds, pesticides, livestock, tubewells, machinery— 
which are combined with family labor to produce more output. 
The additional output is sold, the proceeds being sufficient to repay 
the loan and still leaving the farmer better off. The payments 
received from the farmers by the agricultural bank are adequate 
to cover adminstrative costs, to pay the interest on the government 
loan and to regenerate lending capacity”. Thus: 

1 The peasants should buy the inputs of the international mono- 
polist firms. This refers to the input sphere of the actual farm 
production process. 


2 Inthe actual production process as much labour power as 
possible should be mobilized. 
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3 Through this, the marketable quantity-of the Products should 
be increased. 


4 The consumption fund of the farmers is considered, if at all, 
only asa marginal problem. This means, get as much as 
possible out of the farmers by leaving the reproduction of this 
labour power to him. 

5 The total credit operation must at least be able to cover the 
costs of the bank. 

In the same paper, the “small scale farmers” for whom this 

programme is developed, are defined in the following manner: 
“Small farmers ... include families farming less than 5 hectars or, 
in countries where all farms are smallin absolute size, farmer 
comprising the poorer half of the country’s rural population’’. 
McNamara himself refers to the poorer half as the absolute poor 
(Nairobi 1973). It should be asked how ‘‘additional output” in this 
context is to be understood, that is, additional to what? . Through- 
out the whole argument runs this paradox: on the one hand the 
target group is identified on the basis of their living conditions 
which allow only a minimum or below minimum existence and on 
the other, in the formulation of the programme, this problem fades 
out completely. As low existence level has been identified as the 
basic problem, one would assume that the strategy would be aimed 
at improving the existence level. Butin reality the interest is not 
in the improvement of the consumption but in the marketable 
output. 
The contradiction between the two components of farm 
products—necessary product and surplus product—have not been 
taken into account, The -whole consideration centres round how 
the plus-product can be increased at the cost of the necessary pro- 
duct. ‘Delinquencies have also been reduced when repayment has 
been coordinated with the marketing of crops that are centrally 
processed, e. g. tobacco, cotton, cocoa, tea and coffee.”?”16 Mono- 
cultural products understandably bring with them less problems 
as regards repayment, since the peasant family cannot feed itself 
with all of them. 

The consequences which arise from monoculture cultivation 
for subsistence have been impressively analysed in the study of the 
Comite d'information Sahel.” It has “shown that it was not the 
weather in the first place which led to the hunger catastrophy in 
the Sahel zone, but the reduction of foodstuff production in favour 
of groundnut cultivation. Exactly in this sense, the world Bank 
experts have put forward a suggestion as to how weather and 
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other risks determined by nature can be shifted to the small far- 
mers: “Following a bad harvest, credit agencies frequently adjust 
repayment terms, cither through renewals or postponement of 
maturity dates. However, most of the available data indicate that 
once aloan is in arears, collection is both difficult and costly. 
This attests the fact that in areas where output is highly variable, 
it might be possible to employ contracts whereby the credit agency 
would be paid a percentage of the farmer’s output rather than a 
fixed amount. Such share-cropping arrangements arc quite 
common for land rentals.”!8 Jn short, the big international finance capi- 
tal falls back on the production relations which have been commonly 
labelled as traditional or precapitalist. Frobel, Heinrichs and Kreye, 
against the background of their study of industrial production 
from multinationals in so-called world market factories, have also 
pointed out the false assessment made in the analysis of interna- 
tional accumulation processes with respect to the handling of 
these and similar categories: 


Exploitation and accumulation are the objective contents of 
capital movements; the only driving motive behind the opera- 
tions of the capitalists, insofar as they personify the move- 
ments of capital, is the increasing appropriation of abstract 
wealth, The analysis of capitalist development, following 
Marx, starts from the process of capital valuation and accu- 
mulation and its determinants, i.e. from its requirements, 
potentials and impediments, and not from the development of 
wage labor-capital relationship, or from the development of 
productive forces, not to speak of development in the system 
of belief, value and idea (“spirit of capitalism”). In other 
words, the creation of a free labor power and the develop- 
ment of productive forces are simply special means, besides 
others, to ensure the valuation and accumulation of capital. 
Under specific conditions they are even the decisive means. 
Capital developes wage labor-capital relationship as it does 
productive forces only if a) the resistance, often of the extra- 
economic type, which hinders the further development of 
wage labor and productive forces, can be overcome, and if 
b) larger profits can be made in this way." 


The second important structural element in the policy of 
giving credit to the peasants consists of creation of conditions which 
prevent them from being forced out of competition completely. As 
already mentioned, subordination under capital, mediated through 
the market, leads to a situation in which peasants finally are abso- 
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lutely unable to reproduce themselves. by means of their sales. The 
consequence is either an increase in production for their own 
consumption or the giving up of their peasant enterprise, with the 
peasants becoming underemployed or unemployed wage labourers. 
It means that it is not simply the existence of the peasants which 
has to be guaranteed, but their existence as commodity producers. 
For this purpose, their production must be capitalized so that 


their productivity adjusts to that of the large enterprises, even 
if they are not equal. 


Alternatively, according to some theoretical models, the 
entire agricultural production could be organized in the form of 
- agro-factories. That this does not occur has three main reasons: 


1 The peasant production guarantees cheap agricultural produ- 
cts, since neither rent nor profit, not even the reproduction 
costs of Jabour power, is realized here. In contrast, the factory 
and business type of organizing agricultural production would 
lead quickly to foodstuffs becoming more expensive. Since 
land as a naturally limited production requirement can easily 
be monopolized, a monopoly rent can be extracted.” 

2 Also, the demand for agricultural products is limited. Hence, 
it often does not pay to invest in remote land. Nevertheless, a 
plus product can always still be extracted from these areas 
out of small peasant production,?! 


3 Finally, the structurally norrowed labour market makes it 
politically advisable to prevent the peasant production from 
disintegrating. In this way the explosiveness of the pauperi- 
zed subproletariat can be diverted. Although the agrarian 
reform cannot give land to everyone, it does, however, give 
hope and this works as a pacification mechanism.” 


In one of the working papers of the World Bank dealing 
with the problems of the agricultural sector, the authors show 
thatit is economically desirable to support the peasant produc- 
tion.®8 This point of view is generally not accepted by the develop- 
ment planners because it contradicts the otherwise widely accep- 
ted thesis of productivity head-starts, that is, the efficiency of 
large enterprises. In this connection, the question that emerges is 
whether land reforms with the corresponding redistribution of 
land are desirable at all. In-a comparative study of five Latin 
American countries (Bolivia, Chile, Mexico, Peru and Venezuela) 
and data from Southeast Asia, Africa and West Asia the authors 
come to the conclusion that a land reform is not only desirable but 
also necessary from the national economic point of view. The 
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reason for this is that the small family units, all factors considered, 
are the most efficient. They argue that the favourable rating given 
to the fact that large private enterprises show the highest value 
output per hectare and that it has, asin the case of Mexico, con- 
tributed the most to the growth in agricultural production, is too 
one-sided. Rather than evaluating on the basis of the output value 
per hectare and the amount of sales, these authors advocate the 
best application and use of resources as criteria for evaluation. 
Thus labour intensity is regarded as the most important criterion, 
The argument is well known: “Smaller farmers... were found to 
be using less capital and fewer purchased non-labor inputs per 
hectare, but more man-days per hectare than were the larger farm 
units.... If one has; as a shorter-run objective, research for the 
productive use of excess rural manpower which cannot be employed 
in towns-and cities, then labor intensity takes on the virtue of 
employment generation. Another virtue of labor intensity in farm- 
ing is that it can provide an economy with agricultural products 
in ways that use up fewer of those sources which, in developing 
countries, are generally more scarce than farm labor: financial 
capital, capital goods (often imported), and other manufactured 
inputs. In this sense labor-intensive methods may be more efficient 
overall as a use of society’s resources, even though ‘efficient’ farm- 
ing is normally thought to result from the use of non-labor inputs 
to enhance the productive efforts of the farmer.’4 In other words, 
the unpaid labour (‘‘owner’s family labor shadow-priced at zero”), 
namely, the non-consideration of the prolongation of working days 
and labour intensity, and non-application of machines and labour- 
saving inputs (weed-killers, insecticides), make the small family 
enterprise very efficient. 


A further aspect is the cheapening of foodstuffs for the 
working population. “Another way of looking at the question of 
efficiency, given the divergence between product per hectare and 
total hectare productivity in these groups, is to consider the relative 
importance of two questions which may be asked: Either, who can 
extract the most value from a hectare of land? Or, who can produce 
staple food for the poor for lowest cost to society? The rich farmers, 
in Mexico and elsewhere, would often perform best for the first 
criterion, while the poor farmers would frequently qualify as 
superior by the second.” However, the peasants should not only 
cultivate essential foodstuffs. It is further argued, that the high 
returns of the large enterprises can be traced back to the expensive 
production methods for the high-value cultivated products. “If 
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so, this production could perhaps be as well done in small units if 
the same access would be extended to them.’% 


The better use of land resources is named as the third deci- 
sive advantage of peasant production. “There is... a strong 
tendency in developing countries for land to be used more inten- 
sively by small than by large farmers, and the authors note a 
number of reasons why this should be so in theory. In particular, 
the greater application of family labor to given land ‘areas by the 
smaller farmers is both logical and demonstrable....And this in 
itself constitutes a reasonable strong argument for subdividing 


large estates into smaller units as a means of increasing national 
output,” 


However, the final conclusion of the authors in no way indicates that 
the agricultural production should only be in the form of “small farm 
units.” Rather, they vote for a combination of small,. middle and large 
units. There are two main considerations behind this. One is that 
the capacity of the large units, achieved through mechanization 
and improved inputs, cannot be compensatcd by the labour inten- 
sity of peasant families for all products. The other is that with the 
equal division of total land area into small units, the mechanism 
of competition would disappear. Hence the introduction: or exten- 
sion of the middle-sized units is recommended. They should exist 
as the forerunner of technical innovations, so as to maintain the 
competition. The middle-sized enterprises meant those units which 
are able to cover costs, including reproduction costs. They are, 
on the one hand, on the threshold of turning into accumulating 
enterprises and on the other, threatened with the descent to peas- 
ants who cannot cover their reproduction costs anymore. For this 
reason, they must continuously ensure that they realize a certain 
profit (which can nevertheless be below the average profit rate) in 
order to reinvest it in improved production methods. They are in 
a réal sense the farmer-type of enterprises.** They represent a cer- 
tain innovating element which prevents the peasants from produc- 
ing with a continuously stagnating technology, which would 
correspond to their standards of simple household reproduction. 


The competition is, however, not absolute or generalized in 
the sense of each farming unit competing against the other; rather 
it is a relative competition between different types of production 
units. This phenomenon can be traced back to the peculiarity of 
agricultural production—supported through governmental control 
—as against the manufacturing industry. Land as the natural 
production requirement, together with the accompanying property 
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and ownership regulations, proves to be less flexible than the 
movable means of production in the manufacturing sector as far 
as the organization of production is concerned. Added to this, 
agriculture, as a whole, is labour intensive and a total mechaniza- 
tion is possible only for certain products (for example, wheat) or is 
applicable only for industrial operations. For this purpose, the 
World Bank provides for the leasing of machineries; intensive 
supervision is, however, to be guaranteed by the owners. 


“A generation of experience shows that in most poor nations, 
small, intensively worked farms actually produce more per acre 
than large farms. This is particularly true where the Green Revolu- 
tion varieties, which thrive with extremely careful land pre- 
paration, planting, weeding, and water control, are utilized. Per- 
acre yields in India on the average farm of less than five acres are 
more than 40% greater than those on farms of more than 50 acres. 
In Taiwan, where farmers with small holdings have been provided 
with supporting services and inputs, farms of less than 2.5 acres 
provide considerably‘higher yields than farms of more than 5 acres. 
In Mexico, government distributed ejidos and private small-hold- 
ings are more productive than large private farms.” The cultiva- 
tion cycle is such that it requires a technology which, for most of 
the produgts and work processes, is best suited to a family-organized 
form of production and which could not be improved through the 
use of machineries with large capacities: ‘“(Mechanization does not 
use resources efficiently where the most abundant resource is labor, 
since it does not necessarily improve yields.” In addition to these 
factors, state contro] against land concentration (agrarian reform 
laws) is necessary (although they are already considerably suppor- 
ted by the nature-determined factors), since these state measures 
correspond to the interests of capital valuation. 


The argument that the new World Bank policy must fail 
because of the spontaneous processes of polarization into landless 
peasants on the one side and accumulating enterprises on the 
other, that it is the intent of the World Bank projects from the 
very beginning to aim at such a polarization, misses the reality. In 
fact, the strategy of the World Bank functions only if the polariza- 
tion does nottake place, and spontaneous economic as well as 
existing governmental control mechanisms ensure that this precon- 
dition is fulfilled. It is apparent from the planning of the projects 
that the World Bank does not promote the concentration of land, 
nor does it aim to support mainly the large enterprises with credits 
and infrastructure, or create middle-sized farms at the expense of 
the broad mass of peasants, as has been assumed by Feder, They 
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aim rather to support the coexistence of different types of agri- 
cultural units which promise to make “investment in the poor” 
profitable. To maintain this “dynamic balance” two main factors 
are necessary: 


1) The polarization and complete differentiation of the peasants 
have to be avoided. The World Bank experts therefore plead 
for the distribution of equal-sized plots (and their mainte- 
nance as such). 


2). The production of the peasants must be organized and suppor- 
ted through credits and other measures in such a way that they 
can maintain their existence against the farmers and the large 
agricultural enterprises. In this way they can be used by the 
agrobusiness as cheap commodity producers. 


Chenery and others deal explicitly with the problem which 
they label as “leakage”.3! A leakageis the use of certain means 
and resources, meant for the peasants, to the advantage of the 
large enterprises. They establish a typology which seems to 
identify the groups whose coexistence the World Bank aims at: 
“sub marginals” (which consist on the average of about 50 percent 
of the population), “small farmers” (30 percent), “medium farmers” 
(10 percent), “other farmers” (10 percent).?? 


Role of “Sub-marginals” . 


We have been attempting to show the functional relation- 
ship between what is referred to here as ‘‘small, medium and other 
farmer” types of production within the framework of an agricul- 
tural production system in developing countries. What role do the 
so-called ‘‘sub-marginals” play? Feder is right when he points out 
that credits within the framework of the World Bank projects are 
certainly not intended for this poorest of the poor. But in no place 
has this been claimed by the World Bank authors. It would be 
wrong to assume that these marginals have been completely left 
out in the new World Bank strategy. On the contrary, they have 
been reckoned with. Chenery and others advocate that with land 
distribution, not too many small plots should be distributed. 
However, in their opinion those who could not become “small 
farmers”, who constitute the majority of the rural population, 
should not also be left empty-handed. ‘“‘However, in any land 
reform, consideration should be given to making available to land- 
less laborers house-plots which are large enough to support 
some horticultural and animal husbandry operations.’’3 ‘This 
provision will, to a large extent, reduce the dependency of 
the employee on his employer.” This means that this group of 
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rural population will not be ablé to enjoy credits, but they have 
to be in a position to bear at least a part of their reproduction 
costs. Their function is to be available as cheap seasonal labour 
power, but without dependence on it for their survival during the 
rest of the time. 

The way in which this minimum insurance for existence is 
organized varies in individual countries and regions according to 
the legislation on land ownership and the inherited social structure 
of the ethnic groups. In South Africa, it is organized through the 
apartheid policy of the homelands; in other regions of Africa 
through the ownership of tribal land; in large parts of Latin 
America, the Philippines and Indonesia, through the village com- 
munity and many other forms. 

What remains true is that even the new World Bank stra- 
tegy in no way aims at completely eliminating the subsistence 
production. In accordance with the new shiftin the World Bank 
policy, the principle here is to keep the different capital sectors 
out of the responsibility for the survival of labourers subordinated 
under them, 


CONCLUDING HYPOT HESES 


The three strategies proposed by McNamara — birth control 
integration in the international capital and commodity market 
and the creation of production plants for self-owning handicraft 
producers—are only seemingly independent of each other. In reality, 
they belong to one and the same development model which fits in 
with the real requirements of late-capitalism. The marginal mass 
or structurally stagnating industrial reserve army is an integral 
part of the present world-wide late-capitalist system. Arising from 
the blind, contradictory laws of this mode of production, the 
marginal mass is transformed into absolute surplus in accordance 
with the general laws of the industrial reserve army. This leads 
to the impoverishment of a large mass, which jis, on the one hand, 
-a threat to the system as far as its legitimation is concerned, and 
on the other, a necessary precondition for its functioning. This 
explains the strategy of birth control (which in fact is an attack on 
the poor instead of on poverty), alongside the strategy of formal 
subsumption of an otherwise superfluous labour force. As with 
the interpretation of underdevelopment, it is wrong to explain 
formal ‘subsumption simply as a deformation, premature form or 
degeneration of an ideal type of pure capitalism. It is systematically 
connected to the requirements of the present-day capitalism. 


The explanation can be derived only from a positive histori- 
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cal analysis. In this connection, we are reminded of Rosa Luxem- 
burg’s thesis that capitalist accumulation requires the existence of 
precapitalist sectors if the former is to realize any surplus value at 
all and if it is to be able tocontinue into a higher scale. Perhaps 
it is justified to criticize the development of her thesis in the way 
she revises the Marxian scheme of reproduction, but this does not 
affect the theory itself. She is only concerned with developing a 
politically responsible theory of imperialism or, in other words, the 
analysis of real relationships which are quite different from the 
assumptions of the model. Rosa Luxemburg points out that Marx 
consciously or partly consciously, abstracted from real relation- 
‘ships and undertook the analysis of capital within the framework 
of the pure wage-labour-capital relationships. Marx wrote: ‘‘Let 
us imagine the whole society to be merely industrial capitalists and 
wage laborers”’.°? 


Rosa Luxemburg starts with the point that the worldwide 
exploitation connections are not only limited to the relationship 
between wage-labour and capital, and attempts to integrate this 
historical evidence theoretically into the system of critique of poli- 
tical economy. She concludes-that the capitalist mode of produc- 
tion - requires precapitalist sectors if capitalist accumulation 
were to be realized. However, to the extent capital utilizes these 
sectors, they are destroyed by it and hence, capital, as it were, 
digs its own grave. This self-destruction thesis is certainly the 
weakest point, especially politically, in Rosa Luxemburg’s accumu- 
lation theory. “The more violently, energetically and thoroughly 
imperialism brings about the downfall of non-capitalist cultures, 
the quicker it deprives capitalism of its basis—imperialism is as 
much ahistorical method for prolonging the existence of capital 
as it is the surest means for setting a goal for its existence in the 
shortest way....The moment the marxian scheme of extended 
reproduction corresponds to the reality, it marks the exit or the 
end of the capitalist production, the historical barrier of accumu- 
lation movements,’ 


The problem here is that they ultimately see only one pro- 
duction relation as genuinely capitalist—the relation between 
wage-labour and capital. A consideration of the present late-capitalist 
relations, however, shows us that the capitalist mode of production does 
not limit itself to the relation between wage-labour and capital. Rather, it 
encompasses a series of other forms of labour power utilization, which, 
with capital relation, produce and are constantly reproduced anew. Hence 
they must be understood as an integral part of this mode of productian, and 
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the artificial separation into capitalist and precapitalist production relations 
cannot be made. 


The common capitalist mechanism which underlies the 
non-paid forms of labour power utilization, as the constant result 
of the “process”, is the production of the industrial reserve army, 
or, under the conditions of dependent reproduction, that of the 
marginal mass. As a result of the process itself a large part of the 
population is set free as surplus. Through the simple compulsion 
to survive, they have to produce under whatever conditions, 


Marginalization constantly creates anew preconditions for 
the valuation of this labour power under forms different from 
wage-labour. Although superfluousin real subsumed production 
process, the industrial reserve army remains subjugated under 
capital and also inits structurally stagnating form. Hence we 
speak of marginal subsumption. This is the encompassing category, 
analytically as well as from the point of view of the process, since 
other forms of subsumption result from it—the formal subsump- 
tion, the market subsumption and also the form of margiiual-real 
subsumption where the labour power can only be sold sporadically 
and only for a pay which is not even enough for reproducing the 
minimum existence. 


The valuation of labour power outside the wage forms and 
under conditions where wage does not correspond to the work 
necessary for its reproduction, does not come into existence acci- 
dentally. It is the result of the central contradiction of capitalist 
accumulation: the contradiction between necessary and surplus 
labour, between necessary and surplus labourers. They are, there- 
fore, a necessary part of the capitalist reproduction. It is the same 
contradiction which leads to the tendency of the profit rate to fall. 
Capital endeavours to generate necessary labour in order to con- 
vert it into surplus labour. The constant pressure to increase the 
relative surplus value leads to a constant raising of the organic 
composition of capital. To the extent that the living labour power 
is replaced by dead labour power, the conditions for valuation 
become worse and the total profit rate sinks. 


The tendency of profit rate to fall has its counterpart in the 
increase of.the industrial reserve army, in the sense that the indus- 
trial reserve army works again as a mechanism against the 
decline of the profit rate. The World Bank strategy, in this 
respect, shows once more that the contradictions of capital are not 
likely to bring about the self-destruction of ‘the mode of produc- 
tion. Rather, they are always driven to find new immanent 
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solutions because these contradictions hinder equilibrium and 
stagnation. 


The present situation of the world economy is passing 
through what is probably the most serious crisis since the Great 
Depression. Under capitalist conditions, crisis always means the- 
crisis of capital, that is, accumulation crisis, crisis of the profi? 
rate. It does not mean that the profit ratein each individual 
case would sink, but that, altogether, the average of individual 
profit rate shows a sinking tendency. It may be that in a few 
enterprises or branches the profit rate is kept constant or it may 
even increase, The reason can be found in the monopolist control 
of the markets concerned. But even here, the problem of the 
falling tendency makes itself felt as limits in the growth rate. 
This is because monopolist price increase can be enforced in 
the long term only if production is restricted. This means setting a 
narrow limit to the expansion of production, especially because of 
the increased capacity of late-capitalist technology. This fact con- 
ditions a tendency towards a shrinking mass of profit. This means ` 
that even under monopolist conditions, the decline in profit rate 
cannot be checked altogether. Through the control of the realiza- 
tion spheres, individual capital sectors may be able to achieve a 
delay, but from the point of view of the total capital, it does not 
change anything since the conditions of valuation are set within 


the production sphere itself, that is, by the high organic com- 
position.°° 


Crisis of Capital 


Thus capital necessarily ends up in a crisis. This is the 
expression of its central contradiction as well as the mechanism to 
resolve it. It is a mechanism for resolving the crisis insofar as the 
wage of the employed workers and the living standard of the 
working classcan be forced down through an increase in the 
industrial reserve army. Thus the social crisis becomes a mecha- 
nism for solving the economic crisis. This is often forgotten espe- 
cially with regard to developing countries. The apologists of the 
capitalist mode of production interpret the mass impoverishment, 
which undoubtedly exerts a legitimate pressure on the whole 
worldwide capitalist system, only as an expression of failure. In 
reality, however, it is that economic solving mechanism which, 
unlike the economic fluctuations in the highly industrialized coun- 
tries, adopts a structural form in the developing countries.“ These 
forms of production with simple technology and high input of. 
living labour power, where the producer is himself the owner, 
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arise on the basis of the impoverishment of the marginal mass. 
Closely tied to this are the forms of wage-labour in which the 
wage does not represent the necessary labour insofar as a part of 
necessary labour for the reproduction of labour power has to be 
additionally rendered. Both forms of valuation—mediated through 
the wage and through the commodity—have this in common: the 
worker ensures his own reproduction himself and it does not 
appear as cost on the side of capital. Capital itself operates in these 
areas only through mediators, since this type of production con- 
tradicts its own laws. But it subordinates them in such away that 
ithas a secure grip over the value-creating potential of living 
labour power.‘ 


Thus the sphere of marginal reproduction serves to prevent 
the profit rate from falling. From this point of view, it is in no 
way accidental if the World Bank, precisely in a crisis situation, 
formulates programmes which have as their object the non-wage 
forms of utilization, namely, valuation, without taking over the 
reproduction costs and giving access and use of these forms for 
the institution and the multinationals. The main emphasis of 
McNamara’s speech appears to be on export-oriented industria- 
lization, but in fact, he is more concerned about surplus popula- 
tion. Although seemingly separated from one another, these two 
levels, however, belong together in the proposed development 
model: the continued integration of the developing countries into 
international capital and commodity markets maintains and 
creates increased access to the exploitation of the labour power 
of the marginal mass for the multinational capital. 


(Concluded) 


Veronika Bennholdt-Thomsen, “Problemas en el analisis de clases del sector agrario 

en paises dependientes”, Mexiko, cuadernos agrarios, No 5, 1977, pp 22-37. 

*% Marx defines formal subsumption as that production process which is still entirely 
of the handicraft type and where capital still has not yet set in on the process, 
although the process is already subordinated under it. The concept of formal sub- 
sumption is used here in a sense closely related to the Marxian category although it 
has been extended so that it corresponds to historical development. The formally 
subsumed producers are those who use certain technical innovations(improved seeds, 
fertilizers, machineries through leasing and so on) without turning into capitalist 
entrepreneurs. They and their family members provide the main labour power. The 
banks, traders and wholesalers or contract firms realize a surplus product which is 
generated by the producers who themselves do not realize any profit. 

3 Bennholdt-Thomsen, Zur Bestimmung des Indio, Indiana, Berlin, Beiheft 6, 1976, 

pp 120-133. 

In his critique on the Russian populace, Lenin says that the expansion of the inter- 

nal market is dependent not on the living standard and assurance of farm production 

but on the change of the farmers to wage-labourers, since, being landless, they are 
forced to buy all of their foodstuffs. This seems to have occurred here. [t was similar 
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“populist” ideas which led the Mexican government in 1936 to adopt an approach 
similar to the Narodniki, However, from the perspective of today, Lenin’s view- 
point can be objected to. Farm production, despite a seemingly forced _proletariani- 
zation of the peasants, remains a consequence and reason for the expansion of the 
internal market, since capital has “found” means and ways of making better use of 
it than the generalization of agricultural wage labour. Lenin did not consider the 

eculiarity of agricultural production as against industrial production. His analysis 
was also based on the thesis of an unlimited generalization of the wagelabour- capital 
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On the basis of a study on Sudan (manuscript 1978) Tetzlaff points out how and in 
which way the coexistence of various types of production can be functional for the 


“total capitalist interests. The six-year plan, beginning in 1977, reflects again the 


strategy of the World Bank. Tetzlaff divides the agricultural structure in Sudan 
into four indeal-typical “farming systems”: 1) The state regulated irrigation agri- 
culture; 2) the often private but also state managed large-scale mechanized 
agriculture without artificial irrigation (“‘mechanized rain-fed farming”); 3) the 
traditional subsistence agriculture of ‘shifting cultivation’? which includes the 
occassional production of cash crops; 4) the traditional cattle rearing, based mainly 
on nomadism and seminomadism. Analysing the connection among these four types, 
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Tetzlaff arrived at the following results: “It is to be supposed that a rapid expansion 
of the capitalist mode of production is preconditioned by the maintenance of tradi- 
tional sectors which are not viable by themselves (types 3 and 4). If this is right 
then a government which favours the modern sectors would be forced to leave the 
traditional sector largely in the state it'is in, that is, it is to be kept in such a way 
that it provides enough seasonal labourers and hence fulfils its tributary function. 
There are indications that this probably corresponds to the political reality in 
Sudan.” 

Redistribution with Growth, op cit, p 122. 

Ibid, p 134. 

This phenomenon does not refer only to the small agricultural producers of the 
Third World. Neither does this form of valuation emerge only with the new World 
Bank strategy. Here we seem to be confronted with a specific expression of the 
general law'of capitalist appropriation. As C von Werlhof points out in her article, 
“Zu den Folgen der Anwendung der Frauenfrage auf die Kritik der politischen 
Okonomie” (1977), a similar relationship applies to housewife production. The 
housewife of the wage-dependent man performs the necessary work for reproducing 
the labour power of the man without being paid for it. This means that in this 
sector also subsistence production is not destroyed and the labour rendered there is 
not converted to wage-labour. The relations of capitalist reproduction of the family 
have been maintained since hundreds of years. and are reproduced together with 
capital relation. 

Roman Rosdolsky, Die Entstehungsgeschichte des Marxchen‘‘Kapital’’, Bd 2, Frankfurt, 
1968, pp 86-97. ` 

Rosa Luxemburg, Die Akkumulation des Kapitals, Frankfurt, 1970, p 286. Emphasis 
added. 

Ibid, pp 361 and 335. 

Volkhard Brandes, ‘Produktion und Realisation: Akkumulationsbedingungen des 
gegenwartigen Kapitalismus”, in Handbuck 1, Perspektiven des Kapitalismus, Reihe 
Politishche Okonomie, Geschichte und Kritik, EVA, Frankfurt/Koln, 1974. 

See Carlos J Valenzuela, ‘Das neue Akkumulationsmodell und siene Vorbedingun- 
gen. Der Fall Chile 1973-1976", in Lateinamerika, Analysen und Berichte 2, Berlin, 
1978, pp 165-202. 

The fact that the valuation of capital does not take place here on the basis of 
reproduction costs of labour power, since capital itself does not organize the repro- 
duction process, weakens the effects and contradictions between necessary and 
surplus labour in- this sector. Wage reductions, retrenchments or closedowns of 
factories in real subsumed production have in the marginal reproduction, their 
counterparts in the undernourishment or eventually starvation at their own respon- 
sibility. 


NOTE 


Igbal’s “Reconstruction of Religious Thought in 
. Islam”: A Critical Appraisal 


IQBAL, the poet-philosopher of the Indian subcontinent, was not 
a poet in the classical sense. ““The comparatively small number of 

ı poetical symbols he used, and the untiring repetition of one and 
the same basic idea throughout a period of nearly 30 years,- fur- 
ther, the complete absence of any personal allusion to erotic 
subjects, make him indeed more an exponent of prophetical thought 
than a poet in the classical sense. Whilst even the poetry of Mau- 
lana Rumi is filled with the intense glow of his personal attachment 
to his spiritual beloved - Shamsaddin, and later Husamaddin 
Chelebi, Iqbal is concerned only with his doctrine of Self and his 
Strife for the new life of Islam in India.’”! 

Moreover, Iqbal was opposed to the fine arts, poetry in 
particular, being used for purposes other than life building: “AU 
human art must be subordinated to this final purpose (life), and 
the value of everything must be determined in reference to its life 
yielding capacity. The highest art is that which awakens our dor- 
mant will force to enable us to face the trials of life successfully. 
All those sciences and arts which bring drowsiness and make us 
shut our vyes to reality around, on the mastery of which alone life 
depends, isa message of decay and death. Art is that which 
awakens and breathes life into us, not the one which makes us 
drowsy. The dogma of art for art’s sake is a clever invention of 
decadence to cheat us out of life and power.’ 

In this paper we are not concerned with Iqbal’s poetry as 
such, Iqbal used both poetry and prose to convey his ideas and 
ideals. Also, much has been written about his poetry and poetic art. 
Iqbal, as we know, was deeply concerned with the fate of the 
Muslims in the modern world. He was pained to see Muslims - 
caught in a deep crisis all over the world. Their religion, as he 
saw it, was encumbered with unIslamic dogmas under the alien 
influences through medieval ages. Mysticism, with its elaborate 
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system of rituals, and philosophy of self-denial and _ self-mortifi- 
cation, he thought, had done great harm to them. He, therefore, 
thought it necessary to do something about it. Being an idealist? 
Iqbal ascribed the Muslims’ decline to their misinterpretation of 
Islam or accepting ideas which are fundamentally contradictory 
to those of Islam, in the garb of Islam. In keeping with this ideal- 
istic interpretation of history, he thought that mysticism with its 
life-denying philosophy, which itself was a product of a decadent, 
moribund society, was the real cause of Muslims’ sad plight and, 
therefore, with all vehemence, he propounded his own concept of 
“self” (khudi). Not so much as social revolution, he seems to have 
thought, as the development of oneself, can be a real boon to soci- 
ety. (It does not, however, mean that he was opposed to social 
change. Revolution, for him, begins at the top, though, unlike 
Nietzsche, he does not hold masses in contempt). 


Approach to Mysticism 


Iqbal was not opposed to tasawwuf (mysticism) as such as 
some people think; he was opposed to the decadent form of mysti- 
cism as he found it around him and to the Persian influence and 
trends incorporated into it through Greek sources. Thus he writes, 
in a letter to Hafiz Muhammad Aslam Jairajpuri: ‘‘Prizada Muzaf- 
faruddin did not understand my real intent at all. If tasawwuf 
means sincerity of action (and this is what it meant in the earlier 
centuries of Islam), then no Muslim should object to it. Yes, when 
tasawwuf tends to become philosophy and,.under non-Arabian 
(ajami) influences, involves itself in hair splitting dicussion about 
the system of our universe and the existence of God, then my 
soul revolts against it.”! Though Iqbal’s overall approach was 
that of an idealist, at times, he tended to adopt objective approach 
too. Thus ina letter to Sirajuddin Pal dated 19 July 1916, he 
writes: “This is surprising that the entire mystic poetry was created 
during the period of political decline of Muslims and it ought 
to be so. That community which loses its strength as it happened 
with the Muslims after the Mongol invasion, then its very point of 
view changes. For its weakness becomes something beautiful and 
graceful and renunciation brings satisfaction. Nations try to hide 
their indolence and inactivity and its defeat in the struggle for 
existence behind this facade of renunciation. Take the Indian 
Muslims, for example. The highest achievement of their literary 
genius ended with elegies of Lucknow.’”® 


Iqbal had a great desire to reinterpret Islam. He believed 
that a person who wishes to develop his “self”? ought to carve out 
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his own path. He expressed this through poetry as well as in his 
statements, speeches and letters. In a significant quatrain, he 
says: 


Take thou thine axe, and excavate thy path, 

To go another’s road is cruel hard; 

If by thy labour something rare is wrought, 
- Though it be sin, it hath its own reward. 


In a letter written to Suleiman Nadvi in 1926, he says: “My 
intention is to decide Islamic affairs in the light of modern juris- 
prudence, not in slavish manner, but ina critical'way. Before this 
too, Muslims have dealt with their beliefs in this fashion. “Greek 
philosophy was once thought to be the culmination of human 
knowledge. But when Muslims developed critical faculty, they con- 
fronted Greek philosophy with its own weapons. In our age also it 
is necessary to do so.’’§ Iqbal set about todo this necessary task 
and he was eminently suited to do it with his knowledge of western 
philosophy.” He made a systematic attempt in this direction when 
he was requested to deliver lectures by the Madras Muslim Associa- 
tion at Madras, Hyderabad and Aligarh. 


Deceptivé Front 


On theoretical level Iqbal had a very broad concept of reli- 
gion. In his first lecture he approvingly quotes Whitehead’s 
definition of religion as ‘‘a system of general truths which have. the 
effect of transforming character when they are sincerely held and 
vividly apprehended.’’® Iqbal remarks: ‘‘No one would hazard ` 
action on the basis of a doubtful principle of conduct. Indeed, in 
view of its function, religion stands in greater need of a rational 
foundation of its ultimate principles than even the dogmas of 
science .... But to rationalise faith is not to admit the superiority 
of philosophy over religion. Philosophy, no doubt, has jurisdic- 
tion to judge religion, but what is to be judged is of such a nature 
that it will not submit to the jurisdiction of philosophy except on 
its own terms.’’® This approach is deceptively rational and, it 
is because of this approach, that despite high sounding phrases 
like reconstruction, creative reinterpretation of religion and so on, 
Iqbal, in the ultimate analysis, tends to be conservative and 
opposed to any real change as we shall see later, , 

Again, it is for this reason that Iqbal holds Ghazali in very 
high esteem and, in fact, calls him Kant of Islam. Gazali (twelfth 
century AD) was first attracted by Greek philosophy in his 
search for the truth but later on rejected it in favour of religion. 
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He even wrote a book Tahafat-Ul-Falasifa refuting the arguments 
of Greek philosophers. Iqbal thus says: “It cannot, however, be 
denied that Ghazali’s mission was almost apostolic like that of 
Kant in Germany of the eighteenth century. In Germany rational- 
ism appeared as an ally of religion, but she soon realised that the 
dogmatic side of religion was incapable of domonstration. The 
only course open to her was to eliminate dogma from the sacred 
record. With the elimination of dogma came the utilitarian view 
of morality, and thus rationalism completed -the reign of unbelief. 
Such was the state of theological thought in Germany when Kant 
appeared. His Critique of Pure Reason revealed the limitations of 
human reason and reduced the whole work of the rationalists to a 
heap of ruins. And justly has he been described as God’s greatest 
gift to his country.” Thus whosoever subordinates reason to intui- 
tion or even mystic experience, attracts Iqbal’s respect and 
veneration. 


Theories of Time 


He reaffirmed the possibility of knowledge of God which 
Kant had denied. Thus he says: ‘‘Kant, consistently with his 
principles, could not affirm the possibility of a knowledge of God. 
Ghazali, finding no hope in analytic thought, moved to mystic 
experience, and there found an independent content for religion. 
In this way he succeeded in securing for religion the right-to exist 
independently of science and metaphysics.’!© He even considers 
mystic experience as objective ina way as “the mystic state is a 
moment of intimate association with a unique Other self, transcend- 
ing, encompassing, and momentarily suppressing the private 
persona of the subject experience. Considering its content the 
mystic state is highly objective and cannot be regarded as a merc 
retirement into the mists of pure subjectivity.’ This may be a 
surprise te those who are fascinated by the poetry of Iqbal that 
he who never tires of talking of change and revolution and even 
vexes eloquent on this subject in his poetry has very unhistorical 
and non-dynamic conception about the higher truth which he takes 
off the domain of space and time. The intuitional or mystic 
knowledge as it is beyond space and time, is supra-historical and 
consequently would not reflect any social, political or economic 
changes taking place in the human organizational structure. Iqbal, 
‘ it seems, agrees with a sufi who is reported to have said that God- 
conciousness begins where intellect ceases to operate. 

In view of this static concept of truth, Iqbal’s concern with 
the theories of time assumes importance. The serial time which 
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involves change is not acceptable to him. He says in clear words: 
‘Personally, Lam inclined to think that time is an essential element 
in Reality. But real time is not serial time to which the distinction of 
past, present and future is essential; it is pure duration, i.e., change 
without succession which McTaggart’s argument docs not touch. 
Serial time is pure duration pulvarised by thought~a kind of 
device by which Reality exposes its ceaseless creative activity to 
quantitative measurement ...”!? This is a strange and baffling 
concept indeed. In order to get rid of physical time which is 
nothing but a measurement of movement of astral bodies, he 
invents (rather borrows) the myth of “pure duration” or an “‘eter- 
nal now”. It is nothing more than a charming, mystical fiction to 
soothe a troubled mind in quest of eternity and etherial perma- 
nancy. In one of his poems Iqbal says: 


‘Intellect is instrument of thread wearers (unbelievers) 
Neither there is time, nor Space, la ilaha Illallah (there is no 
god but God). 


Iqbal is against serial nature of time as it creates difficulty 
in comprehending essential being of God. He says: “It is clear that 
if we look at time from a purely objective point of view serious 
difficulties arise; for we cannot apply atomic (serialized time) to 
god and conceive him as a life in the making, as Professor 
Alexander appears to have done in his lectures on Space, Time - 
and Deity. Later Muslim theologians fully realised these diffi- 
culties.”” Then he goes on to-quote some eminent Muslim thinkers 
and poets, and says: “Rising higher and higher in the scale 
of immaterial beings we reach Divine time — time which is 
absolutely free from the quality of passage, and consequently does 
not admit of divisibility, sequence and change. It is above eter- 
nity; it has neither beginning nor end. The eye of God sees all the 
visibles, and His ear hears all the audibles in one indivisible act of 
perception.”!3 Thus we see that Iqbal, in order to rationalize his 
a priori notion of God and His qualities, invents a fiction of pure 
duration. In his Mathnavi Asrare Khudi (Secrets of the Self), under 
the sub-title “Time is Sword”, he again denounces divisibility of 
time and asks his readers not to be a prisoner of day and night. 
Time is eternal; sun is not. The mystery of time can be understood 
only by plunging into one’s heart. 

Iqbal is inconsistent, as in his poetry, even while expound- 
ing his philosophical ideas in his lectures. On the one hand, in 
his quest for eternity, he denies reality of serial time which implies 
change and impermanence and, on the other, he decries any theory 
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which advocates determinism of any sort or even mechanical 
repetition. For this reason, he rejects Nietzsche’s Eternal Recur- 
rence. “It is,’ he says, “only a more rigid kind of mechanism, 
based not on an ascertained fact but only on a working hypothesis 
of science. Nor does Nietzsche seriously grapple with the question 
of time. He takes it objectively and regards it merely as an infinite 
series of events returning to itself over and over again. Now time, 
regarded as a perpetual circular movement, makes immortality 
absolutely intolerable.’!4 Thus we see that for Iqbal, even immor- 
tality is not acceptable if it means mere repetition without creative 
change. He is attracted towards Bergson by his theory of free and 
creative vital impulse but rejects his view that this elan vital is 
arbitrary, undirected and unilluminated. He says, “Again, in Berg- 
son’s view the forward rush of the vital impulse in its creative 
freedom is unilluminated by the light of an immediate or remote 
purpose, It is not aiming at a result; itis wholly arbitrary, undi- 
rected, chaotic and unforseeable in its behaviour.”!® Iqbal naturally 
rejects any suggestion of nonpurposive creativity. He believes in 
teleological approach. Such an universe cannot be created without 
any purpose. However, he is also aware of Bergson’s criticism of 
teleological universe which makes time unreal and reduces activi- 
ties to mere mechanical repetition. But he stands his ground and 
explains away his teleological approach: ‘‘There is, however, 
another sense of teleology. From our conscious experience we have 
seen that to live is to shape and change ends and purposes and to 
be governed by them. Mental life is teleological in the sense that, 
while there is no far-off distant goal towards which we are moving 
there is a progressive formation of fresh ends, purposes and ideal 
scales of values as the process of life grows and expands. We 
become by ceasing to be what we are,’’!6 


Contradictions 


Iqbal, in order to get away from the difficulty in accepting 
teleological approach pointed out by Bergson, concedes full free- 
dom to human agent. He is even given right to form fresh ends 
(Iqbal has expounded these ideas in his poetry too). But does it not 
contradict Iqbal’s stand on divine purpose? If every agent is 
allowed to form fresh ends what becomes of divine purpose in 
guiding the destiny of this universe? Does it not mean a cosmic 
disorder if different purposes clash with each other? Further irony 
is that whereas Iqbal accepts teleological approach in respect of 
our cosmos he blandly rejects historical materialism as deter- 
ministic and hence impairing freedom of the human agent. Per- 
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haps he had, as he often accuses others in respect of Islam,.too 
superficial a view of it. He took historical materialism in a supra- 
historical sense which makes things “inevitable”. Iqbal is caught 
in a trap and tries to search his way out by reconciling two con- 
tradictory concepts of divine predestination as implied by teleo- 
logy with unrestrained freedom and creativity of human agent. l 


Iqbal is opposed to the very spirit of Greek philosophy as 
its basis is intellection and speculative thought as opposed to the 
concrete spiritof the Koran. He severely criticizes all those who 
interpreted the Koran in the light of Greek philosophy. Thus he 
says, “Not realising that the spirit of the Quran was essentially 
anticlassical, and putting full confidence in Greek thinkers, their 
first impulse was to understand the Quran in the light of Greek 
philosophy. In view of the concrete spirit of the Quran, and the 
speculative nature of Greek philosophy which enjoyed theory and 
was uueglectful of fact, this attempt was foredoomed to failure. 
And it is what follows their failure that brings out the real spirit- 
of the culture of Islam, and lays the foundation of modern culture 
in some of its most important aspects,”!7 Here too, Iqbal is taking 
a highly idealistic position. He ignores the material foundations of 
the spirit of any culture, be it Greek or Islamic. It is a-well known 
fact that Islam originated in Mecca and later on developed further 
in Medina. Both these ‘cities, though. advanced compared to the 
nomadic culture of desert Arabs, were quite primitive when com- 
pared to the Hellenic or Persian cities. And a student of history 
knows that sophisticated thought with emphasis on intellection 
cannot develop in a primitive culture. Neither can a primitive 
culture produce deeper spiritual experiences with emphasis on 
inner probings. Very primitive communities of course resort to 
magical rites in order to control natural forces. The desert com- 
munity with very scarce means at its disposal can hardly develop 
any sophisticated culture and speculative thought. It tends to be 
extrovert and direct observation of nature is the only means of 
obtaining knowledge. The Koran was addressed, apart from the 
people of Mecca and Medina, to the desert Arabs. It, therefore, 
emphasized knowledge through sense perception, that is, through 
direct observation. 


The people of Mecca, on the other hand, indulged in com- 
merce and had a large dependent petty bourgeois strata of small 
traders and artisans. Such a class of petty bourgeoisie, as Max 
Weber draws our attention to, hasthe main characteristics of 
developing practical rationalism as against the intellectual class 
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whose main characteristic is theoretical rationalism. Needless to 
say, such a class of intellectuals is born in a society which has an 
advanced cultural base. So the whole emphasis of the_Koran remained 
on practical rationalism and knowledge through sense percep- 
tion. However, after outward expansion of Islam due to foreign 
conquests, new forces were released which transformed the original 
base of Islam. It now came in touch with advanced Hellenic as 
well as Sassanid civilizations which had already achieved high 
excellence in intellectual fields. The Arabs, due to their national 
tradition, did not show much interest, at least initially, in the 
pursuits of higher learning. The Persians, on the other hand, were 
adept in higher pursuits of knowledge, had long traditions of 
philosophy, and other intellectual sciences and, what is more 
important to note, wanted to excel Arabs in this field as, in the 
depth of their inner being, they resented the political supremacy 
of Arabs whom they considered inferior to themselves. (This resent- 
ment was actually expressed through a literary movement called 
Shu’u-biyah movement which swept the Islamic empire in the eighth 
and ninth centuries), And the Persians did excel Arabs. 

Thus we see that most of the Muslim intellectuals were 
drawn from Persia who had advanced culture and were already 
used to speculative thought. Naturally, they saw Islam in the same 
light and so the whole emphasis shifted from sense perception to 
intellection and inner probings in the form of mystical experi- 
ences. Arabs could not help this process as ‘they lacked skill in 
theorizing and speculation. They may have understood the Koran 
in the direct sense but as the intellectual departments were cont- 
rolled by non-Arabs, it was their business to interpret it in various 
ways. Enough surplus was now available in the society (contrast 
this with near scarcity conditions existing during the Prophet’s 
time) to sustain this class of intellectuals with their excellence in 
theoretical rationalism. Also this surplus enabled experts to trans- 
late Greek books into Arabic and Persian and these translations 
opened floodgates of new knowledge. Thus, with the transforma- 
tion of this social base, the whole structure of Islam was trans- 
formed giving rise to various new disciplines which did not exist 
in earlier Islamic society. The new spirit which Iqbal bemoans 
was, in fact, the manifestation of a historical change. Going back 
to original Koranic spirit, which was essentially a manifestation of 
primitive conditions in Arabian society, was historically impossible. 
Therefore, Iqbal’s criticism of subsequent Koranic interpretation 
was idealistic and betrayed his ignorance (deliberate or otherwise) 
of historical and material forces. Similarly his overall view of 
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Islam tends to be idealistic. He felt that Islam is the only religion 

which has abolished all distinctions between human beings based 
on caste, colour, race, creed and so on and has given perfect 
equality to all. He again ignores-the fact that the Meccan situa- 
tion in the earlier phase of Islam favoured such an ideology but the 
latter historical developments completely relegated these teachings 
of Islam to an obscure corner. Within 30 years of the death of 
the prophet, bloody civil war broke out and soon Arabs were. 
pitted against non-Arabs (Arabs themselves were divided and 
ranged against each other). Kufa was the centre of Persian mawalis 

(clients) who resented Arab domination and took part in various 
heterodox and dissident religio- poticati movements with a view to 
overthrow the ruling dynasties. 


Wrong Assumptions 


Morever, the Islamic revolution had benefited the city Arabs 
most. The Bedouins (nomadic Arabs), who were used to natural 
freedom of the desert and tribal democracy, deeply resented the 
domination of these city Arabs through a vast bureaucratic state 
machine created by them ,and soon they also rebelled. They 
seceded from the army of Ali. They drew their strength from the 
Bedouin soldiery and from time to time the Islamic state saw many 
violent insurrections by them. Needless to say, the Bedouins’ 
attempt to shatter the state machine and recreate the tribal demo- 
cracy of the desert Arabs failed as the historical forces favoured 
the city Arabs. Similarly the Persian mawalis generally favoured 
Shiite heterodoxy as they were not necessarily against the state 
machine but against its domination by the Arabs. (The Persian 
mawalis were, by and large, city dwellers and already used to a 
vast bureaucratic state machine in Persia for a long time). Thus 
what ultimately matters is historical condition and socio-economic 
forces rather than an ideal. Iqbal never adequately understood 
this. In our own time we have seen that Communist international- 
ism remains a mere dream as still historical forces have not 
created conditions for it to become a reality and we find the 
socialist states divided into national states with antagonistic or 
nonantagonistic contradictions between them. Iqbal believed 
that if Islamic teachings are implemented sincerely, everything 
will fall into place. He did not reckon with the fact that this will 
remain a mere dream until the whole socio-economic structure is 
changed. The Muslim states themselves are divided into nation 
states and some of them are each other’s sworn enemies. Also, 
despite Islamic ideals, there is hardly any Muslim state where 
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human rights are fully honoured. Again, the reason is actual 
material conditions. 

In the fifth lecture of this series entitled “The Spirit of 
Muslim Culture”, Iqbal maintains’that the spirit of Muslim 
culture is inherently dynamic: ‘‘All lines of Muslim thought con- 
verge ona dynamic conception of the universe. This view is 
further reinforced by Ibn-i-Maskawaih’s theory of life as an 
evolutionary movement, and Ibn-i-Khaidun’s view of history.’ 
In the case of Ibn Khaldun, he goes to the extent of maintain- 
ing that he was a unique product of the spirit of Islamic culture 
(a strange position to maintain for one who rejects historical 
determinism). He says, ‘‘All that I mean to say is that, consider- 
ing the direction in which the culture of Islam had unfolded itself, 
only a Muslim could have viewed history as a continuous, collec- 
tive movement, a real inevitable development in time.’’!9 It is 
really strange that an opponent of “determinism in any form (he 
spurns historical materialism on the same ground) talking of inevi- 
tablity when it comes to the spirit of Islamic culture. Iqbal’s posi- 
tion that dynamism was inherent in Islam again ignores the 
material basis of the society. Like the city states of Greece, the 
surplus in the Islamic society mainly came from flourishing trade 
(and only to a lesser extent from the exploitation of rural peasantry) 
and such a society which is based on the movement of men and 
materials is bound to be more dynamic than a closed feudal 
society. Later on, when Muslim states were established in other 
countries, on the basis of feudalism and deriving its power mainly 
from the landed gentry, it turned out to be as much static and 
decadent as any other society could be. Medieval India and Persia 
are its examples. There was no question of dynamism being inhe- 
rent and inevitable in Islam. Ideology ceases to be alive once the 
social and economic base changes. 

In the-sixth lecture, Iqbal emphasizes the principle of ijtihad 
(creative interpretation) in Islam which, he thinks, is the principle 
of movement in the structure of Islam. His beginning is really 
impressive: “But eternal principles when they are understood to 
exclude all possibilities of change which, according to the Quran, 
is one of the greatest ‘signs’ of God, tend to immobilize what is 
essentially mobile in its nature. -The failure of Europe in political 
and social science illustrates the former principle, the immobility 
of Islam during the last 500 years (what happened to its inherent 
dynamism?) illustrates the latter. What then is the principle of 
movement in the nature of Islam? This is known as ‘Ijtihad’.’’° 
He illustrates and elaborates this principle of ijtihad through pro- 
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phetic traditions, Koran and so on. Theoretically he concedes that 
“a false reverence for past history and its artificial resurrection 
constitute no remedy for a people’s decay. The verdict of History, 
as a modern writer has happily put it, is that worn-out ideas have 
never risen to power among a people who have worn them out.” 
He then goes on to take stock of the changes brought about in the 
legal structure of Islam: ‘‘Passing on to Turkey, we find that the 
idea of Ijtihad, reinforced and broadened by modern philosophical 
ideas, has long been working in the religious and political thought 
of the Turkish nation. This is clear from Halim Subit’s new theory 
of Mohammedan Law, grounded on modern sociological concepts. 
If the renaissance of Islam is a fact, and I believe itis a fact, we 
too one day, like the Turks, will have to re-evaluate our intellectual 
inheritance,” : 

But the obscurantism in Iqbal comes out when he says: “And 
if we cannot make any original contribution to the general thought 
of Islam, we may, by healthy conservative criticism, serve at least 
as a check on the rapid movement of liberalism in the world of 
of Islam.”? In fact Iqbal was too conservative to undertake any 
real restructuring of religious thought. His only real concern was 
` to check the liberal and progressive trends among the Muslim 
intelligentsia. He says, “Liberalism has a tendency to act asa force 
of disintegration and the race-idea, which appears to be working 
in modern Islam with greater force than ever, may ultimately 
wipe off the broad human outlook which Muslim people have 
imbibed from their religion .... Our religious and political refor- 
mers, in their zeal for liberalism, may overstep the proper limits 
of reform. in the absence of a check on their youthful fervour,” 

Very strange indeed coming from one who tells us in his 
poetry: 


Take thou thine axe, and excavate thy path, 
To go another’s road is cruel hard; 

If by thy labour something rare is wrought, 
Though it be sin, it hath its own reward. 


It may be all right for the poetry, but in real life, Iqbal 
was not prepared to commit the sin of carving out anew path. He 
shuddered at his own free thinking. 
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Report 


Wage-Labour and Wage-Goods: 
~ Some Policy Issues 


ASHOK MITRA, while delivering the second A K Gopalan 
Memorial ; Lecture, organized by the Indian School of Social 
Sciences in Trivandrum on 9 April 1980, called on the Left-leaning 
administrations to resist pressures for conceding continuous 
increases in farm prices, since the impact of such increases would be 
all-pervading. and affect adversly the majority of the working class 
who had yet to acquire the weaponry to defend against attacks on 
their standard of living. The interests of the middle peasantry, 
who might be affected by such a policy, could be taken care of by 
means of selective subsidies. Mitra said: 


At the populist level at which most economic discussions are 
still carried out in our country, a presumption often exists that an 
increase in the price level of farm commodities would pari passu lead 
to an improvement inthe level of farm wages. This is a rather 
gross example of what Marx had castigated as ‘‘commodity fetish- 
ism”, an identification between commodities and persons who 
produce these commodities, with the assumption that raising the 
price of the former automatically ensures an increased price for 
the latter. It is this assumption which lends lustre to the call for 

continuously raising the prices of agricultural products, a call 
frequently supported by parties of the Left and leaders ‘of the 
peasantry, including the agrarian workers. The proffering of this 
support is based on the noblest of intentions; it is reflective of the 
desire to ensure remunerative earnings to farmers and farm 
workers: the higher the level of farm prices, the better—it is impli- 
citly as well as explicitly put across—will be the economic condition 
of all categories of the peasantry, including small farmers, share- 
croppers and landless workers. 

In the realm of actuality, this is hardly the case, especially 
in the Indian context. A higher level of prices for farm commodi- 
ties initially means a higher level of profit-taking for the merchants 
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or traders who sell the agricultural products, or for the big land- 
lord or rich peasant who has:a surplus to offer for sale in the open 
market. The traders and merchants may not necessarily pass back 
the higher profits to the poorer peasants, either wholly or partially. 
And if we analyse the position crop by crop and state by state, 
surplus-earning landlords and rich peasants, we would discover, do 
not constitute more than 10 to 15 percent of the total agrarian 
community. It is this minority of the peasantry, together with the 
trading class, who would straightaway benefit, other things 
remaining the same, from an increase in farm prices. Whether the 
rest of the agrarian community, including the landless labour, 
would gain, either in the same proportion or at all, from the shift 
in farm prices would depend upon a number of circumstances. 


At the root of the matter is the distinction between the 
value of wage-labour, the value created by wage-labour, and the 
price of wage-labour. In a basically free enterprise economy, 
irrespective of whether its overwhelming characteristics are feudal 
or capitalistic, the value of wage-labour is represented by the 
subsistence of labour. The value created by wage-labour would 
be, we all know, the entire net output. The price actually offered 
to wage-labour could however be somewhat altogether different; 
for instance, in many countries, including our own, the rate of 
exploitation has assumed an absurd and extreme form, and the 
price of wage-labour has been pushed down to below subsistence; 
those in control of the basic means of production, such as land 
in agriculture, are not prepared to offer wage-labour even the 
minimum wherewithal for survival. When we describe the fact 
that more than 50 percent of the rural population in India lives 
below the so-called ‘‘line of poverty” we merely express the reality 
of the price of wage-labour being kept below the level of subsistence 
_ in the countryside. 


The price of wage-labour could thus be even less than the 
value of wage-labour. The lower limit of this price is therefore, 
in one sense, open-ended. There is no such open-endedness as far 
as the upper limit is concerned, which is set by the value created 
by wage-labour. As long as the principal means of production 
remain alienated from wage-labour, it is inconceivable that the 


price of wage-labour would even approach anywhere near this 
upper limit. 


Would the price of wage-labour at least equal the level of 
subsistence? The answer would depend upon the level and move- 
ment of another price—that of wage-goods, which wage-labour 
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consumes. At any given point of time, the content of what wage- 
labour receives is determined by the terms of trade between wage- 
labour and wage-goods, that isto say, by movements in the relative 
price of wage-labour and wage-goods. In common parlance, this 
is the real wage rate. This real wage rate is only a reflection of 
the shifting relationship between two market prices, the price of 
wage-labour and the price of wage-goods. If the price index for 
wage-labour, namely, money-wages, moves ahead of that for wage- 
goods, the relative position of the workers improves; if it is the 
other way round, it declines. 


It is in this context that some of the prevalent notions about 
how to advance the cause of farm workers, sharecroppers and 
farmers deserve to be re-examined. One of the commonest of 
such notions concerns the consequences of a shift in the terms of 
trade between agriculture and industry on the economic conditions 
of the peasantry. In at least some populist: versions, any shift in 
the terms of trade in favour of agriculture and against industry ` 
implies an improvement in the real content of what the agrarian 
_ community obtains, and whatever raises the income of the latter 
community as a whole benefits farm workers toô. From this it is 
only a short haul to the other proposition that an increase in the 
prices of farm products across-the-board leads to a rise in the level 
of income of the peasant community as a whole, and such an 
improvement could not leave untouched the working peasantry- 
either. 


The proposition involvesa complete identification between 
the products of agriculture and the people involved in agriculture, 
and a complete obliteration of the fact of the heterogeneity of 
classes within the agrarian community. The terms-of-trade propo- 
sition also implicitly assumes that the agrarian community buys 
only industrial goods, or, at least in the representative basket of 
wage-goods, the weightage of industrial goods exceeds that of 
farm goods. Should we not however consider some of the impor- 
tant realities? Despite regional variations, the overwhelming mass 
of agrarian workers are heavily dependent on market purchases. 
This is true even in the case of foodgrains, the most important of 
wage-goods. This too is the reality with respect to a majority of 
small farmers and sharecroppers; their retained stock of grains is 
more often than not inadequate to cover their own needs of consump- 
tion, and, for the bulk of the supplies, they have to take recourse 
to the market. Those sections of small farmers and sharecroppers 
too, whose marketed surplus emerges through the sale of commer- 
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cial crops, a general rise in farm prices can scarcely be of much 
benefit, forit can be empirically proved that in a situation of rising 
prices, the increase in the price level of foodgrains usually exceeds 
that in the price level of cash crops. | 


A number of other factors have to be taken into account. 
Any across-the-board rise in farm prices, since it affects the prices 
of foodgrains as well as of basic raw materials, sooner or later 
raises the prices of industrial commodities too, even though the 
rate of increase in-this case usually lags behind the rate of increase 
in the case of agricultural products. Soon, the prices of basic 
services too are affected. Thus, irrespective of the level of, or 
trends in, production, a rise in farm prices, particularly ina 
country where the major part of the national output originates in 
the agrarian sector, cannot but have inflationary consequences, 
With the rise in food prices and the lagged adjustment in money- 
wages—which is usual—the demand for non-food products declines 
. appreciably; other things remaining the same, the inevitable out- 
come is an erosion of employment opportunities for the working 
class as a whole. 


We need not at this stage concern ourselves overly with the 
general inflationary trends that might be set in motion, but con- 
centrate on the relative movement in the price levels of wage- 
labour and wage-goods, The factors which contribute to an increase 
in the price level of wage-goods are often external to wage-labour, 
for example, changes in climatic conditions or administrative 
decisions taken by the authorities. The working class, therefore, 
more often than not, has to take as datum shifts in the price level 
of wage-goods. To protect—and advance—its own interests, it can 
only attempt to bring influence to bear upon the other variable 
involved, namely, the market prices of wage-labour. Once food- 
grain prices—and prices of other wage-goods, including industrial 
goods—rise, the landless working peasantry thus seeks to raise. the 
market price of wage-labour. The-small farmers, on the assumption 
that they, for part of the year, offer their services in the form of 
wage-labour, would also join the landless in this endeavour to 
raise this market price. The sharecroppers would similarly try to 
improve upon their share of the crop. 


We enter here the sphere of collective bargaining. If, 
through movements and agitations, agrarian wage-labour succeeds 
in improving its market price at a rate which outstrips the rate of 
increase in the price of wage-goods, it would then improve its lot 
following the initial increase in the price level of farm products. 
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Where the reality is the other way round; the bargaining capa- 
bility of the working class is relatively weak and the rise in the 
price level of farm commodities would leave the working class 
worse off than before. And part of the bargaining strength of the 
agrarian workers depends upon the parallel bargaining power of 
their counterparts in the industrial and commercial sectors; there 
is no a priori ground for assuming that the rise in farm prices 
would contribute to the strengthening of the latter in any manner. 


In laymanish terms, the level of real wages at any moment 
would therefore reflect the outcome of the bargaining strifes that 
go onon the base of the economy, determining the degree and 
direction of the shift in terms of trade between wage-labour and 
wage-goods. Classes are arrayed on either side of this battle over 
prices: classes consisting of those who own or control the means 
of production—and circulation—on the one side, and classes who | 
are alienated from the means of production, on the other. Those 
offering themselves as wage-labour consist of the industrial working 
class, farm labourers, including small peasants who, at least for 
a part of the year, work for others, as well as sharecoppers and 
elements of the middle class who are in non-managerial pro- 
fessional, commercial and industrial occupations. Wage-goods, in 
contrast, are under the command of the owners of land and plants; 
traders and merchants. The market price which the working class 
can set for its wage-labour depends upon its state of political 
mobilization, social awareness and organizational capability; 
similarly, as far as the owners of the means of production and 
modalities of circulation are concerned, the price they ean set for~ 
what they have to offer, namely, wage-goods, would reflect their 
institutional prowess. The working class sells wage-labour and 
buys wage-goods; the producers and traders sell wage-goods and 
buy wage-labour. It is the degrees of monopoly and monopsony 
on both sides-which thus become crucial for the determination of 
_the level of real wages. , ; 

While monopoloy and monopsony power is functionally 
correlated to the structure of asset distribution in society, there is 
a further factor to be considered. In a feudal-capitalist system, the 
apparatus of the state would be under the effective control of the 
owners of the means of production and their henchmen who 
regulate the system of distribution. It is thus nothing unusual for 
the state machinery to step in and enforce administrative arrange- 
ments which ensure shifts in the terms of trade against wage- 
labour and in favour of wage-goods. That the set-up is heavily 
tilted against the workers is borne out by one simple fact: during 
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no period since 1947 the rise in money-wages in any sector of the 
Indian economy has been able to keep pace with the rise in either 
the general price level or the price level of wage-goods. 


Given the present framework of property relations, wage- 
goods are the wherewithal in the hands of the enemies of the 
working class. To gain control over the supply of these goods at 
the lowest possible price should be the objective of policy for the 
toiling masses. It would therefore seem patently absurd that organi- 
zations representing the cause of agrarian workers and the poorer 
peasantry would go out of their way to sponsor the case of their 
class adversaries. Under current circumstances; the economic 
interests of- the working class do not obviously lie in demanding 
higher prices for farm products; such higher prices can only 
instigate a general price rise, of which the workers are the worst 
victims. 


A corollary emerges from the above conclusion. Amongst 
many of us who have bitter memories of colonial subjugation and 
_are witnessing a continuation of such exploitation even in present 
times, albeit in altered forms, there is prima facie sympathy for any 
movement in the international terms of trade which favours the 
poor primary-producing countries. A shift in the terms of trade 
in the world market in favour of primary products would, it can 
bé argued, lead to a relative improvement in the economic condi- 
tions of the people in the countries of the underdeveloped world 
and therefore, by implication, of the poor in these countries. 
However, if the majority of the population in these countries 
remains alienated from the means of production and modalities of 
distribution, a shift in the international terms of trade in favour 
of such countries is unlikely per se to help the working class. In the 
absence of supplementary sets of measures and policies, a mere 
shift of this nature in world prices, it could be contrarily argued, 
mightactually have an adverse consequence on the level of domes- 
tic real wages. This could be so for two fairly convincing reasons. 
First, such a shift could lead to a corresponding shift in the inter- 
nal terms of trade, and thus be instrumental for an increase in the 
prices of farm commodities, as a result of which real wages could 
be adversely affected in case the toiling classes are not equipped 
with adequate countervailing power. Second, the improvement in 
the international terms of trade could lead to a rise in the level of 
earnings of rich farmers and traders; as a consequence their bar- 
gaining capability vis-d-vis the working class might go up, result- 
ing in a forcing down in the level of real wages. 
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. What policy conclusions are we therefore permitted to reach? 
An improvement in the level of farm prices by itself would obvi- 
ously not lead to an improvement in the economic conditions of the 
majority of the farming population. Much would ‘depend upon 
the countervailing power which small farmers and agricultural 
workers could bring to bear towards defending—and advancing— 
the price of wage-labour. The crucial question to ask is whether, / 
during periods when farm prices rise rapidly, the bargaining capa- 
bility of wage-labour too advances in equal or greater proportion, . 
so much so that the increase in farm prices is effectively neutra- 
lized by the rise in money-wages. This cannot be the only consider- 
- ation, however. Since agrarian workers cannot fight their battles 
in isolation and draw a great deal of their sustenance—material 
and otherwise—from industrial workers and professional groups 
belonging to non-managerial categories, the fact that this suste- 
nance could be adversely affected by the general rise in prices, which 
the initial increase in farm prices is likely to usher in, becomes a 
relevant factor. ' 

At this stage, it. might be useful to have a look at the rele- 
vant data (see Table I). The period of the most rapid advance in 
farm prices in the country was between 1964-65 and 1970-71; the 
sharpest increases occurred in the case of wheat. Surprisingly—or 
not so surprisingly—in Punjab-Haryana, as well as in Uttar Pradesh, . 

TABLE I 
Inpex or Regau Wace Rats or MALE AGRICULTURAL WORERS 
(1960-61 = 100) 
Deflator = Price Index for National Income 


the Primary Sector Deflator - 
1964-65 1970-71 1964-65 1970-71 
Andhra Pradesh 103 87 113 97 
Assam 72 78 77 91 
Bihar : 114 935 , 116 104 
Gujarat { 91 73 98 82 
Maharashtra . 99 | 82 107 91 
Punjab ; ` gl 100 
Haryana } 39 82 103 90 
Kerala 2 107 124 116 139 
Madhya Pradesh 84 66 94 73 
Karnataka 102 60 110 65 
Orissa ` 12 76 120 83 
Tamil Nadu 118 ` a 96: 126 107 
Uttar Pradesh 82 79 88 87 
West Bengal 93 93 101 100 
All India 96 90 103 98 


souroE: Ashok Mitra, ‘Domestic Terms of Trade and the Wage Structure’, paper pre- 
sented at the Conference on Wage Theory, Institute of Development Studies, 
University of Sussex, 1975. 
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where the impact of the increase in the price of wheat should have 
been the most pronounced, the wage rate of male farm workers 
actually declined in real terms during this period. Compared to 
the level prevalent in 1960-61, the decline in real wages in Punjab, 
Haryana and Uttar Pradesh was apparently almost continuous 
during the decade of the 1960’s if one were to use as deflator the 
price index for the primary sector. Were one to use the national 
income deflator, the secular decline in the rate of real wages in 
these states is once more borne out by the data, even though the 
rate of decline is somewhat less pronounced in this instance. As a 
matter of fact, it would seem that with the exception of Kerala, 
decline in real wages of agrarian workers between 1960-61 and 
1970-71 was a near-ubiquitous phenomenon in the Indian 
economy. 

Is there not a lesson in this set of statistics? The fact that 
while in Kerala real wages rose markedly, in the Punjab-Haryana 
region they fell even in the heady decade of the so-called ‘Green 
Revolution” should be related to the considerations referred to 
earlier. Farm production and productivity increased most substan- 
tially over this decade in Punjab and Haryana; real wages none- 
theless declined. In contrast, in Kerala the rise in agricultural 
output as well as productivity was modest. If real wages in the 
state still advanced-~against the national trend—it merely confirms 
the notion of the degree of bargaining power being the most 
important variable in the situation. It is well known that it was 
in Kerala that throughout the 1960’s the rural proleteriat was 
most strangly organized much more so than even in West Bengal, 
where the real breakthrough in the mobilization of the rural poor 
could take place only towards the closing years of the decade. If 
one leaves out Kerala, the fallin real wages was less pronounced 
in Tamil Nadu than in each of the other states; this fact too can 
be attributed—at least in part—to the organizational strength of 
the working peasantry spilling over from neighbouring Kerala. 

` Thus, from the point of view of the toiling peasantry, it 
does not make much sense to argue in favour of a rise in the level 
of farm price in case the major instrumentalities of production 
and distribution are not under the control of wage-labour. Where 
this control is lacking, a rise in farm prices could still be put up 
with as long as the political and organizational strength of the 
working class is such that it could be effectively countered by a 
rise in the market price of wage-labour. In case agrarian workers 
and small farmers are organizationally weak, any increase in farm 
price could do more harm than good to their cause, apart from its 
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likely adverse consequences on the level of real wages for other 
sections of the working class. 


This conclusion can however be contested on a number of 
grounds. In the first place, it may be argued that one should not 
concentrate exclusively on the effect of the rise in farm price on 
real wages, but also should take into account the overall impact 
on the conditions of living of the toiling peasantry as a consequence 
of the enlargement of the scale of production and therefore employ- 
ment opportunities; after all, an upward adjustment in product 
prices does offer an incentive to the producers. What do the facts 
indicate? Between 1964-65 and 1970-71, the rise infarm output in 
Punjab and Haryana was of the order of roughly 80 percent. This 
was however mostly the result of the induction of the high-yield- 
ing varieties ofseeds; net employment of the toiling peasantry 
hardly went up. The position appears to have been no better in 
the case of other states. 

A second caveat that could be entered would be concerning 
the middle peasantry, at least some of whom do produce for the 
market and therefore have a stake, other things assuming to be the 
same, in arise in farm prices. For ‘advancing the cause of the- 
working class as a whole, it might be considered to be an impor- 
tant ingredient of policy to try to harmonize the interests of the 
middle peasantry with those of small farmers and agrarian workers. 
On the issue of farm prices, a clear conflict of interests might 
emerge between the toiling peasants and sections of the middle 
peasants who succeed in rising a surplus. How to resolve this con- 
flict? In terms of numerical strength, the middle peasantry con- 
stitutes a significant minority compared to farm workers, share- 
croppers and small farmers. Confronted with this problem an 
administration, which is in sympathy with the cause of the toiling 
masses, should not opt for an increase in farm prices, since the 
impact of such a measure would be all-pervading and affect 
adversely the majority of the working class, most of whom, in 
most parts of our country, have still a long way to go toward 
acquiring the weaponry necessary to defend against attacks on 
their standard of living. A Left-leaning administration must thus 
resist pressures for conceding—or supporting —continuous increases 
in farm prices. At the same time, the interests of the middle 
peasantry could be taken care of by a policy of selective subsidies. 
If adequate incentives need to be offered to the middle peasants, 
such incentives could assume the form of special dispensations for 
the purchase of inputs, including fertillizer, seeds and irrigation 
water, and in the supply of credit. One great advantage of a policy 
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of selective subsidies of this nature is that it would not have any 
impact on the general price level. Even were such a subsidy to be 
financed through budgetary deficits, the unwholesome consequences 
of such deficits would be much less contagious than if farm prices 
were to be raised across-the-board affecting prices on all fronts. 


Real wages have fallen in practically all sectors of the 
Indian economy since Independence. Thereis a rising crescendo 
of discontent againt the rural and urban bourgeoisie whose preda- 
tory acts are responsible for this development. The effectiveness 
with which this discontent can be crystallized is once more a 
function of collective awareness and political mobilization. It is 
thus no wonder that in the relatively more advanced spheres of 
economic activity, such as jn the organized industrial sector, workers 
have been able to offer greater resistance to the class enemies and, 
as a consequence, the decline in real wages there has been some- 
what less than in the farm sector. 


It is not the weakness of the strong but the strength of the 
weak, which, Marx had indicated, determines the course of history. 
Even the enemies of the working class are fully aware of the import 
of this statement; they have been at work, full time, trying to 
disrupt the solidarity of toiling masses so that the historical process 
could be, ifnot rolled back for ever, at least stalled for a while. 
To foment confusion within the ranks of the workers, a suggestion 
is being sedulously aired to the effect that the economic back- 
wardness of the agrarian poor and their depresssed living stand- 
ards in our country are the result of exploitation on the part of 
the urban orgnized working class, who are being dubbed as 
constituting an ‘“‘aristocracy of labour”. Attempts of this nature 
have even assumed sophisticated academic garbs.! It is in this 
context that those who fight for the cause of the toiling sections 
should be careful in distinguishing friends from enemies and in 
differentiating the wheat of policies which genuinely serve the 
cause of the toiling peasantry, from the chaff of apparently-tanta- 
lizing theories which however have little or no basisin fact, and 
which, when put into practice, further erode the ‘living standards 
of the workers even as they lend to a further accretion of bounty 
to their class enemies. 


ł See for example, V M Dandekar, ‘‘Peasant-Worker Alliance: Its Basis in the Indian 
Economy”, R G Dutt Memorial Lectures, !980, Centre for Studies in Social Sciences, 
Calcutta. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Lessons of Indonesian Tragedy 


Brian May, THE INDONESIAN TRAGEDY,. Routledge .and 
Kegan Paul, London, 1978, pp 438, £ 8.95. 


MAY’S book can mislead “the uninitiated or the unwary, for it 
contains, at the discriptive level, some quite interesting specula- 
tions and hitherto little known first-hand data. It includes a section 
on Indonesia’s political prisoners, many of whom were youngsters, 
arrested in 1965-1966, an account of the 1965 putsch and the 
rise of Suharto (part one). However, special caution must be exer- 
cized in reading the account of Sukarno whose overriding message 
is that the former President was alright because he had been 
exposed to western ‘‘culture’ (shown by his habit of dropping 
western names in his speeches) more than the new incumbent. 
Virtually all sections of part two (the true nature of the “New 
Order’’) again, barring the author’s moralizing, are excellent 
journalism, Part three (excluding the “Western Solution”) is a 
jumble of racist drivels. - 

To make it worse, instead of confining himself to descrip- 
tion of events, May has embarkd on something for which evidently 
he is poorly qualified. Having been in Indonesia for only four 
years, spending most of the time hobnobbing with the local high 
and mighty in comfortable and salubrious abodes, air-conditioned 
offices and over haute cuisines, May apparently thought that he 
knew all about the subject, the complexity of which has baffled 
generations of scholars. May tells us that the most crucial single 
obstacle to Indonesia’s ‘‘progress” is the “state of mind” of the 
Javan masses, a thing he rarely glimpsed through his car’s 
windows, or at the closest, through stagey encounters when he 
condescended to step, out of that symbol of his great source of 
pride (western technology) to interview the “people”. 
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Leaving aside the fundamental question of whether the 

Third World countries like Indonesia should have embarked on 
the capitalist road in the first place'(which would have rendered 
May’s analysis useless), his main theme is inconsistent with his own 
facts. Evidently he does not realize, for example, that it is in 
colonialism and neocolonialism, to which he makes a number of 
passing references, that the truth about Indonesia’s problem can 

be found, and not in any “‘state of mind”. Unable, or unwilling, 

to understand its causes, May’s argument rests primarily on the 

assumption that the apparent inertia of the Javan masses is 

innate. It isin this supposedly innate lack of “dynamism” (a virtue 

_he assumes to be inherent in those of his race) that he vainly tries 
to find the answer why Indonesia fails to respond to “progress”. 

To illustrate his point he broadcasts statements such as ‘‘the 

remarkable seizure of the Indies by a handful of Dutchmen’’ 

which, he claims, was not due to military superiority but to what, 

he euphemistically calls “culture” (p 5). It"seems that May is 

ignorant of most of the basic historical facts. 


Decisive Role of Gunpowder 


In at least one respect Europe met the Third World on 
extremely unequal terms. Although in socio-economic terms the 
European merchant-adventurers did not have any edge over the 
Indonesians (and this was generally true of most of the Third World 
countries), the former had with them much superior instruments 
of violence than the latter. This is the key to their original ‘“suc- 
cess” in prevailing upon countries like Indonesia, For indeed, as 
Mao Zedong said, power is born out of the barrel of the gun. 
Their possession of much superior fire-arms compensated for what- 
ever disadvantages they might have suffered from their smallness 
in number compared to the local people. 

As a mention of this fact invariably makes racists like May 
jump triumphantly in the thought of having their superiority com- 
plex substantiated, an expounder is not amiss. We must take note, 
however, that the notion of Asia’s “failure” to produce more lethal 
weapons out of the gunpowder makes any sense only on the assump- 
tion that gunpowder, as a destructive power base, is beneficial to 
mankind. Because it is singularly on this footing that the standard 
cliche that “although China found the gunpowder, all she could 
produce from it was firecrackers” makes sense. 

On the non-racist assumption that the intelligence of the 
Asians was not sub-standard, it is completely out of the question 
that they were unaware of the lethal power of gunpowder. This 
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is borne out by the fact that cannon and some primitive forms of 
“rockets” were actually used in China during the Sung period 
(960-1275).! The use in large numbers of relatively advanced metal- 
barrel cannons dates back to 1368 when, after a series of wars, the 
Ming dynasty ended the Mongol domination. ‘‘A bronze bombard 
1 ft. 2 in. long, now in Peking Historical Museum, with an inscrip- 
tion of + 1332, is aes the oldest dated metal cannon in exis- 
tence, East or West... 


One probable cause why further development of gunpowder 
weaponry did not take place in China was the need of the ruling 
class to prevent its,proliferation. The high density of population 
meant that the propertied class in China always faced far greater. 
number of potential class antagonists than its counterparts in 
Europe. As long as the science of warfare required special skill 
which, réquired long periods of training, the balance of power 
remained securely in the hands of the few who could afford the 
expenses involved. Gunpowder had great potential for upset- 
ting this status quo. Made from easily obtainable materials (char- 
coal, saltpetre and sulphur) it was within the reach of practically 
anybody. Not much time-consuming and costly training was 
needed to blow up even the thickest walls of a hated potentate’s 
fortress; in its face, not even the best trained fighter could do 
much, . 

This presumably applied to most countries which pivoted 

on race-based agronomy. From our knowledge that Indonesia’s 
relations with China dated back at least to the third century BC,’ 
it is safe to assume that the indigenous ruling classes possessed the 
knowledge of gunpowder around the time it travelled to Europe 
(perhaps late during the Crusades) if not earlier. There is a 
mention of the use of Chinese cannon during the Javanese naval 
attack of the Portuguese emporium of Malacca in 1521.4 Also “ 
a bombard with a Chinese inscription bearing the date + 1421 
was found in Java and is now in the Museum f. Volkerkunder in 
Berlin. ...Itis remarkable as having a covered touch-hole, yet 
unknown on contemporary European specimens.’ Finally, it is 
well known that the Javanese had been casting their own cannon 
before the arrival of Europeans. However, for similar reasons, the 
knowledge of gunpowder weaponry must have been kept deliber- 
ately minimal in Indonesia as much as it was in the land of its 
origin.® 

In contrast, the gap between the exploiting and the exploi- 
ted classes in Europe was nowhere near that of Asia. In fact, 
Europe was often afflicted with shortages of manpower asa result 
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of periodic plagues, epidemics and so on, which depleted her 
population. Consequently, in Europe there were less inhibitions 
against the development of the magic power of Asia to its fullest 
lethal potentiality. Hence, although mention of gunpowder did 
not appear until the- thirteenth century, by 1326 “the gun wasa 
established weapon in Western Europe.’ The ensuing meeting 
between the two worlds was therefore a confrontation between 
cannonry and fireworks. 

Because the European, in essence, monopolized the contem- 
poraneously the most effective implements of violence, he control- 
led one who had none or inferior ones. There is nothing extraordi- 
nary here. In fact, for all his superior weaponry, he has never 
had things completely his own way. One recent example is Vietnam 
which, in 1975, kicked out a technologically (and financially) far 
superior European-descended imperialist power. 

It is a mistake to assume that Indonesia was subjugated 
with the ease racists usually portray. Java, for example, was not 
‘put to order’ until 1830 when Prince Diponegoro, waging what 
subsequently became a true war of independence, was, in May’s 
words, “‘shabbily tricked ... into going to their (Dutch) headquar- 
ters to negotiate, arrested ... and exiled” (p 20). In Sumatra, 
Acheh alone was not whippd into line until the beginning of this 
century. In Borneo, the Chinese, despite being at a disadvantage 
in many respects, maintained their resistance (‘‘kongsi” wars) 
until 1855. Even in Maluku’s tiny “Spice Islands”, in a survey of 
1837, the Dutch had complained that their control in interior 
of Ceram was tenuous. Finally, after all the centuries of mayhem 
and destruction (with far-reaching and long-lasting effects on the 
ordinary peoples of both countries), the apparent hegemony of the 
Dutch over Indonesia was, historically speaking, brief. Already at 
the beginning of the twentieth century, popular resistance had 
resumed its momentum, and albcit mistakes such as the premature 
communist revolts in the 1920’s, the course of events was clearly 
heading towards another round of violent clashes. But for the 
Japanese interruption (1942-1945), the outcome might well have 
brought about the true liberation (as opposed to “‘independence’’) 
of the Indonesian people. 

The apparent paradox that, despite all that, countries like 
Indonesia were colonized directly in the past (and are indirectly 
now) is resolved by the fact that once Europe gained the initial 
advantage she never lets it slip from her clutches. Ever since that 
day, when the cannonball overcame the firecrackers early in the 
seventeenth century, what Europe (plus the United States of 
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America and, after the first world war, Japan) has been doing is 
none other than to perpetuate this lopsided configuration. Al- 
though “in the precolonial period cultural, innovation did tend, 
with time, to spread from the point at which they had been made 
to all other suitable parts of the world (the windmill, paper, gun- 
powder and so on), modern technology in the hands‘of the imperi- 
alist power was a tool of exploitation, not to be allowed to 
pass, except'under tight supervision, restraints and restrictions, 
into other hands. During the entire colonial period, modern indus- 
try stayed in the ‘mother countries’ (except to the extent that 
specific components might be more profitable when geographically 
situated in a colony), and local people were restricted to the lowest 
mechanical operations, anything more complex being kept in 
European hands. Neocolonialism in many respects perpetuates this 
kind of situation.’’® 


The on-going cffort by some powers to coerce the Third 
World to allow itself to be perpetually held to ransom through 
devices such as the nuclear non-proliferation treaty is one crude 
example of the legions which are, on the whole, of a far more 
sophisticated nature. The whole gamut of means, from the indi- 
rect way such as injecting her with “aids” in order to cripple her 
with debts, to the most basic, such as using naked force, make sure 
that Indonesia’s economy remains export-oriented. 


Indonesi a in-the Rigged Race 


In a world of this kind, trying to ‘‘progress” along the 
same road which was created-by and for the benefit of what have 
now become imperialist powers is as futile as joining ina race in 
which the opponent has not only made a head-start of 10 kilome- 
. tres but also decided the rules of the race, has the sole veto power 
over their application or alteration, bribed the umpire and judges, 
and ‘placed his bullyboys all along the track to restrain the pace 
by all means, fair and foul. Hence after the second world war, 
when Holland failed to crush the Sukarno-Hatta Republic quickly 
enough and thus risked the struggle for Indonesia’s “independence” 
becoming protracted (which increased the chances of its becoming 
truly revolutionary), the imperialist powers headed by the United 
States of America swiftly intervened. It was no coincidence that the 
cease-fire agreement after the collapse of the bipartite Linggajati 
agreement (1946) was therefore concocted and signed on board the 
United States ship Renville (January 1948). When this too did 
not work out and the fighting went on, the United States began 
putting the screws onthe Dutch. The Indonesian Communist 
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Party (PKI) consistently claimed that as a result of American 
pressure there was a secret deal between the United States, Holland © 
and the bourgeois leadership of the Republic. The following 
circumstantial evidence corroborates such a claim. 

On 20 September 1948, the Dutch, in the presence of 
American representatives, offered the Republic assistance to liqui- 
date the communists.° This was leaked out to the press by the 
Lieutenant-Governor, General Van Mook, via the Dutch agency 
ANP and Lieutenant General .Spoor (commander-in-chief of the 
Dutch armies) to Reuter on the following day. The bourgeois 
nationalists always play up the claim that the Republic “refused” 
this offer. What they consistently leave unanswered is whether it 
was consequential to this offer that the following ‘‘mystery” took 
place:. Not long after that date, the Republic withdrew battalions 
of its best division (Siliwangi) from ‘their positions behind the Ran- 
ville lines on the West Java front where they faced the Dutch 
forces, in order to deploy them in Central/East Java to liquidate 
the communists and other revolutionary elements of the ‘“‘inde- 
pendence” struggle. With the troops, also left Indonesia’s best field 
commanders. Former Japanese wards (chudanchos) Kemal Idris and 
Kosasih, for example, deserted their command posts to lead Opera- 
tion Kala Hitam (Operation Black Scorpion) which massacred the 
communists and their sympathizers in Blora, Gepu, Kediri, Kudus, 
Magelang, Malang, Pati, Purwodadi, Rembang and other place. 

This brings us to the next great puzzle. Despite this rare 
chance that even the most imbecile butterfingers would not have 
missed and despite the fact that they were poised to strike at any 
moment!!, the!Dutch did not attack the Indonesian positions in West 
_ Java, or anyother parts of Java for that matter. Instead, they 
waited until the Republic had finished the communists before they 
launched on 19 December their “Police Action II” against the 
Republic. By this time the Dutch had, however, lost the war 
because the “‘universal benefactor”, the United States, had been 
so impressed with the Republic’s ability to suppress internal “‘insur- 
gency” that Holland’s presence in the area became practically 
redundant. The United States, therefore, tightened the screws on 
Holland through threats of cuts in post-war aids. Paul Hoffman, 
then head of the Marchall Plan in Europe, “helped to arrange 
‘Indonesian independence by cutting off aid funds to Dutch counter- 
insurgency and by threatening a total cut off in aid to the Dutch,”” 
“Pressure was exerted indirectly in December 1948; in February 
1949 ECA aid (Marshall Plan) was cut.... 7 By spring 1949, 
Holland was compelled to reopen negotiations with the- Republic 
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which ended, in December 1949, with the Dutch having to hand 
over sovereignty to the latter. - 


eBy the 1960’s, thanks primarily to his revolutionary-sounding 
slogans and timid populist measures instigated by the PKI, Pre- 
sident Sukarno had alarmed the imperialist powers headed by the 
United States as a risk to status quo. Consequently, through a 
long series of betrayals, swindle and coercion of every sort imagin- 
able (mostly by proxy), Sukarno was elbowed out from the political 
arena in 1966. Prior to, during and after Sukarno’s downfall, 
hundreds of Indonesians who believed or sympathized with the 
belief that their country’s future lay with a national economy 
based on self-reliance (Berdikari) and ending the economic imba- 
lance between countries, were massacred. More than 100,000 men, 
women and children have been thrown in gaols and makeshift 
detention camps all over the country. Forced to mark time inde- 
finitely from its own pronouncements, it has become clear that the 
present regime does not intend to bring them to any form of 
trial. 


The 1965-1966 mass murders were a veritable neocolonial 
repression by proxy in which, once again, superiority of armament 
on one side decided the issue. The neocolonial nature of the anti- 
communist campaigns of 1965-1966 is indicated by the fact that ` 
as soon as the communists and others who opted for an autarchic 
economy were destroyed, one of the first measures undertaken by 
international capitalism was to repeal everything which might 
help a country towards self-reliance. Hence, plantation estates and 
other foreign firms nationalized by the former regime (mostly 
spearheaded by the PKI) were returned to their “rightful” owners 
(international capital) as soon as the comprador bourgeoisie under 
Suharto came to power. 

All these were the gauntlets that Indonesia, or any other 
Third World country, has had to run through for “progress”. To 
say that Indonesia’s failure to “progress” isdue to the ‘‘state of 
mind” of the people is to be wilfully blind to these brutal facts. 


Indonesia’s Only Way 


As outlined, there is absolutely no way for any late comer 
to “catch up”, let alone win, in the current rigged race. The only 
case nearing anything like an exception to this rule was that of 
Japan. But here too geophysical and historical factors created the 
` initial condition for Japan’s apparent ‘“‘miracle’’. Since then, like 
her senior capitalist partners, Japan has been engaged in nothing 
else but exploiting other peoples abroad and her own pe Ne at 








We all know there are poor people in this country. 

_ Poverty in the villages is particularly severe. Why 

. should anyone object if the landless labourers demand 

i a minimum wage of Rs. 8? If the sharecroppers 

1 officially acquire the right to cultivate the land, what is 

' there to object to? These measures are not likely to 
hurt anybody except a handful of vested interests. i 
One can’t imagine the peasants or middle classes 
affected by them. In fact the country’s economy will be 
rejuvenated when the poor people find greater scope 
for economic and social progress resulting in a boomin 
agriculture and in industry in fact in every sphere of our 
economy. The beneficial results will be enjoyed by all. 
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RESEARCH POSITION IN HISTORY / 
ECONOMIC HISTORY 


An-ongoing ‘research ‘project, on production relations in Indian 
. agriculture requires a historian/economic’ historian. The field 
‘work for the ‘project, now.being conducted in six villages of 
Trichy District, Tamil Nadu, consists of a detailed farm and 
household economy survey of about 400 agricultural house- 
holds. 


The project requires a historian/economic historian who could 
take up the study of agrarian transformation in Trichy District 
over the last hundred years. This study would focus on both 
productive forces (irrigation systems, technical transformation 
in agriculture etc) and on relations of production (ownership 
structure, Changes in class composition etc). The work would | 
involve not only the study of archives and other written sources 
but also field work in the district, and especially in the study 
area of Kulithalat and Manapparai Taluks. à 


The job should-be finished in a period of one year and should 
result im a written report within that period on “The agrarian . 
transformation in Trichy District during the last one hundred.” 
years, with _ special reference to Kulithalai: and Manapparai 
taluks.” 


The candidate should be-a postgraduate degreeholder in history. 
or economic history and he/she should preferably be working 
for Ph. D. in History/Economic History under a qualified guide. 
The material collected could be used for a Ph. D. thesis. Hej 
she is also expected to work in close consultation with the 
resident project member, Dr. Venkatesh Athreya. Knowledge. of 
Tamil is essential, oa 


The appointment.carries with it a Salai of Rs 600 per month 
plus a daily allowance of Rs 15 for each-working oare and also 
contingencies for books and other research material. 


Interested candidates may-write to us immediately.at the 

address given below. enclosing a copy of their curriculum vitas, < 
and a brief statement of their research interests and :Meorstical.’ 
perspectives: a ž 


Dr Venkatesh E nae Se 
ee - 59, Indian Bank cany. ; 
< 7 ' Tiruchirapalli 620 021. oe 








Suitable media 


for adverts 






WEST BENGAL 


An English Fortnightly 
Circulation: 7,000 copies 
Price per issue: 20 P 
Yearly Subscription: Rs. 5/- 


PASCHIM BANGL 


A Hindi Fortnightly 
Circulation: 40,000 copies 
Price per issue: 20P 
| Yearly Subscription: Rs: 5 


PASCHIM BANGA 


A Bengali Weekly 
Circulation: 60,000 copies 
Price per issue: 20P 
Yearly Subscription: Rs.10/- 


PASCHIM BANGLA 


A Santhali Fortnightly 
` Circulation: 13,000 copies 
Price per issue: 10 P 








MAGHREBI BANGAL 


An Urdu Fortnightly 
Circulation ; 2.000 Copies 
Price per issue :.12 P. 
Yearly Subscription : Rs. 3/ 










Yearly Subscription: Rs. 2.50 l 





For advertisement tariff and 
other conditions 


Please Contact 


DIRECTOR OF 
INFORMATION 


DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION 
& CULTURAL AFFAIRS 
GOVERNMENT OF WEST BENGAL 
WRITERS’ BUILDINGS, 
CALCUTTA-700 001 
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UNITED ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED - 


QUILON 


(A Kerala Government Company) 


a 


Manufacturers of: 


SINGLE PHASE AND POLYPHASE METERS 


. MOTOR CONTROL GEARS 

LT AND 11 KV SWITCHGEARS 

PLASTIC FILM CAPACITORS 
& 

CARBON FILM RESISTORS 
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With Best Compliments from: 
M/s Brothers Pharmaceuticals 
» Brothers Enterprises 
» Brothers Export Compiex 
» Brothers Agencies 
» Mosmina Enterprises 


AND 


» Ramu’s Medical Supplies 














Lakshman & Co., 


Cashew Processors. Exporters & Importers 
; QUILON-691004, S. INDIA 


Telephone: Office 2214, 2784, 3247 Res. 2750, 3005 
Telegram: LASHCO, Telex: 0886-234 LCO 
Xo * x 
Smooth Sell 
- Quilon-691004 


Dealers for FALCON 150° Scooters, BADAL Minicar, 

LUNA MOPED, MATADOR Vehicles, Two aud Three Wheelers 
Spare Parts, Electronic Items, Electrical Items, 

Baby Foods, Pharmaceuticals etc, etc. 


Telephone: 2214, 2784, 3247 
Telegram: SMOOTHSELL Telex: 0886-234 LCO 
Branches at Kottayam, Alleppey, Trivandrum, Cochin 
and Nagercoil 
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Hotel Sudarsan 


Parameswar Nagar 
Quilon-691001 


With all modern facilities, Channel Music, 
Air-conditioned Restaurant, Conference Room 
and Mini Auditorium 


Phones: 3755, 3756, 3757 Gram: COMFORT 
Telex: 0886-292 HSN 
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Hotel Mrishtanna 


(Pure Vegetarian) 
Chinnakada, 


QUILON-691001 
Phone: £604 





Protect 
and help the weak, 


Attacks on Harijans 
and other weaker sections 
bring discredit io our society. 
. They thwart our march forward. 





Let ws cherish the Indian tradition 


WE ARE ONE € 
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VAIDYARATNAM P. S. VARIER'S 
ARYA VAIDYA. SALA 


KOTTAKKAL 
Adapted 
Science of Sages to Modern Ages 


Ayurvedic system is centuries old 
Propounded by sages of years old 
A divine gift and was not known 
Kottakkal made it well known 


Kottakkal Arya Vaidya Sala is a household name 


Because: (i) Its genuine Ayurvedic medicines give 


telief to millions suffering from 


chronic diseases. 


(ii) Its Nursing Home is well equipped 
with modern amenities and it under- 
takes Panchakarma’ treatments, Vasti, 


Dhara, Pizhichal etc. A house for 
Regd. Trade Mark homely treatments. 


(iii) It runs a Charitable Hospital end gives 
free treatment to many needy people. 





(iv) it also assists financially the Kottakkal 
Ayurveda College, for promoting 


IN SERVICE FROM Ayurvedic education. 
7902 
Contact: 
ARYA VAIDYA SALA, KOTTAKKAL . 
Phone: H.O. 3} Pin Codei 676 503 
Branches: 


KOZHIKODE, PALGHAT, TIRUR, ERODE, ERNAKULAM, 
TRIVANDRUM, MADRAS, CANNANORE, COIMBATORE 
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